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lo  lTiED];rJC   DE  PEYSTER.  Esq.  : 
Liile   Pfesii]eiit  of  "The  SI.  Nicholas  Socifly." 


loiiaimcs  I)c  IJcnslcr, 

Whose  stniily  oppositioii  to  the  oviprossions  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain, 

at  the  head  of  the  Merchnnts  of  the  City  of  Jfew  Yovlt,  in  lfl64-75, 

formed  one  of  "tlie  sinan  hogiiiiiings  "  of  the  American  Revolution: 

AS  A  ITEJIENTO  OF  PERSONAL  RESPECT, 


the;  AUTI-iOK, 
Greenlrarg,  N.  Y.,  May  25,  18o!l. 
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FOUNDED  ia04. 

At  ft  stflted  meeting  ot  tlie  Society,  liuld  at  the  Librarj,  on  Tuesday 
eyeiiing,  lUiiy  3d,  1850,  the  pftper  of  the  oveniug,  entitled  "SONS  OF 
LIBERTY  IN  SEW  YOEI?,"  wjls  rwul  bj  Mr.  IIksky  B.  Dawbok. 

On  its  Koncluision,  Dr.  John  W.  FkancI!,  ^ubiiuUcd  Uie  foliowing  resolu- 
tion,  which  was  mloiified  : 

Kesolvod,  That  the  tlianks  of  the  Society  be  prescntod  to  Mr.  Hnwiii  B. 
Diwsos,  for  his  highly  iiitereatuis  paper  read  tljia  evening,  and  that  a  oo]>y 
he  reiinested  for  the  aroliiveb  of  the  yociety. 

Hxtraft  frmii  tlioMiiiute::. 

ANDREW  WAliNEii. 

Jieaordlng  Secretary. 
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SONS  OP  LIBERTY  IX  NEW  YORK, 


It  is  a  singular  fact,  Mr,  President,  tliat  while  the 
-war  of  the  American  Eevolntion  is,  generally,  familiar 
to  every  one,  tire  Eevolution  itself,  which  preceded 
and  prodnced  that  war,  is  comparatively  unknown  and 
uncared  for.  In  fact,  the  scene  of  every  battle  and 
skirmish  has  beconrc  holy  gronnd  ;  the  glorions  deeds 
of  Washington  and  Greene,  of  Wayne  and  Henry 
Lee,  of  Davie  and  Marion,  have  become  the  theme  of 
general  admiration  ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  more  promi- 
nent objects,  even  the  apocryphal  fame  of  the  blnsterers 
of  that  era  has  received  a  share  of  that  applause  which 
has  been  intended  for  the  merits  of  another  and  better 
chissofmen.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  veneration,  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  the  bloodless  conflict  of  princi- 
ples, which  had  estranged  an  intelligent  and  loyal 
people  from  its  Sovereign  and  from  the  homes  and 
graves  of  its  ancestore,  has  been,  generally,  forgotten ; 
and,  with  here  and  there  an  exception,  the  names  as 
well  as  the  patriotic  devotion  of  .Tames  Otis,  .Joseph 
Warren,  Paul  Eeverc,  and  Benjamin  Edos,  of  Boston  ; 
of  Jonathan  Stnrges,  of  Fair-field ;  of  John  Dnrkee,  of 
Norwich ;  of  Jeremiah  Van  Rensselaer,  Myndert  Rose- 
baum,  and  Thomas  Young,  of  Albany;  of  John  S,  Uo- 
bart,  of  Huntington,  L,  L ;  of  William  Livingston,  John 
Morin  Scott,  William  Smith,  Isaac  Sears,  John  Lamb, 
Robert  Benson,  Egbert  Benson,  Frederic  Weisscnfels, 
William  Wiley,  Gershom  Mott,  Alexander  McDongal, 
Alexander  Hamilton,  .Joseph  Allicoekc,  and  Marinns 
Willett,  of  the  city  of  New  York;  of  Rev.  Daniel  Hen- 
drickson,  Peter  Inrlay,  Jr.,  and  Peter  Covenhovcn,  Jr„ 
of  Freehold;  of  William  Bradford  and  Isaac  Howell,  of 
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8 
Philadelphia;  of  Thomas  Chase,  Robert  Adair,  and 
Patrick  Allison,  of  Baltimore  ;  of  William  Paca,  Samnel 
Chase,  and  Thomas  B.  Hands,  of  Annapolis ;  and  of 
their  correspondents  and  co-worlcers  throughout  other 
parts  of  the  country,  have  been  lost  sight  of  and  en- 
tirely neglected. 

A  running  survey  of  some  of  tliese  lost  ones^ — the 
Sons  of  Liberty  in  Neio  York — is  the  subject  of  this 
paper ;  and  I  bespealf  for  them,  in  advance,  a  portion 
of  that  respect  which  has  been  too  long  directed  to- 
ward other  and  less  worthy  objects. 

'■'■The  Mother  Country"  as  our  English  friends  still 
take  pleasure  in  calling  themselves,  and  her  twelve 
trans-Atlantic  daughters — to  say  nothing  of  "the  stran- 
ger within  her  gates,"  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson — 
never  lived  in  harmony,  or  displayed  much  regard  for 
each  other's  comfort  or  happiness.  On  the  contraiy,  it 
was,  emphatically,  an  unhappy  family  ;  and,  as  is  gen- 
erally the  case  when  the  conservative,  but  obsolete, 
ideas  of  the  parents  fail  to  keep  up  with,  or  offer  oppo- 
sition to,  the  radically  progressive  sentiments  of  the 
children,  the  nervous  American  daughters,  and  the 
equally  sensitive  Dutch  handmaiden,  wore  never  firmly 
bound,  either  by  afiection  or  ideas  of  interest,  to  their 
avaricious  English  mother  and  mistress.  In  short, 
dropping  the  simile,  the  history  of  the  Colonies  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  with  a  single  exception,  presents 
but  little  else  than  a  series  of  conflicts  between  the 
government  or  its  officers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Colonies  or  their  chosen  representatives  on  the  other, 
for  the  protection  of  the  privileges  which  they  or  their 
fathers  had  possessed  "at  home,"  before  they  emigrat- 
ed; which  they  had  not  alienated  or  enfeoffed  by  their 
removal  to  America ;  and  which,  as  they  maintained, 
they  continued  to  hold  without  forfeit  or  abatement. 
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From  Massachusetts  to 'Georgia,  with  rare  exceptions, 
"the  chartered  privileges"  of  the  Colonies  were  the 
great  subject  of  couteotion  ;  and,  falling  back  on  Magna 
Charta,  admitting  the  Kuprcmacy  of  the  I'arliainent— in 
which  they  were  unrepresented — and  recognizing  the 
grace  of  the  King — as  embodied  in  their  charters— <as 
the  foundation  of  their  political  rights,  the  colonists 
battled  manfully,  as  maiiy  of  their  ancestors  had  done 
in  the  days  of  the  first  Charles,  for  the  redress  of  their 
grievances,  and  for  "their  rights  as  Englishmen.'" 

While  this  contest  for  "privileges"  was  being  waged 
by  the  twelve  English  Colonies,  auothei',  not  less  im- 
portant that!  this,  was  in  progress  in  another  part  of 
America.  Another  Colony,  more  impatient  of  control 
than  either  of  the  others,  was  struggling  in  the  midst 
of  them  for  a  higher  and  holier  purpose;  and  was 
wielding  a  blade  of  more  exquisite  temper  than  tlie 
weapons  of  any  which  the  othei's  possessed.  Of  foreign 
origin,  "the  rights  of  Englishmen"  were  not  the  birth- 
right of  her  sons ;  nor  did  the  Magna  Charta  afford  a 
protection  to  her  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Sovereign 
whose  individual  property  she  was,-  by  right  of  con- 
quest. Possessing  none  of  the  rights  of  local  legisla- 
tion, except  so  fiu-  as  the  King  or  his  grantee,  ex  gratia, 
allowed  it,  nor  then  without  a  veto  power  reserved  to 
himself  ;  and  governed,  almost  entirely,  by  laws  which 
had  been  dictated,  without  the  assistance  of  any  popu- 
hu-ly  constituted  legislative  body  whatever,  she  could 
not,  reasonably,  claim  "a  vested  right"  to  representa- 
tion before  taxation  ;  nor  could  she,  consistently,  plead 
tor  her  "right"  to  an  impartial  Judiciary,  while  the 
King  controlled,  legally,  and  without  restraint,  the 
fountains  of  justice  within  her  boundai'ies.  Heaven 
had  permitted  the  issue  of  "royal  charters"  to  the 
twelve,  as  a  protection  against  the,  aggressions  of  the 
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Kiog  and  the  Parliament ;  )jut  to  the  thirteenth — our 
own  New  York — that  safeguard  had  been  denied,  that, 
being  unincumbered  with  the  concessions  which  her 
"privileged"  neighbor  had  made  to  the  King  and  the 
Government,  she  might  strike  for  ^^Independence" 
and  'Hhc  riijkfs  of  maiC^  and  lead  the  eolnmn  to 
victory. 

Originally  a  Colony  of  Netherlandera,  in  August, 
1664,  the  jfieiu  ^j'c^cvlalltlS  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  King-  of  Great  Britain  and  of  his  grantee,  the  Duke 
of  York ;  and,  since  that  time  it  has  been  known  ;is 
New  York.'  "If  we  except  .Taraaica,  this  was  the  fir'st 
Colony  which  had  been  gained  by  the  valor  of  English- 
men; and  now  the  Sovereign  acquired  all  the  rights 
of  a  conqueror,  bounded  only  by  the  principles  of  hu- 
manity and  by  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  agreeably 
to  the  law  of  England,  as  defined  by  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
'  that  where  a  country  is  con(|uei'ed  by  the  English 
arms,  the  King  may  exercise  over  it  a  legislative  au- 
thority, and  may  establish  such  a  constitution  as  he  may 
think  prudent.'"  ^  At  the  Sfune  time,  "the  Duke  of 
York,"— the  King's  grantee — "ajiimated  by  his  pecu- 
liar principles,  and  impressed  with  an  opinion  that  he 
was  invested,  by  his  patent,  with  regal  auth'ority,  had 
conferred  all  his  powere  on  his  deputy";^  and  that 
officer.  Col.  Richard  Nicolls,  stood  before  the  sturdy 
burghers  of  this  city,  endowed  with  all  the  legal  attri- 
butes of  a  perfect  despot.*    It  ia  indeed  true  that  soon 

1  Articles  of  Oitpitiiliitiori,  "August  tlio  27,  uM  sfjlo,  l(i04.'' 

2  Case  of  Calvin. 

3  Oholmei-s'  Political  Aiinala,  Ed.  Loudon,  iTSO,  [i.  574. 

4  "He  erected  no  courts  of  justice,  but  took  upouliiwiaolf  the  sole  decision 
of  (ill  controvei'sics,  ivhattioevei'.  Complaints  came  before  liiui  by  petition; 
upon  wbieiilio  gavcadny  to llie  parties,  aiid,  after  iisummai-ybeariuft,  pro- 
noimiMjd  judgoient,  Ilisdeteniiinatioua  were  called 'Hiic?*,'  and  wore- oseeu- 
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afterwards,  "in  all  the  territories  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness, liberty  of  conscience,"  to  a  limited  extent,  "was 
allowed,  provided  snch  liberty  was  not  converted  to 
licentiousness,  or  the  disturbance  of  others  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  Protestant  religion" ;'  that  "the  several 
townships  had  liberty  to  make  their  peculiar  la^vs,  and 
decide  all  small  eases  within  themselves"  ;"  and  that 
NicoUs,  soon  after  the  conquest,^  "prudently  copying 
what  had  been  already  established  by  the  Datch, 
erected  a  '  Court  of  Assizes,'  "  —  composed  of 
of  himself  and  his  Council,  together  with  the  Justices 
of  the  Peace  in  the  city  of  New  York — in  which  was 
vested,  not  only  Judicial  powers,  but,  to  a  limited  ex- 

ted  by  tlw  sliorift's  lie  liud  iippointed.  It  is  much  tu  liis  hoiiof,  tliiit  iioL- 
williatomliug  all  this  pleiiitiiUe  of  puwer,  he  gyvei'iiod  tlie  iii-oviiice  with 
integrity  jmd  luodemtitin,"— (^S;«!(S.'»  Ilkiary  of  Netn  Yorl\  nl.  1S2!) 
I.,?..!i7.) 

1  "Tlie OoEditioUB  i'ui- New  Pltiiitursiii  thcToL-i'iti)rii-i-ut'!iis  Ituvid  Ilit-h- 
ne'.s  the  Duke  ui  \ml.,"  hv  i.-.«\    Niioli- 

3  Ibid 

3  llledlte  ot  til    'I    111   1'  'i    (  I     '     I         1  ,   III  1  „t 

di-.pute      huiith  t  fi  '  I  I       I  111 

tlie  el  a  ot  Go\    Lo  / 

Lang  Minul,  ed  ls_  "  i  i   u  _i      i      n  i  il  li    \  i 

e^tahlislii-d  l,v  Simll-  in  llii.  i  oJi  h^  hid  Luiupikd  Jul  tht.  t.-JVLiiiJuLiit  ui 
the  Colony,  and  imlilnliul  jit  Heinjistciid,  Jliueh  1,  IBGo  "  UtliLii,  Jollms 
ing  tlic-e  nntlmi if ir -  h\  o  ulnptcd  one  oi  othei  of  the-.'  thcunc  but  [ 
b6lL;,M.  I'l     I  I  III      1  '        r  I         (  I  1,111 

0/   the    >  II 

<irf,'ji)i/ii    II    I  I  I  I  I Intuit 

aro  not  di-bi^ii  lUd,  i^  the  cJimu-tn  uii  1  i  iiii     iii,  not  dt 

fiued  01  muntioii(,d,  mid  is  tlie  iiuuibti  '  k    uid  \'\  ice  ol 

its  laectiiu-.  HI  1  llu  '■n\\  iiiIinctsofit'.]ni       i  I         ,      \  si/l=  '' Pule  ■< 

/««■«) — il   I     I        II  I  11(1  iiunp;  coiiLi  fh,  d'l  not  'stitl'lnJi  i  "Couit  ot 

Aasizo  iii;,wliidi  was  idieady  m  txistentc,    uid 

whose  ic  iedueed  tn  ii'ivibei  ("nMU  he  lield  lu  r 

mie  vi  I     (.itLJlv  -iHhiiiit  Unit  fJie  Dntcli  original,  wliicli 

GJialnn-1  I  nl!3  topied,"  ciui  be  toiiiid  in  tlie  Court  ot 

Duecf  1  I    ji    V liose  JliiLiitea  are  in  Die  office  of  tiie 
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■  tent,  legislative  powers  also.'  But  it  is  equally  true 
that  the  Duke's  "deputy"  wiis  the  only  source  of  official 
authority  ia  the  Colony  ;  that  this  "Court  of  Assizes" 
was  his  creature,  and  was  responsible  only  to  him ; 
that  the  legislative  powers  which  it  possessed  extended 
only  to  the  priviUge  of  recommcncUny  memwes  to  the 
Duke  for  his  enactment,  "  without  whose  approbation 
they  acquired  hut  little  authority"  f  that  the  Code  of 
Laws  by  which  the  Colony  was  governed  was  "estab- 
lished by  the  authority  of  his  Majesty's  Letters  Patent, 
granted  to  his  Royal  Highness  James,  Duke  of  York 
and  Albany,"  aud  published  "Jt/  virtue  of  a  Commis- 
siorC  from  that  Prince,  without  the  recognition,  on 
his  part,  of  any  rights  of  legislation  whatever,  either  in 
the  people,  the  Court  of  Assizes,  or  of  any  other  body 
whatever  ;^  that  taxes  were  raised  by  warrants  issued 
annually  from  the  Governor  and  his  Council  to  the 
High  Sheriff,,  on  assessments  which  were  made  by  the 
constables  and  ovei-seers  of  the  several  towns, '  all  of 
whom  were  responsible  only  to  the  Governor,  who  ap^ 
pointed  them,  and  not,  in  the  remotest  degree,  to  the 
people  among  whom  they  exercised  authority  ;*  that 
import  duties  were  levied  by  special  ordei-s  from  the 
Duke;^     and    that  commercial    intereoui-se   with   any 

1  "Answers  to  tliu  savurall  Quoerios  rolntiuj,'  to  tliu  PJaulors  ii!  rho  Tov- 
I'itories  of  Uis  It.  ll.'s,  the  Duku  of  Yoi-l;e,  in  Air.oi ■!(■;!,"  liindt  bv  Gm- 
Nicolltt,  July,  16(55;  Olinhuer.-,  ]>,  5T5. 

3  OhaImerB,p.  674. 

3   Title  of  tlie  Code,  known  m  "The  Duke 'e  Luws." 

4  Duke's  Jjiws,  title,  "PuSiic  Glmrges.'" 

5  *'  Reply  to  tlie  Peticon  of  tho  Farm"  of  Y'  irii"-™  CiiiiLoincs,"  N.  Y. 
Papei%  I.,  92;  "ImtmccoDs  for  Etlmd  Andros,  Esif,  my  L' Govetn''  of 
Long Mand,"  Arc,  tktc'd  Jnly  1,1674;  Duke  of  York  to  Cov.  Aiulros, 
Jan.  28,  lG7(i ;  thu  saiue  to  siimo,  Muy  7, 1S77 ;  Warraut  (.o  Gov.  Ajidroi*, 
IStrli  May,  J«78;  Duke  of  York  to  Lluut.  Gov.  Drookliukt,  38tl]  Mardii 
1683  ;  Ooinmissiojj  of  Lucas  yauteji.  to  bu  CoUectoi'  of  tl:c  Pi.rt  at  New 
York,  17t!iFob„  168^. 
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other  countiy  than  England,  notwithstanding  the  sixth 
article  of  Capitulation  guaranteed  free  commerce)  with 
Holland,  was  strictly  forbidden,'  What  "rights  of 
Englishmen,"  or  which  of  the  provisions  of  Magna  Char- 
ta  the  people  of  Now  York  enjoyed,  while  this  gov- 
ennnent  existed,  is  a  question  which  is  easier  asked 
than  answered;  and  yet,  who  can  say  there  was  the 
least  illegal  nsui-pation  of  power  ?  It  was  a  conquered 
people,  and,  as  Sir  Edwjird  Coke  said,  "the  King  could 
exercise  over  it  a  legislative  authority,  and  establish 
such  a  constitution  as  he  might  thinli  prudent." 

The  people  never  regarded  this  government  with 
any  affection ;  and,  under  the  leadership  of  the  fearless 
Peter  Stuyvesant,  they  soon  demanded  the  rights  to 
which  they  were  entitled  under  the  provisions  of ,  the 
articles  of  capitulation.  So  sensitive,  indeed,  were 
they,  that,  in  October,  lG64,™less  than  two  months 
after  the  surrender  of  the  city  to  Col.  Nicolls, — the 
Burgomasters  and  principal  inhabitants  of  the  cily  re- 
fused to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Duke  and 
the  King,  until  the  provisions  of  the  Articles  of  Capitu- 
lation— among  which  was  the  right  of  "a  voice  in  all 
public  matters,"  tlirough  their  own  freely  elected  De- 
puties— had  been  reaffirmed  and  secured  by  the  Gov- 
ernor ;  and,  from  that  time,  they  steadily  persisted 
in  demanding  the  recognition  of  their  rights  to 
participate  in  the  government  f    ceasing  to  pray   for 

1  Ortkrs  m  (]oiuioil,N(iv.  IM,  l!Ki8. 

2  It  is  a  fovorite  tJieory  with  somu,  tliat  tho  Diiteh,  iu  New  York,  wore 
iveary  of  tlie  governniPEt  of  thoip  Fathei'laiid ;  fliid  tliat  they  glnilly  avnil- 
tjil  tlienisolvcs  of  tlio  opportnnitj'  which  was  affortlod,  hy  tiio  nmvttl  of 
Ool.  Nicolls!,  to  throw  offfJie  yoke.  In  denying  this.  I  need  only  refci',  H>i' 
evidence,  to  the  afendy  opposition  wliich  the  bnrghors  presented  to  NicolJs 
when  he  attemirted  to  sectire  their  adhesion  to  tlie  Crown  of  Great  Britain 
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tlmt  power  oiilj  when  the   ■'Charter  of  Liberties  ;uid 


ill  October,  10G4— less  than  two  niontljs  aftw  t lie  conqiiost— of  wliich  tin 
IblJowiiig  is  tJ.e  1-0C01V3,  «0!c  jMniecl  for  fJie  Jirnt  time  : 

"Fridfly,  14th  Ootob.,  1004,  at  One  o'pliwk  in  the  nftei-nooii,  liclnt;  sent  for, 
liave  tippoarod  at  this  City  Hall — 

Pictcr  Toimeman,  Panlus  IxienilefKen  Vaiider  Grist,  Oornclis  Steeii- 
H-yck,  Tyinotheu3  Gabry,  Isihui  Gi-evciiraat,  Eioliolaas  deMejer,  Allnrd 
Antony,  Joannes  tie  Foister,  Jacoli  Kip,  Jacques  CoTisseau,  Isaac  dcForcest. 
Jeronimns  Ebbinok —  • 

l!nrgoiiia9ters  reporting  tlmt  tlie  11'  Govcrnonr  EicJiard  mmlh  had,  the 
evening  previous,  ordered  that  ho  sIioiil.d  apjienr  in  person  to  take  tlie  Oath, 
find  with  that  view  that  ISnrgomasters  siiould  eiiminon  to  this  City  Hall 
the  Magistracy  of  this  City  and  Some  of  the  R-iiicipnl  In  habitants.  After 
which  the  lloer  Govornour  Ificolls  nppoareil  in  person,  witli  his  Secretary, 
ill  this  City  Hal!,  enquiring  where  the  Hoor  Pctroa  Stnyresant,  Secretary 
van  Rnyven,  &  the  Preachers  were  1  It  was  tliereiinto  answered,  tlia't 
it  was  not  known  that  they  sjionld  have  been  sent  for.  To  which  the 
H'  Governom'lSricoUs  said,  Hmt  they  should  be  sent  for.  "Who  being  invited 
they  immediately  came. 

ThoHf  Governor  NicoUs  ruqaests  of  the  ]ire*ent  Assembly  to  take  the 
following  Oath ; 

"I  swear  by  tlie  name  of  Almighty  God  that  I  will  ho  a  ti'U  Subject  to 
tho  king  of  great  Britain,  and  will  obey  all  Snch  commands  oa  1  sal  receive 
from  his  Migestie,  his  Itoynll  Highnessc  James  Duke  of  Yoi'ok,  And  snch 
i^ovonionra  and  officei-s  as  fi-om  time  to  time  arc  appointed  over  me  by  his 
AutJiority  AndnoiieofJ>cr  wJiil'stl  live  in  nny  of  his  Mi^je.^t.icstenitories 
3o  help  me  God." 

[Hero  tbilowa  in  the  original  a  translation  of  the  above  Oatli  into  Dntch.J 

The  pi-eceding  Oath  being  read  to  tho  Meeting  by  the  Hf  Governonr 
NicoUs,  divoiw  debates  oooun-ed  tlierenpon  by  some  of  the  Assemblj-.  Pi- 
unlly  all  in  the  meeting  roundly  declared  Uiat  tliey  could  not  take  siioli 
Oafli,  unless  the  H'  Nioolls  shonld  please  to  add  to  the  said  Ontli— "Con- 
formable to  tlie  Articles  concluded  on  tlie  SniTonder  of  tliis  place"— as  Oiey 
feoi'ed  by  taking  such  Oath  they  might  nnllify  or  render  void  flie  articles. 

Then  Da  McgapolensinB  and  Secretary  Van  Rnyven  stated  tliat  they  saw 
no  impediment  to  taking  such  Oatli.  Wevei-theless  divers  words  occurre.1 
over  &  hither  thereupon,  after  wliich  Uio  H'  Governonr  Richard  Ificolls 
finally  departed  with  his  Secretary  from  the  Meeting.  The  Assembly  al«o 
then  adjourned. 

OntlieTnesday  following,  the  Bnrgoraastci-s  went  with  tlie  Troasnrer's 
Book  of  the  City  acconnta  to  tlie  Hf  Governonr  Eicliai-d  Ificolls,  and  pla- 
ced the  same  in  his  hands,  tc^tlier  with  flie  Dond  grimtcd  to  flie  City  by 
the  late  Heereu  Director  General  and  Council.  After  which  divei-s  debates 
arose  on  both  sides  in  presence  of  Col.  Cart-n-righlt  and  Mr.  Thomas  Willet 
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I'lmti^f- '  iihichwi-  pi,*d  October  10  1083,  spcu- 

,ei,.,a.i>,tl»Oath,  ™.l  tte,  tl,cfao>..«™    ~Bl  11n>  ""  ""™"* 

,;™  »i.th  .l,*.rt«l  m  -mm     Bn,g.m«cr.  1l».enpon  .1«1.."1  >  « 

,       "l,  ,i„„„l,l.|.tl,ci»ol,  nmlpc.-.*.!  .gmn  tli.t  tliij  co„Id  i.ot 

„„l„„til)t  anitlmuinti.  „Md— 'Cmfmm.ljletc 

I    t  the  Smieii'lci   ot  tin-  plaie  '     -\t  iiereiiixin  tLe 

II    ,  ,,,  I  II,  I  wd<lelneio<tto  tIiettnrK<>mT*tci^  tlie  foIlo^Mnf! 

Ol  Jl      MO     .  M.  I„.  Bo,  .11  lliElmo-o  .1«  D*.  of  Jo,<k  arf  the 
r  ™1011,-c.,  ,rpo,„tulln    m-  Mn«-  A>,tl«„b  ™l  tlmt  -o». 

I  ,  ,i,l„ion  ',  -m,  ht  to  .l.-UlW  the  ,.,m<le-ot  the  Il.h.tat.m- 
''!'C",?i,„'ui,.  n  ..till  thittl.cAitjole.ofr«neeboIate™aSoleimi 
I  !  -.'  iie.l  i)io""il  I  '-  iiiI-o,1l<1  l.v  that  Oath  to  he  oimle  ^oll 
h  inif    , -i-ia.        .  i,,t  piootise^  maj  iiottaU  the 

„„lof,»mee(te.t,t»t  ,  j__^  j,^„,  ,,|,^ 

dleetf«,-.th.,    n  I,    „„te.„„l,.tnofs■^e™, 

,„e,.ce  «,  d.„„ea     1  ^_^  e<„e,hmea.    I  doe 

longoi  ciedltttO  the   ch  LiLil,^,-     i  loe  ,  e  .  „nt  ,n   the  In-t 

,h.nU  Utt  to  aeel-e  that  tho  Aiticle,  ol  S  i  "  >«  ■«  the  i 
hiokenorintoitdodtohohiokenbyniiy        "^  "^  "  , 

Oatli,  audit  wi»~»«'  l"""""  '"  *  ,  '"  ',  ,„  ,,  ,  ,  , 
other  conitnieSoa  of  the  mid  Oath  than  1  n  '  ~  "  /  '  ' 
et,mttlmiio,fl»md«lnrh«.oflhepeao     th    Sta        »Ji    t  1  1 

e«toaeeo«llitelj.    Idoeforthoroppolat   nl     0      tlattl        i. 
he.  for  thlelfh  [/,,«.-»]  read  to  all  th.Inhahiten        dB  i 

that  e,.er,  dento,  .nder  n,,  G«aerm.»t  doe  lake  the  ~  O.  '  '  Jojt  - 
,„  Eetnaneher.  ,md»-  Mo  »I.~  Ohedl.nee.  (toen  7'«'  '»>  ™™ 
elshloenlh  da,  of  Oefob.  m  the  ye.ro  of  otir  tod  Cod,  MC4.  wa,  ..gned 
Riohard  KicoUa. 

At  the  side  stood 
«To  llieBorgomral"  and  other  the  Jlaglslrates  ol  i\c«- JorcK. 
more  follows  alimsIatlonoflhenhoveiiitoDntohl 
This  date  SOU,  Oetoher,  1604.    In  this  Btrhall  Assembled 
" IXI. »,  Pa,d«  leenilert.  Y.nder  GrUt,  Cor~to  St.™? * 
T,,noO,e,„  Gah,,',  I.a«.  Grevonr.at,  Kieol-  .e  Merer,  Allar.l  Mho  ,, 
iLnos  vanBmgh,  Joannes  dePoi.fr,    Hondr,et  .Lam,  ™  der  Vn, 
J~ift "tewiKip,  thoP-lder,  Jao,nes  Oo.»«.a„,  Jeronima.  mhr.el, 
Govert  Loookerinan,^  Isnaek  de  Foreost,  Jan  T,nBe. 

Thoproc^dtag.  whid,  tookphiee  «,  rfl  on  ft.  "f  October  J'  f"^ 
,var,ls  and  fl,o  writing  of  th.  n..r  Bovoraonr  Nr.oh,  bo.ng  read  to  e 
ieeting  it  was  asked  wl,.tI,or  th.  .fb,-«..id  O.ft  eonl.l  not  be  taken,  n,^ 
«  nfa.  the  It-  Hioolk  rtal.d  in  wrlft.g  that  fte  Art,eto  of  th.  barren^ 
To  tW;i.lao*a,,„othr„k..inth.l».t,Sor  intended  to  be  broke.. 
«:„  oni.„»  .n;,e.r»ll,  re*.diuth.  «"•'""»'«*; 
above  ,.amodHe.rOovemonrSleolls  shall  ...1  h«  given  ,vr,t,ng.     Then 
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red    to  thoni,    an    iippenraiice  nt  least,  of  tlio    desired 
privilege.' 

I  am  aware,  sir,  tliat  many  consider  tlic  "Dulte's 
Laws,"  as  they  are  called,  to  some  extent,  at  least,  the 
work  of  the  people,  and  that  this  Code  fm-nishos  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  a  popnlarly  constituted  leo-is- 
lative  body  in  the  earliest  d.ays  of  the  English  anthorUy 
m  New  York.  I  trust  the  Society  will  pardon  me  if  I 
give,  briefly,  the  reasons  which  induce  me  to  differ 
from  those  who  have  preceded  me.  The  Code  known 
as  the  "BuWs  Laiiys"  w.is  promulgated,  as  it  had  been 
enacted,  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  Duke,  at  a  Con- 
vention of  Delegates  from  the  Long  Island  towns, 
which  had  been  convened  at  Hempstead,  iuMarchi 
1665,"  and,  by  the  same  authority,  it  was  subse' 
quently  amended,    in  September  and   October   1666 

the  H'  lonnomm  myn  he  oaiinot  pvo  H«  advlco  thopoiipon  as  1,6  inteiKh 
to  depart  for  noilana  n-ith  the  ship  lying  ready  to  sail." 

I  oortlfj  the  loi-egoing  to  l,c  « i™,  oopj  of  tho  originnl  Mlimlos  on  f.l,  in 
my  office.    .T„ne  234,  18M.  D.  T.  YAi«mm,  Oh  0.  C. 

For  additional  oyidoncc,  let  the  rwnoiistrmico  of  tl.e  l>nrghet«  on  the 
ohanseof  lhemiinieip.alfoimofsovemment,  by  Gov.  IJioolla,  in  J„,e 
IMo  I  tho  memorial,  of  Peter  Stoy  veiant  to  the  King  and  te  thoDnle' 
Oetolier,  lOor;  the  memori.ali  of  Olive  Stnyyemnt  Van  Oortlmid  and 
olhOTR,  to  tho  Duke  mid  0,«  King,  in  Deeemker,  16118  i  and  tlio  eoiremond- 
enee  hetiveen  Sot.  Siooll.  .and  the  Diiko  of  York  and  ,Sir  John  Werden 
theDuke's8ecrotary,~e.peeially  Sir  John's  letter  of  Sept.  Ii5,  1670 —be 
eiaimnoi  In  that  lottor,  Sir  John  wrote  to  Got.  Ji,dro«,_in  retferenoe 
to  tlic  prooeodings  ngabist  Coiiielins  Steenwyck,  Joannt^  Van  Brugb 
Joanna,  do  Peyslor,  Niohote  Bayard,  Egldit,  Lnyek,  WUIim  lieeekman.' 
Jacob  Kip,  and  Anteniii.  de  Mill,  who  had  declined,  a  second  timo  to 
talc  the  oath  of  allegiance,  ante,  the  Hovemor  renewed  the  explanation 
wbicli  Gov.  UicollshiKl  given  inlHOl,— a.  follows;  "I  have  comnnicateJ 
la  hi.  B.  S.  yonr  Ire.  of  tho  20lh  of  Aprill,  IBM,  w»  yeopie.  of  v-pro- 
c««lings  meneoned  in  y  3"  paragi-aph  of  it,  rel.temg  to  r  (,»«»,„„ 
wMrtii,  0/  mme  of  y    j/,^,  „/  ,■  jj,„^,,  j„  j,,  ^^„  j,„ 

I  This  "Charter"  is  oflpied,  at  length,  hito  tlie  Eovised  Lawsof  ItJia 
\  oh  n..  Appendix  n.  ' 

3  Title  of  "T!te  IhiM^  Lama." 
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October  1(;72,  and  Octohjsr  lf)7r> ;'  atid.  (iiiiiny,  Hie 
same  law-making  power,  witliout  an)-  ^lariieipation 
thei-eiii  by  the  people  or  the  Court,  re-enacted  -^thc 
Duke's  Laws,"  by  an  order  to  that  cffeel,  wludi  was 
addressed  to  Sh- Edmond  Aiidros,  m  August  1674,^ 
all  of  which  is  entirely  iucousisterit  with  the  legal  ex- 
istence and  authority  of  sach  a  popular  law-makiuf^' 
power  as  that  in  question.  The  uneasiness  of  the  peo- 
ple, also,  furnishes  additional  evidence  that  this  Code 
of  1665  had  not  been  enacted  by  a  popularly  constitu- 
ted body,  and  that  they  were  not  consulted  in  the  for- 
mation of  those  laws  which  were,  for  some  yean;  after- 
wards, enacted  and  promulgated. 

On  the  6th  April,  1675,  the  Duke,  in  answer  to  a 
letter  which  he  had  received  from  Gov..  Andres,  writes 
to  that  officer,  "touching  Generall  Assemblyes  w'^''  y" 
people  there  seeme  desirous  of  in  imitacon  of  their 
neighbour  Colonies,"  and  tells  him,  ''I  thiuke  yon  have 
done  well  to  discourage  any  mocon  of  y'  kind,  both  as 
being  not  at  all  comprehended  in  yo'  Instructions  nor 
inched  consistent  w'*  if  forme  of  yov&rnm^  already 
established^  uor  necessary  for  y"  ease  or  rcdresse  of  any 
greivaiicey'  may  happen,  since  y'  may  be  as  easily  ob- 
tained, by  any  peticon  or  other  addresse  to  you  at  their 
Generall  Assines,  (w'^"  is  once  a  yeai-e,)  where  the  same 
persons  (as  Justices)  are  usually  present,  who,  in  all 
probability,  would  be  theire  Representatives  if  another 
eoiistitucon  were  allowed."  In  January,  1670,  the 
Duke,  speaking  of  letters  whicli  he  had  "formerly 
writt  touching  Assemblyes  in  those  countrcys,"  says  to 
his  faithful  deputy,    Andros,-'    "I    cannot    but    sii.spcet 


1  Vide  tlio  Pmimbfe  of  tiie  umciulmeiit>. 

2  "Oi'der  topnt  tlio  Duke'*  Laws  in  tbree  in  Fiaw  Yoi 
a  The  Dnke  to  Cfov.  Andros,  Jan.  38,  ieT6. 
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they  would  be  of  diLiigei'ons  consequence,  nothing  be- 
ing more  Jiiitnvne  tlien  the  aptness  of  siicli  bodyes  to 
aasnnie  to  theinselvefi  many  priviledgiis  vr""  prove  (h;- 
strnctive  to,  or  vexy  oft  distnrbe,  tlie  peace  of  y"  gov- 
ernm'  wherein  they  arc  allowed."  In  April,  1(J7H, 
Gov.  Andros  reported'  tliat  "the  Court  of  Admh-alty 
hath  been  by  speciall  Comission  or  by  the  Court  of 
Mayor  &  Aldermen  att  NcwYorke,"  and  that  "the 
cheife  Leglslatiue  power  there  is  in  the  Governo''  with 
advice  of  the  Comiceil."  On  the  29th  Jnne,  1681,  the 
General  Assizes — inclnding  the  Governor,  the  Conned, 
the  Mayor  and  Aldei-raen  of  this  city,  the  High  SlieriEf, 
iUid  the  Grand  Jury — petitioned  the  Duke,  in  the 
most  humble  terms,  for  a  General-  Assembly  for  pur- 
poses of  Legislation. =  On  the  27th  of  January,  1683, 
iHOved  by  these  continued  appeals,  and  fearing  the  re- 
sentment of  the  people,  the  Duke  instructed  Gov.  Don- 
gan,  "in  his  naine,  to  issue  out  Writts  or  wju-r'*  of  Sum- 
(ms  to  y^  scv'"all  Sheriffes  or  other  OfTic"  in  evei"}-  part 
of  yo'  said  govemem'  wherein  you  shall  espresso  that 
1  ham  t/iouffht  JiU  that  there  shall  be  a  Gen"  Assem- 
bly of  all  the  Freeholders,  by  the  p' sons  who  they  sliall 
choose  t-o  rep'seut  y'",  in  ordHo  consulting  w""  yo''  selfe 
and  the  said  Council!  what  laws  are  fitt  and  necessary 
to  be  made  and  established  for  the  good  weale  and 
governem'  of  the  said  Colony  and  its  Dependencyes, 
and  of  all  the  inhabitants  Ihereof"''  And,  finally, 
pursuant  to  these  iiistructwris,  write  of  election  were 

\  AiiHn-fi-sti>ei).iiiirio,-'il»iii(N"i;u   Vovk.  April  1(1,  itiTl<. 

■2  "'I'Le  ]tiinil>k  pelitidii  ol'llie  tloniieil  nf  llie  Pvoviiifte.  tbc  Alilerraen  of 
Keiv  York,  niul  of  fhe  jii^tu'os,  asseiiibled  iit  a  M[iei?iHl  Court  nf  Assiie  Iieid 
attheptty  nfKew  Vm-k.  Jmie59,  1681."  SifcneJ  ''By  order,  John  West, 
Clerk  of  A^isize,'' 

3  ■'IiLstrnctioiia  tbi'  Cull,  'rtioiua?  IJoiiijaii,  Lt.  and  Uovi'.  of  Nuw  Yorke, 
&c."  27  January,  1683. 
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issued,  and  the  Assembly  convened,  lor  lef^ishuivo  pur 
poses.  17th  October,  1683/ — seventeen  ye.iri^  after  the 
date  of  the  alleged  popniar  Assembly  of  Delegates  at 
Hempstead,  where,  it  is  asserted,  tlais  identicfd  ]}rivi- 
lege  had  been  exercised  by  the  people ;  during  wliicli 
period,  also,— if  the  suppositions  of  Chalmers  and  otli 
ers  ai-e  correct — the  people  were  praying  for  a  pvivi 
lege  which  they  already  enjoyed,  and  the  Duke  was 
steadily  opposing  the  grant  of  that  which  he  had  al- 
ready conceded.  For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,— 
and  othei-fi  which  I  cannot  name  at  this  time,—!  am 
constrained  to  diifer  from  those  who  have  preceded  me, 
and  to  regard  the  "Duke's  Laws"  as  the  edicts  of  an 
absolute  and  ai-bitrary  power;  the  Instructions  given 
by  the  Duke  to  Gov.  Dongan  as  tlie  first  legal  and  au- 
thorized concession  of  the  Proprietor  of  the  Colony  to 
the  popular  demand  for  the  right  of  self-government ; 
and  the  Assembly  of  October,  1683,  as  the  first  session 
of  the  &st  Assembly  of  the  People  in  the  Province  of 
New  York. 

Nor  am  I  leas  inclined  to  dispute  the  title  of  the  id-- 
leged  instrumentality,  througii  whom  this  concession 
was  secured,  than  the  time  when  it  was  eftected.  It  is 
a  favorite  theory,  Mr.  President,  that  the  people  on  the 
east  end  of  Long  Island  were  the  steady  opponents  of 
the  despotism  of  the  Proprietor  of  the  Colony  and  his 
deputies ;  and  that  to  them  the  Colony  was  chiefly  indebt- 
ed for  the  concession  of  the  right  of  self-government.  It 
is  true,  as  claimed,  that  on  the  first  of  March,  1665.  a 
convention  of  delegates  from  each  town  on  Long  Isl 
and  assembled  atliempstead  ;  and  that,  at  that  time 
and  place,  '■'•the  Duhe^n  Laws"  so  called,  were  promul- 
gated; and  it  is,  doubtless,  also  ti-ue  that  when  Gov. 
Dongan  traveled  through  the  Island,  on  his  way  to  his 
1  SmitJi's  New  Yorlc,  I.  p.  5a.  ^         ~~ 
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gOToniment,  in  ie83,  ho  heard  complaints  and  witness- 
ed groat  dissatisfaction  among  tile  people.'  Bnt  here, 
so  far  US  I  have  seen  them,  the  record  of  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  jiova-Hmeid  ceases,  althongh  their  antipa- 
thy against  the  Dutch  in  tills  city  and  neighborhood 
finds  frequent  mention  in  the  pages  of  the  archives. 
On  the  otlier  hand,  I  snlnnit  that  this  Convention  at 
Hempstead  was  composed  of  delegates  who  had  been 
assembled,  nominally,  to  settle  the  bomidaries  and 
local  differences  whioli  existed  between  the  towns  on 
Long  Island,  but  really  for  the  convonienoe  of  the  Gov- 
ernor in  secnring  the  allegiance  of  that  people  to  the 
Dniie's  government;  that  it  iiossessed  no  authority 
whatever,  except  for  the  local  purposes  for  which  it 
■had  been  convened  ;'  and,  even  on  that  subject,  its  au- 
thority was  binding  only  within  the  towns  of  Long  Island, 
from  which,  alone,  any  delegates  had  been  ordered  or 
sent;  that  embracing  the  opportunity  wdiich  the  occa- 
sion alibrdod— if  that  was  not  the  real  object  of  the 
Oonventiorf— Gov.  Sicholls  there  promulf/ated  the 
Dulte's  Code,  "6y  nrlue  of  a  Commission  fmn  7/ss 
Bmjcdl  Highnas"  ;'  and  that  he  never  asked,  and  the 
■Convention  never  claimed,  a  vote  or  any  other  action 


1  AfWro^snf Iht  iuhHl,it,iiit<  i>f  Enst  Hauivton  t,:  Gov.  Dongnii,  Sept.  10, 
.    41,^    oinl     UiM  ,11    MM,IK,naiuMllijii,  t(wllit„Rttliutm>ilc|mties 

„;,„c>o;.,™~.l.ir,™"..t,  tn-ail.  uu  ....t„„..  ..    t.,  ,„o,cnt™ 
(,,«,•    ^Uludma,  t  r,\,,      IMon   a..lm'-iii  '!■  '""l™ 

tUe~numl  iiiiJl>o«"l-i'll'"l-"l«  I"""'"""- 

pi(,linl,b«ii,  miuU'tlio[iiacni-e,  wiiiMllienil    '  >  '-    " 

l,n,(ULt  ndedfliatiDUot -ubmiv-HinbiiiNraj^iii        ,  ,  "- 

dt>i,Mi  ot  th.n  moctm.,M-  t„  «l,o.t  ft.  limit-  ot  tl.iii  to.  ii-ln].!,  lot  tJio 
p,o-.,-,«l.onot  tl.t  pollB  poiic'     14">'''''  ""'"I  'f-^"  '»'''    ■''' 

i  Cliiilinor'    p  oTs 

ll.lUor    a,  BuU.  L,m    piiltahulKioail,  Mo    nnil  lopmiBa 
in  The  CoUe^tiom  of  tlw  A'ew  Torh  Sutmcal  .'vieuty,  Yd.  I.,  v-  ^HT. 
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of  the  delegates  on  that  subject/  I  submit,  aJso,  that, 
on  the  same  day,  the  same  Coiivention^so  far  from 
claiming  a  right  to  participate  in  the  enactments  of  any 
Laws,  or  in  any  other  act  of  self-government — '^most 
humhlij  and  thankf ally  acknowledtjcd,  tu  Ifis  M.  IP  the 
great  honour  and  satisfaction  they  received  in  their  de- 
pendance  ctpon  His  Jioyall  Highness " ;  and  they 
"^nthlikely  and  unanimuusly  declared  their  cheerfuU  sub- 
mission to  all  such  Lawes,  Statutes,  and  Ordinances 
which  were  or  should  be  inade  hy  virtue  of  authority 
from  him,  his  heirea  or  successors,  for  eiJcr"/  and  I 
feel  it  my  duty  to  say,  that  I  have  failed  to  find  any 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  dillbrent 
sentiment,  among  the  people  of  these  towns,  un- 
til some  time  aftei'wards,  when  the  arbiti'aiy  measures 
of  the  Duke's  Government  had  forced  them  into  a 
similarity  of  action  with  that  of  their  neighbors  in 
this     city*       On     the    othei      hand,      a    laige    and 

1  borne  disBiiti-ta.  hrm  li,u  m^  I.l,  n  ■  \pK^>i]  by  tin.  <  onstituuits  ol  the 

Delef,^U.s  u  '^mi.d,  ,      n  a,  i*ueU  !>y  soim  ot  tJifin, 

on  tlie  21sC  June,  !(,( .  ,,l   I  ^tiiteiiiuit  ,s  ui-uX^  ot  tl.e  pio 

djedinpi  ot  the  0(H]\     i  u,  t  t'n  L  ttf  pn  mIpIl    iIIh-kdi  *o 


ri'h,;,    'II  //ill  s<,/,j  ,1  .ni  n/  f/un,Mid,Ai.  i,uu    ii^i      Ju  ulu  si.ioi  lUiiiLiid 

infQts,"  initli  iiBwranees"  itsjierling  tntnio  temJu'i'  ol  "ilteiahoii-," 
wliiohioiglit  bamideto  tho&esaiotiiln  tin  tmijjs 

2  'Addit*'.  of  tlie  D(;putlo^  iwai.mbkd  &t  Jieiii|i«teid  to  Ins  RosfJ 
I[i«lin(as  the  Dnke  ot  ^  orl ' 

A  Sincothis  ijapci  Las  been  befon  tho  -iociefyl  JmithBen  fiivmul,  bj 
my  estoBinwl  friend,  Ceorse  lleun  Moore,  Dilwii- ,  with  the  poniwil  ,.i' 
severid  iiitenjstjug  docnmenth,  connected  with  tlio  eiii'ly  inovoineiits  in  (l,o 
towns  on  Long  lalaud;  yet,  notwithstanding  tlieii- value  in  other  rot2"-'<it!^. 
they  do  not  supply  Muflicient  evidoiie«  to  oonvinoc-  mo  of  tlie  existence  of 
any  orror  in  tliis  conclusion.  It  is  tmo  that  some  persons  in  the  towns  re- 
ferred to  ivere  dissatisfied  with  the  notion  of  the  Delegates  atHempatead 
in  Mai'cb,  uses ;  and  tiiat,  soon  nllorwiu-d*,  they  uomnieucod  on  i^'itatio/i 
oftdy  wibje^'toftlieii'giii^vmiees;  biit  it  i-^  i.-inally  truuthiit,  iiUhisiv^puet 
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very  inflTietitial  party  of  Diitch,  in  tlds  city, 
resenting  the  indignities  which  had  been  heaped  on 
them,  by  the  coiiqiierors  of  the  Colony,  and  smarting 
under  the  wanton  destruction  of  their  lousiness  with 
their  Fatherland,  which  had  been  gnai-anteed  to  them 
by  the  Articles  of  Capitulation  in  1664,  openly  and 
boldly  refused  to  give  in  their  allegiance  to  the  King, 
until  the  Govenior  had  given  a  written  guarantee, 
over  his  hand  and  seal,  of  the  reserved  rights  of  the 
people.'  Among  the  most  obstinate  of  those  who  re- 
sisted, and  one  of  the  last  who  yielded,  wiis  Joannes  de 
Peyater,  the  acknowledged  head  of  this  influential 
family ;"  while  others  of  the    same  people,    who    had 


lliey  wiii-o  tiiou  but  feeble  imitiitiii'a  of  Uit,  i!  ii  1  I  I  Nf 

Yoi'k,  ivbo,  &!■  dome  uionths,  liudbeeu  engagwl  1 

ments  of  the  Govui'niueat  on  tbe  individual  iii,l  I  '  'f 

place ;  iind  5iud  not  only  bade  deliinico  to  tlie  i  I 

bilt  had,  uIbo,  coinptlkd  it  to  yield,  bv  coui]  lymt,  ii  lU  tL  u  l  ^u  1 1  1 1 
llie  Olio  only  piijultoi  tLo  fuHilmtnt  ot  i  speoiht  b it  di-gi  icelnl  it^iee 
ineril,b\   |suMi-.-,liil  Jh     tin  iilli.i  j,  f       }11  f     fl     r  j     re        h 

ot«'"  I     I     .      .  I  1' 

ot  tin  11  I 

■«eti  111  1,1  I 

Ait   X\I   ol  in      11.1    11    LiNiiUl    l'k       111  I  lie 

pcouluii  iJ'iMle^  ot  ^ c/iooBwg Ut^utwi  wliosliuull]  iv  ju  loi  e 
HI  all  in'Uu.uf(nis,  im  mucJi  ue  a}ty  other  Di^iutten  —  uiltbo}  ipeiili 
lebiated  liis  iwv.  er,  (ximpUkd  Jiiiii  to  j  itld  tc  tJieii  dtiii  uid^',  ftud  iiltiuiati, 
ly,  K.aiied,  Iiff  ipeeml  legislative  emctmmt,  the  gieat  principles  Ibv  ivliich 
tlioy  hiiluintendod— c\en  tboM  ^vliioh  (.oniiicted  ivitli  tlie  Genend  Laws 
of  Great  But  im 

1  Fiow-odLii^i  ot  tliL  Jiui^omiistui-s  and  piuiupal  inbabitunts  of  ^en- 
Yoik,  at  tliL  Citj  Hall,  Oitobei  14,  1664,wbicb  Iiiiebeen  eopied  at  length 
on  pages  13  lud  14,  noti  3,  ot  tins,  woik 

2  Mr.  DaPey^tei' was  one  of  those  who  resolutely  rufusml  to  Uike  Uie 
ontli  ill  Outober,  11184,  imtil  Gov.  NJoolla  had  given  a  written  guarantee  of 
the  rights  of  tho  peotde,  over  his  hand  and  seal  ;  {Vide  iiage  14,  nate.'i 
and,  ill  11)75,  ho  was  one  of  tliu  taw  who  again  refused  obedience  when 
Gov.  ^iaidroK  teuderecl  a  Hijuilar  oiitli.  (Vide  Metmirials  vf  Dutch  Burgh- 
era  to  H'jt.  Aii'liw,  aiiAtu  T/ia  /'^(•(teB-dencral  of  Holland,  \Uh  March, 
Wo.) 
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taken  the  oaths,  were  not  less  disaffected  to  the  gov- 
erninent.  In  1667,  Governor  Stuyvesant  visited  Eng- 
land ;  and,  in  behalf  of  his  coimtiytnen  in  New  York, 
in  October  of  that  yea]-,  he  petitioned  the  Dnke  and 
the  King  for  a  ratification  of  the  Articles  of  Capitula- 
tion—which had  become  tTui  real  Magna  Charta  of 
Neio  ro/-;4;— and  for  the  redress  of  grievances  ;^  in  De- 
cember of  the  following  year,  Olive  Stiiyvesiint  Yan 
Cortlajit,  Gerritt  Slicktenhorst,  Jacqnes  Cousseau, 
Mathew  Sternbei'gen,  Nicholas  De  Meyer,  l.eysbert 
Blankerts,  Stoffell  Jansen,  John  Jansen,  Koster  Van 
Aken,  .Jacob  Scherraerhorn,  ,lohn  Van  Balen,  Her- 
man Vedder,  John  Martens,  Adrian  Van  'lipendou, 
.Teronymus  Ebbing,  Margarita  Phillipps,  Janneti  De 
Witt,  His  Ma"  sworue  subjects  of  the  Dutch  Nation, 
Inhabitants  of  New  Yorke  in  America,  in  behalfe  of 
themselves,  and  many  more  his  Ma"  Loyall  subjects, 
now  resideing  in  New  Yorke,''  likewise  petitioned  the 
King  for  a  removal  of  impositions  on  their  trade  with 
Holland;^  and,  in  1669,  the  Corporation  of  this  city, 
also  ijleading  the  Articles  of  Capitulation,  united  in  a 
petition  to  the  Dulic  for  the  same  commercial  jn-ivi- 
leges  which    other  Colonies    enjoyed.^     In    1680,    the 


1  s  II  1  I  ai  IL  1  lily  ti)  be  teadrotl  tu  liis  Kuyall  Jiighuef, 
fuulot  bt  J  w..  t  tl  I  teCovcmofof  Iffw  Sctlicriiiiuls,  \a  \M 
Id   ItG  ut  1      -joU      t  tlieDituli  iHliaLltiiuts  tliLW." 

1  J«  lug  uost  iMaells  Sfii'ie  Si,  to  y^  JltliuWf!  jo  [,yr<ls  of  his 
Ma«  liioit  In>'>i8  Pi'iiiie  Ooimoell.  Tlio  iRiuflli  ■Mi-ri.  ,,|  \\\,.(  t^tujve- 
saiit,  late  Uovoi'uo' of  y*  Oitty  ami  llbrt.  cil,  ..  '..-i  .!.  .  mul  tk-n- 
emll  of  ys  S"ew  NGtliBiQaucls,  for  1111(1  In    I,,-  .|    r  .    .;;.,   ,imi  i|n. 

Dutch  Waixiii,  ](oiv  Yof  Mftia  siiliiecfb  iuKtsu  iii.L.i.'"     ■  \i.u,i\  niiiUiriliT- 
od  3:itli  October.  '67." 

2  "PetitJoii  of  Olive  StuyvosiHLt  VfUi  UurtJaut  &  otiiew,  wiu-eniiui.' 
wnrting  ii  sliipp  to  New  Yorlv,"  roiid  in  Cuimcill  QtliDr,  1068. 

y  "ThuHuiiibleiKititiouoftlioMaiur  ,111(1  Al(i«riii(.'ii  of  Sow  Yurkw.  in 
holiMlti-  of  tbi'iuselvos  and  tJie  liwt  of  tlii;  luJiubitiiutM  of  tJiis  ijIiicl-." 
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merchants  of  this  city,  the  greater  portion  of  whom 
were  Dutch,  or  of  Dutch  descent,  refused  to  pny  cus- 
toms which  had  been  imposed  by  the  Dulse's  offi- 
cers ;*  and  they  dischai'ged  their  cargoes  in  defiance 
of  the  Government,^  ai'reatcd  and  tried  the  Collector  of 
the  Port,— who  was  also  Mayor  of  the  City, — and,  when 
he  challenged  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  they  sent 
him  to  England  for  ti-iat,  on  a  charge  of  treason.^  From 
the  Merchants  of  this  city,  the  disaffection  extended  to 
others,  in  different  parts  of  the  Colony,*  and  the  Rev- 
enues— that  most  vital  part  of  the  Duke's  franchise^ 
were  almost  wholly  cut  off;  while  the  anthoiity  of  the 
Courts,— so  powerful  was  the  opposition,— was  openly 
defied.  Capt.  Brockholes,  the  Duke's  Receiver-Gen- 
eral, writing  to  Gov.  Andros,  Sept.  17,  1681,  says, 
"Nothing  was  paid  in  by  any,  and  though  siuce  I  have 
done  what  was  possible  to  gettthe  Excise  kept  up,  mj 
Endeavors  therein  have  proved  ineffectuall — the  mer- 
chants takeing  advantage  of  Courts  who  Being  Scared 
Refuse  to  Justifie  and  maintaine  my  ord'rts."  With 
these  facts  1  respectfully  submit  the  matter  to  the  Soci- 
ety, believing  that  to  the  Batch  and  the  Merchants  of 


i  "TlH'Tiill  l„uri(l  :i^'iiiiist-Ciil.t.  Wia.  Dyiv,"  .uul  "Tlie  Proa-eaiiigs 
iipiiinst  Ml-. l>y«r,  Colbi'tar crC  tlie I'ort  of  Sow  Toik." 

3  Culoiiiiil  DuruiiR-.iits,  in.,  i).  28il,  iK>tL\ 

8  ■'l.utUirtVoiii  Mn- GiJiirtof  Assii;B.s,HtE"ew  York,  to  tlic  Seeretniy  of 
State,  1 081."     '-Ui'.  Will.  Dyei-s  iietitioii  to  the  Eing,"  &c. 

4  111  ijo  part  of  the  Oolouj  waa  the  opposition  ijiore  Btreniioiisly  main- 
tained tliiiu  ill  lOster  ooiiiity,  wliere  some  of  tlie  most  wealthy  and  inflnen- 
tialoftlii'Dutuli  Hettlerspei-emptoi-ily  deeliiiedto  take  the  oath  as  long  aii 
they  livod.  (.)iii;  of  "those  was,  J^ercJc  Glinis  De.  Witt,  a  magistrate,  imdtlie 
poawissor  ijf  Itu-fii'  ei-tiites,  an  ancest.ir  of  my  fi-ieuds  0.  -T.  and  E.  De  Witt 
mid  Willirtiii  A.  Pe  Witt,  Esips.,  of  Now  York ;  niid  hln  propei-tj  was  siiveil 
rrrniLcontiscatlim,  utter  hiadL'Coase,  by  Ms  oldest  son,  who  petit.ionud  for, 
mid  (ihliiiiic'd,  tlio  |invik'}re  of  tiiiiiifT  the  oatlj,    which  his  father  had  so 

■  Ktwidily  ir>i'te<t, 
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tlie  city  of  New  For/c— whose  fidelity  to  the  Capitula- 
tion, and  whose  vigilant  watchMnoss  in  the  cause  of 
Freedom,  at  that  early  day,  never  faltered — the  Colony 
is  indebted  for  its  first  popular  A^eiubly,  and  the 
country  for  many  of  the  most  substantial  blessings, 
consequent  on  that  coucessiou,  which  it  now  enjoys. 
It  has  boon  well  said,  recently,  in  this  connection,  by  a 
leanied  historian  of  New  York,'  that  "the  resistiuice  of- 
fered, thus  eaxly,  by  the  Merchants  of  New  York,  to 
Taxation  witltout-  Eeprt^cntatioii,  led  to  the  intro- 
duction, sooji  after,  of  a  rcpresentiitive  form  of 
government  into  the  Province" ;  and  he  might  have 
added,  with  equal  propriety,  that  that  measure  was 
immediately  hastened  by  the  action  of  the  Court  of 
Assizes— six  of  the  .Tudges  of  which,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  body  of  the  Grand  Jurors,  were  also 
Merchants  of  thecMy  of  New  York} 


1  Dr.  E.  B.  O'Oidlseiiaii,  in  liw  iiott  to  "  Tlie  Bill  foiuid  ngwnst  Capt. 
Wm.  Djre."     (Colonial  Daamneiiti-  of  N'eic  Ynrh,  11/,,  p.  28y,) 

2  On  tlieejtJi  ofTuuL,  1681  tl  t  comiul  of  tht  pio^.iicc  the  lUdei 
menof  N'ewYoik  mid  tlu  insfact-  u--«i.iiibl«l  at  •»  spocLfll  nuiirt  of  n» 
size,  lidd  ill  tiio  city  ofNuvYork  Iramlh  ]  tt  i  1  On.  Dnive  on  a 
presentment  of  the  (l)nnl  Jury,  wTiu  hit  \  1  the  greit 
pressure  and  liiuientoble  condition  oi  Hi-.  M  tliisjjm 
Kojnl  Highuew.  Ooluuj,  and  nlau  preset  I  ^dy  dmj 
ease  uf  tlione  Lindens  tliat  in  asbeniWyit  tl  ,  L  t.3tabli9he(l 
by  a  free  oliuiM.  of  the  tieelioldtia  and  ntluihUaiiUi  ut  this  youi  Kovil 
Highness'  Oolon>  widths  tomt  liuding  itntU '  onooniiit'ed  and  obhged 
to  cmuiu-r  icilli  th(  '<iul  yiaad  iiiqvmt,  and  in  nil  sabimisne  iinmiiLi  to 
piTOtrate  oui-selvus  at  yom-Kuyal  Highness' feet^  niid  iMpresent  tlie  miser- 
able and  depJornble  condition  of  tlieinhabitiuits  of  tliis  your  Royal  Highness' 
Ooiony,  wlio,  tor  many  years  past,  have  groaned  undw  inespressiblu  bur- 
dens by  having  on  arbitrmy  and  absolute  power  ased  and  exercised  over 
as,  by  which  a  yearly  revenue  is  exacted  ti-oiu  n-i  against  our  irills,  and 
ti-ade  grievously  burdened  witli  unduo  and  unahuid  customs,  imposed  on 
tlie  merchandise  withoiit  our  uonsent;  our  liberty  and  freedom  eutliralled, 
and  tlio  inliabitautii  wAo%  shut  out  ami  dejn-iteil  i/aky  ghm'e  tote  or 
interest  in  the  Gmerniitent,  to  tliou-  fji'eat  difoouragemeiit.  and  contrary 
to  tlie  laws,  I'ifflits,  liberties,  and  privi!ofre»  of  the  subject,  su   that  we  are 
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The  privilege  of  a  popular  Assembly,  which  had 
been  secured  to  the  people  of  the  Colony,  after  a  strug- 
gle of  twenty  years,  was  enjoyed  but  for  a  very  limited 
period.  In  February,  1685,  the  Duke  ascended  the 
throne,  as  the  successor  of  his  brother,  Charles  II ;  and 
on  the  29th  May,  1686,  Governor  Dongan  was  instruct- 
ed to  declare  the  Bill  of  Privileges,  under  which  the 
Assembly  was  then  held,  "Repealed,  determined,  & 
made  void,"  '—the  sole  power  of  legislation  being, 
thereby,  transferred  from  the  Assembly  of  the  People 
to  the  Governor  and  Council.  Other  measm-es,  equally  . 
oppressive,  were  ordered  at  the  same  time — the  reve- 
nues being  placed  under  the  unlimited  control  of 
the  Governor  f  no  taxes  or  imposts  could  be  reduced  f 
no  schoolmaster  could  keep  school,  unless  he  had  re- 
ceived a  license  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canierhunj  ;^ 
HO  printing  press  could  be  kept  for  piinting,  "nor 
any  book,  pamphlet,  or  other  matters  whatsoever  bee 
pri]ited  without  the  Governor's  especial  leave  &  li- 
cense first  obtained,"'  "thus  establishing  a  real  tyranny," 
as  Chalmers  observes,'  "and  depriving  the  objects  of 
it  of  the  most  powerful  meaiis  of  rendering  it  odious 
in  the  sight  of  mankind,  and,  consequently,  less  perma- 
nent. Thus,"  he  continues,  "deprived  of  an  Assembly, 
was  New  Yoi'k  unhappily  reduced,  once  more,  to  the 
condition  of  a  conquered  province." 

esteemed  jis  nothing,  jiud  Imve  1)0001)1(1  u  reproacli  ti>(lic  iioiglibovH in  other 
his  miyeaty'ii  ooloiiies,"  &<;.,  -'ivhicli  jiouesaibitcs  us,  in  bihall'  of  tliis  your 
Rojalllighuesa' Colony,  to  ljecomulmmblesii]iiili;inl^  and  -iiiliM-  li>  ynur 
Boynl  H^hness,  pmjiug,"  &c. 

1  Instructions  to  Gov.Doiipin,  3!)lh  May,  lliSG,  seetiuii  1^. 

3  Ibid,  eeolion  20. 

3  Ibitl,  section  33. 

4  Ibid,  section,  38. 
3  Ibid,  suction  6S. 

6  Puiiticnl  Annidtf,  ]i.  SSS. 
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la  1689,  in  the  exercise  of  those  great  fiindamental 
privileges  which  have  been  so  graphically  described 
by  Mr.  Jefierson,  in  tiie  introduction  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  by  the  grace  of  God,  rather  than 
by  that  of  the  King,  the  people  of  New  York  sunimarjly 
dismissed  the  royal  guvernment  ofLieutenant-Goveruor 
Nicholson,  and  instituted  a  new  one,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  a  respectable  merchant,  named  Jacob  Leisler.^ 
When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  Colony  had  been 
governed,  during  the  preceding  four  years,  under  the 
instructions  which  the  Duke  had  given  to  Governor 
Dongan,  to  which  I  have  referred ;  and  that  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, a  few  days  before,  had  been  heard  to 
assert  "that  the  people  of  New  York  was  a  conquered 
people,  without  claim  to  the  rights  of  Englishmen  ;  and 
that  the  Prince  might  lawfully  govern  the  Colony  by 
his  own  will,  and  appoint  what  laws  he  pleased,"  the 
cause  and  the  purposes  of  this  local  revolution  will  be 
understood;  and  the  character  of  New  York,  and  her 
progress  in  the  development  of  the  political  rights  of 
Jier  people,  can  also,  therefrom,  be  readily  deterniined. 

In  1691,  still  anxious  to  secure  to  the  people,  under 
William  and  Mary,  what  James  had  refused  to  ratify, 
the  Assembly  passed  "An  Act  declaring  what  are  the 
Rights  and  Priviledges  of  their  Majesties'  Subjects  inhab- 
iting within  their  Province  of  New  York,"^  among 
which  was  the  declai-ation — 

"That  the  supream  Legislative  Power  and  Authority, 
under  their  Majesties,  \Yilliam  and  Mary,  King  and 
Queen  of  England^  tBc,  shall  forever  be  and  reside  in 


1    .Si]iitlL'.s  Nuw  York,  L,    ]i 
tliB  Doouiiioiitiu-ylliatui-y  uf  N<j^ 

3  Joiiriml  of  tlwiGcJifnil  A^- 
P.  M,  April  3S,  ItJUl. 
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a  Govemor  in  Chief  and  Council  appointed  by  their 
Majesties,  their  Heirs  and  Successors ;  and  the  People, 
by  their  Representatives,  met  and  convened  in  General 
Assembly";  and  another,  providing  "That  no  Aid, 
Tax,  Talliagc  or  Custom,  Loan,  Bonevolen.ee,  Gift, 
Excise,  Duty  or  Imposition  whatsoever,  shall  be  laid, 
assessed,  imposed,  levyed  or  required  of  or  on  any  of 
their  Majesties'  Subjects  within  this  Province.  £c.  or 
on  their  Estates,  upon  any  manner  of  Colour  or  Pre- 
tence whatsoever,  but  by  the  Act  and  Consent  of  the 
Governor  and  Council,  and  Representatives  of  the 
People   in  General  Assembly  met  and    convened-'" 

In  terms  such  as  these,  the  motit  loyid  of  Lhe 
people  of  New  York,  as  early  as  1091,  maintain- 
ed the  great  principles  of  1765  and  of  1776  ;  but  their 
Majesties — like  their  tyrannical  predecessors — witness- 
ed every  encroachment  on  their  prerogative  with  alarm, 
and  the  Act  was  vetoed" — again  destroying  the  young 
bud  of  freedom,  but  still  leaving  "the  root  of  the  mat- 
ter," deeply  seated,  in  the  breasts  of  the  people. 

In  1704,  the  unprincipled  Lord  Cornbury  renewed 
the  strife  on  the  part  of  Queen  Anne,  by  declaring  that 
he  "knew  of  no  rights  which  the  Assembly  possessed, 
as  such,  but  such  as  the  Queen  was  pleased  to  allow 
it";''  and  the  Assembly  was  not  backwai^d  in  resenting 
the  insult.*  Knowing  the  unprincipled  avai'ice  and  the 
dishonest  practices  of  the  Govcrno]-,   in  his  propensity 

1  The  Laws  of  Hct  MujestleB  Colony  of  New  York  ;  Ilmd/ard's  EiUt., 
H".  Y.,  ITIO,  i.p.  2,  3. 

2  Laws  of  New  York,  from  tlio  yvAV  1(J'J1  to  1731.  (Livingston  & 
Stnitli'sEd.,  JT.  Y.,  1752.)    F.5. 

3  Sjioedi  of  Loi-d  Coi'iibniy  in  tlie  Joui'ijuls  of  tlit  Goiiei'iil  Aswuiljly  of 
New  York,  Die  Jmii,  iJ  h,  A.  M..  Jvyie  1,  1705. 

4  Adilve 
of  tliu  Ooii 
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for  plrtiider,  the  pxii'si>strings  of  tin;  Colony  were  also 
drawn  tiifhter  than  over  ;'  anrl,  for  tho  extraordinary 
supplies  which  were  voted  in  the  following  year,°  a 
special  treasurer,  who  was  responsible  only  to  the 
Assembly,  was  appointed  at  the  same  time,"  and  af- 
terwards secured  by  royal  eoneession.* 

In  1707,  when  Francis  Makemie  and  John  Hampton, 
two  Presbyterian  ministci's,  were  aiTosted  for  proaehing 
without  a  license  from  the  Governor,  and  justified  them- 
selves under  the  English  law,  known  as  "the  Act  of 
Toleration",  they  were  told  that  the  provisions  of  that 
Act  wci'e  limited  to  England ;  that  the  Queen's  ecclesi- 
astical authority,  in  the  Colonies,  was  supreme ;  and 
that  it  had  been  delegated  by  her  to  the  Governor, 
whose  license  had  not  been  obtained,  either  for  the 
preachers  or  the  house  in  which  they  had  ministered. 
Hampton  was  liberated  before  trial ;  but  the-  case  of 
Makemie  was  submitted  to  a  juiy  of  the  people,  when 
the  law  as  well  as  the  fact  was  adjudicated,  and  the 
prisoner  acquitted,  in  defiance  of  the  ecclesiastical  pre- 
tensions of  the  Governor  and  the  Queen,  and  in  conso- 
nance with  that  "freedom  of  conscience,"  which  had, 
from  the  earliest  days,  been  the  privilege  of  every  resi- 
dent of  the  Colony.' 

1  The  Hiraso  stoiiflily  i-ettiscd  h>  allow  tlie  Ooiiiioil  to  iiiterfoi'f  witL,  or 
amenil,  my  "Mmioj- Rills."  (Jowiial  of  tlie Aime^jiljly,  Jim^ilO  and  June 
IB,  ir04.) 

2  Journal  of  tlioWeDei-iil  AMscniblj.  June  15  iwd  June  'IS,  1705. 

J!  Jonrnal  r>f  the  Gcuoriil  A.-seiahly,  Jiiiio  20,  1703.  Jt  uppeai'B  that  the 
Treasurer,  thus  appointed,  n-i\^  Col,  Ahratinm  rto  Pejster,  the  eldest  son 
of  Jo£iiiiiei<  do  Poystoi-. 

4  Speech  of  Lord  Cm-nhir//  in  tho  JmiiTinl  nf  the  General  Assembly, 
Die  Ymerin,  11  lio.  A.  AT..  He-pt.  27,  170(i. 

5  A  XniTfttive  of  n  New  nad  Unnsunl  Amertciin  Ini prison tnent  of  Two 
Pi-eshyt-erian  Ministera,  and  Pi'Osecalioii  of  Mr.  Fi'ancis  SIfikeraie.  one  ef 
them,  for  pi-eacliiug  one  sermon   in  the   oity   of  New  Torfe,     Reprinted 

■  5f.  Y.,  1755,  pp,  o3. 
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In  1708  the  Assembly  rel'usbcl  tu  contimio  tho  sup- 
plies, in  consequence  of  the  fruudf-  which  had  been 
committed  by  Lord  Cornburj';'  iind,  among  other  re- 
solutions and  bills,  it  received  a  report  from  a  special 
committee  on  Grievances,  and  ai)proved  the  resolutions 
which  the  committee  had  recommended.^  The  terms 
of  these  resolutions  bespeak  the  spirit  of  the  people  not 
less  than  that  of  their  representatives ;  and,  as  will  be 
seen,  they  proposed  a  line  of  action  which,  even  under 
a  republican  government,  has  not  been  carried  out 
until  a  recent  date.  These  are  the  words:  '■'■Jiesohed : 
That  it  is  the  Opinion  of  this  Committee,  That  the  ap- 
pointing Coroners  in  this  Colony,  without  their  being 
chosen  by  the  People,  is  a  Grievance,  and  contrary  to 
Law.  Resolved  :  That  it  is,  and  always  has  been,  the 
unquestionable  Right  of  every  Freeman  in  this  Colony, 
that  ho  hath  a  perfect  and  entire  Property  in  his  goods 
and  Estate.  Resolved :  That  the  Imposing  and  Levying 
of  any  Monies  upon  his  Majesty'sSubjeetsof  this  Colony, 
under  any  Pretence  or  Colour  whatsoever,  without  Con- 
sent in  General  Assembly,  is  a  Grievance  and  a  Viola- 
tion of  the  People's  Property.  Resolved:  That  for  any 
Officer  whatsoever,  to  extort  from  the  People  extrava- 
gant airdunlimitted  Fees,  or  any  Monies  whatsoever,  not 
positively  established  and  regulated  by  Consent  in 
General  Assembly,  is  mireasonable  and  unlawful,  a  gi-eat 
Grievance;  and  tending  to  the  utter  Destruction  of  all 
Property  in  this  Plantation.  Resolved :  That  the  erect- 
ing a  Court  of  Equity,  without  consent  in  General  As- 
sembly, is  contrary  to  Imw,  .without  Precedent,  and  of 
dangerous  Consequence  to  the  Liberty  and  Properties  of 
the  Subjects.    Resolved:  That  the  raising  of  Monies  for 

1  Journal  of  tlie  General  Assembly  (Edit,  Wi.)  pp.  218-a!!B  ;  Smith's 
ifew  York,  (Ed.  1S39,)  T.  p,  105. 

2  Journal  of  the-  General  Asseiiibly,  Die  fJaiiatii,  8  Jio.  A.  M'.,  Sept. 
11,  1708. 
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the  Suppni-t  of  Govnmnieiit,  or  other  necessary 
Charge,  hy  iiny  Tax,  Impost  or  burthen  on  Goods 
iiuported  or  exported,  or  miy  Clog  or  Hindrance 
on  Traffic  or  Coraniercc,  is  fonnd,  hy  Experience, 
to  he  the  Expulsion  of  many,  and  the  Impover- 
ishing ,  of  tlie  rest  of  the  Plantere,  Freeholders, 
and  Inhabitants  of  this  Colony;  of  most  pernicious 
Conseqnenee,  which,  if  continued,  wilUuiavoidably  prove 
the  Destruction  of  the  Colony.  Resolved  :  That  the  ex- 
cessive Sums  of  Money  received  from  Masters  of  Vessels 
trading  \e]-G,  under  the  Notion  of  Port  Chai-ges,  visit- 
ing the  said  Vessels  by  supernumerary  Officers,  and 
taking  extraordinary  Fees,  is  the  great  Discouragement 
of  Trade  and  Strangers  conaing  amongst  us,  beyond  the 
Pi-ecedent  of  any  othe]-  Port,and  without  Colonr  of  Law. 
Resolved :  That  the  compelling  any  Man  cleared  upon 
Trial  by  Jury,  or  otherwise,  to  pay  any  Fees  for  iiis 
Prosecution,  or  anything  whatsoever,  unless  the  Fees 
of  tlie  Officers  whom  he  employs  for  his  necessaiy 
Defence,  is  a  great  Grievance,  nnd  contraiy  to  Jus- 
tice," 

III  the  following  year  (1709),  Lord  Lovelace  renewed 
the  attempt  to  secure  the  unlimited  control  of  the  rev- 
enue, and  to  place  the  power  of  levying  taxes  beyond 
the  interfe]-ence  of  the  Assembly.'  The  latter  body, 
true  to  the  principles  involved  in  the  second,  third, 
a.nd  fourth  resolutions  of  the  preceding  year,  positively 
declined  to  comply  with  the  requisition ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  in  defiance  of  the  government,  it  authorized 
the  collection  of  £2500  onlj',  and  appropriated  every 
penny  of  it,    by    special  provision,  for  specified    ob- 


1    Lord  Lovelace's   Speech.     (Jounial   of  the  General   Assembly    Die 
Jovis,  9  ho.  A.  M.,  April  T,  1709.) 
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jects.'  By  this  uiinsuiil  and  aggres.'iive  act,  the  Assem- 
bly, in  behalf  of  the  people,  held  a  controlUng  influouco 
over  the  royal  government,  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  that  the  House  of  Commons  does  in 
the  government  of  England ;  and'  estabHshed,  practi- 
cally—and in  direct  conflict  -with  the  rights  of  the  con- 
queror over  the  persons  and  estates  of  the  vanquish- 
ed— that,  so  far  as  the  internal  affairs  of  New  York 
were  concerned,  there  should  bo  "no  faxatwn  without 
representation. " 

Defeated  in  this,  the  next  attempt  was  made  in  a 
uioi'e  insidious  and  indirect  manner  ;  andinNov.  1711, 
the  Council,  claiming  the  right  to  participate  in  idl  classes 
of  legislation,  was  made  the  chosen  instrument  of  the 
government  for  that  purpose.  With  the  assertion  that 
it  was  "a  Part  of  the  Legislature,  constituted,  as  the  As- 
sembly was,  by  the  mere  Grace  of  the  Crown,"  the 
Council  claimed  the  i-ight  to  make  amendments  to  the 
revenue-bills,''  by  which  means  a  check  would  have  been 
placed  on  the  action  of  the  Assembly,  in  its  assaults 
on  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  or  the  authority  of 
the  Governor.  But  the  Asstimbly  wa-s  not  slow,  either 
in  discovering  the  dangerous  device,  or  in  resenting, 
with  proper  spirit,  th<!  attempted  interference  with  tbe 
property  of  the  people.  "  'Tis  true,"  were  its  spirited 
words,'  "the  Share  the  Council  have  (if  any)  in  the 
Legislation,  docs  not  flow  from  any  Title  they  have,  from 
the  Nature  of  that  Board,  which  is  only  to  advise  ;  or 
from  their  being  another  distinct  State,  or  Rank  of  Peo- 
ple in  the  Constitution,  which  they  are  not,   being  all 

1  Jounml  of  t]ie  Gcaovtil  Assembly,  I>ie  JotAs,  fl  ho.  A.  M..  Xay  5, 
709. 

3  Journal  of  .the  ttciiei-nl  .isseinblj,  Die  Venms,  3    ho.  P.  M.  Mai-ah 
16,  ITII. 

D  Journal  of  tlio  GBueral  Assembly,  Die  SaUatU,  1)  ho.  J.  M.,  JVw. 

IT,  mi. 
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Commons ;  but  only  from  the  mere  Pleasure  of  the 
Prince,  signified  in  the  Commission.  On  the  contrary, 
the  inherent  Right  the  Assembly  have  to  dispose  of  the 
Money  of  the  Freemen  of  this  Colony,  does  not  pro- 
ceed from  any  Commission,  Letters  Pate'nt,  or  other 
Grant  from  the  Crown  ;  but  from  the  free  Choice  and 
Election  of  the  People,  who  ought  not  to  be  Divested 
of  their  Property,  (nor  justly  can,)  without  their  Con- 
sent. Any  former  Condescensions  of  other  Assemblies 
will  not  prescribe  to  the  Council  a  Privilege  to  make 
any  of  those  Amendments,  and,  therefore,  they  have  it 
not.  If  the  Lords  Commissioners  for  Trade  and  Plan- 
tations did  conceive  no  Reason  why  the  Council  should 
not  have  Right  to  amend  Money-bills,  this  is  far  from 
concluding  there  are  none  ;  the  A^embly  understand 
them  very  well,  and  arc  sufdciently  convinced  of  the 
Necessity  they  are  in,  not  to  admit  of  any  Encroachment 
so  much  to  their  Prejudice."  Without  occupying  the 
time  of  the  Society  by  noticing  the  constantly  recurring 
attempts  of  the  Government,  during  the  succeeding 
twenty  years,  to  regain  the  prerogatives  which  had 
been  seized  by  the  people  and  the  Assembly,  I  beg  to 
invite  its  attention  to  a  circumstance  which  occurred  in 
August,  1733,  and  produced  more  important  results 
thati  any  which  preceded  it,  either  in  this  or  any  other 
Colony.  At  that  time,  Governor  Cosby,  i.n  the  exercise 
of  the  authority  which,  although  dormant,  had  never 
been  surrendered, — the  authority  of  the  victor  over 
the  vanquished, — removed  Chief  Justice  Morris,  without 
impeachment  or  trial,and  advanced  Mr.  James  DeLancey, 
a  more  consistent  friend  of  the  government  to  the  vacant 
seat.^  This  flagrant  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  Judi- 
ciary and  of  the  people,  was  too  palpable  an  attempt  to 

1  Book  of  Oommisaions,  {Sec.  <tf  StaWe  Office)  3,  folio  272. 
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restore  the  old  order  of  affairs,  to  be  allowed  to  pass 
without  notice  ;  and  both  the  parties  into  which  the 
Colony  had  been  divided,  and  all  the  energies  which, 
for  several  years,  had  been  held  in  check,  were,  at  once, 
aroused  into  complete  action.  All  the  grievances  of 
the  preceding  sixty  years  were  brought  into  judgment ; 
all  the  passions  and  prejudices  and  malignance  of  spirit 
—the  more  pungent  from  their  temporary  repose — -were 
called  into  requisition ;  the  columns  of  the  press  teemed 
with  essays  and  labored  arguments  to  prove  or  to  dis- 
prove the  illegality  of  the  removal ;  and  a  conflict  was 
commenced,  between  the  people  and  the  government, 
which  was  continued,  without  ceasing,  but  with  greater 
or  lesser  violence,  until  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  on  the 
24th  December,  1814,  confinned  the  entire  separation 
of  the  contestants,  not  only  in  New  York,  but,  also, 
within  the  boundaries  of  those  twelve  Colonies,  whose 
"chartered  privileges"  had  been  so  often  spoken  of  by 
the  people,  and  so  little  respected  by  the  Government. 
As,  in  October,  1642,  the  New  Netherlands  had 
granted  a  home,  with  "freedom  to  worship  God,"  to 
the  persecuted  Sectaries  of  Massachusetts;^  so,  in 
1709-10,  the  Colony  of  New  York  had  given  shelter  to 
the  fugitive  Palatines  who  had  fled  from  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  French  in  Germany.^  One  of  these,  a  pen- 
niless lad  of  thii'teen  years,^  the  eldest  son  of  a  friend- 
less widow,*  was  apprenticed,  by  the  public  authorities, 
on  the  twenty-sixth  of  October,  1710,  to  William  Brad- 

1  O'OiJlaghan'a  New  Netherlands,  I,  p.  258 ;  Bolton's  Westchester,  ii., 
pp.  145-7,  and  the  documents  contained  therein. 

3  Order  of  Ooimcill  for  Naturalizing  and  aending  certain  Palatines  to 
New  York,  lOth  May,  1T08;  Minnies  of  Provincial  Ooanoil,  13,  16,  and 
17  June,  1710. 

8  List  of  the  Palatines  remaining  at  New  York,  1710. 

4  In  the  list  last  referred  to  appear  the  names,  "Johanna  Zangerin,  wid.^ 
age  33;  John  Peter,  18;  Johannes,  7;  Anna  Oathai'ina,  10. 
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ford,  a  respectable  printer  in  this  city,  '■  who  had  "entered 
into  an  Instrument  in  Writeing,"  with  Dr.  Stoats  and 
Rip  Van  Dam,  who  were  the  committee  for  that  pur- 
pose, "to  Cloath,  Victnall,  and  use  him  well,  and  to  de- 
liver him  to  the  Government  when  called  for."^  Little 
did  William  Bradford,  his  paper-capped  journeymen, 
or  his  black-faced  apprentices,  suppose  that  the  father- 
less foreigner— a  refugee  and  a  pauper^with  his  home- 
ly apparel  and  his  broken  English,  was  the  chosen  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  an  over-ruling  Providence,  for 
the  establishment  of  a  free  Colonial  Press ;  and,  as  little 
did  they  suppose  that  for  him  had  been  reserved  the 
honor  of  giving  an  impulse  to  the  mighty  political 
revolution — which,  even  at  that  day,  was  gathering  its 
strength — before  whose  Heaven-born  power  the  cor- 
ruption of  Courts  and  the  tyranny  of  Kings  would  be 
ground  into  powder.  But  so  it  was.  Diligently  serv- 
ing his  master  for  four  years,^  he  passed  through  the 
drudgery  of  "the  chapel,"  from  the  lowest  to  the  high- 
est grade ;  and  when  the  term  of  his  service  had  ex- 
pired— a  partnership  with  his  master  having  been  offer- 
ed and  accepted— the  imprint  of  "Bradford  and  Zenger" 
bore  testimony  to  the  integrity  of  the  friendless  Pala- 
tine.*    In  due  course  of  time,  the  means  which   were 


1  Among  the  "names  of  the  Palatine  children  apprenticed  by  Got. 
Hunter,  1710-I7l4,"appears  the  following:  "ITIO,  Oct.  3S,  John  Peter 
Zenger  ;  Age  13  ;  Parent,  Widw.  Hanali  Zensor  ;  Bound  to  Wm.  Brad- 
ford, Printer,  W.  Y." 

3  "Order  for  apprenticing  the  Palatine  Childron."     In  Council     Jun« 

30,  irio. 

3  By  an  Order  of  Oouucil,  July  27,  1710,  the  Boys  wore  directed  to  ho 
bonnd  nntil  the  age  of  17,  and  the  Oiria  till  they  reach  15, 

i  The  imprint  of  "Bradford  and  Zenger"  appears  on  the  title  of  a  copy 
of  "Klagte  van  Eeiage  Leeden  der  Nederdnytgo  Hei-vormde  Kerk, 
woonede  op  Earetans,  &o.,  in  de  ProTinde  von  ITieu-Jersey,  in  Noord- 
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requisite  to  establish  an  independent  office  had  been 
the  reward  of  Zenger's  industry;  and  when,  in  1733, 
the  despotic  removal  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Colony 
had  aroused  the  energies  of  the  people  of  New  York, 
'■'■The  New  York  Weekly  Journal,  containing  the  fresh- 
est advices,  foreign  and  domestic"  became  the  acknow- 
ledged organ  of  the  popular  party.  With  the  charac- 
,  ter  of  this  paper,— sustained,  as  it  was,  by  the  pens  of 
Chief-Justice  Morris,  James  Alexander,  William  Smith, 
Senr.,  aiid  other  intellectual  giants;  with  the  effect  of 
its  strictures  on  the  Government ;  with  the  seizure  and 
imprisonment  of  Zenger ;  with  the  arbitrary  erasure  of 
the  names  of  his  Counsel  from  the  rolls  of  the  Court ; 
with  the  trial  and  acquittal  of  the  prisoner ;  with  the 
exultation  with  which  the  people,  led  by  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  city  of  New  York,'  received  the  intelligence 

Amoricfi,  onder  de  Kroon  -von  Groot  Brittanje,  over  het  gedrag  Aldaai-  en 
Eldera,  van  Do.  Theodoms  JacobnsFrilinghnisen,  met  syaEerken-Eaftden, 
ten  Antwoord  op  bnne  Ban-Dreygende  Daag  Brieven,  &o. ;  aan  AUe 
Liefbebbers  derWaarheyd,  ter  onderoek,  Toorgesteld  Hoe  Die  Gegrond 
zyn,  of  Niet;  met  een  Hoodige  Voor,  Eeeden  tot  opbeldering  van  de 
Elagte  nytgegeven  Door  de  Gevorlma^gden,  der  Gemelde  Leeden, — Te 
Kien-York,  Gedmkte  bij  Willem  Bradford  en  J.  Peter  Zenger.  1Y25," 

TraTislation. — The  Oomplsist  of  certain  members  of  theDntoh  Refonn- 
ed  Ohnrob,  residing  at  Earitan,  &c.,  in  the  Province  of  New-Jersej,  in 
Kortb  America,  under  the  Grown  of  Gi-eat  Britain,  concerning  tie  condnot, 
there  and  elsewhere,  of  Domini  Theodore  Jacob  Frilinghuisen,  -with  his 
Consistory.  In  answer  to  their  fhreateningjndicialletters.  Presented  to 
all  the  lovers  of  tratb,  for  investigation,  whether  they  are  well  grounded  or 
not;  ivitJi  a  Preface  necessary  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Complaint  Pub- 
lished by  a  Committee  of  tlie  members  named. — Wew  York  :  Printed  by 
William  Bradford  and  J.  Peter  Zeuger.     1726. 

This  book  is  now  owned  by  B.  J".  Losaing,  Esq.,  of  Ponghkeepsie,  B".  T. 


1  The  proceedings  of  tlie  Common  Council  of  this  city,  on 
of  Zenger's  scquittal,  have  lieen  so  often  i-eferred  to,  that  a  more  extended 
notice  may  be  considered  unnecessary.  Aid  the  documents  have  never 
be^  printed,  however ;  and  as  they  confirm  what  I  have  said  respecting 
the  radical  sentiments  which  prevailed  in  New  York,  I  have,  through  the 
coui-tesy  of  my  friend,  D.  T.  Valentine,  Esq.,  the  venerable  Clerk  of  the 
Common  Oouacil,  procured  certified  copies  of  them  to  illustrate  my  subject. 
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of  this  victory  of  freemen  ;  and  witli  the  great  political 
revolution  which  it  produced,  every  intelligent  New- 
Yorker  ia  familiar  ;  and  the  time  of  the  Society  need 
not  be  taken  to  repeat  the  well-known  story. 

"  Att  a  Common  Oounoil  held  at  tlio  Oitj  Hal),  of  tie  said  City,  on 
Tuesday  the  16tli  day  of  September,  Audo  Dom.  1785  : 

"  Obdbisbd,  That  Andrew  Hamilton,  Esqr.  of  PLilsideJphiii,  Barmtei-  at 
Law,  be  presented  with  tlie  Freedom  of  this  Corporation  ;  andthttt  Alder- 
maa  Bayard,  Alderman  Johnson  and  Alderman  Foil  be  a  Oommittoe  to 
bring  in  a  Draught  thereof. 

"  Att  a  Common  Council  held  at  the  City  Hall  of  the  eaid  Oity,  on 
Monday  the  Twenty  Ninth  day  of  Septembei',  being  -Am  feast  day  of  St. 
Michael  the  Archangell,  Anno  Dom.  1785  : 

"Stephen  Bayard,  Simon  Johnson  &  Christopher  Fell,  Esqi-s.,  Aldermen,- 
to  whom  it  was  referred  to  prepare  the  Di-aught  of  the  Freedom  of  this 
Corporation,  to  be  presented  to  Andrew  Hamilton,  Esqr.,  make  their  Re- 
port thereon  in  the  words  following  (to  witt),  that  they  have  prepared  the 
form  of  the  Grant  to  the  said  Andrew  Hamilton,  Esqr.,  of  tho  Freedom  of 
the  City  of  Ifew  York  in  these  words  (to  witt) : 
Oity  of         ) 

lfewYork,ssf  Paul  EiOHiRD,  Esqr.,  Mayor  ;  the  Recorder,  Aldermen  and 
Assistants  of  the  Oity  of  New  York,  Convened  in  Common  Council — 
To  all  whom  these  Presents  shall  Come,- — Send  Greeting : 

"Whereas  Honour  is  the  first  Bevswrd,  of  Vertue,  and  Pnbliok  Benefltts  de. 
mand  A  Public  Acknowledgment,  We  therefore,  under  A  Grateful!  Sense 
of  the  Remarkable  Serrice  done  to  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Oity  and  Col- ' 
ony  by  Andrew  Hamilton,  Esq.,  of  Pensilvania,  Barrister  at  Law,  by  his 
Learned  and  Generous  defence  of  the  Eights  of  ManMnd  and.  theLibertij 
of  the  Preas,  in  the  Case  of  Johti  Peter  Zenger,  lately  tryed  on  an  In- 
formation Exhibited  in  the  Supream  Conrt  of  this  Colony,  do  by  these 
presents  bear  to  the  said  Andrew  Hamilton,  Esq.,  the  Public  thanks  of 
the  Fi'eemen  of  this  Corporation,  for  that  Signal  Service  which  he  Cheer- 
fully undertook  under  great  Indisposition  of  body  arid  Generously  perform- 
ed, Eefnsiog  any  ffee  or  Eeward,  And  in  Testimony  of  our  Great  Esteem 
for  hia  Person  and  Sense  of  his  Merit,  do  hereby  present  him  with  the 
Freedom  of  this  Corporation.  These  are  therefore  to  Oertifle  and  declare 
that  the  said  Andrew  Hamilton,  Esqr.,  is  hereby  Admitted,  Rewarded  and 
allowed  A  Freeman  and  Citizen  of  the  said  Oity.  To  Have,  Hold,  Enjoy 
andPartakeof  all  the  Benefltts,  Liberties,  Priyileges,  Freedoms  and  Immu- 
nities whatsoever  Granted  or  Belonging  to  A  Freeman  and  CitJaen  of  the 
Same  City. 

In  Testimony  whereof  the  Common  Council  of  the  said  Oity,  in  Common 
Council  Assembled,  have  Caused  the  seal  of  the  said  Oity  to  be  hereimto 
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My  object  in  thus  noticing  the  progress  of  the  oppo- 
sition in  the  earlier  history  of  the  Colony,  and  the  trial 
of  Zenger,  has  been  to  remind  the  Society  of  the  char- 
acter and  temper  of  the  people  among  whom  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  originated,  and  was  sustained,  in  its 
earliest  stages.  Accustomed  to  the  daily  taunts  that 
they  had  no  rights  but  those  which  the  King,  as  their 
conqueror,  had  pleased  to  give  them— although  sur- 
rounded by  other  Colonies,  where  "the  rights  of  Eng- 
lishmen" had  been  guaranteed  to  the  inhabitants  by 
"royal  charters"— the  people  of  New  York  had  fallen 
back  on  the  great  first  principles  of  government,  and, 
single-handed,  had   battled  manfully  for  their  funda- 

affixed,  this  Twenty-ninth  (lay  of  Sept«nitier,  Anno  Domini,  One  thoimiid 
Seven  hnudred  and  tlurty-five. 

By  Order  of  tJie  Common  Council, 

"WILL.  SHARPAS,  Oiei-k. 
And  we  do  furtlier  Report  that  Sundi-y  of  tlie  Members  of  this  Ooi-po- 
ratiou  and  Gentlemen  of  this  City,  have  Vohiiitarily  Contributed  Sufficient 
for  a  Gold  Box  of  five  Ounces  and  a  hal^  for  Indosing  the  Seal  of  the  Said 
Freedom,  npon  the  Lid  of  which  we  are  of  Opinion  Should  be  Engi-aved 
the  Arms  of  the  City  of  Kew  York.  Wittness  onr  hands  this  twenty- 
Ninth  day  of  September,  1735. 

STEPEN  BAYARD, 
S.  JOHKSON, 
CHRISTOPHER   FEJ.L. 
Which  Report  is  Approved  by  this  Court,  and  Ordered  that  tliei're«- 
dom  and  Box  be  forthwith  made  Pursuant  to  the  Said  Report,  and  that 
Mr.  Sharpaa,  tlio  Common  Olerk  of  this  City,  do  affis  the  Seal  to  the  Same 
Freedom,  and  inclose  it  in  the  Said  Box. 

Hr.  Alderman  Bayard  going  to  Philadelphia,  and  Offering  to  be  the 
Bearer  of  the  Sidd  Freedom  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  Ordered,  that  Mr,  Sharpas 
deliver  it  to  Alderman  Bayai-d  for  that  purpose,  and  that  Aldennan  Bay- 
ard do  deliver  it  to  Mr.  Hamilton  with  Assuraneea  of  the  Great  Esteem 
that  this  Corporation  have  for  liis  Person  and  Merits." 

Nms  Torh,  May  25,  1839. 
Idohereby  certify  tJie  foregoing  to  be  true  extracts  from  tiic  Minutes 
of  the  Common  Council  at  the  dates  above  given. 

D.  T.  Valbstine,  Oik.  0.  0. 
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mental  rights  as  men,  and  as  onembers  of  the  body 
politic.  For  nearly  seventy  years  this  constant  agita- 
tion had  been  continued  ;  and  every  New  Yorker,  from 
his  birth,  liad  grown  up  amidst  a  race  of  politicians, 
and  become  familiar  not  only  with  the  theory  of  gov- 
ernment, bnt  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  outrages 
committed  by  the  officers  of  the  Crown.  The  libera- 
tion of  the  press,  on  the  acquittal  of  Zenger,  immedi- 
ately increased  the  supply  of  political  information ; 
and,  as  quickly,  every  citizen  became,  if  possible,  more 
completely  a  politician.  A  royalist  writer,^  speaking 
of  those  times,  informs  us  that  "the  scribblers  of  the 
day  grew  more  wanton  than  ever"  ;  and  that  "the  con- 
tending parties  left  no  stone  unturned  to  gratify  their 
revenge."  With  Chief  Justice  Morris  and  the  venera- 
ble Rip  Van  Dam,  with  James  Alexander  and  William 
Smith,  Senior,  at  the  head  of  one  party,  and  Governor 
Cosby  and  Chief  Justice  Delancy  at  the  head  of  the 
other,  each  actuated  by  the  most  malignant  feelings,  it 
need  not  be  wondered  at  that  the  strife  was  marked 
with  unusual  ability  and  relentless  fury. 

The  death  of  the  Governor,  in  1 73 6,  and  the  rival 
claims  of  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Rip  Van  Dam,  to  the 
right  of  succession,  did  not,  in  the  least,  allay  the 
strife  or  quiet  the  people  ;  and  when  the  former  gen- 
tleman withdrew  to  the  fort,  an  intelligent  and  deter- 
mined party  rallied  ai'ound  the  latter,  with  a  full  de- 
termination to  meet  force    with    force.''     The  recogni- 


1  Bmitli's  New  York,  II.,  (Ed.  1829)  p.  SS. 

2  President  Olai-ke  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  15"ew  Yorl;,  March  16,  1736  ; 
Eip  Van  Dam  to  President  Olarte,  Marcli  11, 1736  ;  President  Clarke  to 
Dute  of  Newcastle,  and  to  Kt.  Hon,  Horace  WaJpole,  Marcli  16,  1786  \ 
Smith's  New  York,  (Ed.  1829)  If.,  pp.  36-30. 
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tioii  of  the  former,  by  the  Home  Government,'  which 
reached  New  York  on  the  day  before  the  intended  as- 
mult  on  the  fort,*  settled  the  dispute  concernhig  rank, 
without  reconciling  the  parties  on  other  subjects ;  and, 
with  well-defined  principles  on  the  part  of  both,  the 
strife,  although  modified,  still  continued. 

With  rival  presses,  laden  with  the  elaborate  essays 
of  that  period,  each  struggled  for  the  mastery  among 
the  people,  untillT44,  when  the  influence  of  the  popu- 
lar party  had  become  so  great  that  another  important 
concession  was  yielded  by  the  Governor.  On  the  14th 
September,  of  that  year,  the  Judiciary  was  relieved 
from  its  dependence  upon  the  Government  by  the 
withdrawal  of  Chief  Justice  Delancy's  Commission, 
which  he  had  before  held  "during  the  pleasure  of  the 
King,"  and  by  the  issue  of  a  new  one,  to  be  held  "dur- 
,  ing  his  good  behavior."^ 

This  first  fruit  of  the  freedom  of  the  Colonial  Press 
gave  fresh  courage  to  the  people,  and,  from  that  time,* 
an  organized  opposition  to  the  Crown— without  a  spe- 
cific title  in  the  beginning,  but,  afterwards,  well 
known  as  "The  Sons  of  Libebtt,"    or,  more  familiarly 

1  Oommission  of  George  Clarke,  as  Lientenant-Govenwr  of  New  York ; 
Mgned  "Oarolihb  E.  0.  R."  nnd  dated  Jnly  18,  1736. 

2  President  Oiarke  to  Uie  Lords  of  Trade,  New  York,  Oct.  18,  iTSfi. 
The  same  to  the  Duko  of  Newcastle,  New  York,  Nov.  S3,  1785.  Lieut. 
Gov.  Clarke  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  Nov.  27,  1736.  Smith's  New  York, 
(Ed,  1839)  II.,  pp.  30-33. 

g.  Delancy's  Life  of  Delancy. 

4  "After  Mr.  Delanoy  had,  by  ciyoliag  Mr.  Clinton,  received  the  Oom- 
mission of  Chief  Justice  during  good  behavior,  the  Profession  of  the  Law 
entered  into  an  Aseociation,  the  effects  of  which,  I  believe,  your  Lord- 
ship had  formerly  opportanity  of  observing  in  some  stiTking  instances. 
They  proposed  nothing  less,"  &c. — Letter  qf  Lieut.  Gov.  Golden  to  the 
Barl  of  Ealifaa:,  33  Jfe6.,  176B,/rom  liU MS.  Letter  Booh,  {GoUm  Oolieo- 
Uom)  in  the  New  York  Historical  Soaiety^s  Library. 
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as  'Thk  Liberty  Boys," — was  maintained  and  kept  in 
operation.  Sustained,  in  the  beginning,  by  the  great 
abihties  of  James  Alexander  and  William  Smith,  it  was 
not  long  before  the  younger  members  of  the  bar, — 
especially  William  Livingston,  John  Morin  Scott,  and 
William  Smith,  Jr., — occupied  their  places,  and  carried 
out  their  designs.  In  the  language  of  Gov.  Colden, 
written  nearly  twenty  years  afterwards,^  they  "proposed 
nothing  les8  to  themselves  than  to  obtain  the  direction 
of  all  the  measures  of  the  Government,  by  making 
themselves  absolutely  necessary  to  every  Governor,  in 
assisting  him  when  he  complied  with  their  measures, 
and  by  distressing  him  when  he  did  otherwise.  For 
this  purpose,"  he  continues,  "every  method  was  em- 
ployed to  aggrandize  the  power  of  the  Assembly,  where 
the  profession  of  the  Law  must  always  have  great  in- 
fluence over  the  members,  and  to  lessen  the  authority 
and  influence  of  the  Governor." 

In  1744,  the  first  proposition  to  tax  the  Colonies  by 
means  of  Stamped  Paper,  was  made  by  an  aspiring 
New  York  politician— Lieutenant-Governor  Clarke-— 
"in  order  to  obtain  the  appointment  of  the  Commis- 
sioner for  Stamps  in  America,  as  well  as  the  inferior 
officers  under  hira."^  But  Governor  Clinton,  writing  to 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  on  the  13th  of  December,  of 
that  year,  involuntarily  describes  the  character  and 
spirit  of  the  people  among  whom  he  lived,  and  ex- 
pressed his  doubts  of  the  expediency  of  the  proposed 
measure.  After  referring  to  the  subject  generally,  he 
says  :  "  The  People  in  North  America  are  quite  stran- 
gers to  any  duty,  but  such  as  they  raise  themselves,  and 
was  such  a  scheim  to  take    place    without  their  know- 

1  Letter  to  Earl  of  Halifax,  Feb.  23,  1765. 

2  Gov.  Clinton  to  Duke  of  WeweastJe,  New  York,  13Dcc.  1744. 
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ledge  it  miglit  prove  a  dangerous  consequence  to  His 
Majesty's  interest."  This  appears  to  have  been  the 
last  of  the  proposed  measure,  until  it  was  revived,  in 
1765  ;  when  New  York,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  justi- 
fied the  warning  which  Governor  Clinton  had  given  to 
the  Government,  nearly  twenty  years  before.' 


1  Tlie  origin  of  the  movemeiit  providing  for  a  taxation  of  tJie  Colonies, 
by  means  of  a  Stamp  Act  baa  been  tlie  subject  of  a  protracted  dismission. 
Without  claiming  more  for  the  representatives  of  tlie  King,  in  Wew  York, 
tlian  they  merit,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  cflll  attention  to  the  fact  that 
as  early  as  April,  1734,  Gov.  Cosby  informed  the  Assembly  that  he  thought 
"a  Duty  upon  Paper  to  be  nsed  in  the  Lav,  and  in  aU  Conveyances  and 
Deeds  of  every  Denomination,  might,  if  rightly  managed,  bring  a  consid- 
erable Sam  of  Money,  yearly,  to  the  TreMin-y,"  and  proposed  it  "<w  an 
experimeiit."  {Jounuil  of  tlie  Asmnbhj,  Die  Jevis,  4  So.  P.  if.,  Apl  35, 
1TS4.)  The  Assembly  did  not  adopt  the  measure ;  yet  it  appears  the  idea 
was  not  lost  aght  of.  In  1744,  Lieut.  Gov.  Clarke  "showed  two  printed 
scheimes"  to  Got.  Clinton,  as  referred  to  in  the  test,  one  of  which  waa 
"Proposals  for  establishing,  hj  act  of  Parliament,  dutys  upon  stamp  pa- 
pers and  parchment  in  all  tlie  British  and  American  Colonjs,"  in  which 
Gov.  Clinton  said  he  was  '  'ap*  ^  think  Mr,  Chirke  was  concerned,  in  order 
to  obtwn  the  appointment  of  the  Commissioner  for  Stamps,"  &c.,  although 
the  Lientenant-govei-nor  stud  they  "were  sent  him  from  England."  (Let- 
Ur  of  QoD.  OUnton  to  Dulse  of  Nmomtle,  Wew  YotTc.  Dec.  18,  1744.)  In 
August,  1755,  Lieutenant-governor  Delanoy  iiiYited  the  attention  of  the 
Assembly  to  the  defeat  of  Gen.  Braddock  and  the  consequent  exposure  of 
the  Colony  to  the  inroads  of  the  Trendi  and  Indians,  and  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  Provincial  Troops  who  were  then  in  the  field,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  new  force  which  might  be  oaUed  for  ;  and  he  suggested,  among  other 
sources  of  a  revenue,  "a  Stamp  Duty,"  which  would  "be  so  diifusod  as  to 
be,  in  ft  Manner,  insensible."  {Ueut.  Gov.  Delancyh  Message,  Assembly 
Journal,  Aug.  6,  1755.)  In  October,  1766,  the  Assembly,  amoug  other 
means  of  raising  a  revenue,  "Ordered  That  a  Bill  be  brought  in,  for 
erecting  and  establishing  a  Stamp  Office  in  this  Colony,  for  stamping  all 
Vellum,  Parohraent,  and  Paper,  which  shall  be  charged  with  tiie  Payment 
of  a  Duty ;  and  that  Col.  Beekman  and  Mr.  Vei-plaaclt  prepare  and  brisig 
in  the  same,"  (Journal,  Oat.  5,  l75lj.)  After  a  protracted  consideration, 
on  the  23d  October,  the  bill  passed  the  House,  and  waa  sent  to  the  Coun- 
cil.(/tf«m»i,  Oot.  6;  Oot.t;  Oof.  31  ;  Oot.  28,  1756),  but  the  provis- 
ions were  such  as  tii at  body— the  peculiar  representatives  of  the  Crown 
—could  not  approve.  On  the  flSd  of  November,  therefore,  it  asked  a 
conference  on  the  subject  with  tiie  House,  hut  the  latter  body  resolved 
that  83  it  was  "a   money  Bill,   this  House  cannot  Consent  to  any  Oonfer- 
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As  I  have  said,  the  opposition  against  the  Govern- 
ment, at  this  time,  was  an  organized,  systematic,  and 
enterprising  party,  presenting  itself  in  different  parts 
of  the  Colony,  and  making  itself  known  by  its  influ- 
ence over  the  acts  of  its  representatives  in  the  Assem- 
bly of  the  Colony.  In  a  series  of  bold  and  defiatory 
encroachments  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  it 
steadily  and  systematically  increased  the  power  of  the 
people,  and  as  steadily  sapped  the  foundations  of  the 
Government.  The  time  allotted  to  this  paper  will  only 
permit  me  to  glance  at  the  proceedings  of  the  Assem- 
bly, during  the  succeeding  twenty  years,  by  a  refer- 
ence to  some  of  the  principal  subjects  of  its  attention. 
It  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of  being  represent- 
ed, before  the  Home  Government,  by  an  Agent  of  its 
own  selection,  who  should  be  entirely  under  its  own 
control ;  in  order  that  its  grievances  might  be  presented, 
and  its  interests  protected,  through  other  instrumental- 
ities than  the  venal  tools  who  administered  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Colony.'     It  took  upon  itself  the  custo- 

enoe  witii  the  Oouncil,  on  the  suhjeot  Mdttera  thereof,"  {Jotmial,  Sov. 
23,)  after  which  the  Oonnoil  passed  it,  "witliont  ameudment,"  (Joitmal 
of  the  Asaembly,  Nov.  29,)  in  which  form  it  was  approved  hy  Goveiiior 
Hardy,  It  ivill  he  seen  fi-om  this  that  whilo  the  right  of  instituting  a 
Stamp  Office,  6j/  tJie  local  Colonial  Assembly,  as  a  "money  Bill,"  was 
recognized,  the  right  of  the  PwrUament  of  Great  Britain,  to  do  the  same 
thing,  was  considered  a  "dangerous"  experiment,  in  Few  Tork,  even  by 
the  Royal  Governor,  as  early  as  1744. 

i  The  praoWce  of  appointing  '^^peafs"  to  i-epi-esent  the  interests  of  the 
Colonies,  at  the  Court  in  England,  was,  by  Jio  means,  a  new  measure  at 
that  time ;  but  it  was  a  decided  innoYation  that  tins  Agent  was  independ- 
mtof  ike  Governor  and  the  Kingh  GoDemmmt.  As  eai-ly  as  1696,  Mr. 
NicoUs  had  been  appointed  the  Agent  of  New  York,  at  the  instance  of 
Gov.  Fletcher  {Jotirml  of  the  Aagembly,  Oct.  4,  1695);  and  from  time 
to  time,  thereafter,  the  Governor  liad  m'geil  on  the  General  Assembly  a 
renewal  of  the  appointment.  {Lieut.  Gov.  Clarice's  Speech,  Apl.  16, 
1741 ;  Gov.  Clinton's  Speeches,  Asaemlly  Journals,  Rov.  8,  1743,  and 
Apl.  17,  1744.)    The  Assembly,  however,  decided  to  conti'ol  this  Agent; 
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dy  of  the  military  stores   belonging   to    the  Govern- 
ment, and  appointed  their  keepers ;    and   it  retained 
the  control  of  them,  even  after  the    commencement  of 
more  aggressive  measures.^     It  claimed  and    exercised 


aad,  because  the  Government  would  t  all  w  tlii  p  '  '1  g  the  Asseinhly 
reftijwd  to  assent  to  tlie  appointm  nt  Wi  n  L  t  G  Clarfeo  recom- 
mended it,  in  1741,  the  Aasembl  xpsadta  llnnBato  join  in 
anch  an  appointment,  provided  the  Ag  nt  is  I  p  n^  ng  on  and  payable 
Sy  the  (general  Assembly."  (Antv  to  Ia  t  G<m  Ct<  i  ^eealt,  As- 
sewUy  Journal,  Die  Veneria,  9  7  Apl  i  1741 )  Ii  March,  1748, 
in  order  to  seom-e  the  conti-ol  oftl  ag  ywtl  ttlp  <(aihility  of  a 
veto  from  the  Governor,  the  Asae  nhly  i  y  a  d  attached  to  the 
General  Appropriation  Bill  for  tl  j  ar  p  vid  d  f  tl  appointment 
of  an  agent,  and  appropriated  f  20  f  th  sp  ise  f  t(  Agency,  to 
be  "paid  and  discharged  out  of  th  Fonda  n  i  tod  f  the  Annual 
Support  of  the  Government,"  {Jim  nal  f  the  Asa  II j  Die  Sahattt, 
9  Jto.  A.  M.,  Mareh  19,  17ir-«  ■  U  01  t  i/  Lmd  f  Jh-ade,  Apl. 
23,  1748.)     From  that  time  an  Ag      j  t      e<I       1  eli  iviia  not 

accountable  to  the  Governjnent. 


1  When  tlie  expedition  against  Oauada  was  prcieoted,  ni  174G,  the  Co- 
lonial Assembly  provided  stores  for  their  tioopR,  and  appiinted  Commis- 
sioners  to  issue  them  to  the  Captains  in  commtiad  In  Septeinher  of  that 
year,  Gov.  Clinton,  theu  in  Albany,  issued  an  older  to  the  Commissioners, 
directing  them  to  issue  these  stores  to  "liis  it^esty's  Troops,  in  like  man- 
ner as  the  new  Levies  raised  in  this  Province,  for  the  Service  of  the  Ex- 
pedition against  Canada,  are  supplied,"  &c.  {Gov.  Clinton's  TFowanf, 
Sept.  39,  174b )  The  Commissioners  refused  to  obey  this  order,  "not 
conceiving  they  were  empowered  by  the  Act  to  do  so,"  {Report  of  the 
Assembly  Committee,  Jfov.  8,  V746),  when  the  Governor  issned  a  second 
order,  dh-ecting  Henry  Holland,  an  officer  of  the  Government,  and  a 
"press  warrant,"  directed  to  Co3.  John  Roberts,  to  seize  Hm  same,  whioh 
was  done.  The  Commissioners  reported  the  facts  to  the  Assembly,  by 
whom  an  investigation  was  instituted,  and  a  report  aiade.  The  House 
took  action  on  the  subject,  on  the  presentation  of  this  report,  declaring 
the  Governor's  Warrant  to  be  "ill-advised" ;  that  the  Oommissionei-s  "did 
their  dnty  and  acted  agreeably  to  law" ;  that  the  order  to  Mr.  Holland 
was  "ai'hitrary  and  illegal  "  ;  thtt  Mr,  Holland,  Ool.  Eoberts,  and  Oad- 
wallftder  Golden,  for  the  part  taken  by  them  in  this  seizure,  were  "guilty 
of  a  h%h  Crime  and  Misdemeanor"  ;  that  no  further  provision  of  Stoi-es 
be  made  "until  proper  Assm-ances  be  given,  that  an  effectual  stop  shall 
be  put  to  such  proceedings" ;  and  tliat  the  breaking  open  tiie  storehouse 
was  "arbitrary,  illegal,  and  a  manifest  Violation  of  the  Eights  and  Lib- 
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the  sole  right  of  mitstering;  into  service,  controlling 
while  in  the  service,  and  paying  after  their  discharge, 
the  troops  which  might  be  found  necessary  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  Colony ;  and,  to  that  extent,  at  least,  it 
was  the  sole  judge  of  the  necessity  for,  as  well  as  the 
value  of,  the  services  of  the  troops  within  the  Colony.^ 

erties  of  the  Snbjeot."  {Jownal  of  Assembly,  Die  Sabatii,  &  7u>.  A,  M., 
Mv.  8,  1746.)  "The  Afisembly,  iu  tlie  time  of  Mr.  Olerk'a  administra- 
tion, Lad  taken  into  their  own  onstody  all  the  publiek  gunpowder  in  the 
Province  by  pnting  it  under  an  Officer  of  their  own  nomination,  and  not 
suffering  it  to  be  used  otherwise  than  by  their  direction.  They  have,  in 
all  pnbliok  Acts  distinguished  the  stores  of  wai',  purohased  by  tasea  raised 
in  this  Province,  by  the  name  of  Colony  Stores  of  War,  from  fhoso 
stores  that  were  Bent  by  LisMigT  as  if  his  MajV  had  no  property  in  those 
purohased  by  tasos  raised  in  this  ProvM."  {Gov.  Olmtonto  tke  lords  of 
Trade,  New  Yorh,  22  June,  1747 ;  Sec,  also,  Srnie  to  Same,  IS  Non. 
1748,  Awj.  7,  1740,   and  Oct  4, 1762.) 

1  Among  other  instanoes,  in  the  mouth  of  April,  1746,  troops  were 
ordered  from  Albany  to  man  several  Blockhouses,  on  the  frontiers,  and 
provision  was  made  for  their  support.  (Jowmai  of  AggemHy,  Apl.  9, 
1746.)  On  the  20tli  Mai'oh,  and  22d  Apnl,  1746,  Gov.  Clinton  urged 
the  co-operation  of  the  Oolony  in  streDgtheuing  the  garrison  at  Louis- 
bonrg  fay  raising  and  forwarding  troops  for  its  "Succour  and  Belief"; 
(Aaeemhiy  Journal,  Mc^.  20,  ajid  A;pl.  22,  1746 ;)  but  the  Assembly 
promptly  r^hised  to  do  so.  (Agsemblp  Jmmuil,  April  33,  1740.)  Dur- 
ing the  recess,  in  tlis  same  year,  the  necessities  of  the  Oolony  required 
the  Governor  to  order  three  hundred  men  in  addition  to  those  whom 
the  Assembly  had  ordered,  which  was  reported  to  that  body,  and  its 
approval  asked.  (Gov.  GUnton's  Message;  Assmnbly  Journal,  June  8, 
1746.)  In  Octotiei-,  1748,  the  Governoi-  urged  the  continuation  of  a 
Colonial  force  which  was  then  at  Alhaay,  notwithstanding  the  prospects 
of  a  Peace  which  then  prevailed,  (tfon,  GUnton'a  Message,  Aeeenibly 
Jotmutl,  Oct.  24,  1748.)  But  the  Assembly,  in  view  of  the  espeiice, 
declined  to  do  so,  {Assembly'^  Aramer,  Joiirnal,  Oct.  19,  1748.)  In 
Jnly,  1755,  Gov.  Sliiriey  "recommended"  tiiis  Oolony  to  raise  an  addi- 
tional numliei'  of  men  to  bo  employed  agiunst  Crown  Point,  {Hoiae  Jour- 
nal, July  4,  1755,)  but  the  Assembly,  in  Ooramittee  of  the  Whole,  ap- 
poai'ed  to  consider  it  unnecessary,  and,  afterwards,  resolved  to  wait  until 
the  reinforcements  were  necessajy,  when  it  would  take  steps  to  secure 
them.  {Umiae  Jowntil,  Jitly  5,  1766.)  See  also  Qm.  OUnton'a  Lettern 
totkeZordsofXratle,  30  (3c{.andl5  JVon.,  1748  ;  "The  I^caent  State  of  tlte 
I'roninCB  of  ]^eio  Tori;,  Dee.  12,  1740;  Journals  of  the  Aesmnlhj,  Nbi>. 
34,  3750.  &c. 
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It  claimed  and  exercised,  to  some  extent,  the  control 
of  the  Indian  affairs  within  the  Colony,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Commissioner  who  supenntended  them.' 
It  claimed  and  exercised  the  sole  right  of  originating 
laws  for  the  government  of  the  militia.*  It  claimed 
the  right,  and  exercised  it,  of  judging  of  the  necessity 
for  Fortifications  within  the  Colony,  of  the  character 
of  those  which  should  be  erected,  and  of  the  manner 
and  time  for  their  construction.^  It  also  con- 
tinued to  deny  the  right  of  the  Council  to 
originate     or     amend      any    Appropriation    Bill    or 


1  From  the  earliest  days  the  management  of  Indian.  aiFairs  was  con- 
trolled, more  or  less,  by  the  Assembly;  but,  snhseqnently,  that  body  ex- 
ercised ft  more  cai-eful  supervision  of  them.  In.  September,  1744,  Gov. 
Olinton,  at  the  inatance  of  Gov.  Shirley,  addressed  tlie  Assembly,  urgently 
insisting  on  a  more  yigorons  prosecution  of  the  Wai',  by  making  a  Treaty 
ipvitli  the  Indians.  (Sovse  Journal,  Sept,  18,  1744.)  But  the  House  was 
"unanimonsly  of  the  Opinion  that  it  would  be  imprudent  in.  them  to  engage 
in  any  Scheme  before  a  Plan  of  it  was  imparted  to  them,  from  whicb  tiey 
might  foi-m  a  Judgment  of  the  Thing,  and  how  fflr  the  Colony  might  be 
able  to  aasiiSt  in  the  Execution  thereof."  (Journal,  Sept.  10,  1744.)  On 
the  8th  October,  1747,  after  appropriating  £800  for  the  Indian  service, 
and  ordering  it  "to  ie  deposited  in  tJie  hands  of  Proper  Fereima"—t\\e 
Governor  having  been  suspected,  and  charged,  indirectly,  with  a  mal-np- 
propriation  of  a  former  supply — the  Assembly  promised  support  in  other 
branches  of  the  service  ;  (Mouse  Jowraal,  Oct.  8,  1747  ;)  but  the  Governor 
refused,  indignantly,  to  receive  the  message,  or  to  co-operate  with  the 
House.  (Hid.,  B  ho.  P.  M.}  On  tlie  following  day  the  Assembly  decla- 
red its  own  Eights,  and  its  Detenninalion  to  consider  all  proper  subjects, 
"in  sudi  Order,  Method  and  Manner,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  oonve- 
nient  and  conducive  to  the  Interest  and  Welfai'e  of  the  People  tliey  Rep- 
resent." (JouTTial,  Oet.  8,  1747.)  The  Assembly  had,  previously,  asked 
for  the  accounts  and  vouchers  of  the  former  grant ;  {Journal,  Not.  4, 
174G  ;)  and  Gov.  Clinton  was  not  pleased  with  the  action  of  the  House. 
Other  iastanoea  of  a  similar  spirit  ai-e  not  unfl-equent  on  the  records. 

3  Journal  of  the  Assembly,  Sept.  30  ;  Oct.  19  ftud  27 ;  Nov.  17,  1741 ; 
"The  Present  State  of  the  Province,"  Dec.  13, 1746  ;  Gov.  Clinton  to 
Lords  of  Trade,  4  Oct.  17B3;  &c. 

3  Journal  of  the  Assembly,  Apl.  1,  3,  4,  9,  and  Dec.  24,  1745,  &c. 
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Act  for  the  raising  of  a  revenue.'  It  continued 
its  refusal  to  provide  a  permanent  revenue,  "for 
the  King's  use,"  as  the  Government  required  ;  and  pro- 
vided one  for  a  single  year,  only,  at  a  time,  "for  the 
service  of  the  Colony.'"  It  continued  its  disposal  of 
the  Revenue  fay  specific  appropriations  to  each  indi- 
vidual who  was  entitled  to  receive  it,  hy  name,  instead 
of  by  a  general  appropriation,  "Jbr  thesupport  of  His 


I  In  October,  1750,  Mr.  Nicoll  niid  OoL  Schuyler  wei'O  directed  to 
"carry  back,  to  the  Ooancl],  the  Bill  entitled  'An  Act  to  enable  his  Excel- 
lency to  meet  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians  at  Albany,  (md  to  niafee  them  the 
umial  PreBeiits  there,'  with  the  Amendments  made  thei'eto  by  the  Oonncil, 
and  aoquaint  them, That  this  House  conceives  that  the  said  Bill  is  a  Money 
Bill,  and  that  therefore  they  cannot  agree  toanyAinendinents  made  there- 
to by  tlie  Oounoii,"  iSoxtse  Jmmml,  Oct.  9, 1750.)  On  t]ie  18th  Novem- 
ber, 1761,  the  Ooanovl  ordered  "tlie  Hon.  'Willioiu  Johnson,  Esq.,  to  ac- 
qnwnt  the  General  Assembly,  that  tlie  Ooimoil  desire  the  House  woidd 
oommnnieat«  to  the  Council  the  several  Aoeonnts  laid  before  the  House, 
upon  wliioh  the  several  Allowances  have  been  made  in  the  Bill  brought 
np  to  the  Council,  entitled,  ^An  Act  for  paying  aitd  duehargiiig  general 
Bemawk  made  on  this  Oolong,'  and  the  Vonchera  for  tlie  said  Accounts, 
together  with  the  several  other  Accounts  i-eoommended  by  his  Excellency 
to  the  General  Assembly,  this  Session,  and  the  Vouchei-s  respecting  them." 
(ffiiMse  Journal,  Nov- 18,  1761.)  Bat  the  House  declined  to  consider  the 
request,  after  characterizing  it  aa  "extraordinary "  and  "unprecedented." 
{Ibid.,  J/t^momi  Session.)  On  the  next  day  a  Bill  appi-opriating  £500 
for  the  Indian  Service,  which  had  originated  in  the  Council,  whs  rejected 
by  the  House,  on  the  ground  that  it  appeared  to  "intrench  on  the  great, 
essential,  and  undoubted  Right  of  the  Representatives  of  the  People  of 
this  Colony,  to  begin  all  Bills  for  raising  and  disposing  of  Money."  (Hmise 
Jow-val,  Mv.  19,  1761.)  The  same  result  of  an  attempted  amendment  of 
the  Stamp  Bill,  in  1756,  has  been  already  referred  to— (Vide  Mle  1, 
page  43)— and  numerous  other  instances,  found  places  on  the  Journals  of 
the  Assembly. 


3  Among  other  instances  of  this  opposition  to  a  "permanent  revenue," 
which  abound  in  the  Journals  of  the  Assembly,  is  tiiat  in  Tvbich  the  House 
addressed  the  Lords  of  Trade,  Dec.  12, 1753,  and  remonstrated  against  the 
Instructions  which  Sir  Danvei-s  Osborn  had  brought  with  him  ;  and  the 
long-oontinued  contest  between  the  House  and  Lieut.  Gov.  Golden,  with 
which  every  historical  student  is  well  acquainted,  fully  sustains  the  remark 
which  I  have  used  ia  the  text. 
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MoQesty's  Government;'"^  controlling,  thereby,  the  action 
of  every  individual  .officer  in  the  Colony — "from  a 
Judge  to  a  Constable,  and  from  a  Governor  to  a  Tide- 
waiter,"  as  Governor  Clinton  mournfully,  but  facetious- 
ly remarked"- — and  compelling  obedience  to  its  behests, 
at  the  risk  of  his  salary.  A  history  of  the  progress  of 
these  "encroachments,"  as  they  were  called,  would  fur- 
nish a  perfect  epitome  of  the  progress,  during  that  time, 
of  that  mighty  Revolution,  which,  soon  afterwards, 
severed  all  the  ties  which  connected  the  people  of  New 
York  with  the  Home  Government,  and  gave  strength 
to  that  new,  but  independent,  political  organization 
which  has  become  stronger  and  stronger,  to  the  pre- 
sent day. 

On  the  30th  July,  1760,  Chief  Justice  DeLancey  de- 
parted this  life;^  and  the  people,  at  once,  became  "un- 
easy" respecting  the  character  of  the  person  who  might 
be  chosen  as  his  successor,  as  well  as  concerning  the 
tenure  of  his  office.  The  deceased  had  held  a  com- 
mission "during  good  behavior,"  instead  of  "during  the 
King's  pleasure,"  as  I  have  already  noticed;*  and  the 
Assembly  and  the  People  reasonably  felt  "uneasy,"  lest 
the  control  of  the  Judiciary,  through  the  new  appoint- 
ment, might  be  again  vested  in  the  Crown.  New  Jer- 
sey had  been  cursed  with  the  successive  appointment 
of  two  incompetent  but  needy  favorites  of  the  minis 


1  A3  ftu  instance  of  the  uniform  practice  of  tUe  Assembly,  reference  is 
made  to  tlie  Supply  Bills  for  lT44-(iro««e  Journal,  Dec.  1,  1743)-tlift^ 
for  17i1—(/<mniai,  S^ov-  W,  1745)— tlmt  for  \1i'!—{,Jourml,  Oct.  28^ 
1746)— that  ior  1755— (/oitmai,  Nor>.  16,  1754),  &e. 

2  Gov.  Clinton  to  the  Lorda  of  Trade,  Now  York,  4  October,  1753. 
B  Smith's  New  York,  (Etl.  182C,)  pi^e  281 . 


4  Vide  page  40. 
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try,  to  a  sirailai-  of&ce  ;'  and  the  Assembly  and  the  Peo- 
ple of  New  York  were  also  "uneasy"  lest  a  similar  per- 
son, instead  of  "a  person  of  fortune  among  themselves," 
might  receive  the  Commission,  aud,  from  his  necessi- 
ties, not  less  than  from  his  sympathies,  become  the 
abettor  of  despotism.''  Governor  Clinton,  years  before, 
had  proposed  this,  as  the  best  means  of  destroying  the 
power  of  "the  faction,"  as  the  popular  party  was  term- 
ed ;*  and  the  sequel  showed  that  the  suspicions  and  the 
"uneasiness"  of  the  Assembly  and  the  People  hadbeeii 
well-founded. 

At    the    first    session     of    the    General   Assembly, 
in    1761,     a  Bill  was  introduced,   "to    remove  Doubts 

1  William  Aynaley,  "who  Lad  been  raised  to  be  Chief  Justice  from  the 
low  station  of  Treasurer  to  a  turnpike  in  the  Jforth  of  England."  was  re- 
commended by  Lord  Eavenaworth,  and  appointed  Chief  Justice,  while 
Rob't  Hunter  Morris  held  that  office  "during  good  belmvLour,"  and  hadnot 
been  impeached.  Judge  Morris  being  absent,  Ajnsley  toolc  his  seat,  but 
died  alwut  a  year  afterwards.  Tiie  Oommission  was  then  given  to  Na- 
thaniel Jonea,  "a  Newgate  Solicitor,"  whose  wife,  Lady  Oliphant,  lived  in 
adnltery  with  Lord  Chief  Justice  Welles,  through  whose  influence,  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  Aj»  removal  from  England,  the  appointment  was  ob- 
tained. Jones  appeared  and  demanded  his  seat  at  the  Karch  terra  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  1760 ;  but  Chief  Justice  Morris  was  on  the  bench,  and  re- 
sisted him.  The  Conrt  decided  in  favor  of  Morris,  and  Jonea  "returned 
whence  he  came."  {Smith's  New  York  (.EK,  1829),  2  p.  284  ;  Meld's 
Provincial  Courts  of  Mvs  Jersey,  pp.  150-154.) 

2  Lieut,  Gov.  Golden  to  Lords  of  Trade,  January  11,  1T63.  The 
contest  between  the  Assembly  and  the  People,  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Government  on  the  other,  on  this  subject,  was  long-continued  and  de- 
termined ;  and  when  Mr.  Prat  was  appointed  to  the  office,  a  salary  of 
£300,  New  York  currency,  only  was  voted,  on  the  ground  that  that 
amount  was  "sufficient  to  engage  Gentlemen  of  the  first  Figure,  both  as  to 
Capacity  and  Fortune  in  this  Colony,  to  accept  "  the  office.  {Journal 
of  the  Amemily,  Dec,  18,  1761.) 

3  "To  preaerv-ethepes,oe  of  this  Coloay,  and  to  prevent  the  like  Cabals 
for  the  future,  I  am  humbly  of  opinion,  that  it  will  be  proper  to  send  over 
fit  persons  from  England  to  be  Judges  in  this  Province,  especialy    one  to 
be  Chief  Justice,"  &c.  {Gen.  Clinton  to  Duhe  <f  Bedford,  New  York,  July   ■ 
T,  1749.    See  also  hie  letter  to  Lords  of  Trade,  of  same  date.) 
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and  Scruples  occasioned  by  the  Demise  of  the  King  & 
other  Purposes  therein  meutioued,'"  the  provisions  of 
which  President  Golden  has  thus  described  :*  "The  in- 
tention of  the  Bill  was  to  establish  the  Courts  of  Judica- 
ture of  this  Province  by  Act  of  Assembly,  &  to  oblige 
me  to  grant  the  Judges  Commissions  duering  good 
behavior,  with  a  clause  tliat  they  might  be  removed 
by  the  Governor  or  Commander-in-Chief,  on  an  Address 
from  the  Assembly,  or  by  advice  of  at  least  Seven  of 
the  Council,  signified  under  their  hands."  Notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  the  Governor,  the  Bill  pass- 
ed in  two  sessions  of  the  Assembly/ and  in  the  Council, 
but  the  Governor  refused  to  approve  it,''  and  "All  the 
officers  of  the  Government  were  left  without  any  sup- 
port,"' as  an  act  of  retaliation,  by  the  Assembly.  In- 
timidated by  these  proceedings  in  the  Assembly,  and 
hoping  that  their  own  salaries  would  be  provided  for 
by  that  body,  the  jHi^ie  .fudges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
declined  to  act,  "until  their  Commi^ions  were  renewed, 
&  they  would  not  accept  of  them  otherwise  than  dnre- 
ing  good  behavior,  as  they  had  their  Commissions  for- 
merly."'' While  these  proceedings  were  pending,  Ben- 
jamin Prat,  of  Boston,  aiTived  in  New  York,  with  a 
mandamus  i-equiring  the  Governor  to  grant  a  Commis- 
sion to  him,  as  Chief  Justice,  "dureing  His  Majesty's 
pleasure."^     But  the  Assembly  maintained  its   position 

1  Jouraai  of  tJie  Assembly,  March  2T,  38  ;  Mrty  13  and  18,  lYfll. 

2  Lettev  to  I^i'ds  ofTrmlo,  Apl.  5,  J.  761. 

3  .Toiirnnls  of  the  Aaseiribly,  May  18,  1761,  aJid  Sept.  8tl),  1761. 

4  Journal  of  the  A?flemb)y,  May  18,  1761,  ftud  Sept.  lltli,  1761. 

5  Prest.    Golden    to    Lo.-ds  of  Trade,  Neir  York,  Jnne    2.     Aug.  12, 
fluaSept.25,  1761. 

-  6  Lient.  dor.  Golden  t^  ^V.  Pitt,  Seo'y,  Sept.  34,  1761. 

7  Lieut.  Gov.  Golden  to  Lords  of  Trade,  Oct.  G,  1761. 

8  Tieut.Gov.  Oolden  to  Lords  of  Trade.  Jan'y  II,  1763. 
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with  firmness  ;  and  "notwithstanding  it  knew  the  Tenor 
of  Mr.  Prat's  commission,  &  Hia  Majesty's  Instruction, 
that  Commissions  to  the  Judges  be  granted  dure- 
ing  His  Majesty's  pleasure  only,  it  absolutely 
refused  to  grant  any  Sallary  ■  to  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, or  to  any  of  the  Judges,  unless  their  commis- 
Bions  be  dureing  their  good  behaviour,  and  their 
Sallary  to  be  granted,  even  in  that  case,  for  one  year 
only.'"  For  two  sessions,  Chief  Justice  Prat  occupied 
the  Bench,  unaided  by  his  Brethren,  the  puisne  Judges, 
and  without  compensation,*^  when  he  became  discourag- 
ed with  hia  prospects,  and  returned  to  Boston  ;*  which, 
by  the  terms  of  his  Commission,  was  equivalent  to  a 
resignation ;  and  the  operations  of  the  Courts,  through- 
out the  Colony,  were,  for  a  time,  completely  suspended. 

It  is  an  important  fact,  Mr.  President,  that  with  the 
eurrender  of  the  Judiciary  to  the  control  of  the  Assem- 
bly and  the  People,  the  direct  action  of  the  masses,  on 
the  affairs  of  the  Government,  became  more  apparent. 
Before  that  period,  their  influence  was  made  known 
through  their  representatives  in  the  General  Assembly ; 
now  they  felt  secure  from  prosecution,  ani,  gradually, 
they  assumed  to  themselves  the  exercise  of  their  ori- 
ginal right  of  self  government. 

Accordingly,  on  the  18th  of  August,  1760,  the  peo- 
ple expressed,  in  emphatic  terms,  their  abhorrence  of  the 
system  of  impressing   seamen  from   the    market    and 


1  Lieut.  Got.  Golden  to  Lorda  of  Trade,  Jan'y  11,  1763. 

3  Lieut.  Governor  Coldea  to  Lords  of  Trade,  Jan'y  11,  1763. 
Chief  Justice  Prat  to  tlie  Lords  of  Trade,  Milton,  May  24,  1763. 

8  "The  puisn^  Judge  haviDg  decliced  to  act,  &  Mr.  Prat  being  under 
ft  necessity  to  return  to  Boston  by  Lis  want  of  saEary,  they  expect  tJie 
Governor,  to  prevent  a  failure  of  Justice,  must  be  under  a  necessity  in  a 
short  time,  of  appointing  a  person  in  Mr.  Prat's  place  who  is  ambitious 
of  this  office,  &  on  such  terms  as  he  likes."  {Lieut.  Gov.  Coldm  to  Lordi 
of  Trade,  Jan.  11,  1763.) 
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wood  boats,  and  from  the  merchantmen  which  visited 
this  port~ii  practice  which  appears  to  have  found 
great  favor  with  offieevH  of  the  Royal  Navy,  who  were 
on  this  station.  At  the  time  referred  to,  H.  M,'s  ship 
Wmchestei-  was  off  the  harbor,  and  attempted  to  re- 
peat the  practice ;  but  with  what  result,  the  despatch 
of  Prest.  Golden. will  best  explain.'  The  following  are 
his  words:  "On  the  18th  of  this  month,  as  the  ship 
Samson  of  Bristol,  Osborn  Greatrakes,  Master,  a  ship 
of  22  guns  &  67  men,  was  comeing  from  sea  to  this 
port,  &  passing  His  Majesty's  ship  Wincheafer,  the 
Wmchestei-  iired  signal  guns  to  bring  to,  &  sent  her 
barge  to  know  what  she  was.  As  soon  as  the  barge, 
with  the  3d.  Lieutenant  &  13  men  came  on  the 
Samsoti's  bow,  the  Lieutenant  hail'd  her,  &  bid  her 
bring  to :  on  which  the  crew  of  the  Samson  fired  a 
volley  ofMusquetry  on  the  Winchesier's  barge;  and 
tho'  the  Lieutenant  called  out  to  them  to  cease  firing, 
&  rowd  from  the  Sampson,  the  crew  of  the  Sainson 
continued  filing  their  Musquetry,  by  which  four  men 
on  board  the  barge  were  killed,  tho'  not  one  piece 
was  fired  from  the  barge  at  any  time.  The  Samson 
crouding  all  the  sail  she  could,  got  into  the  Harbour. 
Soon,  after  which  Capt.  Hale,  Commander  of  the  Win- 
chester, sent  his  first  &  3d  Lieutenants  to  me,  with  the 
men  remaining  of  the  barge  crew.  Their  evidence  be- 
ing talcen  by  the  Mayor  of  this  City,  in  my  presence, 
&  in  presence  of  one  of  the  Judges,  the  Mayor  is- 
sued his  warrant  for  apprehending  the  People  on  board 
the  Sa7npson ;  but  the  ship  being  placed  at  a  small 
distance  from  the  end  of  the  wharf  &  the  crew  having 
armed  themselves,  bid  defiaiice  to  all  authoiity.  Nest 
day  Capt,  Hale  brought  up  his  ship  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Magistrates,  on  sight  on  which   the    crew  of  the 


1  To  I^ortls  CoiDiiiL-isloiiera  of  Trnde  aod  Plantations,  Aug.  30,  ITSO. 
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Samjjson  seized  the  boats  and  went  on  shoar  armed,  io 
different  parties,  at  a  distance  from  the  toun.  As  soon  as 
the  Council  could  be  called  I  issaed,by  tlieiradvice,aPro- 
olamation,  to  have  the  crew  of  the  Sainson^  every  man  by 
his  name,  apprehended  any  when;  within  this  province  : 
&  I  wrote  to  all  the  neighboiii'ing  Governora  for  the 
same  purpose,  in  case  any  of  that  crew  should  escape 
into  their  Governments :  and  I  ordered  a  detachment 
of  the  Militia  of  this  City  to  assist  the  SheriiF ;  but  all 
ineffectually  except  as  to  one  man  now  in  jail.  The 
Master  k  first  Mate  being  on  shear  were  committed  to 
jail,  &  afterwards  admitted  to  bail  Ijy  Judge  Horse- 
manden." 

At  this  late  date  we  might  have  supposed  this  was 
a  la,wless  defiance  of  the  necessary  port-regulations,  and 
of  the  usual  visit  of  the  boarding  officere  from  the 
Revenue  Office,  had  not  the  venerable  President, 
in  another  sentence,  explained  not  only  the  cause  of 
the  opposition  to  the  visit,,  on  the  part  of  the  Samson^s 
crew,'but  that  of  the  sympathy  which  induced  the  Peo-  , 
pie  to  conceiil  the  men  who  went  on  shore,  and  the 
Judge  to  liberate,  on  bail,  the  Captain  and  Mate  who 
had  been  arrested.  "Some  other  Captains  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's ships,"  he  says,  "7itarZ  dtstressed  the  toiin  by 
pressing  men  from  the  market-boats  &  wood  boats  & 
hy  other  acts  of  severity/,  whereby  the  people  of  the  toun 
and  cotmtry  had  ffcneraUy  received  stromj  prt^udices  : 
and  the  Merchants  iii  this  port  had  suffered  by  their 
seamen's  removeing  to  the  neighbouring  Colonies,  where 
they  %vere  free  from  any  press."  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  "strong  prejudices"  which  "the  people  in  the  toun 
and  country  had  generally  received,"  had  been  exerted 
in  opposition  to  "the  acts  of  severity  ;"  and  that  "the 
sufferings  of  the  Merchants,"  and  the  "distress  in  the  ■ 
toun,"  occasioned  by  the  oppressive  acts  of  the  officers 
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of  the  Navy,  had  been  more  powerful  in  securing  the 
retreat  of  the  fugitives  than  Captain  Hale  and  the  Win- 
cliester,  the  Mayor  and  his  warrants,  the  Sheriff  and  the 
Militia,  and  the  Governor  and  his  Proclamation,  could 
jointly  overcome. 

Four  years  afterwards  a  similar  ease  occurred  in  this 
harbor,  an  account  of  which  I  cite,  to  show  the  pro- 
gress of  the  spirit  of  opposition  during  that  period. 
Holt's  "iVe«(?  Yorh  Gazette  and  Weekly  Post  Boy"  for 
Jvly  12,  1764,  contains  the  following  significant  narra- 
tive :  "We  hear  that  on  Tuesday  last  \_-Mly  IQth,  1764] 
four  Fishermen  who  supply  the  Markets  in  this  City, 
were  pressed  from  on  board  their  Vessels,  and  carried 
on  board  a  Tender  from  Halifax,  belonging  to  one  of 
his  Majesty's  Ships  on  that  Station  :  And  yesterday 
morning  [July  l\tJi\  when  the  Capt.  of  the  Tender 
came  on  Shore,  in  his  Barge,  a  mob  suddenly  assembled 
and  seized  the  Boat,  but  offered  no  Injury  to  the  Capt., 
who,  it  is  said,  publicly  declared  he  gave  no  such  or- 
ders, offer'd  to  release  the  Fishermen,*  and  goitig  into 
the  Coffee-house  wrote  and  delivered  an  Order  for  that 
purpose.  Meanwhile  the  mob,  with  great  shouting, 
drag'd  the  Boat  thro'  the  Streets  to  the  middle  of  the 
Green  in  the  Fields,  where  they  burn'd  and  destroy'd 
lier,  and  dispersed  as  suddenly  as  they  met,  without 
doing  any  other  mischief;  some  of  the  Company  went 
on  Board  tlie  Tender  with  the  Captain's  order,  k 
brought  the  Fishermen  on  Shore.  The  Magistrates,  as 
soon  as  they  had  Notice,  sent  to  disperse  the  Mob,  and 
secure  the  Boat,  but  the  Business  was  finish'd  befoi-e 
they  could  interpose.  The  Court  met  in  the  afternoon, 
but  were  not  able  to  discover  any  of  the  Persons  con- 
ceraed  in  the  Mischief.  "^The  Society  will  perceive 
■the  perfect  state  of  discipline — if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
nse  the  expression — by  which  both  the    "mob,"    as  it 
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was  called,  and  the  mass  of  the  People  of  this  City,  had 
at  that  time  attained.  In  the  forenoon  of  the  day  the 
Captain  came  on  shore  from  the  Tender,  when  "a  mob 
SDDDENLY  assembled,"  the  boat  was  taken  from  the  wa- 
ter, dragged  through  the  streets,  "with  great  shouting," 
from  the  foot  of  Wall-street  to  the  Park — under  the 
very  noses  of  the  Military,  who  occupied  tlie  Barracks, 
which  stood  where  the  old  Alms-house  building  more 
recently  stood,  on  the  line  of  Chambers-street— where 
they  burned  it;  and,  having  accomplished  their  object, 
"the  mob"  '■'dispersed  as  suddenly  as  they  met"  and 
no  one  knew,  or  would  tell  the  Magistrates,  who  they 
were,  or  whither  they  went.  Is  it  probable  this  "mob" 
were  all  strangei-s,  who  had  suddenly  entered  the  city' 
for  that  specific  purpose,  and,  after  having  effected  the 
object  of  their  visit,  retired  into  the  country  again  ? 
or  is  it  not  more  probable  that  an  organized  body  of 
determined  men — minute-men,  if  you  please— had 
sembled  on  signal,  and  after  having  effected  the  de 
struction  of  the  boat,  retired  to  their  several  occupa- 
tions without  fear  of  betrayal  by  their  neighbors,  who, 
equally  with  themselves,  had  been  sufferers  from  the 
impressment  of  the  fishermen  'i 

The  pi'ogress  of  the  popular  cause,  at  this  period, 
can  be  seen  from  the  report  of  Governor  Colden,  in  the 
latter  part  of  1763,  when  he  informed  the  Eai-1  of  Eg- 
remont^  that  His  Lordship  could  not  "possibly  conceive 
how  weak  the  hands  of  Government  are  in  this  Prov- 
ince, &  how  much  the  Governor  is  disabled  in  securing 
the  King's  Rights  &  in  putting  the  Laws  of  Trade  in 
execution"  ;  and  from  the  appropriate  remai'ks  of  a 
learned  member  of  this  Society,  that  "in  no  part  of 
the  continent  was  opposition  to  the  British  govern- 
ment more  deeply  rooted,  more  rational  and  steadfast. 
1  Lieut  Gi>v.  Colden  to  Earl  of  EgL'emoiit,  Sefit.  14,  ITRa. 
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than  hei'e,  where  the  popular  lawyers  continued  their 
appeals,  through  the  weekly  press,  to  the  public  mind, 
and,  supported  by  the  great  landholders,  escited  the 
people  to  menace  resistance  and  to  forebode  independ- 
ence.'" 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1764  the  Colony  was 
deeply  agitated  on  the  subject  of  appeals  from  the 
Common- Law  Courts  of  the  Province  to  the  Governor 
and  Council,  and  finally  to  the  King.  It  had  been 
usual  to  bring  questions  concerning  the  Law  and  the 
Practice,  in  these  Courts,  hy  Writs  of  Error,  before  the 
.  Governor  and  Council  and  the  King  for  final  adjudica- 
tion ;  but  never,  until  now,  had  an  appeal — by  which 
the  entire  merits  of  the  action,  as  well  as  the  Law  and 
the  action  of  the  Courts  thereon,  could  be  reviewed— 
been  entertained  by  the  Provincial  Government.**  Gov- 
ernor Golden,  with  his  wonted  zeal  for  the  interests  and 
authority  of  the  King,  obstinately  refused  to  yield  the 
point  that  the  appeal  had  been  well  taken ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  his  own  words  :^  "  the  whole  body 
of  the  Law — Judges  and  Lawyers — are  violently 
against  it,  as  it  wiU  undoubtedly  lessen  their  Power  & 
Influence.  Whatever  be  done  in  this  place,"  he  con- 
tinues, "I  am  very  confident  1  shall  have  it  in  my  pow- 
er to  humble  them,  &  to  curb  their  Licentiousness  after 
this,  tho'  I  now  stand  alone  in  this  dispute,  without  any 
assistance."  This  opposition  was,  undoubtedly,  pro- 
duced from  diiferent  causes,  while  they  all  tended  to 
the  same  ultimate  object.  The  Courts  partly  felt,  as 
Got.  Colden  remarks,  that  the  measure  would  "lessen 
their  power  and  influence"  among  the  people  ;  and,  in 

1  Bancroft's  United  States  {FiT»t  Edit.,)  IV.,  p.  441. 

2  Lieut.  Go¥.  Golden  to  Loiils  of  Trade,  Kov.  7, 1T64, 

3  Lieut.  Gov.  OoliSon  to  Sir  William  Johnson,  Doc.  10,  ITiJl.     (Colden 
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accordance  with  that  love  of  power  which  finds  a  place 
in  nearly  every  human  breast,  they  opposed  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  popular  party  saw  in  the  move- 
ment an  attempted  recovery  of  some  of  th.e  preroga- 
tives which  had  been  conceded  to  the  people— an  at- 
tempt, by  the  Government,  to  place  itself  above  the 
Common  Law  Courts  of  the  Colony,  and,  therefore,  be- 
yond their  authority;  and  the  determined  opposition 
of  John  Morin  Scott,  the  Livingstons,  and  other  popu- 
lar lawyers,  will,  from  that  cause,  be  fully  understood. 

At  this  period,  also,  was  introduced  aiid  enacted  the 
notorious  measure  known  as  tlie  Stamp  Ad,  of  which 
the  world  has  heard  so  much,  and  fi-om  which  it  is  still 
reaping  so  bountiful  a  harvest.  A  similar  measure  had 
been  proposed,  several  years  before,^  but  the  several 
Administrations  who  had  ,  considered  the  proposition 
had  lacked  courage  sufficient  to  give  it-  their  counte- 
nance and  support,  or  openly  condemned  it  as  impoli-  ■ 
tic,  or  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  the  Colonists.  The 
accumulated  debt  of  the  home  government  had  now 
become  so  formidable,  however,  that  no  other  equally 
feasible  means  of  securing  a  revenue  presented 
itself ;  and  Grenville,  with  some  misgivings,  had  given 
it  the  sanction  of  his  official  support.  Intelligence  of 
the  proposed  measure  speedily  reached  the  Colonies, 
and,  among  the  very  earliest  of  the  i-esponses  from 
thence,  New  Yorlf,  in  a  voice  of  earnest  warning, 
told  the  Jlinistry  that  "if  the  Colonist  is  taxed  without 
his  consent,  he  will,  perhaps,  ask  a  change.""      James 


1  Tide  page       ,  note    . 

3  New  Yoi-k  Gazette,  Tliiiraday,  Maj  24, 17(i4,  citeil  by  Mr.  Banei-oft. 

Wlieu  it  is  Tjoi-iie  in  mind  that  the  bndget  wat  lutrodroed  into  the  Hoheo 
of  Oommons  on  tlio  9th  Maroh— less  than  eleven  weeks  hefore— the  es- 
trciiie  vigilance  and  resolution  of  the  peojilu  of  New  Yori,  in  thus  express- 
ing tiieir  Ticw.-J,  will  bo  duly  appreciated.    The  eai'liest  inatanoe  of  a  smii- 
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Otis  and  Samuel  Adams,  soou  afterwards,  aroused  the 
energies  of  Massachusetts  and  New  England  to  a  de- 
fence.of  their  "chartered  privileges"— neither  of  them 
possessing  the  courage  or  seeing  the  necessity  to  look 
beyond  the  concessions  of  the  King,  as  expre^ed  in  the 
Charters  of  the  Colonies  ;  but  to  the  A^embly  of 
New  York— where  there  were  neither  "chai-tered  priv- 
ileges" or  "vested  rights"  to  contend  Ibr^ — ^was  reserv- 
ed the  privilege  of  striking  a  heavier  blow.  "An  Ex- 
emption from  the  Burthen  of  ungranted,  involuntary 
Taxes,"  it  says,  in  a  Memorial  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, adopted  Oct.  18,  1764,  "must  be  the  grandPrin- 
ciple  of  every  free  State.  Without  such  a  Right  vested 
in  themselves,  exclusive  of  all  others,  there  can  be  , 
no  Liberty,  no  Happiness,  no' Security ;  it  is  inseparable 
from  the  very  Idea  of  Property,  for  who  can  call  that 
his  own,  which, may  betaken  away  at  the  Pleasureof 
another  ?  And  so  evidently  does  this  appear  to  be  the 
natural  Right  of  Mankind,  that  even  conquered  tributa- 
ry States,  though  subject  to  the  Payment  of  a  fixed  pe- 
riodical Tribute,  never  were  reduced  to  so  abject  and 
forlorn  a  Condition,  iis  to  yield  to  all  the  Burthens 
which  their  Conquerors  might  at  afly  future  Time  think 
fit  to  impose.  The  Tribute  paid,  the  Debt  was  dis- 
charged ;  and  the  Remainder  they  could  call  their  own. 
And  if  conquered  Vassals,  upon  the  Principle  even  of 
naUtral  J'listtce,  may  claim    a  Freedom    from    Aasess- 


lar  spirit  in  the  other  Colonies,  lyliioli  Mr.  Baaoi-oft  iios  found,  is  apH-catB 
letter  of  Einhard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginin,  dated  81st  May,  1T64.  The  let- 
ter from  Eliplifllet  Dyer,  of  Conneotiotit,  wliioh.  he  cites,  in  the  same  con- 
nedJon,  was  writteD  about  tlie  same  time ;  Irtit  it  'wili  be  seen  that  "seeking 
a  change"  is  not,  in  the  remotest  degree,  allnded  to  in  it.  (  Vide  Banernft's 

United  States  [First  edit.,]  V,,  p.  194.)  As  the  saraegentlemfln  eiseivhere 
remarks,  (V.,  p.  315,)  ''At  that  moment  tJie  spirit  of  resviinnce  was  iio  ■ 

where  so  pti'uiij^  as  in  New  York,"  yet  none  liave    received    so    little 

notice  from  IJie  "liistorians"  of  Ihose  times. 
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meats  unbounded  and  nnasseuted  to,  without  ■which 
they  would  sustain  the  Loss  of  eyery  Thing,  and  Life 
itself  become  intolerable,  with  how  much  Propriety 
and  Boldness  may  we  proceed  to  inform  the  Commons 
of  Great  Britain  who,  to  their  distinguished  Honour, 
have  in  all  Ages  asserted  the  Liberties  of  Mankind, 
that  the  People  of  this  Colony,  inspired  by  the  Genius 
of  their  Mother  Country,  nobly  disdain  the  thought  of 
claiming  that  Exemption  as  a  PHvihge.  They  found 
it  on  a  Basis  more  honorable,  solid,  and  stable  ;  they 
challenge  it,  and  glory  in  it  as  their  Right.  That  Eight 
theiranceatorsenjoyed  in  GVeffiiJr^Wwand/reZttjjrf;  their 
Descendants,returning  to  those  Kingdoms,  enjoy  it  again: 
And  that  it  may  be  exercised  by  his  Majesty's  Subjects 
at  Home,  and  justly  denied  to  those  who  submitted  to 
Poverty,  Barbarian  Wars,  Loss  of  Blood,  Loss  of  Mo- 
ney, personal  Fatigues,  and  ten  Thousand  unutterable 
Hardships,  4o  enlarge  the  Trade,  Wealth,  and  Domin- 
ion of  the  Nation ;  or,  to  speak  with  the  most  unex- 
ceptionable Modesty,  that  when-  as  Subjects,  all  have 
equal  Merit;  a  Fatal,  nay  the  most  odious  Discrimin- 
ation should  nevertheless  be  made  between  them,  no 
Sophistry  can  recommend  to  the  Sober,  impartial  De- 
cision of  Common  Sense."  After  continuing  the  dis- 
cussion, at  considerable  length,  the  memorial  concludes 
with' these  spirited  words:  "The  General  Assembly  of 
this  Colony  have  no  desire  to  derogate  from  the  Power 
of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain ;  but  they  cannot 
avoid  deprecating  the  Loss  of  such  Rights  as  they  have 
hitherto  enjoyed,  Rights  established  in  the  first  Dawn 
of  our  Constitutioa,  founded  upon  the  most  substantial 
Reasons,  contirmed  by  invariable  Usage,  conducive  to 
the  best  Ends  ;  nevei'  abused  to  bad  Purposes,  and 
with  the  Loss  of  which  Liberty,  Property,  and  all  the 
Benefits   of  Jjife.    tumble    into  Insecurity  and   Ruin : 
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K-igbts,  the  Deprivation  of  which  will  dispirit  the  Peo 
pie,  abate  their  Industry,  discourage  Trade,  introduce 
Discord,  Poverty  and  Slavery  ;  or,  by  depopulating  the 
Colonies,  turn  a  viist,  fertile,  prosperous  Region,  into  a 
dreary  Wilderness ;  impoverish  (h-eai  Britain,  and 
shake  the  Power  and  Independency  of  the  most  opu- 
lent and  ■flom-ishing  Erapire   in    the  World." 

This  memorial,  with  others  of  like  tenor  arid  date, 
to  the  King  and  the  Lords,  was  sent  to  the  Agent  of 
the  Colony  iu  England,  {R.  Charles,  Esqr.,)  and  its 
effect  was"  speedily  seen  throughout  the  entire 
coast  of  America.  On  the  very  same  day  on 
which  this  memorial  was  approved  by  the  General 
Assembly,  (October  18,  1764,)  it  was  ''Ordered. 
that  the  Committee  appointed  to  correspond  with 
the  said  Agent,  be  also  a  Committee  during 
THE  Recess  of  the  House,  to  write  to,  a'nd  corres- 
pond  WITH  THE  SEVERAL  ASSEMBLIES,     OR  COMMITTEES  OP 

Assemblies  on  this  Continent,  on  the  subject.  Matter 
of  the  Act,  commonly  called  the  Sugar  Act  ;  of  the 
Act  restraining  Paper  Bills  of  Credit  in  the  Colonies 
from  being  a  legal  Tender  ;  and  of  the  several  other 
Acts  of  Parliament  lately  passed,  with  Relation  to  the 
Trade  of  the  Northern  Colonies  ;  arid  also  oii  the  Sub- 
ject of  the  impending  Dangers  which  threaten  the  Col- 
onies of  being  taxed  by  Laws  to  be  passed  in  Great 
Britain."'  I  need  not  enlarge,  before  tMs  Society,  on 
the  importance  of  this'  action  by  the  Representatives  of 
the  people  of  New  York.  The  character  of  this  Memorial 
bespeaks  the  determined  spirit  of  the  masses  of  the 
people,  as  well  as  the  courage  of  their  Representatives 
in  the  Assembly  ;  while  the  Order    which    was   subse- 

1  Journal  of  the  Oenernl  AsauiiAiy  .il'  New  York,  IJie  JonU,  il  lin.  A.  _!/., 
Od.  18, 176J. 
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quently  entered  oq  the  Journal,  on  the  same  day,  dis- 
poses of  the  question  which  has  been  so  long  and  so 
strenuously  argued  by  Mr.  Adams  and  others,  in  be- 
half of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  and  others,  in 
behalf  of  Virginia,  respecting  which  of  the  two — Mas- 
sachusetts or  Virginia— ORIGINATED  the  revolutionary 
COMMITTEES  OP  CORKESPONDENCE.^      I  acknowledge  the 

1.  Oa  this  subject,  as  oji  some  otbers,  it  lias  beou  xaj  lot  to  diiFer  from 
al!  who  have  preceded  me.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  "inventioa"  of  the 
Oommittees  of  OoiTeBpoiideitoe — which  a  ootempep-ai-y  opponent  called 
"the  fonlest,  subtlest,  and  most  venomous  serpents  tliat  ever  issued  from 
the  eggs  of  seditioia,"— has  received  the  attention  of  older  and  abler  pens 
than  mine ;  and  that,  tintil  tliis  time,  two  of  the  sovereign  States  of  tlie 
Confederacy — Virginia  and  Massachnsetts— have  shared  tlie  honor  be- 
tween them,  witliOTit  dispute  from  any  of  their  sister  States,  and,  apparent- 
ly, without  a  mOTmur  or  shade  of  discontent, 

Mr.  Jefiferson  antt  Mr.  John  Adains,  in  behalf  of  tlieir  respeotive  States, 
have  led  the  contestants,  with  their  characteristic  zeal  and  ability ;  and 
Messrs,  Tnoker,  Wiit,  Burke,  Eandall,  and  Oampboll,  in  behalf  ofVii-^inia; 
and  Messrs,  Hntchiiisoii,  Goi-don,  Bradfoiil,  Marshall,  Jolin  Qiiinoy  Adams, 
.ind  Banoroft,  in  behalf  of  Massachusetts,  have  gallantly  seconded  the  labors 
of  their  respective  leaders.. 

In  behalf  of  Ma'i.sachnsetts  it  has  been  assei'ted  that,  on  tlie  7th  ITov., 
1770,  the  General  Assembly  of  that  Colony,  "Upon  motion,  Oi-dered,  That 
Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Hanoook,  Mr,  HaU,  Mi-,  Samuel  Adams,  and  Mr.  John 
Adams  be  a  Committee  of  Correspondence  to  communicate  snch  intelli- 
gence £s  may  be  neoessai'y,  to  the  Agent  (Dr.  FrankUn)  and  others  in 
Great  Britdn ;  and  also  to  the  Speaier  of  the  several  AsaembUes  throughout 
the  Continent,  or  to  snob  Committees  of  Correspondeace  as  tJiey  have,  or 
may  appoint.  Said  Committee,  from  time  to  time,  to  report  the  whole  of 
the  correspondence  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  confer  with 
snoh  Committee  as  the  Honorable  Board  have  appointed  to  correspond 
with  the  Agent,  as  far  aa  they  shall  judge  it  necessaiy" ;  that  this,  it  was 
presumed,  "was  the  first  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Correspondence, 
of  this  class" ;  (</".  Q.  Adamn  to  Prof.Tucker ;  )  that  "while  America,  gen- 
erally, was  ti-anquil,  Samuel  Adams,  eontimially  musing  till  the  fire  within 
him  bui'ned ;  and  tlte  iJwaght  of  correspondence  and  union  among  the 
friends  of  liberty  fia^'hed  vfon  Im  tiimd  "  ;  {Banoroft,  TI.,  p.  407,  under 
the  date  "Sept.,  1771"  ;)  "that  when  he  {Smnl.  Admns)  first  proposed  his 
great  invention  for  organizing  the  revolution  through  Oonunittees  of  Cor- 
respondence, to  be  appointed  by  the  meetings  of  the  towns,  (Sbv.  S,  1773,) 
every  one  of  his  colleagues  in  the  delegation  from  Boston  opposed  him" ; 
(Banero/t,  VI,,  p.  426 ;)  that,  at  a  town  meeling  in  Boston,  Nov.  2,  1772, 
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existence  of  no  more  zealous  admirers  of  Massachusetts 
and  her  illustrious  revolutioaary  sons — James  Otis, 
Samuel  Adams,  and  Joseph  Warren — in  all  that  proper- 
ly belongs  to  their  history,  than  I  am  ;  nor  am  I  more 

a  Committee  was  appointed  "to  state  Uie  rights  ofthe  co^oIlis^  and  of  that 
proviuoe  in  particular,  as  men,  as  Christians,  and  as  subjects,  and  the  in- 
fringemenfa  of  them ;  to  oommunicate  tJiem  to  the  seyeral  towns,  as  the 
sense  of  the  town  of  Boston ;  and  to  reijaest  of  each  town,  a  free  oominu- 
nication  of  its  sentiments  on  the  sutjeot"  ;  that  "a  certain  masterly  statM- 
man  {S.  Adatm)  invented  a  Committee  of  Correapondence  in  Boston," 
{Joltn  Adams  in  "JToyanglns,"  Works,  IV.,  p.  34,)  and  that  "Gov.  Hntoh- 
inson  hnving  heen  nsed  t-o  represent  the  party  in  opposition,  as  only  an 
nneasy  fautions  few  in  Boston,  while  the  body  of  the  people  were  quite 
contented,,  Mr.  Samuel  A<3am3  waa  thereby  induced  to  visit  Mr.  James 
Warren  of  Plymouth.  After  conversing  upon  the  subject,  tbb  lattsb 
proposed  to  originate  and  eataUish  Gowmittees  of  CorrespondeTtee  in  the 
several  towns  ef  the  Colony,  in  order  to  learii  the  strength  of  the  friends  to 
the  rights  ofthe  continent,  and  to  unite  and  inorease  their  force."  (ffcr- 
don'sHist.oftUEeooluUoa,  (Ed.  London,  1788,)  I.,  pp.  312-318,  under 
date  June,  1T72.) 

In  behalf  of  Virginia,  it  has  been  said  that  "a  Conrt  of  Enquiry  held  in 
Rhode  Island  in  1773,  witli  a  power  to  send  persons  to  England  to  be  tried 
for  offences  committed  here,  was  considered  at  our  session,  of 
the  spring  of  1773.  as  demanding  attention.  Not  thinking  onr  old  and 
leading  members  np  to  the  point  of  forwardness  and  zeal  wliich  the  times 
required,  Mr.  Henry,  Eichard  Henry  Lee,  Francis  L.  Lee,  Mr.  Oarr,  and 
myself,  agreed  to  meet  in  the  evening,  (March  II,  1773,)  in  a  private  room 
of  the  Raleigh,  to  consult  on  the  state  of  things.  There  may  have  been  a 
member  or  two  more  whom  I  do  not  recollect.  We  were  all  sensible  that 
the  most  urgent  of  all  meaaui-es  was  that  of  coming  to  an  nndei-standii^ 
with  all  the  other  Colonies,  to'consider  the  British  eldms  as  a  common 
canse  to  all,  and  to  produce  unity  of  action;  and,  for  this  purpose,  that  a 
Committee  of  Correspondence  in  each  Colony  would  be  the  best  instrnment 
for  inter-commnnicfttion  ;  and  that  their  flrat  measure  would  probably  be, 
to  propose  a  meeting  of  deputies  from  every  Colony,  at  some  convenient 
place,  who  should  be  charged  witli  the  dii'ection  of  the  measnres  which 
Bhould  be  taken  by  all.  We  therefore  drew  up  the  resolutions  which  may 
be  seen  in  Wirt's  Life  of  Patrick  Henry.  The  consulting  members  pro- 
posed to  me  to  move  tliem,  but  I  urged  tbat  it  should  be  done  by  Mr.  Carr, 
my  friend  nnd  brotherJa-law,  then  a  new  member,  to  whom  I  wished  an 
opportunity  sbouldbe  given  of  making  loioivn  to  the  House  his  great  worth 
and  talents.  It  was  so  agi-eed ;  he  moved  them,  (JforoA  13,  1773,)  they 
were  agreed  to  nem.  con.,  and  a  Committee  of  Correspondence  appointed, 
of  whom  Peyton  Randolph,  tJhe  Speaker,  was  Chairman."    {A.v.toliog.  of 
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disposed  to  overlook  the  services  of  Patrick  Henry, 
Thomas  Jeffei'son,  the  Lees,  and  others  of  the  equally 
illustrious  Virginians  of  that  day  and  generation  ;  but 
I  cannot   forget    that  six  years   hefc 


Mt.  Jefferson,  Wor/rs  I.,  p.  5.)  It  has  also  tieen  said,  in  her  liehalf,  that 
"Ellis  Honse  (of  Burgesses,  1778)  had  the  merit,  of  originating  that  power- 
ful en^ne  of  resistance.  Corresponding  Committees  between  the  Legialft- 
tnres  of  tho  different  Colonies."  {  Wirffs  Paii'iah  Senry,  Ed.  18  ,  p.  .) 
and  that  "in.  this  monner  Vibgisia  laid  tlte  foundation  of  out  Union." 
(Bancrqft's  r/nited  States,  VI.,  p.  466.) 

For  the  settlement  of  this  disputed  question,  the  representatives  of  the 
two  parties  finally  coraproiaised  the  matter — dividing  hetweeu  themselves, 
with  the  utmost  coolness,  all  t!i8  honor  which  they  had  claimed  for  the 
'■great  invention."  It  was  agreed  {Mr.  Jeffenon  to  Smvael  A.  Wells,  the 
grandson  of  Samuel  Adams,  May\%\Si9,)  that  to  MassMliusetta  belongs 
liie  honor  of  having  originated  those  Oommittees  which  had  been  appoint- 
ed by  the  people,  in  tomn  meeUngs  ;  while  to  Virginia  should  be  conceded 
that  which  resulted  from  similar  appointments  by  the  Legislatwes  of  the 
Colonies.-  In  short,  it  has  settled  down  to  this,  as  Mr.  Bancroft  desciibes 
it^  (Biatory  of  United  States,  VI,,  p.  465,)  "Maasaohusetts  oi'ganized  a 
Province  ;  Virginia  promoted  a  Confederacy." 

It  h«s  been  my  lot,  as  before  mentioned,  to  arrive  at  a  different  concln- 
sion,  on  this  very  important  question.  Eeapeofnng  the  Committee  of  1770, 
appointed  by  the  Assembly  of  Massachusetts,  it  is  well  known,  in  the  words 
of  one  of  her  own  historians,  that  "ji  ^»  wi»(  ojapea;"  that  they  wrote  to 
the  ether  Colonies,  as  a,  former  letter  to  them,  from  Massachusetts,  had 
ftesji so  senBrely  censuredin England," (Bradford's Massaohiisetts,  L,  p. 337,) 
in  short,  that  she  had  "halt-ed  on  the  threshold  by  reason  of  English  cen- 
sures." {EandalVi  Jefferson,  I.,  p.  80.)  It  is  also  well  known  that  the 
movements  of  Samuel  Adams,  ia.  the  town  meetmg  at  Boston,  IN'ovemher  ■ 
2,  1772,  and  Uie  subsequent  action  of  tiie  General  Assembly,  in  June, 
1773,  were  the  first  practically  useful  results  of  Mr.  Adams'  "great  inven- 
tion" ;  while  the  invention  of  Mr.  Jefferson  was  not  heard  of,  or,  so  far  as 
we  know,  tiionght  of,  until  March  11,  1778. 

With  these  indisputable  fecta  in  view,  it  is  a  reasonable  conoluaion  that 
the  action  of  tiie  General  Assembly  of  ITew  York,  on  tlie  eighteenth  of 
October,  1764,  which  has  been  i-efeired  to  in  the  t«xf,  was  the  kaelibst 
monemmit  on  this  suijeot,  in  America ;  that  the  populai'  movement,  on  the 
thirty-first  of  October,  176S,  at  the  King's  Arm's  Tavern,  in  Broadwa}', 
New'  York,  was  tiie  skoosd  committee  appointed  in  America,— 
both  preceding  any  simiJar  movement  in  any  oUier  Colony ;  that  the  print- 
ed Journals  of  the  Assembly  ("I^iUshed  iy  order  of  Om  General  Assembly: 
^evt  Tori;,  Printed hy  Bugh  Oaineg,  m,bco,l2vi");  tlie  account  of  the 
meeting  at  the  King's  Arms  Tavern,  which  appeared  in  7%e  Boiton  Post- 
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appointed  her  firet  fainirJiearted  Gommtttee,  wJwse  fear 
of  Gi-eat  Britain  prevented  the  preparation  of  even  a 
a  single  letter^  ;  and  nearly  nine  years  before  that  cel- 
ebrated meeting  at  the  Raleigh  Tavern^  Richmond^  when 
Virginia  gave  birth  to  h^r  firstborn,^  thk  Assembly 
OF  New  York  originated  the  movement,  and  appoint- 
ed A  Committee  of  Correspondence,  with  Uobert  R. 
Livingston  at  its  head.  Whatever  may  have  -been 
the  case  in  1770,  eoncerning  Massachusetts,  oi-  in  1773 
concerning  Virginia,  New  York  did  not  "halt  on  the 
threshold  by  reason  of  English  censures,"^  even  in  1764, 
although  her  sisters  appear  to  suppose  she  was  only 
their  iniitatore,  after  they  had  timidly  followed,  years 
afterwards,  in  her  footsteps. 

The  solemn  words  which  came  up  from  New  York  , 
and  Massachusetts  were  carried,  by  trusty  messengers, 
and  confirmed  and  strengthened  the  patriotic  colonists 
throughout  the  country  ;  but  the  threats  and  the  ap- 
peals of  all  were  alike  disregai'ded,  and,  amidst  the 
notes  of  preparation  for  resistance  in  America,  of  earn- 
est deprecation  in  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  and 

h&i/  and  Adueri'iser,  November  U,  1765,  and  in  Edes  and  Gill's  Boston 
Qmette  and  Gownii-j/ Journal,  of  the  sarae  day ;  and  the  earnest  appeal  to 
"the  Merchfliitg  and  Traders  of  Maasaflhnsetfs  Bay,"  to  "proceed  in  the 
Proaeontion  of  so  judicious  a  plan  and  thus  evince  to  tie  World  that  they 
were  as  disinterested  and  aa  wise  as  their  ITeighhors",  which  appeared  in 
Edes  &  Gill's  Boston  ffa^tte,  Wovemher  SS,  1765,  directed  the  movements, 
if  thej  did  not  ori^nate  the  ideas,  which  have  since  been  claimed  as  "the 
great  invention"  of  Samnel  Adams,  in  1773--several  years  afterwarda. 
Until  some  earlier  "inventor"  than  Samuel  Adama,  in  Massachusetts,  or 
Thomas  Jetferson  in  Vii^inia,  can  be  found,  to  Mw  Yorh  must  he  con- 
ceded not  only  tJie  honor  of  "organizing  a  Provinoc,"  hut,  aho,  of  "pro- 
moting a  Confederacy." 

1  Bradford's  Massachusetts,  I.,  p.  33T, 

a   Antohiogi-aphy  of  Mr.  Jefferson.   (Fbris,  I.,  p.  5.) 

3    Eandall'a  Life  of  Jefferson,  I.,  p,  80, 
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of  the  deepest  anxiety  among  the  merchants  and  peo- 
ple of  England,  the  Act  passed.'  A  memonal  from 
the  English  merchants  trading  to  Jamaica,  asking  to  be 
heard  by  Connsel,  had  been  offered  for  presentation,  and, 
afterwards,  withdrawn,  as  an  infringement  of  the  rules  of 
the  House.  ^  Virginia^,  and  South  Carolina*,  and  Con- 
necticut"— the  last  in  "the  most  moderate  language"" — 

1  Jonrmils  of  the  Honse  of  Oommons,  Merourii,  27  Die  Tebruarii 
1765;  (Edit.  1803;  Vol.  XXK.,  p.  193) ;  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords,' 
Die  Veneris,  8th  Martii,  1766,  (Vol.  XXXI,  p.  67) ;  Jonmals  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  Die  Veneris,  2ad  Martii,  17B5,  (Vol.  XXXI.,  pp.  91-93.) 

2  "A  Petition  of  several  Persons  trading  to,  and  interested  in  the  Island  ot 
Jamiuca,  relating  to  the  stud  Bill,  was  offered  to  lie  presented  to  the  Eome. 
And  a  Motion  'being  made,  and  the  Question  being  proposed,  That  the 
said  PetitUm.  le  IrougU  wp  ;  The  Joomal  of  the  House,  of  the  8th  Day 
of  March,  1732,  relating  to  the  Petition  of  Richard  Pai'tridge,  Agent  for 
the  Oolony  of  Eliode  Island,  &o.,  was  reafl.  Then  the  add  Motion  was, 
by  Leave  of  the  Honse,  withdrawn."  {Journal  of  Some  of  Goimmns, 
Veneris,  15  Die  Febrtiarii,  IKS—^ti  1803,  Vol  JfXX,  pp.  147-8.) 
It  will  be  seen  fi'om  this  estract  that  the  petition  was  not  allowed  to  come 
before  the  Houao. 

3.  Her  petition  was  offered  for  presentation  by  Mward  Montagu,  Esq., 
her  Agent,  and  prayed  tlio  House,  "to  take  their  Unhappy  Circumstances 
into  Oonsideratitin ;  and  that  their  House  of  Burgesses  may  be  continued 
in  tlie  Possession  of  the  Rights  and  Privileges  they  have  so  long  and  uninter- 
ruptedly enjoyed;  andthatthey  may  be  heard,  bytheir  Counsel,  ngainstany 
Bill  tiiat  may  be  intended  to  charge  Stamp  or  any  other  Duties  on  the 
Oolony  of  Virginia."  (Journal  of  Eouse  of  Commons,  Yene?-is,  15  Die 
Febi-uarii,  mU.  IBQB,  Fst.XXX,  ^.  148.)  See  also  Bnucroft'ii  History 
of  tlie  United  States,  V.,  pp.  244-6. 

4  Her  memorial  prayed  "tliat  tlie  House  will  not  approve  of  any  Bill 
that  may  be  offered,  charging  Stamp  Duties  in  t)io  Pi-ovince  of  Sonth 
Carolina."  (Joim'nal  of  Hovae  of  Commons,  same  date  and  volume  as  the 
■  last;) 

&  The  "Petition  of  tie  Goverjior  and  Oomi>any  of  the  English  Colony  of 
Oonnectiont  in  New  Enghmd,"  prayed  "that  the  Petitioners  may  he  in- 
dulged in  the  Exercise  of  tlio  Power  of  laying  nil  internal  Taxes  on 
the  Colony;  and  that  the  Eesohitiou  of  the  House,  in  the  last  Session  of 
Parliament,  may  not  be  eaii-ied  into  exeontiori,  by  a  Bill  for  imposing 
Stamp  Duties  on  the  Colonies."  {Jo^irnal  of  tlm  Boms  of  Commons^ 
same  date  and  volume  as  the  last.) 

6  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States,  {First  Edit.)  V.,  p.  246. 
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bad  also  prayed  for  a  hearing,  without  effect. 
New  York,  Mly  conscious  of  her  integrity,  and 
acorning  concealment  of  her  sentiments,  had  next 
demanded,  in  the  terms  which  I  have  just  recit- 
ed, a  recognition  of  those  natural  rights,  of  which 
neither  Kings  or  Parliaments  could  justly  deprive 
her  ;  but  her  "insolence"  had  been  so  great  that  no 
member,  even  the  fearless  Barre,  had  been  found 
with  courage  sufficient  to  present  her  memorial.^ 
The  debate  in  the  House,  before  the  passage  of 
tlie  Bill,  had,  also,  been  spirited  and  obstinate  ; 
and  Colonel  Barre's  indignant  rebuke  of  Charles  Town- 
shend,  which  is  so  well  known,  fiimishes  evidence 
of  its  bitterness.  All  had  been  alike  unavailing^;  and  the 
sober,  business-like  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the 
House,  by  the  merchants  of  Britain,  not  less  than  the 
"moderation"  of  some,  and.  the  "insolence"  of  others, 
of  the  Colonies,  passed  by  the  Government  "as  the 
idle  wind  which  it  regarded  not."  The  Bill  passed,  as 
I  have  said,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  both  ■ 
England  and  America  ;  and  the  intelligence  of  its  suc- 
cess reached  the  Colonies,  soon  afterward.  New  Eng- 
land, paralyzed  by  the  fatal  admission  of  the  "suprem- 
acy of  Parliament,"  which  Otis  had  yielded,  was  dumb 
with  chagrin^ ;  while  to  Virginia   and  New  York  was 


1  Thia  memorial,  to  which  itUuBioa  !iub  boen  mMe  nlready,  for  tlie  rea- 
son, stated  in  the  t«xt,  is  not  meiitionetl,  or  referreti  to,  in  the  Journals  of 
the  Honse-of  Commons.  Mr.  Bancroft,  (SUt.  e/  the  United  States,  First 
Edit.,  V,,  p.  24G,)  has  i-eferred  to  it,  aad-given  several  autliorities,  among 
ivhioh  is  a  letter  from  Mf.  Ohai-les,  the  Agent  of  the  Colony,  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence. 

■i  "Sew  England,  where  the  ohief  writer  against  the  impending  Stamp 
.Act  had  admitted  the  jnrisdiction  of  the  British  Pai'liameiit,  wm  slow  to 
anger.  The  child  of  Old  England,  she  was  lotli  to  impute  to  the  parent 
.uoonti-y  11  fixed  design  to  snbvert  her  rights.''  {Banerqft'a  Sist.  of  fke 
United  Stales,  First  Edit..  V.,  p.  270.) 
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reserved  the  joint  honor  of  leadina;  America 
pendence.' 


1  The  following  Epeoiinens  of  the  ftdmissions  which  were  made  by  the  . 
gi-eat  leaders  of  the  people  of  New  EnglancI,  contrasted  with  the  senti- 
inents  which  prevailed  in  Ifew  York,  H'iU  serve  to  show  who  were  not  (it 
thejdo  not  show  who  were)  the  leaders  ofthe  American  revolution.  "^^I 
also  lay  it  down  as  one  of  the  first  principles  fi-oni  whence  I  intend  to  de- 
duce the  eiyil  rights  of  the  British  colonies,  that  all  of  them  we  snbject  to, 
and  dependent  on,  Great  Britain  ;  and  that,  therrfore,  as  over  subordinate 
governments,  the  Parliament  qf  Great  Britain  Jiaa  an  undovhted  poiter 
and  lavjful  authority,  to  make  acts  for  the  general  good,  that  ly  naming 
them,  ihtiU  and  ought  to  be  equally  Mnding,  08  upon  the  subjects  of  Great 
Brittun  within  fie  realm."  (Jwme»  Otia,  Eights  of  the  BntisA  Colomet 
Asserted  and  Proved,  Third  Edit.,  p.  49.)  "Is  there  the  least  difference, 
as  to  the  consent,  of  the  Oolonisla,  whether  taxes  and  impositions  are  laid 
on  their  trade,  and  other  property,  by  the  Crown  alone,  or  by  tbe  Parlia- 
-  nient  ?  As  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  the  Crown  alone  cannot  impose  them, 
we  should  he  jastiflahle  in  reftising  to  pay  them,  but  mmt  ami  ovght  to 
yield  abeditnce  to  an  act  of  Parliament,  thtmsh  erroneous,  till  repealed.^' 
(The  same  woi-i,  p.  67.)  The  same  gentleman,  (James  f(i»,)inhis  Vifidi- 
eationof  the  Bntiah  Ooloniea,  (Boston,  1766,)  p.  21,  says,  in  answer  to 
an  opposing  UTiter:  "By  regulating  trade,  I  suppose  he  means,  according 
to  the  common  sophism,  taxing  trade.  Even  in  this  sense,"  he  adds,  "  'tis 
admitted  the  parliament  have  the  same  i-ight  to  levy  inteniai  tape's  on  the 
colonies,  as  to  regulate  trade:  a?i(i  (7(ai  (AeW^Ai  o/ foiiyij!?  both,  is  vn- 
iloubtedly  in  the  paj-liament ;"  and  on  page  26  of  the  same  work,  after 
alluding  to  similar*  sentiments,  which  had  been  pnhiished  by  the  popular 
leadersin  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  in  pamphlets  which  he  refers  to, 
he  says,  "These,  so  fai-  aa  I  caii  find,  are  all  the  pamphlets  that  have  been 
published  in  America,  upon  the  pi-oposednew  regulations  of  the  colonies." 
Those  who  have  i-ead  Stephen  Hopkins'  Siglita  of  the  Colonies  Examined, 
will  bear  witness  that,  so  fer  as  Rhode  Island  is  concerned,  when  her  As- 
sembly adopted  that  work  sa  its  own,  she  fully  admitted  the  supreme  au- 
thority of  the  Parliament,  while  the  sentiment  of  Govenior  Fitch  of  Con- 
necticut, (Letter  to  Eieha/rd  JacUon,  33  Feb.,  1786,  cited  by  Mr.  Bancroft,) 
that  "if  parliament,  in  their  superior  wisdom,  shall  pass  the  act,  we  must 
submit,"  was,  probably,  that  of  the  people  of  that  Colony. 

While  Uiese  publications  were  appearing  in  New  England,  tiie  popular 
leaders  in  New  York  were  arousing  the  people  of  that  city,  and  "pointing 
to  independence,"  by  such  articles  as  the  following,  which  appeared  in 
Holt's  "iV.  Y.  Oamfte  and  Weekly  Postboy,"  1167,  Mai'ch  7,  176G. 

''■'Die  Printer  is  desired  toinnert  the  following  : 

"We  hear.fmm  tlie  Eastward,  tJiat  some  infamous  scribbler  in  Opposi- 
tion to  the  Pieces  tJiat  have  been  publish'd  in  Defence  of  the  Eights  of  the 
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Receiving  strength  from  the  discordant  sentiments 
which  prevailed  in   the  several  Colonies,  the  Ministry 

Oolonies,  has  attempted  to  prove,  that  we  in  the  Colonies  ai-c  ho  far  from 
Ijemg  free  Englishmen,  tliat  we  ai-e  as  awant  Slaves  ax  any  in  Franco,  or 
Spdn,  or  any  Nation  in  Enropo,  not  excepting  Tnrfcoy  itself.  Such 
■Wrotohes  ought  to  foof  the  Resentment  of  tlie  People  they  endeavoui-  to 
injnre:  Tlioy  onght  to  be  (Irivon  from  among  Free  men,  and  be  forced  to 
herd  with  snoh  Slaves  as  they  jwo  desirous  to  make  of  their  Countrymen : 
Can  Wretches  of  this  Soi-t,  thinfe,  b^  snot  vile,  detestable  Attempts,  tore- 
commend  themselves  to  the  Favour  of  any  Friend  to  the  British  Oonatitu- 
tion  in  England  ?  Wo.  They  equally  deserve  tlie  Resentment  of  the  Eng- 
lish Court  and  People,  as  of  the  Colonies ;  they  are  equally  Enemies  to 
botli,  for  tlio  Liberty  and  Pi'operty  of  hotli  stand  precisely  npon  tlie  very 
same  Foundation,  nor  can  the  least  Encroachment  be  made  upon  one,  wifli- 
rait  an  equal  Ityury  to  the  otiioi- :  And  when  the  British  OonsHtution  is 
violated  by  illegal  Impostors  on  the  Colonies,  then,  it  is  high  Time  for 
Enghuid  itaelf  to  take  the  Alai-m,  and  fear  to  be  obliged  to  submit  to  tlie 
same  Fate.  The  stale  Pretence,  that  the  Colonies  aim  at  an  Iadepen4- 
enay,  is  so  entiroly  senseless  and  ridiculous,  as  to  be  almost  beneath  a  seri- 
ous Eefiitation.  If  theu;  Eights  and  Privileges  as  Englishmen,  ni-e  preserv- 
ed and  maintMn'd,  what  can  they  espect  or  desire  more  under  any  Gov- 
ernment? They  can  have  no  possible  Motive  to  desire  a  Change,  tlio' 
they  should  become  ever  so  populous  and  po;wei-fnl.  But  ^  those  SighU 
and  Prinilegei  a/re  violated.,  what  Season  then  can  remain  lohy  tliey 
should  prefer  the  Brituh  to  tlie  I'Veneh  Qoverwn&it,  or  any  other  f 
They  may  indeed,  ft'om  their  present  Weakness,  be  compeU'd  to  submit 
to  the  impositions  of  Ministerial  Power,  hut  they  will-  certainly  fonsider 
that  Poim-  as  Tyrannical ;  they  mil  hate  and  abhor  it,  and,  as  eooa  as 
TiiEY  ABE  AJtLB,  wiU  throiP  it  q^f  or,  perhaps,  t/ry  to  obtain  better  Terms 
from  some  other  Power. 

The  French,  natural  Enemies  to  England,  rejoice  in  the  measures  taken 
to  alienate  the  atfections  of  the  Colonies  from  their  Mother  Conntry — And 
sliftll  not  the  Wretches,  who  stir  up  and  impose  those  monsiu-cs,  be  con- 
sider'd  as  Enemies  to  his  Majesty  our  beloved  Sovereign,  aud  the  -whole 
Britisli  Nation,  as  well  as  to  the  Colonies  ?  Surely  they  ought,  for  such 
they  are. 

The  Term  Mother-  Govniry  is  properly  expressive  of  the  Eelation  be- 
twoecn  Qi-eat  Britain  and  hei'  Colonies  ;  Tliey  ai'O  to  be  consider'd  as  her 
Children,  not  her  Slaves ;  the  Freedom  of  both  is  tlio  same,  and  the  most 
dutiful  Retiu'cs  of  Gratitude  and  Love,  will  always  bo  mado  for  every  In- 
staneo  of  Maternal  Aftbetion.  Let  a  Nation's  Curse  be  the  Portion  of  ev- 
ery man  that  attempts  to  loosen  the  sacred  Bands  of  Love  and  Duty  by 
1  which  they  we  United.  y.'- 

Similar  sentiments  appeared  in  The  /Sentinel^  No.  III.,  (Holt's  K  Y.  Ga- 
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proceeded,  at  once,  to  makG  preparations  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  law.  For  this  purpose  the  stamped  paper 
was  duly  prepared';  young  men,  then  engaged  in  the 
Departments,  in  England,  received  orders  to  prepare 
for  a  removal  to  America,  for  the  purpose  of  organiz- 
ing the  business  in  the  several  Colonies^ ;  and,  with  the 
hope  of  pacifying  the  people,  the  principal  offices  were 
filled  with  gentlemen  who  resided  in  America,  but  who 
were  known  to  have  been  steady  friends  of  the  Gov- 
ernment.* Messi's,  Oliver,  in  Massachusetts ;  Jared  In- 
gersoll,  in  Connecticut ;  James  McEvers,  in  New  York ; 
and  Zacharias  Hood,'  of  Maryland,  were  among  those 
who  were  thus  honored  by  the  Ministry ;  and  they 
were,  thereby,  rendered  most  conspicuous  as  fit  objects 
for  the  resentment  of  the  people. 

The  intelligence  of  the  passage  of  the  Bill,  although 
expected,  appears  to  have  staggered  the  Colonists; 
and  its  reception,  after  the  first  outbreak  of  feeling  had 
subsided,  was  followed  by  a  season  of  expressive  inac-  , 
tivity* — that  quiet  which,  generally,  precedes  a  storm 
of  unusual  severity.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
the  Sons  of  Liberty  resumed  their  wonted  activity— 
the  very  means  which  had  been  provided  for  the  paci- 
fication of  the  people,  more  than  any  other,  serving 
to  produce  the  opposite  result,  in  the  almost  universal 
outcry  which  was  raised  against  those  residents  of  the 
Colonies  who  had  consented  to  serve  as  Ministerial  task- 
^ette,  No.  1158,  March  14,  1765,)  in  tivo  papers  signed  '^Freeman,"  in 
Holt'K  N.  Y.  Gaeette,  Nos.  1167,  1170,  1171,  dud  1173  ;  and  in-  ^milai- 
articlea  iu  tli6  same  paper,  Uos.  1165,  1196,  1177,  &c. 

•1  Minutes  of  tlie  Ti'easiu'y,  cited  by  Mr.  Bancroft.  (Rut.  UnUeit  States 
v.,  p.  323.) 

2.  London  Ohroniolii,  No.  1428,  June  15,  1766. 

3.  Bmiet-oft'B  United  States,  v.,  j.p.  260,  2IS1. 

i.  Banci-uft'H  United  States,  V.,  pp.  370-3;  Lieut.  Gov.  Golden  to  Earl 
of  Halifax,  April  37, 1765 ;  The  snaio  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  June  7, 176Q  i 
(Oold^ii  JISS..  If.  Y.  Rkt.  .^eiety''e  Libna-i/ :)  Graham's  U.  KtHtfs,IV.. 
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raastera  over  their  countrymen ;  and  while  Massachu- 
setts, ■without  even  disputing  the  Constitutionality  of  the 
Act,  suggested  the  means  of  securing  concert  of  action 
among  the  Colonies,  by  means  of  a  Federal  Congress  ; 
and  while  Virginia,  also  dependant,  was  "ringing  the  a- 
larumbell, "  and  marshalling  the  Colonies  to  resistance ;  to 
'"■The  Sons  of  Liberty,^''  in  Neiv  York,  was  reserved 
the  honor,  as  one  of  our  .  brethren  appropriately  calls 
it,  of  "pomting  to  independence.''^'-  ■  "The  great  funda- 
mental principles  of  government,"  said  John  Morin 
Scott,  at  that  time,"  "should  be  common  to  all  its  parts 
and  members,  else  the  whole  will  be  endangered;  If, 
then,  the  interest  of  the  mother  country  and  her  colo- 
nies cannot  be  made  to  coincide;  if  the  same  constitu- 
tion may  not  take  place  in  both  ;  if  the  welfare  of  the 
mother  country  necessarily  requires  a  sacrifice  of  the 
most  natural  rights  of  the  colonies — their  right  of  ma- 
king their  own  laws,  and  disposing  of  their  own  pro- 
perty by  representatives  of  their  own  choosing — if  such 
is  really  the  case  between  Great-Britain  and  her  colo- 
nies, then  the  connexion  between  them  oughj  to  cease  ; 
and,  sooner  or  later,  it  must  -  inevitably  -cease.  The 
English  government  cannot  long  act  toward  a  part  of 
its  dominions  upon  principles  diametrically  opposed 
to  its  own,  without  losing  itself  in  theslavei-y  it  would 
impose  upon  the  colonies,  or  leaving  them  to  thr.ow  it 
off  and  assert  their  own  freedom."  In  tones  such  as  ■ 
these,  at  that  early  date,  did  "the  Sons  of  Liberty"  in 
New  York,  "point  to  independence,"  and  guide  the 
judgment  of  their  brethren  in  every  part  of  the  Conti- 
nent. Nor  were  their  appeals  disregarded.  The  seed 
which  was  thus  sown  "fell  in  good  ground;"  and,  from 

1  Banci-oft's  United  States,  (FirU  Edit.,)  V.,  p.  284. 
2.  In  an  Easay,  signal  'Fi'eeman' — ono  of  several  in  ditt'ereut  mimbci's  ni' 
that  paper— in  Holt's  JV.    Y.   Gme.tte,  Ncs.  UTU,   1171,  &w\  1173, 
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Maine  to  Georgia,  the  golden  harvest  which,  soon 
afterwards,  graced  the  hills  and  valleys  of  onr  conntry, 
bespoke  the  industry  as  well  as  the  skillfulness  of  these 
laborers  in  the  cause  of  Freedom  and  Independence. 
"Such  were  the  words,"  says  the  author,  to  whom  I 
have  already  referred,'  speaking  of  this  document,  by- 
Scott,  "in  which  the  sober  judgment  of  New  York  em- 
bodied its  convictions.  They  were  caught  up  by  the 
impatient  colonies ;  were  reprinted  in  nearly  all  their 
newspapers  ;  were  approved  of  by  the  most  learned 
and  judicious  on  this  Continent ;  and  even  formed  part 
of  the  instructions  of  South  Carolina  to  its  agent  in 
England." 

Throughout  the  entire  Atlantic  seaboard  arose,  at 
once,  the -busy  note  of  preparation  ;  and  stamps  and 
stamp-masters,  were  alike  threatened  with  the  ven- 
geance of  the  colonists.  New  York,  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  practical  movements,  as  may  be  supposed,  was 
not  a  whit  behind  the  most  audacious  of  the  other  col- 
onies. The  royalist  governor,  Colden,  speaking  of  the 
state  of  the  colony  at  that  time,^  says,  "virulent  papers 
were  published  in  the  Weekly  Newspapers,  fill'd  with 
every  falshood  that  malice  could  invent  to  serve  their 
purpose  of  exciting  the  People  to  disobedience  of  the 
Laws  and  to. sedition.  At  first  they  only  denyed  the 
authority  of  Parliament  to  lay  internal  Taxes  in  the 
Colonies,  but  at  last  they  have  denyed  the  Legislative 
Authority  of  the  Parliament  in  the  Colonies,  and  these 
Papers  continue  to  be  published." 

The  resolute  firmness  of  the  Liberty  Boys  in  New 
.  York,  at  this  time,  can  be  '  seen  in  the  following  ex- 
tract   from    a  letter^  written  by    Lieutenant-governor 

■  1  Bftucroft'ij  United  Stateti,  (Fk'et  Edit.;)  V.,  p.  384. 
a  Lieut  Gov.  Golden  to  Sec'y  Conway,  S3  Supt.,  1705. 
3  Lieut.  Got.'  Golden  to  Sir  Wuj.  Johnson,  Aiig.  31, 17H5. 
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Coldeu  to  Sir  William  Johnson  :  "No  doubt  you  have 
heard  of  the  riot  at  Boston,"  he  says,  "jmd  of  the  Se- 
ditious discourses  &  threats  at  New  York.  James 
McEvers  has  accepted  the  Office  of  Distributor  of 
Stamps,  and  entered  into  Bonds.  Yesterday  (August 
30)  he  sent  me  his  Resignation  of  this  Office,  being 
terrified  by  the  sufferings  &  ill-usage  the  Stamp  Offi- 
cer met  with  in  Boston,  &  the  threats  he  has  receiv- 
ed at  New  York."  On  the  same  day  Gen.  Gage  wrote 
to  the  Governor,'  then  at  his  country  seat  on  Long 
Island,  respecting  the  temper  of  the  people  ;  and,  on 
the  2d  September,  the  latter  answered,  asking  for  a 
military  force  to  protect  the  Govemment.''  "A  Weak 
Force,"  he  said,  "which  the  seditious  can  have  any  hopes 
of  overcoming  may  be  productive  of  great  mischeil^ 
I  therefore  think  .that  if  it  can  be  done  without  pre- 
judice to  his  Majesty's  Service,  a  Battalion  may  be 
necessary  on  this  occasion,  in  order  to  cut  off  all  hopes 
of  success  in  any  seditious  attempts,  or,  if  such  a  num- 
ber can  not  be  had  in  time,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it 
may  be  proper  to  order  as  many  as  cii'cumstances  will 
allow,  to  march  immediately  to  New  York,  and  that 
they  who  are  nearest,  or  least  wanted  .march  without 
delay."  Oti  the  following  day,  impressed  still  more 
strongly  with  the  necessity  to  provide  protection  from 
the  threatened  violence  of  the  people,  he  addressed  a 
letter  to  Captain  Kennedy,  of  His  Majesty's  ship,  the 
Coventry,^  stating  that  plans  had  been  laid  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  Stamps,  and  strongly  soliciting  his  as- 
sistance in  protecting  them. 

Early  in  September,  1765,  the  Liberty  Boys  in  An- 
napolis, Maryland,  took  measures  to  rid  themselves  of 

1  Gen.  Gnge  to  Lieut,.  Gov.  Ooldeii,  Aug.  31,  176o. 

a  Lient.  Gov.  Ooldeu  to  Gen.  Giigo,  Soiit.  3,  lYf.r,. 

8  Lieut.  Gfov.  Ooldun  to  Oapt.  Kenuedy,  So|.t.  3,  17fiu.    (CokUn  M.W., 
Sew  Yorh  HUtarieal  SoeietJ/'s  IMrary.) 
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the  presence  of  Zacliarias  Hood,  the  Stamp  Master,  who 
had  been  appointed  for  that  Colony,  and  Ihey  compell- 
ed him  to  seek  refuge  in  this  city.'  As  soon  as  his  ar- 
riFal  at  the  King's  Arms  Tavern  became  known  to  the 
Sons  of  Liberty  in  New  York,  "a  design  was  formed 
to  force  a  resignation  from  him,  which  he  escaped  the 
moment  before  it  was  to  be  pnt  in  execntion,  by  retireing 
into  the  Fort.'"  The  appeal  which  was  made  to  Gov. 
Colden,'  and  his  reply  to  the  fugitive  stamp  master,'  are 
amusing  specimens  of  epistolary  correspondence  :  but 
the  King's  service  required  the  protection  of  Hood, 
and  the  .Governor  graaited  him  a  shelter.  But  the  guns 
of  the  Port  and  its  garrison  did  not  long  divert 
the  Sons  of  Liberty  from  their  object;  nor  was 
the  shelter  which  the  royal  Governor  had  extended  to 
the  fugitive,  more  productive  of  safety  than  the  pai-lors 
of  the  King's  Arms.  A  large  delegation  from  the 
Sons  visited  him,  soon  afterwards,  and  compelled  him 
to  resign;  and,  on  the  28th  November,  notwithstand- 
ing the  King's  colors  heated  over  his  place  of  refuge, 
they  compelled  him  to  make  oath  of  the  sincerity  of 
his  renunciation.'  The  Sons  of  Liberty  in  Baltimore, 
•  in  the  following  March,  sent  a  formal  letter  of  thanks 
to  the  Sons  in  New  York,  and  the  matter  ended.' 


1  Lieut.  Gov.  Ooldeu  toSec'y  Conway,  28d  Sejrt.  1785  ;  Eddis'a  L«ttei-s, 
pp.--,—,  Banci-oll's  United  States,  v.,  p.  315;  Leidse's  Life  of  Gen. 
Lamb,  p.  21. 

a  Lieat.  Gov.  Golden  to  Soc'y  Conway,  33d  September,  1765. 

3  Zaebarifls  Hood  to  0.  Golden,  from  the  Miiff'i  Anm  Tatm^  Sept.  16, 
1765.    {CoUmMSS.,K   T.  nUtorictil  Society's  ZOrmTi.) 

4  Lieut.  Gov.  Golden  to  Zaelmma  Ilood,  at  the  King's  Ants  TMert, 
Sept.  1700.     (ColdmMSS,  S.  Y.  Mist.  SoeictyS  Mtrary) 

5  Leake's  Life  of  Gen.  Lmnb,  p,  31. 

6  Tiio.  Cliase,  Wm.  L«x,  D.  Obauiier,  Rob.  Alexander,  and  Eob.  Adair 
"to  tbe  Sous  of  Liberty  in  Now  Yorl:."  "Balthwrc,  6  March,  1766  "  in 
the  ''Umh  Papers."  in  MSS.,  N.    T.  Hist.  Society's  mmty 
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During  this  period— Between  tie  receipt  ot  tlie  in- 
telligence of  the  passage  of  the  Bill,  and   the   time  it 
was  to  take  effect— the  free  press  of  New  York  was 
actively  engaged  in  disseminating  the   most  radical 
sentiments  on  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  gov- 
ernment ;    on  the  relative  rights  and  duties  ot  the 
government  and  the  governed ;    on  the  relative  rights 
and  duties  of  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies;  on 
the  character,  purposes,  and  anticipated  effect  of  the 
obnoxious  Act ;  on  the  duties  of  the   colonies  in  the 
emergency ;  and  on  other  kindred  subjects.     In  this 
work  the  popular  leaders  resorted  both  to  the  estab- 
lished newspaper  press— of  which  "TheNeiii-rork  Oa- 
zette,  and  WeeUy.  Post-bof,  published  on  Thursdays 
in  each  week,  by  John  Holt,  was  the  principal  organ 
of  the  Sons  of  Liberty— and  to   special  publications 
designed  for  extraordinary  occasions  ;  and  the  plan  of 
operations  thus  adopted,   as  well  as  the   sentiments 
which  were  thus  thrown  broadcast  over  the  country, 
were  imitated,  and  responded  to,  in  the  different  colo- 
nies of  the  seaboard,  especially  in  Massachusetts,  Vir- 
ginia, and  South  Carolina. 

Thus,  in  September,  1Y65,  "  a  political  paper  entitled 
•  The  c'os8t:t(itional  OonEAST,'  containing  Matters  in- 
teresting to  Liberty,-  bid  no  mise  repugnant  to  Loyalty ;' 
purporting  to  have  been  ' PrinIM  by  Andreia  Marvel, 
at  the  Sign  of  tjie  Bribe  refitsed,  on  Gonstittdian-EiU, 
North  A-ma-im;  was  put  into  circulation.  In  the  centre 
of  the  title  was  a  device  of  a  snalce,  cut  into  pai'ts,  to 
represent  the  Colonies,  with  'Join  or  Me'   as  a  mot- 

1  Mr.  laiah  Thon«.  (ffi.wi/  •/  -P.»1»W,  H-,  1>.  «)  supposes  tils 
sheet  w»  ealled  ••»<«.«•«»«»»<•!  Giani«"i  tat  the  copies  ivlooli 
Lle.it  Gov.  Colden  onoloseil  lo  U»  Miiiiston  In  Engliiiia,  sikI  «  copy,  cm- 
Mr  m^>  ftom  .«  origin.1,  (to  Ti.1.  College,)  tor  Hoii.  Oeoig.  B.i.crefl, 
lenrthlstiUe;  uidllmvo  ooii.Uei-od  the  .ulhority  of  Ui.  l.ltor,  iiiKii.es- 
dooahle. 
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to.  '  It  contained  '  Well  written  and  spirited  es- 
says against  the  obnoxious  Stamp  Act,  whicli  were  so 
highly  colored  that  the  editors  of  newspapers  in  New 
York,  even  Holt,  declined  to  publish  them."  It  had 
been  written  by  William  Goddard,  and  a  large  edition 
secretly  printed  at  Woodbridge,  N.  J. ;  from  whence 
it  had  been  conveyed,  privately,  to  New  York  ;  and, 
through  the  agency  of  "hawkers,  selected  for  that  pur- 
pose" it  had  freely  circulated  through  the  city.  It  had 
a  rapid  sale  ;  was  quickly  reprinted,  privately,  both  in 
New  York  and  Boston  ;  and,  at  length,  it  received  the 
attention  of  the  Governor  and  Council.  Every  effort 
of  that  body  to  trace  it  to  the  printer,  however,  was 
fruitless  ;  and  the  witticism  of  one  of  the  venders  of 
the  paper,  in  ascribing  its  origin  to  ''Peter  Hasscnclev&r's 
Iron  Works,"  furnished  a  nominal  origin  to  the  publi- 
cation, which  served,  also,  for  others  of  the  same  class, 
which  subsequently  appeared,  on  the  same  subjects.^ 

1  When  this  device  appeared  on  tliis  paper,  it  was  tlie  first  time  it  had 
been  etnj/hyed  in  opposition,  to  the  Some  Qommment.  Dr.  Franklin  had 
used  it,  in  'TAe  PmntyUania  GiKette,'"  Muy  9,  1754,  as  an  incentive  to  an 
union  of  tlie  Colonies  in  opposition  to  tile  encroaciimentB  of  the  French  ; 
but  not  roitiJ  the  issne .  of  tJie  Oouranf,  elevea  yeai-a  afterwards,  was  itn 
union  of  the  Colonies,  to  secure  themselves  fi-om  the  nj^ressions  of  the 
Grown,  tjiua  insisted  on.  The  next  appeai-auco  of  it  waa  for  the  same 
purpose,  in  the  Boston,  New  York,  and  PJiiladeJphiii  newspapers,  in  July 
1774. 

2  A  full  and  interesfiag  acoomit  of  tliis  pnblication  can  be  found  in 
Thomas's  HistoTy  ofPrinling,  II.,  p.  S32.  Lieut.  Gov.  Golden  (Beipatck 
to  Secretary  Cormay,  IMA  October,  1765,)  evidently  referring  to  this  slieet, 
says,  "The  inflummntoi-y  Papei's  continue  to  be  inibifelied,  exciting  the 
People  to  oppose  the  execution  of  the  Act  of  Pailiament  for  laying  a 
Stamp  Buty  in  the  Oolonies.  The  most  remaiiable  of  these  Papers  is  en- 
closed.   This  was  distributed  along  tlie  Post  Koads  by  tiie  Post  Ridei's.    I 

.  examined  the  Post  Master  in  this  place  to  know  how  thisoaiae  to  be  done. 
Heassaredine  that  it  was  without  his  knowledge:  thathehad  examined 
the  Post  Eiders,  and  found  tliat  one  or  more  Bundles  of  them  were  deliv- 
ered at  Woodbridge,  New  Jei-aey,  by  James  Parker,  Seorettary  to  the  Gen- 
eral Post  Office  in  N.  America  *  *  *  It  is  beleived  that  tli is  Paper 
ivaspiintedbjliiin.      The  Oenthmcn  of  the  Conneil  tUnh  it  pmdent  at 
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The  same  sentiments  were  also  inculcated  in  ballads, 
with  which  the  streets  of  the  city  resounded,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Grenville  and  the  Stamp  Act.  One  of  these^ 
the  property  of  Henry  T.  Drowne,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  is 
now  before  me : 

"AN    EXCELLENT 

For    the    SON'S     OF    LIBERTY    in 

AMERICA. 

By  a  Gentleman  in  the  City  of  New  York," 

It  embraces  thirteen  stanzas,  with  a  chorus,  the  char- 
acter of  sill  of  which  will  appear  from  the  following 
specimens : 

"In  Story  we're  toW,  llow  our  TatliOTH  of  old, 
Bmv'd  tiie  Rage  of  the  Winda  and  the  Waves, 
And  ci'oss'd  the  Deep  o'er,  To  this)  Desolat*  Shore, 
All  becnuse  they  were  lotli  to  be  Slaves  ;  Brme  Boys, 
All  because  they  wci'o  lotli  to  bo  Sr.Avies. 

II. 

Yet  a  sti-ange  Soli  erne  ol'lato.  Has  been  form'd  in  tlic  State, 
By  a  Knot  of  political  Knaves, 

Who  in  Secret  rejoice,  that  the  Parliauient's  Voice, 
Has  condemii'd  us  by  Law  to  bo  Slivbs  ;  Brnte  Boya, 
Mas  oondetiin'd  lis  by  Law  to  bo  Slaves. 


SII. 

With  tlie  Boasts  of  the  Wood,  We  will  ramble  for  Eood. 
And  lodge  in  wild  Desai'ts  find  Oaves 

And  live  Poor  as  Job,  on  the  Skirts  of  the  Globe, 
Before  we  'II  submit  to  be  Slaves  ;  Brwee  Boys,  &c. 


this  tinte  to  delay  UMhing  iiwre  partimlar  inqiivry,  least  it  sliould  le  the 
I  of  raising  ilie  IM,  which  it  is  thunght  jiro^er  !>y  all  means  io 
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xiir. 

Tlie  Birthnglit  wo  boM,  Slifill  neyei'  lie  siild, 
But  siiered  miunt.iiiiM  to  our  Grnves; 

Nay,  and  ere  we  '11  Comply,  We  will  gallantly  die, 
Sor  we  mvnt  not  and  will  not  be  Slaves  ;  Brave  Boys 

We  immt  not,  and  will  iiot  be  8tA.Tit3." 

While  these  fugitive  sheets  were  spreading  treason 
throughout  the  city  and  colony,  especially  among  the 
poorer  classes  cf  the  people,  with  whom  this  class  of 
publications  has  always  been  a  great  favorite,  the  "solid 
men"  of  New  York— merchants  and  tradesmen— were 
similarly  supplied  through  the  columns  of  the  newspa- 
per press/  A  single  specimen  beyond  those  already 
referred  to,  will  suffice  in  sustaining  this  remark.  In  a 
Ivertiser"  for  Holt's  "jVe^(?  York  Gazette  and 
I  Postboy  "  .No.  1183,  Thursday,  S&ptemhei-  5, 
1765,  appeared  an  article,  from  which  I  extract  the 
beginning  and  part  of  the  conclusion :  "The  7th  of 
February  1765,  died  of  a  cruel  Stamp  on   her  Vitals, 

Lady  JV" — tJi  Am can  Liberty.     She  was  descended 

from  the  ancient  and  honorable  Family  of  the  Bulls. 
Her  Father  John  Bull,  Esq. ;  married  her,  agreeable  to 
her  own  desire,  to  a  worthy  Gentleman  of  noble  Blood, 
tho'  of  no  large  Fortune,  whose  name  wfis  Toleration, 
and  gave  her  in  Dower  a  certain  Tract  of.  nncultivated 

Land,  which  she  called  after  her  Name,  N — th  Am ca, 

which  she  with  her  Husband  came  and  toofe  Possession 
of,  with  this  additional  Grant,  that  she,  her  Children 
and  dependants,  should  enjoy  all  the  Liberties  and 
Immunities  of  natural-born  Subjects  of  him  the   said 

1  "Soonafter  it  was  known  that  Stamp  DntJcs  were  by  Act  of  Parliament 
to  be  paid  in  the  Colonies,  vinjlent  papera  wore  pnblisLed  in  the  Weekly 
Newspapei's,  fill'd  witli  every  falsehood  tliat  malice  could  invent  to  serve 
theif  purpc^e  of  exciting  the  People  to  disobedienee  of  tlie  Laws  and  to 
aediUon.  At  flrat  they  ou!y  denyoil  the  authority  of  Parliament  to  lay 
intei-nal  Taxes  in  the  Colonies,  bnt  at  last  they  have  doiiyod  the  Le^slative 
Authority  of  the  Parlimuent  iu  the  Colonies,  and  tliese  Papers  continue  to 
be  published."    Limit.  Gov.  Golden  to  See.  Goniiay,   "New  York  28  Sep- 

ember.  1765," 
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John  Bull."        s    .    •     •       "  ThuB  died  the   most 
amiable  of  Women,,  tlio   best  Wife,   the  most  diUiful 
Child,  and  the  teoderest  Mother—Happy  for  her  Fam- 
ily, she  ha£  left  one  Son,    who  was  the  Child  of  her 
Bosom  and  her  only  Hope ;  him  she  often  said  she  pro- 
phetically named  I-dr-f—d^-ee,'  and  on  him  the  Hopes 
of  all  her  disconsolate  Servants   are    placed   for  relief 
under  their  Afflictions,  when  he  shall  come  of  Age." 
»                   •                  • 
In  consequence  of  these  movements  among  the  Sons 
of  Liberty,  the  populace  was  fully  prepared  to  resort 
to  any  extremity  which  might  be  necessary  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  people  ;  and  the  Oovernment  was  so 
far  intimidated  that  no  steps  were  Uken  either  to  stop 
the  circulation  of  these  publications  or  to  punish  their 
authors.     The  venerable  Lieutenant-governor,  writing 
to  the  Home  Government,'  says  :  "I  agreed  with  the 
Gentlemen  of  the  Council  that  amtiia-mg   the  present 
temper  of  tlie  feople  this  is  not  a  proper  time  to  prose- 
cute the  Printera  and  Publishei-s  of  the  '  seditions  Pa- 
pers.    The  Attorney  General  likewise  told  me  that  he 
does  not  tltink  himself  safe  to   commence   any  such 
Prosecution.     But  what  weighs  with  me  is,  that  I  .am 
fnlly  persuaded  some  of  the    most  popular  lawyers'  ai-e 
the  Authors  of  the  seditious  Papers,   and  have  been 
countenanced  by  some  of  the  Judges  and  others  of  the 
highest  Trust  in  the    Governm'    No    Man  who  con- 
verses generally  and  knows  the  characters  of  the  Men 
doubts  who  the  Authors  are,  but  in  the  present  circum- 
stances it  is  not  practicable  for  me  to  obtain  legal  evi- 
dence."  ^ . 

1  Indepenileiioe. 

2  Letter  to  Seo'y  Conway,  Sept.  23,  t763. 

S  When  it  is  Iwme  in  mind  tiial  tlie  "miofii  popular  lawyeis"  wore  1\  il- 
liam  Smitli,  Jr.,  WilliamLiTingstan,  JolmMoi-in  Scott,  and  Koli'tE.I-iying- 
ito«,  the  pari  iviiich  tlie  ».»  •/  UiirlV  perfoniie<l  in  llii.  ivoilt  w.ii  he 
readily  pereeiyed. 
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At  length  the  time  drew  nigh  when  the  first'  ship- 
ment of  stamps  was  expected  in  New  Yorlc ;  and,  al- 
.though  the  Home  Government  had  shipped  them 
secretly,'  in  order  that  the  London  Agent  of  the  Lib- 
erty Boys  might  not  know  in  what  vessel  they  were  to 
be  sent,  and  that  the  New  Yorkers  might  be  thrown 
off  their  gnard,  the  jealons  care  of  Lientenant-governor 
Golden  considered  it  neoess,ary  to  provide  other  and 
most  extraordinary  means  for  their  protection,  The 
venerable  Ghief  Magistrate  of  the  Colony  thus  relates 
the  circumstances'  in  his  despatches  to  the  Home  Gov- 

■  ernment :  "The  People  of  this  place  having  openly  de- 
clared their  intention  to  'destroy  the  stamped  papers 
designed  for  this  Province,  I  desired  the  Captains  of  His 
Majesty's  Ships  of  War,  now  in  the  Eiver,    to   protect 

■  the  ship  in  which  they  should  come.    -For  this  purpose 

■  a  sloop  waa  placed  at  Sandy-Hook  and  a  Frigate  mid- 
way between  that  and  this  place,    while   the  Gmentnj 

•layd  before  the  Town.  By  this  care,  the  ship  Edward, 
Davis  Commander"  having  ten  packages  of  stampt 
papers  on  board,  was  brought  to  an  anchor  under  the 
gunsoftjie  Fort' and  protection  of  HisMajesty's Ships." 
^  Intelhgence  of  the  arrival  of  the  Stamps  was  quickly 
circulated  throughout  the  city  ;  and,  in  every  quarter, 
the;  greatest  anxiety  prevailed— all  the  Shipping  at  the 
Wharves  receiving  the  newly-arrived,  with  their  colors 
at  half-mast,   "  to  signify  Mourning,   LameHtation,  and 

I  "They  were  sMp'd  so  priTately,  that  not  a  Passenger  in  the  Shijx 
knew  of  theh-  being  on  boai'd,  till  a  Man-of-War  here  came  on  hoard  to 
talte  Cai'e  of  their  Security."    Holt's  K  Y.  OaeeUe  and  WeeMti  Pogtbov 

m.  1190,  oot.  24,  ires. 

3  "On  Tuesday  evening  (.OctoSer  32,  1765)  arrived  liiS  SMp  Mwa^d, 
Captain  William  Davis,  in  nine  Weelts  from  London,  and  sis  Weeiis  and' 
three  Days  from  Talmouth.  *  *  *  *  Oiipt.  Davis,  wiio  brought  as, 
last  Voyage,  tlie  Neva  that  the  Stamp  Act  was  passed,  has  brought  the 
Stamps  tlremaelves,  intended  to  enslave  as."  Holt's  "JV  V.  (/asette  and 
WeeUy  Pastbiy,"  Ito.  1190,  Oct  34,  1765. 
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Woe"  ; '  and  every    citizen  feeling    the    responsibility 
which  had  devolved  on  him  to  meet  the  issue  as  a  man 
and  an  Englishman. 

Not  the  least  anxious  among  the  many  was  the  Lien- 
tenant-governor,  whose  zeal  for  the  Uoyal  cause  never 
flagged  behind  his  own  intense  love  of  gain.  Fully 
sensible  of  the  popular  feeling,  as  he  had  always  been, 
he  hesitated  in  the  execution  of  his  desire  to  land  the 
Stamps  ;  and  he  sought  the  advice  of  the  Council,  be- 
fore he  incurred  any  risk  in  the  premises.  That  body, 
however,  wisely  disregarded  the  summons— three  only 
out  of  seven  responding ;  and  these  deehned  giving 
any  advice,  from  a  fear  of  personal  liability  which 
such  a  step  might  impose  on  therii.^ 

It  appears  that  the  ten  boxes  of  stamps  had.  been 
shipped  as  merchandise,  at  diiferent  times,  probably 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Captain ;  and  they  had 
been  stowed  in  different  parts  of  the  ship,  without  any 
regard  to  their  character.  To  bring  the  ship  to  the 
wharf,  and  await  the  discharge  of  the  cargo  before  se^ 
caring  the  ten  cases,  was  known  to  be  equivalent  to  a 
smTender  of  them  to  the  people ;  while  a  detention  of 
the-  ship  in  the  stream,  until  the  cargo  could  be  over- 
hauled and  the  boxes  discharged,  exposed  those  who 
advised  and  ordered  such  a  course,  to  an  action' for 
damages,  by  every  person  who  had  goods  on  board— a 
risk,  under  the  then  state  of  the  public  mind,  which  the 
learned  Councillors  would  not  assume.  They  ventured 
so  far  however,  as  to  advise  the  Lieutenant-governor 
"to  hire  a  sloop  to  talce  the  goods  on  board  till  the 
packages  of  stamped  Papers  could  be    come  at" ;  and 

1  Holt's"^.  Y.  Gasette  and  Weekly  Posthoy,"  No.  1190,  Oct.24,nG5, 
■3  Lieut.  Got.  Golden  to  Secjy  Oouway.    Oct.  26,  1765. 
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lie  appeal's  to  have  grasped  at  this  remedy  without  de- 
lay. Yet  the  troubles  of  the  Lieutenant-governor  ceas- 
ed not  here.  The  Merchants  owned  the  sloops  which 
he  desired  to  employ  ;  and  as  the  Merchants,  as  be 
learned  soon  afterwards,  were  among  the  most  deter- 
mined opponents  of  the  .Act,  he  quickly  ascertained 
that,"«o  sloops  would  he  hired  at  any  katb  for  this 
tervice.'"  ^  He  found  that  instead  of  receiving  the  sym- 
pathy and  co-operation  of  the  business  men  of  the  city, 
he  was  but  throwing  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  lead- 
ers of  "the  faction,"  of  which  he  had  written  so  much 
and  so  bitterly ;  and,  in  his  perplexity,  he  was  constrain- 
ed to  say,  "His  Majesty's  Ministers  are  the  best  judges 
of  the  means  to  curb  this  licentious  factious  spirit : 
If  it  he  done  in  the  trading  toions  the  Country  will  fol- 
low"^ He  had  "resolved  to  have  the  Stamped  Papers 
ready  to  be  delivered  a,t  the  time  the  law  directed," 
however ;  and  fearing  to  impress  a  sloop  lest  a  riot 
should  be  produced,  assistance  of  the  crews  of  the 
men-of-war  was  solicited  and  obtained,^  and,  with  their 
aid,  the  stamps  were  landed  and  deposited  within  the 
fort,  without  any  opposition  from  the  citizens/ 

While  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Colony  was  thus 
anxiously  employed  in  securing  the  Stamps,  with  an 
expressed  determination  to  issue  them  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed by  the  Act,  the  Sons  of  Liberty  were  employed, 
with  no  less  zeal,  in  providing  means  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  the  Law ;  and,  among  other  measures  to 
effect  that  object,  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-third 
of  October — the  night  after  the  Edward  came  into  the 
harbor — manuscript  placards  were  "pasted  upon  the 

1  Lient.  Gov.  Oolden.toSeo'y  Conway,  Oct.  26,  1765. 

2  Ibid.  --i 

3  Ibid. 

4  Lient.  Gov.  Cofden  to  Sec'j  Oonway,  Nov.  5, 1765. 
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doors  of  Every  public  Office,  and  at  the  corners  of  the 
streets" — all  in  the   same  words — the  exact   language 
of  which  will  convej,  in  the  fewest  words,    the  mean- 
ing of  the  writers :  ' 

"Pro    Patria 
The  first  Man  that  either  distributes  or  makes  use  of 
Stampt  Paper  let  him  take  Cai-e  of  his  House,  Person, 
&  Effects.  Vox  Populi 

We  dare  "' 

On  the  thirty-first  of  October,  the  Governors  of  the 
several  Colonies  took  the  required  oath  to  carry  the 
Act  into  effect ;  although  there  was  no  one  so  mean, 
and  yet  so  courageous,  as  to  attempt  to  execute'  it. 
There  was  no  lack  of  desire,  however,  on  the  part  of 
Gov.  Golden,  to  discharge  his  duty  to  his  Sovereign  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  experience  of  McEvers,  hi? 
.son  David  applied  for  the  situation  of  Stamp-master, 
])roniising  to  execute  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  a^ur- 
ing  the  Government  that  "the  neighboring  Prov- 
inces have  their  Eyes  fixed  upon  this  Province,  & 
what  ever  is  done  liere  will  determine  their  Conduct 
on  this  occasion.""  Major  James,  also,  who  hadan-ived 
in  the  city,  at  the  head  of  two  companies  of  artillerists, 
had  sustained  tlie  Governor,  by  his  active  preparations 
for  defending  the  Fort;  while  an  insolent  remark 
which  he  had  made — that  "Ae  would  ci-am  the  stamps 
down  their  iJiroata  with  the  end  of  his  ^tworf?,"— and 
a  threat  that  "  t/  they' attempted  fo  rise,  he  would 
drive  them  all  out  of  the  town,  for  a  pack  of  rascals, 
With  fonr-nrtd-hventy  men,"  filled  the   people  witli  in- 

i  Lieiil.  Gov,  Coldeii,  t«  Sec'j  Conway,  Oct.  26, 1T6». 

3  David  Uoklej]  to  tlie  Commissioners  of  the  Stamp  Oftice,  New  YorJ:, 
Oct.  26,  1765.  {The  CoUen  MSS.,"  New  York  Historical  Sotiefy's  Li- 
brary.) 
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dignation,  and  excited  them  to  violence.'     With  a  de- 
gree of  bold  defiance,  which  has   scarcely  ever  found 
a  parallel,  the  Sons  of  Liberty  published  beforehand 
that  on  the  fii-st  of  November,  when  the  Act    was    to 


1  It  has  been  maiutaioed,  by  a  connexion  of  Major  James,  that  that  offi- 
cer was  htcapeble  of  snch  language  as  I  have  here  impated  to  him ;  and  I 
have  cai-efuUy  examined  the  evidence  in  order  to  satisfy  myself  which  of 
thetwo— my  own  statements  or  the  convictions  of  my  friend  and  thoae 
who  agree  with  him— are  nearest  the  truth.  On  tbe  part  of  the  people  I 
find  it  distinctly  stated  in  Holi's  -W.  7.  Gaeette  mid  Pmiboy,  No.  1193, 
Thursday,  Sov.  7,  1765,"  that  "The  haughty  Friends  to  ai-bitrary  Power" 
wei-e  encouraged  "to  talk  in  an  impassioned  Strain— to  speak  contempt- 
_  'bleofonrpQwer  and  Resolution,  and  either  in  jest  or  earnest  declare  the 
Aet  ehouli  le  exeauted,  that  it  shmM  be  crammed  down  our  Throati,  <&(. 
It  is  dangerous  even  to  jest  upon  Mattera  that  lie  so  very  dose  to  the 
Heart.  Whether  these  Eeports  were  true  or  false,  I  know  not ;  but  many 
such  had  been  cm-rent  for  some  Time  about  Town,  and  were  imputed  to 
several  Persons,  one  of  whom  severely  felt  the  Effects."  Lieut.  Gov.  Gol- 
den also  refei-s  to  this  subject,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Grenville,  under  date, 
"Nm  Foj-S,  Octoier  23,  1768,"  in  these  words:  "Major  James,  of  the 
Artillery  i-egiment,  in  1765,  oan-ied  into  the  Fort,  without  my  Knowledge, 
while  I  was  in  the  country,  several  howitzers  with  their  sheila,  and  other 
artillery,  ammunition  and  stores.  This  gave  the  first  uneasiness  to  the  peo- 
ple, md  some  imprudent  dmouiiiB  he  used  at  that  time  raised  their  resent- 
ment more  against  him  than  any  man  in  the  Province,  so  far  that  he  did  not 
thmk  it  safe  to  continue  in  it."  {Ch-emille  I'apers,  IV.,  pp.  886-7  )  But 
more  important  than  either  of  the  above,  is  the  language  of  Major  Jamea 
himself,  in  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  Lieut.  Gov.  Golden,  after  his 
return  to  England.  In  this  letter  he  narrates  his  eiaminatioa  before  the 
Bai-  of  the  House  of  Commons,  concerning  which  he  says,  it  "came  on  a 
little  before  nine  and  lasted  past  eleven. 

"Mv  AoousATioKS,—/  am-mteneA  to  cram  the  stamps  down,  theii-  throats 
with  the  end  of  my  ,word.  Second,  H  they  attempted  to  rise,  /  would 
dri^e  the>n  all  out  of  tov:n,  for  a  'path  ^  Tomah,  mth  four-and^tw^ty 
men.  Third,  That  I  had  in  contempt  to  the  gentlemen,  thrown  an  Alma- 
nack into  the  Are,  that  had  not  been  stampt.  Fourth,  That  I  had  turned 
someladiesandgentlenien  offfhe  ramparts  ofFortGeorge,  because  they 
ahonld  not  see  the  works  I  was  oarrj-ing  on.  Fifth,  That  I  had  been  over- 
olHoions  in  my  duty. 

"When  the  questions  were  put  to  me,  /  mimered  in  tlie  affirmative.'' 
{Golden,  Pa^ej-s.  in  the  coUei:tionof  the  Son.  George  Banoroft,  of^ets 

Upon  this  testimony,  much  as  I  respect  Major  James'  general  character 
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take  eli'cct,  they  would   rise  against,  the  Government, 
and  buiy  Major  James  alive.^ 

In  the  meantime,  the  Mevcbaiits  of  New  York, 
among  whom  were  several  of  tlie  leading  Sons  <if 
Liberty,  with  that  good  judgment  which  becomes 
the  profession,  took  measures  to  assail  the  Bill  in  a 
novel  and  exceedingly  sensitive  quarter.  They  resolv- 
ed to  attack  the  maiinfacturing  and  mercantile  classes 
of  England,— or  rather  the  Government  through 
l^liem, — and  by,  provisionally,  cntting  off  the  trade 
which  liad  been  built  up  between  New  York  and  Great 
Britain,  they  expected  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
the  itierchants,  the  manufacturers,  and  the  artisans  of 
the  mother  country,  in  their  attempt  to  secure  the  re- 
peal of  the  Act.  For  this  pni-pose,  on  the  evening  of 
the  31st  October,  1765,  "a  general  Meeting  of  the 
Merchants  of  tlie  City  of  New  York,  trading   to  Great 


[  am  cousti'aiuiia  to  IjeUuve  tliQt,  in  the  oxdteiueut  uf  tlie  moment,  iiansed 
Irtiit'njige  whicli,  in  Lis  oiilincr  luomeuts,  lie  slmuld  have  i-emeuibered  -wiUi 
vogrot ;  yot  as  tliose  indisoreet  remarks  were  prodiiotivo  of  very  import- 
ant resnltw,  I  linvc  not  felt  at  liberty  eitlier  to  modify  or  nverlooktliciii. 

1  "TiiH  peoplo  liore  oca  priHligioiiHly  discontented,  and  their  notioiiR  si-e 
Imt  a  iittJe  way  from  open  roltellioii:  TAejf  talh publicly  ofuttacUng  i'nrt 
George,  and  l.iirninf,'  tlie  stamps."  Lettm-  from-  .Taw  Yorh  in  the  Lm^on 
t%ronicIe,  So.  14n:,  Deo.  13,  ITfiS. 

"FoKT  Geouub,  Octoljer  81,  lT6i). 

'•Silt:  Tlio  bearyi-  lieivof  JoJiu  Bridge  informs  me  thiit  he  wa.«  told 
this  morning  by  ojio  John  Keteliiim,  a  Slioemnker  in  this  City,  tliat  there 
fl'RS  a  design  to  bnvy  Major  -Tames  alive  this  Day  or  Tomorroii-.  1  have 
likewise  been  ntlioi-wise  informVlthat  ft  Riot  or  Tumultuoui^  Proceedings 
were  intended  tlii»  Dny  o\-  Tomorow.  1  must  desire  you  will  'Exftmine 
Bridge  &  Ketcliftin,  and  that  you  &  the  other  Ma^strates  will  do  evei7 
thing  in  yom'  power  to  [ii^event  a  Hob  or  Eiot,  and  to  preserve  the  Peace 
A  Oi-der  of  the  Oity,  and  in  so  doing,  in  Oaae  it  be  requisite,  I  shall  give 
jon  all  ilie  oFUiiKtaiK-o  in  mj  Power  to  maintain  the  Peace. 

I  am  with  great  Eegard  ifec. 


To  John  Cniffiv.  ICmi,. 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York." 


CADWALLADEE  COLDES". 
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Britain,"  was  held  at  the  City  Arms  Tavern,  kept  by 
George  Burns, — now    the    well-known  "Atlantic  Gar- 

■den,"  in  Broadway, — "to  consider  what  was  necessary 
to  be  done  in  the  present  Situation  of  Aifairs,  with  Re- 
spect to  the  STjiMP  Act,  and  the  melancholy  State  of 
the  N.  American  Commerce,  so  greatly  restricted  by 
the  Impositions  and  Duties  established  by  the  late  Acts 
of  Trade."  After  duo  consideration  the  meeting  re- 
solved, "Mr>if,  That  in  idl  Orders  they  went  out  to 
Great  Britain,  for  Goods  or  Merchandise,  of  any  Ma- 
ture, Kind,  or  Quality  -  whatsoever,  usually  imported 
from  Great  Britain,  they  would  direct  their  Correspond- 
ents not  to  ship  them,  unless  tlie  Stamp  Act  was  re^ 
pealed.  It  was  nevertheless  agreed,  that  all  such 
iierchants  as  were  ownei^  of,  and  had  vessels  already 
gone,  and  cleai'ed  out  for  Great  Britain,  should  be    at 

'  liberty  to  bring  back  in  them,  on  their  own  Accounts, 
Crates  and  Casks  of  Earthenware,  Grindstones,  Pipes, 
and  such  other  bnlky  articles  as  Owners  usually  filled 
up  their  Vessels  with.  Secondly,  It  was  further, 
unanimously,  agreed  that  all  Orders  already  sent  Home, 
should  be  countermanded  by  the  very  first  Convey- 
auce;  ahd  the  Goods  and  Merchandise  thereby  ordered 
not  to  be  sent,  unless  upon  the  Condition  mentioned -in 
the  foregoing  Resolution:  Thirdly,  It  was  further, 
unanimously,    agreed  that  no    Merchant  woiild  vend 

■  any  Goods  or  Merchandise  sent  upon  Commission  from 
Great  Britain,  that  shoiild  be  shipped  fi'om  thence  after 
the  first  Day  of  January  next  ensuing,  unless  upon  the 
Condition  in  the  first  Resolution  ;  and,  FourtJdi/,  It 
was  further  unanimously  agreed,  that  the  foregoing 
E,esolutions  should  be  binding  until  the  same  wei-e 
abrogated  at  a  general  Meeting  thereafter  to  be  held 
for  that  purpose,"  These  Resolutions  were  immediate- 
ly signed  by    "upwards    of  Two  hundred    principal 
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Merchants"  ;  and  an  inter-colonial  Committee  of  Cor-. 
BESPONDENCE  of  five  Sons  of  Liberty—Isaac  vSears, 
John  Lamb,  Gershom  Mott,  William  Wiley,  and  Thomas 
Kobinson — was  appointed  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
the  merchants,  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  in  this 
novel  crusade  against  the  Home  Government.'  1  may 
be  permitted,  in  passing,  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Society  to  the  date  when,  and   the   place  where,  this 

SECOND    COMMITTEE    OF    CORRESPONDENCE  IVOS    appointed; 

and  to  remind  it  that  the  pretensions  of  Massachusetts 
and  Virginia  to  the  honor  of  originating  these  well- 
known  bodies,  are  based  on  appointments  made  many 
years  afterwards— the  one  in  1770,  the  other  in  1773. 
Leaving  this  subject  in  the  hands  of  the  historians  of 
New  York,  who  are  now  before  me,  f  trust  this 
city  will  receive  at  their  hands,  hereafter,  what 
she  has  never  yet  received — the  honor  which  properly 
belongs  to  the  originators  and  sustainers  of  the  great 
system  of  intercolonial  correspondence,  through  the 
medium  of  regularly  constituted  Committees. 

But  to  return.  The  Merchants  of  New  York  having 
entered  into  an  agreement  of  Non-Importation,  as  just 
stated,  the  Retailers,  also,  entered  the  iield,  and  subscrib- 
ed the  following  pledge:  "TFe  the  underwrttten, 
Retailers  of  Goods,  do  hereby  promise  and  oblige  our- 
selves not  to  buy  any  Goods,  Wares,  or  Merchandise^ 
of  any  Person  or  Persons  whatsoever,  that  shall  he 
shipped  from  Great  Britain,  after  the  first  day  of 
January  next,  unless  the  Stamp  Act  shall  he  repeal- 
ed.     As    Witness   our  Hands,     Octoim'  31,  1765."" 

1  Holt's  New  York  Gazette  or  Weekly  Postboy,  S"o.  1193,  Tlnirsday, 
Nov.  7, 1765 ;  Boston  Postboy  and  Advertiser,  ITov.  11,  1765 ;  Edbs  a 
Gill's  Bostoa  Gazette  iind  Country  Jonrnol,  Nov.  II,  1765;  Leake's 
Life  and  Times  of  Gen.  John  Lamb,  pp.  14, 15 ;  Dosi.ap's  History  of  New 
York,  L,p,  419:  Basoropt's  History  of  the  United  Stittes.  V.,  pp.  S5I-2. 

2  Ibid. 
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Thus  was  all  trade  with  the  mother  country  provis- 
ionaily  eat  off;  thus,  in  the  words  of  one  of  our  num- 
ber/ "a  city,  built  on  the  ocean  side,  the  chosen  home 
of  navigatiou,  renounced  all  commerce  ;  a  people,  who, 
as  yet,  had  no  manniaetures,  gave  up  every  comfort 
from  abroad,  rather  than  continue  trade  at  the  peril 
of  freedom."^  It  was  the  first  blow  which  was.struclc 
at  the  trade  and  industry  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  well 
might  Benjamm  Bdes  appeal  to  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts, through  the  columns  of  the  J3o8to7i  Gazette^, 

1  Bancroft's  United  States,  V.,  p.  352. 

'3  It  roay  interest  the  reader,  anil  sarvo  a  usei'ul  ])ui-[iuse,  by  iuqiiiriug  In 
this  place,  how  tliis  "'Jfbn  Importation  Agreement"  was  obsei'ved  by  the 
respeotive  Oidonies,  in  order  that  by  ooroparisou,  it  may  be  seen  how  New 
:  Tork  has  fared  in  the  hands  of  those  historians  ivbose  works  Lave  tended 
to  throw  a]I  the  honor  of  tlie  Eevolntionary  stmggle  on  otlier,  aud  less 
fwtliful,  Colonies.  Tor  tlils  pni'pose  the  foilowinji  tiible  has  been  cstnict,- 
ed  from  oflioial  sonreea,  aud  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  invited  thereto. 

nnd  1766,  with 


P'rm  EnilMii     Tm.  Swllmd. 

i™ 
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Micyd  fc'viis'" 

Georgia 

19,165  16    9 

nUDB    5    5          

Inn. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  tliat,  wliile  the  intercourse  with.  England  was 
internipted,  some  traded,  indirectly,  witli  her  tlrrongh  Scotland,  and  some 
even  throngh  Ireland.  The  returns  of  tlie  la^r  I  have  not  foimd :  those 
of  England  and  Scotland  convey  important  information,  however,  of  which 
NewYo^li:  basnorcason  tobeaaliomed,  even  in  tlie  silence,  concerning 
lier  merits,  with  which  the  historians  of  tlie  Revolution  have  passed  her. 

3  "To  I'HB  PiasxKE.  The  patriotic  Conduct  of  tlie  Gentlemen  in  Trade 
at  H"ew  York,  from  the  beginning  of  our  Tronblos,  moi-e  especially  in  the 
late  Agreement  to  Coantermand  any  Orders  for  Spring  Goods  ft'om  Britain, 
and  not  to  forward  others,  hnt  conditioned,  that  the  Stamp  Act  is  repealed, 
cannot  be  too  much  admired.  May  the  Mercliauts  and  Traders  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  proceed  in  the  Pi'oseention  of  so  jndiciotis  a  plan,  and 
thns  evince  to  the  World  tliat  they  ai-e  as  disinterested  and  wise  bs  their 
Neighbors — A  beginning  being  made,  the  Spirit  will  Ketoh  from  Town  to 
Town  and  Province  to  Province,  than  which  notliing  can  contribute  more 
to  a  speedy  Kedress  of  our  Grievances."  Co-mmnnicatjmi  c'jsEDEs&Gii.i.'ii 
"Bofton  GiKe-tW  Nov.  36,  17G5. 
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nearly  four  weeks  afterwards,  to  incite  them  to  second 
the  effort. 

The  Merchants  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
prompted  by  the  example  of  those  in  New  York, 
adopted  the  Agreement  on  the  14th  November  ;' 
and  those  of  Boston,  urged  forward  by  the  Liberty 
Boys  in  that  town,  reluctantly  fell  into  the  measure,  on 
the  9th  of  December. '^ 

On  the  same'  evening,  {Oct.  31,  1765.)  while  the 
Merchants  "trading  to  Great  Britain"  were  thus  "point- 
ing to  Independence,"  at  the  City  Arms  Tavern,  the 
people — tradesmen,  mechanics,  seamen,  and  working- 
men— assembled  in  mass  on  that  true  "cradle  of  Amer- 
ican liberty,"  the  Common — now  the  well  known  Park 
— for  the  purpose  of  expressing  their  sympathy  with 
the  common  cause.  It  was,  evidently,  a  spontaneous 
outpouring  of  the  masses  of  the  people  ;  but  as  their 
great  leaders  were  mostly  attending  the  meeting  of 
Merchants  at  Burns',  they  contented  themselves,  not- 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Magistrates,  with 
marching  in  procession  down  the  Broadway' to  the 
gates  of  the  Fort — near  which  the  City  Arms  Tavern 
stood — and  thence,  through  other  principal  streets  of 
the  city,  to  their  place  of  meeting,  when  they  quietly 
sepai'ated  and  returned  to  their  respective  homes.  Not- 
withstanding the  demonstration  was,  undoubtedly,  in- 
tended to  give  countenance  to  the  movements  of  the 
Merchants,  by  passing  in  front  of  their  place  of  meeting, 
while  it  was  in  session,  the  government  was  thrown  into 
considerable  consternation,  and  expected  an  attack  on 


1  Holt's    "New  York  Gnzette  or  Weekly   Postboy,"'  No.  UIW,  "^m. 
ai,  1765. 

2  Holt's  "New  Yort  Gn/ette  or  Weekly  P-wtbor,"  a'lxtrn,)  No.  llon. 
]>eo.  37,  1705. 
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the  Fort— an  idea  which,  probably,  never  entered  the 
miad  of  any  who  were  outside  its  walls.' 

The  next  day  was  the  never-to-be-forgotten  first  of 
November  ;  and,  in  New  York— which  had  become 
"the  most  refractory  city  on  the  continent,"  ^ — "the 
whole  city  rose  up  as  one  man  in  opposition  to  the 
Stamp  Act."  ^  The  obnoxious  papers  had  been  landed 
some  days  before,  and  lodged  for  safety  in  the  Govern- 
or's house,  within  the  Fort ;"  manuscript  Placai'ds  had 
been  posted  on  the  doors  of  every  public  office  in  the 
city,  and  at  the  corners  of  the  streets  ;*  incendiary  es- 
says filled  every  newspaper  which  was  printed  there  f 
and  threats  of  violence,  previously  circulated,  had  been 
confirmed  by  the  preparations  for  the  occjision,  which 
were  every  where  apparent.'  The  seamen  abandoned 
the  shipping,  for  the  day,  to  join  hands  with  the  peo- 
ple, on  shore,  notwithstanding  the  Non-Importation 
league,  intp  which  the  latter  had  entered,  would  de- 
stroy the  commerce  through  wliich  the  former  earned 
their  support.*  The  people  from  the  country,  "flocked 
in  by  thousands,"  also,  like  the  children  of  Israel  to- 
ward the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  to  lay,  on  the  altar  of 
the  nation,  their  offerings  to  the  Lord."    As  the  day  ad- 


i  "Tliat  evening  a  large  Ooiiipftiij-  snddeiilj  nsserabled  and  niai'clied  to 
tiieWnllsof  Fort  George;  and  from  tlisjice  thro'  several  Streets  in  the 
City.  TJic  Magistrates  appeared,  and  endeavoured  t,<i  dispoi-se  them,  but  in 
vain.  After  a  short  Time  they  Huddenlj-  diapoi-sed  of  fliemselve*,  witli- 
ont  doing  any  mischief."   Holt's  jV.  Y.  Gaietin,  S'o.  1193,  Nov.  7,  IT65. 

3  Ibid. 

3  Ibid. 

i  Ihid. 

5  Ibid. 

(i  Ibid. 

7  Ibid. 

8  Holt's  iV.  Y.  (laieUeorJ'oatlioy,  Xo.  1HI2,  Nov.  7,  i-,\]~,. ' 

1)  Gea.  Gage,  cited  hy  Mr.  Bnncrolt,  {HUtory  of  the  United  States  V.. 
p.  855 ;  Holt's  K.  Y.  Gmette,  No.  11!)S,  Not.  7,  \im. 
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vanced  the  authorities  began  to  entertain  fears  of  their 
own  safety  ;  and  Lieut.  Gov.  Golden  solicited,  from 
Captain  Kennedy,  a  file  of  Marines  from  the  Coventry, 
to  strengthen  the  Garrison,'  while  other  extraordinary 
measures,  for  the  defence  of  the  Fort,  were  adopted, 
under  the  direction  of  Major  James, 

"During  the  Day,"  in  the  language  of  one  of  the 
chronicles  of  the  tiines,'^  "many  Letters  were  sent  and 
found,  and  Papers  stuck  up  all  over  the  Town,  some  of 
them  in  a  good  Stile,  threatening  Destruction  to  every 
Person  and  his  Property,  who  should  apply  i'or,  deliver 
ont,  receive,  or  use  a  Stamp,  or  should  delay  the  Exe- 
cution of  any  eustoraaiy  public  Biisiness  without  them." 
One  of  these,  which  was  posted  in  the  Merchants'  Cof- 
fee House,  and,  "after  remaining  there  good  part  of 
the  day  was  deliver'd  at  the  Fort  Gate  in  the  Evetiing 
by  an  iiuknown  hand,"  will  show  the  character  of  all 
of  them,  and  I  submit  a  copy  of  it  for  the  information 
of  the  Society  : — - 

"To  the  Hon'*"'  Cadwallader  Coldcn  Esqr.  Lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  City  of  New  York : 

Sir:  The  People  of  the  City  and  Provijice  of  New 
York  have  been  informed  that  you  boimd  Yourself 
under  an  Oath  to  be  the  Chief  Murderer  of  their  Rights 
and  Privileges,  by  acting  as  an  Enemy  to  Your  King 
and  Countr}',  to  Liberty  and  Mankind,    in   the  enforee- 

1  "Fort  C4i:o)ieE,  Nov.  Ist^  1785. 

"Sir — -The  Mflgiati'jitos  of  this  City  Jirtve  Infoi'm'cl  me  thnt  tliey  lire  ap- 
prehensive of  a  Mob  tliis  nighi..  Aswelinve  not  a  sufficient  nnmber  of 
the  Eegular  Troops  to  secure  tiie  FOrt,  &  at  the  same  time  to  enppreaa 
any  Sedition,  I  must  beg  tlie  favonr  of  yonr  sending  tlio  Mm-ines  on  bowd 
bis  Majesty's  Ships  to  reinforce  the  Troops  in  the  Fort. 

I  liave  tlie  honor  tp  be,  CADWALLADER  GOLDEN." 

lUoUm  IMS.  iaX  Y.  Hist,  ihciely's  LO^-ar//:) 

3  Holt's  N".  Y.  tJaaette  or  Postboy,  No.  1102,  Nov.  T,  ITBS ;  Lieitt.  Gov. 
Golden  ta  Sec'y  Conway,  Wov.  !),  .17115. 
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ment  of  the  Stamp  Act,  which  we  are  unanimously  de. 
termiiied  shall  never  take  place  among  us  so  long  as  a 
Man  has  life  to  defend  his  injured  Country.  Thus 
wicked  Men  of  old  conspired  ag'  Paul  an  Appostle  of 
J.  Christ  and  hound  themselves  under  a  curse  that  they 
would  neither  eat  nor  drink  till  they  had  killed  him ; 
but  God  defeated  their  bloody  purposes,  ns  we  trusi 
he'll  do  Yours,  and  Saul  was  delivered.  How  it  fared 
with  his  intended  assassins  history  does  not  certainly 
inform  us ;  but  we  can  with  certainty  assure  you  of 
your  fate,  if  you  do  not  this  Night  solemnly  make  Oath 
before  a  Magistrate  &  publish  to  the  People,  that 
you  never  will  directly  nor  indirectly  by  any  Act  of 
yours  or  any  person  under  Tour  influence,  endeavour 
to  introduce  or  execute  the  Stamp  Act,  or  any  part  of 
it,  and  that  you  will  to  the  utmost  of  Your  power  pre-  ' 
vent  its  takeing  effect  here,  and  endeavom-  to  obtain  a 
Repeal  of  it  in  England.     So  help  jtoi  God. 

We  have  heard  of  your  Design  or  Menace,  to  fire 
upon  the  Town  in  case  of  disturbance,  but  assure  your- 
self that  if  you  dai-e  to  perpetrate  any  such  murderous 
Act,  you'll  bring  your  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave.  You'll  die  a  martir  to  your  own  villainy,  and 
be  hanged,  like  Porteis  upon  a  Sign  Post,  its  a  memen- 
to to  all  wicked  Governors,  and  that  every  man  that 
assists  you  shall  surely  be  put  to  death.  New  Yokk.'" 
.  The  effect  of  this  paper  on  the  Lieutenant-governor's 
mind,  after  ite  delivery  at  the  Gate  of  the  Fort,  in  the 
evening,  will  be  noticed  hereafter ;  and  I  pass  to  an 
examination  of  the  events  of  the  evenino-. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  relic  of  that  period— a  letter  from  a 
young  mechanic  in  this  eitj',  to  a  friend  in  the  country, 


1  E[ieIo,wl  in  Liflit.  Gov.  Cilcien's  i]Ml>aldi  to  Mco'y  Cn 
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dated  "New  York,  November  2,  1765,"— whict  has 
been  loaned  to  me  for  this  purpose,  by  our  friend,  Mr. 
Abraham  Tomlinson,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
request  which  Lieutenant-Governor  Golden  had  made  to 
General  Gage,  on  the '2d  September,' for  i-einlbrcements 
of  troops  from  the  neighboring  posts,  had  been  com- 
plied with,  and  a  detachment  from  Turtle  Bay  had  been 
added  to  the  Garrison.  The  cannon  of  the  Fort  had 
been  turned  on  the  town,  and  loaded  with  musket-balls 
—two  of  the  number  having  been  placed  near 
the  gates,  to  protect  them  from  the  threatened  as- 
sault ;  the  caimoii  which  belonged  to  the  Merchtuits,  and 
which,  as  at  the  present  day,  graced  the  entrances  to 
their  counting-rooms  or  the  decks  of  their  vessels,  had 
been  spiked  by  the  Lieut.  Governor's  orders,  to  prevent 
the  people  from  using  them  against  the  Fort ;  guards 
were  planted  around  the  Jail,  under  the  supposition 
that  the  freemen  of  the  city  would  seek  the  aid  of  fel- 
ons to  secure  the  rights  of  America  ;  and  Major  James' 
residence  also  was  protected  by  a  guai'd  of  fifteen  ar- 
tillerists.^ 

These  imposing  preparations,  on  the  pai-t  of  the 
Government,  howevei-,  did  not,  in  any  way,  intimidate 
the  people  ;  and,  at  an  eai-ly,  hour  in  the  evening,  they 
assembled,  in  great  numbers,  on  the  Common,  or,  as 
we  would  say  at  the  present  day,  '"in  the  Park."  It 
was  a  lovely  night,  although  it  was  very  dark  ;  and 
not  a  breath  of  wind  disturbed'  the  torches  or  the 
candles  with  which  the  Common  was  illuminated. 
The  assemblage,  unlike  that  which  had  met  at  the 
same  place,  on  the  preceding  evening,  was  now  accom- 


l  Lieut.  Uov.  Ooliloii  to  Won.  ttago.  Hopt.  32,  Ifll.j. 
.  2  Holt's  N.  Y.  aaKette  or  Weekly  Postboy, .  No.   11U2, 
Mannscript  Letter  from  '-'Nein  YorJa,  Nhr.  3,  17(15." 
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panied  by  the  populai-  leaders ;  and  the  most  active 
preparations  were  made,  under  tlieir  directions,  to  se- 
cure for  the  meeting  that  attention  which  the  import- 
since  of  the  occasion  demanded.  In  this  object,  the 
most  complete  success  attended  their  eiibrts ;  and  from 
that  time  to  the  pi-esent  this  meeting— considered  in 
itself  as  well  as  in  its  results— has  never  failed  to  arrest 
tlie  attention  of  the  student  of  Americaii  history. 

One  of  the  faithful  chronicles  of  the  times,'  contem- 
porary with  the  event,  thus  describes  the  meeting  ;  and 
nothing  which  I  can  say  will  add  to  the  interest  it  will 
excite: 

"About  7  o'clock  in  the  Evening  two  Companies  ap- 
peared, one  of  them  in  the  Fields,  when  a  moveable 
Gallows  was  erected,  on  which  was  suspended  the  Ef- 
figy of  a  Man  who  had  been  honoured  by  his  Country 
with  an  elevated  Station,  but  whose  public  Conduct 
(supposed  to  aim  at  the  Introduction  of  arbitrary 
Power,  and  especially  in  his  officiously  endeavouring  to 
enfoi-ce  the  Stamp  Act,  universally  held  by  his  Majes- 
ty's faithful  and  loyal  Subjects  in  America,  to  be  ms- 
constitutional  and  oppressive,)  has  unhappily  drawn 
upon  himself  the  general  Resentment  of  his  Country.^ 
The  Figure  was  made  much  to  resemble  the  Person  it 
was  intended  to  represent.  In  his  Hand  was  a  stamp- 
ed Paper,  which  he  seem'd  to  court  the  People    to 


1  Ilolt's  y,  Y.  Gazette  or  Weekly  Postboy,  No.  1"192,  Nov.  7,  176B, 
FornthoriKwountHofthis  affhir,  soelieat.  Gov.  CoMen's  despatch  to  See'y 
Conway,  Nov.  3,  1765 ;  tlie  same  to  tiio  Lords  of  Trade,  Dee,  6, 1766 
Edes  &  Qiil's  Boston  Gazette,  Nov.  11,  1765  ;  The  Boston  Posttoy  and 
Advertisei',  Nov,  11,  1765;  Dunlap's  Histoiy  of  N"ew  York,  L,  p.  41B 
Banoroft'H  History  of  the  United  States,  V.,  pp.  365-6 ;  Graham's  Hiet«ry 
of  Americft,  (London  Edit.,)  IV.,  pp.  333-4  ;  Eamsay's  American  Eevo- 
Intion,  r.,  pp.  65-6;  Booth'sHistoryof  New  York,  pp.  418-430. 

2  "The  Governor  in  his  grey  haira."    Lieut.  Got:.  Colden  to  Sec'y  Con- 
tea^,  Nov.  5,  1765, 
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ceive;  .  .  .  at  his  Back  hung  jiDrum;^  on  his  Breast 
a  Label,  supposed  to  allude  to  some  former  Circum- 
stances of  his  Life.'*  By  his  Side  hung,  with  a  Boot  in 
his  Hand,^  the  grand  Deceiver  of  Mankind,  seeming  to 
urge  him  to  Perseverance  in  the  Cause  of  Slavery.* 
While  the  Multitude  gathered  round  these  Figures,  the 
other  Party  with  another  Figure  representing  the  same 
Person,  seated  in  a  Chair,  and  ■  carried  by  Men,  pre- 
ceded and  attended  by  a  great  Number  of  Lights,  pa- 
raded through  most  of  the  public  Streets  in  the  City, 
increasing  as  they  went,  but  without  doing  the  least 
Injury  to  any  House  or  Person."  They  proceeded  in 
this  Order  to  the  Coach-House  at  the  Fort,  from  whence 
they  took  the  Lieutenant-governor's  Coach,  and  fixing 
the  Effigy  upon  the  Top  of  it  they  proceeded*  with 
great  Rapidity  towards  the  Fields.' 

About  the  same  Time  the  other  Party  was  preparing 
to  move  to  the  Port,  with  the  Gallows  as  it  stood  erect 

1  Eefei'i'ing  to  the  supposition  tiint  lio  liad  been  (t  flnimniei-  in  the  Pre- 
tender's aiTOy,  in  Scotland,  many  years  before. 
3  "The  Eehel  Drummer  in  the  year  1745." 

3  In  allusion  to  the  Eafl  of  Bute,  to  whose  iBStigatioiis  tho  Act  was  said 
to  have  owed  its  enactment. 

4  "One  represent*  theii-  old  grey-hmred  Governor,  the  other  the  Devil 
ivliispei-ing  him  in  the  ear."  Lieut.  Gov.  Golden's  Account  of  the  Slate  o/the 
Province  of  Mw  Yori.    Few  York,  Dec.  fl,  1765. 

5  The  MS.  letter  referred  to,  statea  that  this  procession  moved  "down 
the  Fly,  huzzaing  at  every  corner,"  until  it  came  oppoaite  to  the  residence 
of  the  late  8tamp-masf«r  ilcEvera— the  site  of  whicli  is  now  occupied  by 
Wo.  60  Wall-atreet — when  it  sainted  that  gentleman  with  three  cheers ; 
that  from  thence  it  proceeded  to  the  Port.  "That  the  Governor  might  see 
hi."*  Effigy,  if  he  dnre  show  his  face"  ;  and  that  it  saluted  the  gaii-ison  with 
sneers  and  hnzzas. 

e  This  name  was  frequently  applied  to  "The  Common,"  or  what  is  now 
known  as  'TAe  ParJc." 

7  The  MS.  letter  states  that  the  proceission,  while  returning,  moved 
through  the  principal  streets  of  the  city-  and  that,  when  near  the  Coffee- 
House,  "the  Merchants  were  Esoeedingiy  Pleaa'd." 
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on  its  J?)t4me,  and  Lanthorns  fix'd  on  various  Parts  of 
it.      When    the  two  par-ties  met,  and  every  Thing  was 
in  order,  a  general  Silence  ensned.    Proclamation  was 
made  that  no  Stones  should  be  thrown,   no  Windows 
broken,  and  no  injury  offered  to  any  one,  .  .  .  and  all 
this  wan  punctually  observed.     The   whole  Multitude 
then  returned  to  the  Port,'  and  though  they  Knew  the 
Guns  were  charged,  and  saw  the  Ramparts  lined  with 
Soldiers,  they  intrepidly   marched  with   the  Gallows, 
Coach,  &o.  up  to  the   very  Gate,    zo/m-e  (hmj   knocied 
and  demanded  Admittance,'  and  if  they  had  not  been 
restrained  by  some  humane  Persons,  who  had  tnfluence 
over  them,  would  doubtless  have  taken  the  Port,  as  I 
hear  there  were    4   or  600  Seamen,    and  many  others 
equally  intrepid,  and  acquainted  with  military  Affairs. 
But  as  it  seems  no  such  Extremities  were  intended,  af- 
ter they  had  shown  many  Insults   to    the  Efflgy,  they 
retired  from  the  Port  Gate  to  the  Bowling  GreeL,  the 
Pallisades  of  which  they  instantly  tore  away,  marched 
with  the  Gallows,  &c.  into  the  Middle  of   the  Green, 
(still  under  the  Muzzles  of  the  Port  Guns,)  where  with 
the  Pallisades  and  Planks   of  the   Fort  Pence,   audit 
Chaise  and  two  Sleys,  taken  from  the  Governor's  Coach 
House,  they  soon  reared  a  large  Pile,  to  which  setting 
Pire,  it  soon  kindled  to  a  great  Plame,  and  reduced  the 
Coach,  Gallows,  Man,  Devil,  and  all  to  Ashes.' 

It  is  probable  the  Conduptors  of  this  Expedition  in. 
tended  the  whofe  Affair  should  have  ended  here  ;  but 
while  many  of  them  were  attending  the  Pire,-  a  lai-ge 


1  Sm  hundred  candles  aie  said  tuhave  been  used  to  light  tlie  procession. 

3  The  M8.  letter  says  the  crowd  shouted  deflance  to  the  Governor  and 
to  the  troops  in  the  garrison,  bidding  tliem  "Teil  the  Rebei  Dmmnier  or 
Major  James  to  give  ordci-s  to  fire." 

■  3  The  Lieut*nant-governor-a  iosi,  ameontirg  to  Xlilo  SJg.  Od.  was 
never  restored  by  the  Government.  ' 
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Detachment  of  Volunteers  making  their  Passage  thro' 
the  other  Side  of  the  Palisades,  went  on  another  Ex- 
pedition,' and  repailed  to  the  House  (lately  known  by 
the  Name  of  Vanx-Hall,")  and  now  in  the  Occupation 
of  Major  James,  of  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery. 
.  .  .  This  Gentleman  was  one  of  those  who  had  un- 
fortunately incurred  the  Resentment  of  the  Public  by 
Expressions  imputed  to  him.  ^  It  is  said  he  had  taken 
a  Lease  of  the  House  for  three  years,  and  had  obliged 
himself  to  return  it  in  the  like  good  Order  as  he  re- 
ceived it ;  it  had  been  lately  fitted  up  in  an  elegant 
Manner,  and  had  adjoining  a  large  handsome  Garden 
stored  with  Necessaries  and  Curiosities,  and  had  in  it 
several  Summer  Houses ;  The  House  was  genteely  fur- 
nished with  good  Eurniture ;  contained  a  valuable  Li- 
brary of  choice  Books,  Papers,  Accounts,  Mathematical 
Instruments,  Draughts,  rich  Clothes,  Linen,  &c.  and  a 
considerable  Quantity  of  Wine  and  other  Liquors.  .  .  . 
The  Multitude  bursting  open  the  Doors,^  proceeded  to 
destroy  every  individual  Article  the  House  contain'd, 
the  Beds  they  cut  open  and  threw  Feathers 
abroad,  broke  all  the  Glasses :  China,  Tables,  Chairs, 
Deslcs,  Trunks,  Chests,  and  making  a  large  Eire  at  a  little 
Distance,  threw  in  every  Thing  that  would  burn- 
Drank  or  destroy'd  all  the  Liquor  ...  and  loft  not  the 
least  Article  in  the  House  which  they  did  not  entirely 

1  The  MS.  letter  says  that  before  they  left  the  Bowling  Greea  tliey  called 
to  the  garrison,  telling  it  they  were  going  to  Major  James'  house,  "to  Iniock 
it  dnirii,  &  if  lie  was  a  mm  he  ahonld  go  and  defend  it." 

2  Tt  was  sometimee  called  SoKhigh,  and  stood  near  the  banli  of  the 
river,  snrrounded  by  tastefully  arrayed  gi'ounds,  on  tbe  block  formed  by 
Warren,  OhamborH  and  GrreenwioK  streets,  and  West  Broadway. 

3  Vide  page  — . 

4  The  MS.  letter  saya  that  a  detachment  of  artillery  guwded  the  proper- 
ty ;  but  the  soldiers  were  driven  through  the  back  door,  by  the  mob,  and 
escaped  withont  iiynty. 
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destroy — after  which  they  also  beat  to  Pieces  all  the 
Doors,  Sashes,  Window  Frames  and  Partitions  in  the 
House,  leaving  it  a  mere  Shell ;  also  destroyed  the 
Summer  Houses,  and  tore  up  and  spoiled  the  Garden. 
All  this  Destruction  was  completed  by  about  2  o'clock'. 
The  imagined  Cause  of  Resentment,  operated  so  pow- 
erfully, that  every  Act  of  Devastation  on  the  Goods  of  . 
this  unhappy  Gentieman  was  consider'd  as  a  Sacrifice 
to  Liberty.  Many  Military  Trophies,  even  the  Colours 
of  the  Eoyal  Regiment,  were  taken  out  and  eaiTied 
off  triumphantly. 

The  Spirit  of  the  People,  not  only  of  this  City  and 
Colony,  but  of  the  Neighbouring  Colonies,  knowing 
how  much  depended  upon  our  Behaviour,  was  highly 
raised ;  and  great  Numbers  came  from  the  Country, 
and  Parts  adjacent,  to  attend  the  important  Crisis: 
Some  returned  Home  satisfied  with  our  Firmness,  and 
deterrain'd  to  maintain  their  Freedom  in  their  respect- 
ive Places  of  Residence,  and  assist  us,  if  their  Assist- 
ance should  be  necessary.  But  many  who  came  from 
distant  Parts,  ehose  to  stay  till  our  Affairs  were  settled 
into  something  of  Calmness  and  Security — We  had  No- 
tice from  all  the  Country  round,  that  upon  the  least 
Requisition,  they  would  come  by  Thousands  to  our 
Assistance ;  every  one  was  anxious  to  be  secured  against 
the  Imposition  of  the  Stamp-Duties." 

There  is  nothing  in  these  riotous  proceedings  which 
is  calculated  to  ai-rest  either  our  admiration  or  our  sym- 
pathy ;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  clearly  indi- 
cate the  determination  of  the  people,  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  government ;  and  their  willingness  to  resort, 

1  As  a  partial  compeiiBatioii  for  this  loss,  Migor  James  received  four 
ImiKli-ed  guinena  in  England ;  and,  in  DecemliQr,  1766,  the  Assemlily  of 
New  York  votwl  him  a  gi'atuity  of  £1745,  153.  ajd.,  aa  a  fnrtiiei-  compen- 
aation. 
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if  need  be,  to  the  most  violent  measures,  in  defence  of 
their  political  rights,  and  in  resenting  any  insult  which 
might  be  offered  to  their  persons  or  characters. 

It  was  this  evidence  of  the  popular  will  which  added 
weight  to  the  "letters  and  Messages"  which,  on  the 
day  following  the  riot,  were  sent  in  to  the  Lieutenant- 
governor,  "threatning  his  Life,  if  he  did  not  deliver  up 
stamped  papers";'  and  when,  on  that  day,  (November 
2,  1765,)  "the  People  grew  furious,  and  the  Magis- 
trates were  alarm'd"  ;^  wheiL  these  same  Magistrates, 
afterwards,  "waited  on  the  Governor,  as  did  many 
other  principal  Gentlemen,"  to  remonstrate  and  urge 
the  Government  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  Act' ; 
and,  especially,  in  the  evening,  when  the  masses  of  the 
people  began,  a  second  time,  to  assemble  in  "the 
Fields,"  with  the  avowed  intention  of  attacking  the 
Fort,  and  seizing  the  obnoxious  papers,*  the  zealous 
Chief  Magistrate  was  constrained  to  submit;  and,  for 
that  purpose,  with  the  unanimous  advice  of  the  Coun- 
cil,'' "he  delivered  and  publish'd  in  writing  by  the  Se- 
cretary, that  he  would  not  distribute  nor  meddle  with 
the  Stamps,  but  reserve  them  till  the  arrival  of  Sir 
Henry  Moore,  and  deliver  them  to  him.  This  did 
not  satisfy  the  People — They  fear'd  some  Deception^ 
and  were  hardly  restrained  by  the  Magistrates"  ^ ;  yet 
they  appear  to  have  dispersed  without  resorting  to  any 
serious  measures. 

1  Lieut.  Gov.  Golden  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  6tJi  Dec,  1765. 

3  Holt's  N.  Y.  Gaaette  and  Weekly  Postboy,  No.  1103,  Nov,  T,  1765. 
8  Ibid. 

4  MS.  letter  from  ''K  Yorlc,  November  %  1765." 

6  lieut.  Gflv.  Golden  to  Lords  of  Trade,  Deo.  6,  1705  ;  Tlic  same  to 
Seo'y  Conway,  Feb.  21,  andMai'ch  38,  1766. 

6  Holt's  N.  T.  Gazette,  No.  1192,  Nov.  1,  1765.  See  also  Bancroft's 
History  of  the  United  States,  V.,  pp.  858-7;  Eddis'  h  GiU's  Boston  Ga- 
zette, Nov.  11,  1765  ;   Boston  PostBoy  &  Advertiser,  Nov.  11, 1765, 
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The  next  day  was  the  Lord's  Day,  and,  although  no 
public  movements  were  made,  it  is  probable  that  it 
served  to  increase  the  intensity  of  the  suspicions  that 
the  Colonial  Government  would  still  attempt  to  enforce 
the  circulation  of  the  Stamps.  Being  unemployed  in 
their  several  daily  occupations,  the  popular  leaders  and 
the  populace  were  enabled  to  compare  their  opinions, 
and,  thereby,  to  strengthen  their  jealousy;  and  so  ap- 
parent was  the  discontent  which  pervaded  the  city, 
and  so  thoroughly  impressed  was  the  Lieutenant-gov- 
ernor with  the  necessity  for  prompt  and  efficient  ac- 
tion, that  eaj-ly  the  next  day  (Monday,  Noveiiiber  4)  he 
invited  the  attendance,  at  the  Port,  of  the  Mayor  of  the 
city,  and  of  some  of  the  mostrespectable  citizens,  when 
he  renewed  his  promise  that  "he  would  not  issue,  nor 
suffer  to  be  issued,  any  of  the  Stamps  in  Fort  George." 
After  embodying  this  declaration  in  a  certificate,  over 
the  attesting  signatures  of  Robert  R.  Livingston,  Be- 
verly Robinson,  John  Stevens,  and  the  Mayor,  (John 
Cruger,)  it  was  published,  under  the  original  declara- 
tion which  had  been  published  on  Saturday  evening, 
in  hand-bills,  and  circulated  throughout  the  city. ' 

But,  in  the  language  of  the  chronicles  of  the  times, 
"still  the  Populace  were  dissatisfied,  and  declared  the 
Stamps  should  either  be  delivered  out  of  the  Fort,  or 
they  would  take   them  away   by  Force,    which  would 

1  From  one  of  these  pkcanls,  in  the  Library  of  tlie  K.  T.  Hist.  Society, 
I  Lave  made  the  following  copy,  in  oiiler  to  show  tlie  progress  of  tlieso 
conoeasions,  and  to  correct  some  ei-rors  into  which  more  i-ecest  writei-s 
have  fallen:— 

"The  Lieutenant  Gotbenok  declares  he  will  do  aothiog  in  Kelafioj) 
to  the  STAMPS,  hot  leave  it  to  Sir  Heney  iloonK,  to  do  as  he  pleases  on 
his  Arrival.     Council  Chamber,  New  Yorlc,  Nov,  3, 1705. 
By  Ordei'  of  his  Honour, 

G.  W.  BAHYEit,  D.  01.  Con. 

The  Governor  acqnainted  Judge  Limwjaton,  the  Mayor,  Mr.  Bene^-ly 
BoUnaon,  aaA  Mr.  John  Stevens,  Qiia  Morning,  bein^t  Monday  tlie  4th  of 
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have  been  attended  probably  with  mnch  Bloodshed  "  V 

It  appears  that  a  proposition  was  made  at  this  time, 
by  the  popular  leaders,  that  the  Stamps  shoul  i  be  re- 
moved to  the  Coventry  sloop  ofwar,  in  order  that  they 
might  not  suddenly  be  pushed  into  circulation  f  and 
that  the  Council  unanimously  united  in  the  request'. 
The  Lieutenant-governor,  however,  did  not  concur^ 
notwithstanding  he  wrote  to  the  Captain  ;*  but  the  lat- 
ter, while  he  did  not  absolutely  refuse  to  receive  them*, 
gave  reasons  why  he  thought  it  unnecessary,  and  the 
proposition  fell  to  the  gTound. 

While  these  proeeedings  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  authorities  and  the  merchants,  neither  the  dissatis- 
faction of  the  people  or  their  determination  to  employ 

tfovomher,  that  he  woiild  not  issue,  nor  snflter  to  he  issued,  any  of  tlie 
STAMPS  now  in  Fort  Goorge, 

Robert  B.  IMtngstort, 

John    Gruger, 

Beverly  Eohimon, 

John.  St&oens. 
Tlia  Freemen,  Fi-eeholdere,  and  Inhabitants  of  this  Oity,  being  satisiied 
that  the  STAMPS  ai'O  not  to  he  i^ned,  ai'e  determined  to  keep  the  Peace 
of  the  Oity,  ot  nil  Events,  escept  tlioy  shonld  have  other  Cause  of  Com- 
plaint." 

1  Holt's  N.  T.  Gazette  and  Weekly  Postboy,  No.  1192,  Nov,  7,  1765. 

2  Lieut.  Gov.  Golden  to  Lowls  ot  Trade,  Dec.  6, 1765. 
•A  Lieut,  Gov.  Golden  to  Sec'y  Couway,  Mai'cli  28, 1766. 

4  "This  1  did  uot  oppose."  (Lieut.  Go^.  Golden  to  Lofds  qf  Trade^ 
Dee.  9,  1765.)  "I  did  not  at  any  time  join  in  desiring  him  to  take  them," 
{Lieitt.  Got.  Golden  to  See'n  Gonieoy,  March  38,  1766.) 

5  "Oapt  Kennedy  in  Ms  answer  did  not  diaohitel^  refuse  to  tahe  the 
Sttmiis  on  lowrd,  hut  gave  reasons,"  &c. '  (Lieut.  Gov.  Golden  to  Sec'y 
GoniBo/y,  March  28,  1766.)  It  is  proper  to  remark,  however,  that  Gov. 
Golden,  in  his  despatch  Ui  tlie  Loi-ds  of  Trade,  Dec.  6,  1766,  had  said, 
■'Gapt"  Kennedy  absohitely  refused  to  receive  tUm,  and  with  good  rea- 
sons "  &c. ;  while  no  reason  is  shown  for  this  instance  of  the  inconsistency  of 
the  venerable  Lieutenant-governor— by  no  means  an  isolated  case— beyond 
Ilia  wonted  deeii-e  to  thi-ow  npon  othoR*  the  blame  wMoh  properly  belonged 
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forcible  means  to  obtain  the  Stamped  Paper,  were,  in 
the  least,  concealed ;  and,  with  the  utmost  coolness,  on 
Sunday  and  Monday,  placards  were  posted  around  the 
city,  inviting  a  meeting,  in  the  Fields,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  {Nov.  5,  1765,)  and  requesting  the  citizens 
to  appear,  armed,  for  the  purpose  of  storming  tlie 
Fort,^ 

This  public  defiance  ol'  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment, by  the  popular  leaders — for  all  these  movements 
were  guided  by  the  Committee  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty, 
who  had  been  appointed  at  the  City  Arm's  Tavern^— 
and  the  certainty  that,  at  the  appointed  time,  the  rela- 
tive strength  of  the  garrison  and  the  people  would  be 
tested,^  at  length  compelled  the  obstinate  Chief  Magis- 
trate to  listen  to  the  appeals  of  the  Merchants,  who 
waited    on  him,*    or    to    the  advice  of  his  Council,^ 


1  "They  appointed  Tuesday  Evening  for  that  Piu^pose,  posting  up,  on 
Sunday  and  Monday,  Adyertisements  in  different  Pai-ts  of  tlie  City,  in- 
viting all  Fi'iends  of  Liberty  to  join  them,  as  tliey  were  determined  to 
storm  tlie  Foi-t"  (Boston  Post  Boy  and  AdmerPkei;  Nov.  11,  1765.)  See 
also  Edea  &  Gill's  Boston  Gazette,  Nov.  11, 1765 ;  Grahaiue'e  United  States, 
{London  Ed.,)  IV.,  p.  234 ;  Reminiscenses  of  the  Park  and  its  Vieinity,  {Kem 
Yorh,im5,)  pp.  11, 12;  Lieut. Gov. Golden totheMai'quisofGi-anby,  Nov. 
6,  1765;  The  same  to  Gen.  Gage,  Nov.  5,  1706  ;  Theeame  to  Seo'y  Con- 
way, Nov.  5  and  9,  1766  ;  Tlie  same  to  the  Loi-ds  of  Trade,  Dec.  6,  1765. 

2  Leake's  Lite  of  Lamb,  p.  16. 

8  "I  expect  the  Port  will  be  Storjn'd  this  Night— every  tiling  ia  done  in 
my  power  to  give  them  a  warm  reception.  I  hope  not  to  dishonor  the 
Commission  I  have  the  honor  to  bear  &  that  I  may  merit  some  share  of 
your  Lordship's  Eegord."  {Umt.  Gov.  OoUen  to  Marquis  of  Granby, 
Nov.  0,  1765.     Golden  papers.) 

i  "On  Tuesday  the  5th  Instant  I  received  a  Deputation  trom  the  Mer 
oiiantsinthisCity,  by  a  considerable  number  of  them.  {Limt.  Gov.  Col- 
den  to  Seo'y  Gonway,  "NewYori,  Qth  Nov.,  1765.") 

5  "At  length  I  consented  to  delivei'  up  tJie  stamixid  papers  to  the  Mayor 
and  CoiTioration  of  the  City,  tw  a^ews  ly  the  Mvtmitm  of  tlui  Gov.neil.'" 
(lAwt.  Gov.  Golden  to  Lords  of  Trade,  Dec.  6,  1765)    Bee  ako  next  not*. 
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and  of  General  Gage,'  and  he  accepted  a  proposal 
which  he  had  received  from  the  Corporation  of  the 
city  of  New  York,*  for  the  delivery,  into  the  custody  of 


1  —"ill  Oonaequenus  of  the  nnaninious  Advice  of  liis  Majesty's  Ooun- 
(iil ;  and  the  concurrmae  of  the  Cominander  in  Chief  of  the  King's 
Forces,"  *  *  +  *  "J  jjo^  deliver  to  yon,"  &c.  (Lieut.  Gov. 
GoUen  to  the  Gm-poraUon  of  Kein  York,  Nov.  6, 1765.)  Vide  Note  2. 
"I  would  not  besfltisfiedousoestraordinai'y  anofloasion  witli  adopting 
the  ftdvico  and  opinion  of  Gen.  Gage,  wLich  conciirang  vnth  that  of  the 
Ooimcil,  I  conldnotstandauigle,  and  last  Evening  I  deliver'd  the  Pack- 
Hges,"  &c.  {lAmt.  Gov.  OoUm  to  Magor  Tho'.  James,  Fort  George, 
Nov.  6,  1765.       Golden  Papers,  N.   Y.  Hut.  Society's  Libnery.) 

2  The  following  esti-actfi  from  tlie  Miaiites  of  tlie  Oommon  Oonncil  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  fnrnished  by  my  esteemed  friend,  D,  T.  Valentiae, 
Esq.,  tlio  Olei'k  of  tliat  body,  wiE  show  esactly  what  this  proposal  was  ; 
how  it  was  received  by  Lieutenant-governor  Oolden;  aud  what  was  done, 
subsequently,  in  the  premises : 

OiTY  OF  ITbw-Yoek— ss : 

At  a  Common  Council  held  at  the  Oity  hall  of  said 
City  oa  Tuesday  the  Jifth  day  of  November  anno:  Diim  :   1765,— 
Present    John  Crnger  Esq'  Mayor. 

Simon  Johnson  Esqf  Recorder 

Francis  FiUdn  "j 

Nicholas  Roosevelt  | 

George  Brewerton  \   Esii"  jVkleiiiien 

Oorneilns  Roosevelt 

Derick  Brinckerhoof        J 

Abraham  Lott  '\ 

Peter  BinQuok  j 

Michael  Thodey  \    Assistants 

Anthony  Rutgers 

Andrew  Gotier  j 

This  Bond  taking  into  serious  Oonalderation  the  Intimation  tliat  his 
honour  tlio  Lieutenant  Governor  was  willing  to  Deliver  the  stamped  paper 
now  in  Fort  George  to  Captain  Kennedy  or  any  other  of  the  Commanders 
of  the  King's  Ships  in  the  harbour  and  that  Captain  Kennedy  in  answer 
to  this  Earnest  Request  Signified  to  him  Last  night.  Infoi'ms  that  he 
Oannot  and  will  not  Receive  the  Stamped  paper.  It  is  Therefore  Resolved 
that  it  appeai-a  to  this  Board  Absolutely  Requisite  to  Remove  the  present 
DisBfttisfaction  and  save  the  City  from  the  most  Distressing  Confusion ; 
That  a  Committee  Immediately  wait  upon  his  honour  and  in  the  most  Ee- 
spectftil!  manner  acquaint  him  of  the  present  dangerous  State  of  Things 
and  Request  that  for  the  peace  of  the  City  and  the  preventing  of  an  Effu- 
sion of  Blood,  he  would  please  to  Direct  that  the  Stamped  Paper,  Be  de- 
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that  body,  of  tte  Stamps  which  were  still  within  the  Fort. 
Accordingly,  notwithstanding  "the  delivering  the 
Stamp'd  Papers  on  the  threats  of  a  Mob,  who  might 

livered  into  the  Care  of  the  Corjioration,  to  be  deposited  in  the  Oity  liall 
and  Guarded  hj  the  City  watch;  and  this  Board  Do  Further  Eesolve  and 
Engage  to  make  Good  all  such  sums  of  money  as  might  Be  raised  By  tlie 
distribution  of  such  of  the  said  Stamps  as  Shail  Bo  Lost  destroyed  or 
Carried  out  of  theproyince,  and  the  said  Committee  haYing  waited  on  hia 
said  honour  -with  the  ohoYO  Eesolye^ — Reported  t]iat  liia  honour  Accepted 
of  the  same  and  Eeturned  for  answer  in  the  following  words, 

ITonT  GflOBej;  November  the  Stii  1765 
Mr  Mayor  &  Gentlemen  of  the  Corporation, 

In  Consequence  of  Yonr  Eamest  Request  and  Engaging  to 
make  Good  all  such  sum  and  sums  of  money  as  might  Be  Raised  By  the 
distribution  of  such  of  the  Stamps  Sent  over  for  the  use  of  this  province 
us  shall  Be  Lost  Destroyed  or  CaiTied  out  of  the  province  and  in  Conse- 
quence of  the  unanimous  advice  of  his  Mf^esty's  Council  &  the  Ooncnr- 
ronce  of  the  Commander  m  Chief  of  the  King's  Forces  and  to  Prevent  the 
Efusion  of  Blood  and  the  Calamities  of  a  Civil  War,  which  might  Ensue 
By  my  with-holding  tliem  irom  You  I  Now  Deliver  to  You  the  Paekages 
of  Stamped  Paper  and  Parchment  that  were  deposited  in  my  hands  in 
this  his  Majesty's  Fort  and  I  Doubt  not  Yon  will  Take  the  Charge  and 
Care  of  Them  Conformable  to  your  Engagement  to  me 
I  am,  with  Great  Begard 

Gentlemen  your  moat  Obedient  humi  Serv' 
OADWALLADER  COLDEH" 

At  Which  Time  his  hononr  Requested  that  the  mayor  would  give  him  a 
Receipt  in  the  Words  Following  (Which  The  mayor  Executed  accordingly 
in  Behalf  of  this  Coi'poration)  Viz : 

Received  Qf  the  Honorable  Cadwallader  Colden  Esqr,,  his  Majesty's 
Lieutenant  Governor  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  Uie  province  of  ITew- 
York  Seven  Packages  Containing  Stamped  paper  and  parchment,  all 
marked  No.  1  I :  M;  E  Newyork  Which  I  Promise  in  Behalf  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  Newjork  to  take  Cliarge  and  Care  of,  and  to 
be  acconntable  in  Case  they  Shall  Be  destroj'd  or  Oarry'd  out  of  the 
province  as  Pai-ticuiai'ly  set  Forth  in  the  Minntes  of  the  Common  Council, 
of  the  said  Corporation  of  this  day 

Witness  my  hand  in  the  City  of  Newyork  this  iii-st  day  of  November 
One  Thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-five 

Witness  JOnN  CEUGER  mayor, 

L,  F  Gary  Major  to  the  60th 
James  Farquhar. 

Doc.  8th,  1859. 

I  hereby  certify  the  preceding  tu  be  true  exti'acts  from  the  original 
minutes  on  file  in  my  office.  D.  T.  Yalejstine,  01k,  0.  C. 
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still  make  farther  Demands,  greatly  aifected  the  dignity 
of  his  Majesty's  Government ;  and  might  have  a  tendency 
to  enconrage  perpetual  mobish  proceedings  hereafter ;'" 
and  filled  the  anxious  mind  of  the  venerable  Lieuten- 
ant-governor with  the  greatest  alarm,^  "the  Governor 
inform'd  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  that  if  they  would 
attend  at  the  Fort  Gate  the  Paper  should  be  delivered 
them  ;  they  accordingly,  soon  after,  accompanied  with 
a  Prodigious  Concourse  of  People  of  all  Ranks,  attend- 
ed at  the  Gate  of  the  Fort,  when  the  Governor  ordered 
the  Paper  to  be  given  up  to  them  :^  and  upon  the  Re- 
ception of  it,  gave  three  Cheers,  carried  it  to  the  City 
Hall  and  dispereed,*  after  which  tranquility  was  re- 
stored to  the  City."^ 


1  Lieut.  Gov.  Ooltlen  to  Gen.  Gage,  "Fort  Gem-ge,  Jiov.  5,  17G5." 

2  "I  inti'wluced  this  matter  (the  delwery  of  the  Sta/inpa  to  the  Co^-pora- 
tion,)  to  tlie  Council,  liy  obsei-ving  to  them  that  if  tlie  power  of  the  Oorpo- 
rstioJi  atoia  was  sufBoient  to  presei-ve  the  Stamps,  it  must  he  much  more 
eifectual  when  ailded  to  the  sti-ength  of  this  Garrison.  Tliat  yielding  to  tlie 
Demands  of  the  populace  would  draw  tlie  Government  into  still  gi-eater 
Contempt,  &  encourage  tliemin  repeated  Demands."  {Lieut.  Gov.  Golden 
to  Major  Jmies,  Fort  George^  Md.  0,  1Y66.     OoUm  Papers.) 

3  Vide  Nota  2,  Page  102.  See  also  the  several  authorities  referred  bo 
in  Note  5,  Page  101. 

4  Lieut.  Gov.  Ooldeii  (Letter  toSec'y  Goimay,  9iA  Nov.,  1T05,)  gi-avely 
intimates,  in  the  following  words,  who  were  the  originators  of  these  pro- 
ceedings; and  hefurnishesaveiyimportantguidetothehigtorioalstudent, 
iu  his  inciniry  concerning  the  leaders  of  the  American  Bevolation  and  the 
motives  which  actuated  them.  "Itevidently  appearanow,"  he  says,  "who 
were  the  Oonduotoi's  of  the  Moh  by  its  immediately  ceasing  in  every  ap- 
pearance as  soon  as  the  Packages  wei-e  delivered  to  the  Mayor  and  Cor- 
poration." I  leave  tJie  subject,  for  the  present,  for  the  consideration  of 
'my  readers. 

5  "After  which  the  Moh  entirely  dispersed,  ami  the  Oity  remained  in 
.perfect  tranquility,  till  I  delivei'cd  up  tiie  Administi-ation  to  Sir  Henry 
Moore."  (lAeiit.  Ook.  OoUen  to  Lords  of  Trade,  Dec.  0,  1765.)  Sey 
authorities  referred  to  in  Note  1,  Page  103. 
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It  was  during  this  stormy  period  that  the  former 
leaders  of  the  people  were,  to  some  extent,  superseded 
by  other,  but  not  less  active  or  determined  men. 
While  John  Morin  Scott,  and  William  Smith,  Jr.,  and 
William  Livingston,  continued  to  be  recognized  as  the 
great  moving  spirits  of  the  people,  in  their  theoretical 
opposition  to  the  Government  and  its  policy,  the 
younger  '■'Sons  of  Liberty — Alexander  McDougal,  Isaac 
Sears,  John  Lamb,  Marinus  Willett,  Gershom  Mott, 
and  their  associates — led  in  the  practical  opposition  to 
the  Ministry  and  its  measures,  and  "dared  to  lead 
where  any  dared  to  follow."  The  latter  maybe  said 
to  have  led  in  the  field,  while  the  former  led  in  coun- 
cil ;  and  both,  united,  like  "the  sword  of  Jehovah  and 
of  Gideon,"  were  effectual  whenever  they  were  directed 
against  the  Midianites  who  oppressed  the  people. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  inquire,  in  this  place,  to 
what  extent  the  people  of  New  York  had  opposed  the 
measures  of  the  Government ;  and  let  it  not  be  sup- 
posed, Mr.  President,  that  from  the  beginning,  the  entire 
population  had  moved  and  acted  as  with  the  mind  of 
one  man,  throughout  all  the  phases  of  the  opposition. 
Such  was  not  th^  case.  As  I  have  before  remarked, 
the  constant  agitation  of  great  political  questions,  for 
nearly  a  century,  had  familiarized  the  subject  to  every 
New  Yorker ;  and  from  his  birth  he  had  lived  and  as- 
sociated, constantly,  with  a  race  of  hereditary  politi- 
cians. At  the  same  time  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
which  the  trial  and  acquittal  of  Zenger  had  secured, 
had  not  only  carried  intelligence  to  every  man's  door, 
and  informed  him  of  the  current  events  of  the  day ;  - 
but  the  arguments  of  all  parties,  _pro  and  con.,  on  every 
question  of  public  interest,  had  been  canvassed  in  the 
columns  of  the  newspaper  press,  in  broadsides,  and  in 
pamphlets,  with  the  most  elaborate  minuteness  and  the 
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t  ability.  Every  New  Yorker,  therefore,  was, 
y,  a  theoretical  politician,  and  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  fundamental  principles  of  govern- 
ment, and  their  applicability  to  the  measures  of  the 
Ministry,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  Provincial  authori- 
ties ;  while,  practically,  in  fact  as  well  as  under  the 
common  law  of  England,^  he  was  one  of  a  conquered 
people,  whose  every  privilege  was  a  monument  of  the 
King's  grace,  even  when  it  bad  been  wrung  from  the 
government  by  a  course  of  the  most  determined  oppo- 
sition. Well  informed  on  all  questions  concerning  the 
affairs  of  the  Province  and  the  Nation,  but  few  of  the 
inhabitants  of  New  York  had  any  share  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  former,  and  none  in  that  of  the  latter  : 
maintaining  a  vigilant  watchfulness  over  the  Provincial 
authorities  as  well  as  over  those  in  the  "Mother  Coun- 
try," none  could  legitimately  exercise  the  least  control 
over  either :  subjects  of  the  King,  and  legally  and  prac- 
tically liable  to  all  the  duties  of  Englishmen,  all  were 
denied  the  rights  and  privileges  which  Englishmen 
everywhere  else  enjoyed:  without  possessing  the  privi- 
lege of  regulating  even  the  local  affairs  of  their  own  im- 
mediate neighborhood,  by  means  of  that  stronghold  of 
New  England's  independence,  a  legal  "town  meeting," 
all  were,  nevertheless,  subject  to  a  rigorous  code,  in 
the  most  minute  details  of  which  the  aggrandizement 
of  the  government,  rather  than  the  convenience  or 
advantage  of  the  people,  was  the  prevailing  spirit. 
Peculiarly  cosmopolitan  in  character ;  eminently  a  peo- 
ple devoted  to  business ;  no  other  colony  witnessed  so 
little  concert  of  action,  on  all  ordinary  occasions,  among 
the  masses  of  the  people  ;  in  none  was  the  account- 
ability of  the  individual  less  frequently  shifted  to  the 

1  In  the  case  of  Ciilvir,  alrefLiij-  referred  to,  this  auLject  has  heen  fully 
sot  forth. 
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body  folitic ;  and,  in  none,  therefore,  were  the  "agree- 
ments" considered  so  obligatory  on  the  individual,  or 
fulfilled  with  such  stern  integrity,  as  in  New  York. 

Chafing  under  these  political  disabilities,  and  con- 
trasting their  own  with  the  more  extended  privileges 
enjoyed  by  the  neighboring  Colonists,  on  either  hand, 
the  people  of  New  York  were  ever  ready  to  sympa- 
thize and  join  hands,  as  far  as  they  could  do  so,  with 
any  person  or  party  who  professed,  for  the  time  being, 
to  contend  for  the  true  principles  of  government ;  and, 
not  unfrecLuently,  as  is  often  the  case  in  our  own  times, 
they  were  used  only  for  the  accomplishment  of  selfish 
purposes  or  individual  aggrandizement. 

When  a  series  of  threadbare  and  needy  Court 
favorites  had  "been  vested  with  the  powers  of 
government,  in  the  Colony,  and  had  sought  to 
control  the  revenues  and  the  appropriations,  in 
order  that  their  families  might  be  enriched  at 
the  expense  of  the  Colonies,  the  great  landed  in- 
terests took  the  alarm,  and  resisted  the  aggression. 
In  this  movement,  which  did  not  directly  concern  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  not  only  the  Freeholders, 
and  the  Freemen,  but  the  masses  of  the  people,  were 
appealed  to  by  the  Van  Rensselaers  and  the  Living-' 
stons,  the  Van  Cortlandts  and  the  Phillipses  ;  and  the 
provisions  of  Magna  Charta,  and  the  great  fundamental 
principles  of  government,  were  brought  foi-ward  and 
enforced,  as  evidences  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  as 
Englishmen  and  as  members  of  the  body  politic, — 
the  Manorial  Landholders,  by  these  means,  finally,  tri- 
umphing over  the  assumptions  of  the  government,  and, 
as  quickly,  forgetting  the  rights  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people. 

When  a  learned  and  venerable  Lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, by  his  zealous  defence  of  the    abstract  rights 
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of  the  King,  endeavored  to  secure  the  favor  and 
the  patronage  of  the  Ministry ;  and,  to  this  end,  at- 
tempted to  control  the  Judiciary  of  the  Province,  by 
entertaining  Appeals  from  its  Judgments,  and  by 
changing  the  tenure  of  its  authority,  the  Bench  and 
THE  Bar,  following  the  example  of  the  Landholders^ 
appealed  to  the  people  for  countenance  and  support, 
in  resisting  this  aggression  of  the  government  against 
tlieir  privileges  and  prerogatives.  Again,  the  relative 
rights  of  the  government  and  the  governed  were  dis- 
cu^ed  with  aU  the  pedantic  learning  of  the  times;  and 
from  the  pens  of  the  Smiths  and  the  Scotts,  the  Liv- 
ingstons and  the  Horsmandens,  of  the  day,  the  Colony 
was  flooded  with  appeals  and  with  ai'guments,  en- 
forcing the  independence  of  the  Judiciary,  and  depre- 
cating the  attempt  which  had  been  made  to  subject  it 
to  the  control  of  the    government. 

When  the  Home  Government,  struggling  under 
the  weight  of  its  burdens,  in  its  anxiety  for 
relief,  sought  to  check  the  illicit  trade  on  which 
the  Hancocks  and  the  Jaunceys  had  been  ac- 
cumulating wealth  and  influence,  or  to  establish  a 
Stamp  Act  which,  in  its  operations,  would  chiefly 
affect  the  Mercantile  community,  the  Merchants,  also, 
according  to  custom,  turned  to  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple, and,  lite  the  Landholders,  and  the  Lawyers  who 
had  preceded  them,  solicited  their  co-operation  and 
assistance  in  resisting  the  innovation. 

In  this  delicate  undertaliiug,  however,  with  sin- 
gular and  fatal  forgetfulness,  the  Merchants,  and 
many  of  those  who  sympathized  with  them,  never 
considered  either  the  intelligence  of  the  Colonists 
or  their  status  in  the  government  of  the  Colony. 
Arousing  the  sympathy  of  the  people,  in  every 
conceivable    manner,    and     urging    thexu    to    action 
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under  the  banner  of  ''No  taxation  toithout  re- 
presentation,'' they  forgot  that  not  one-third  of  the 
people  were  freeholders  or  possessed  the  right  of  suf- 
frage, even  for  representatives  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly ;  that  "Taxation  without  Representation,"  there- 
fore, was  an  abuse  which  required  correction  beyond 
the  limit  desired  by  the  few  "merchants  who  traded 
with  Great  Britain,"  and  the  occasion  which  the  Stamp 
Act  had  produced  ;  and  that  an  element  such  as  this, 
while  it  operated  for  the  correction  of  the  abuse  of 
which  the  merchants  complained,  miffht,  without  the 
consent  of  the  latter,  extend  the  sphere  of  its  opera- 
tions, and  break  down  the  constitutional  landmai-ks 
which,  from  time  immemorial,  had  separated  the  few 
from  the  many  by  whom  they  had  been  surrounded. 
Under  these  circumstances,  what  wonder  need  there 
be,  that  the  manorial  tenantry  "flocked  in,  by  thou- 
sands, from  the  country,'  or  that  the  seamen,  from  the 
shipping  in  the  harbor,  and  the  mechanics  from  the 
workshops  in  the  city,  arose,  "as  one  man,"*  and  de- 
clared that  Stamped  Paper  should  not  pollute  the  soil 
of  the  Colony — that  there  should  be  "No  taxation 
without  represmtation."  And,  since  their  own  mei-- 
e  profits,  rather  than  a  desire  to  meliorate  the 
•'  of  the  people,  had  influenced  their  action,  well 
might  the  De  Lanceys  and  the  Waltons,  the  Wattses 
and  the  Alsops,  hesitate  to  approve  the  appointment 
of  "a  Committee  of  Correspondence"— the  object  of 
which  was  to  consolidate  the  divided  masses   of  the 


1  Geii.  Gage,  cited  by  Mr.  Banoroft,     {Ilist.   United  Stales,  First  Ed,, 
v.,  p.  305.) 
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people,  and  to  secure  harmonious  action  among  them' 
— -and  well  might  they  wait  upon  the  Lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, "imploring  his  compassion,"  when  an  armed 
populace  threatened  to  storm  the  Fort,^  since  fhey  no 
longer  possessed  the  means  of  controlling  the  power 
which  they  had  called  into  existence,  or  of  limiting  the 
application,  to  themselves,  of  those  principles  which 
for  their  own  purposes  only,  they  had  inscribed  on 
the  banners  of  the  people. 

Prom  that  time  forth,  Mr.  President,  '■'The  Sons  of 
Liberty  in  New  York "  had  a  twofold  enemy  to  op- 
pose— the  Government  and  its  officers,  on  the  one 
hand;  and,  on  the  other,  that  portion  of  ike  people  of 
New  Yor'k,  whose  timidity,  or  personal  interests,  or 
supposed  duty  to  the  Crown,  induced  them  to  act  as 
Conservatives ;  and,  indirectly,  to  render  the  most  im- 
portant services  to  the  enemies  of  their  country. 

The  first  of  these— the  Government  and  its  officers 
— was  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  legiti- 
mately, unequivocally,  and  entirely,  an  enemy  to  the 
political  amelioration  of  the  people ;  and  from  it 
^'■The  Sons  of  Liberty"  neither  received,  nor  expect- 
ed to  receive,  the  least  syinpathy  or  respect. 

The  second,  on  the  contrary,  professed  to  sympa- 
thize, to  some  extent,  with  the  people;  and,  many  of 
those  composing  it  thrust  themselves  in,  wherever  an 
opportunity  offered,  to  divide  the  popular  sentiment, 
and,  while  divided,  to  conquer  it.  Professing  to  be 
enemies  of  the  Government,  they  were,  in  fact,  among 


1  "A  eommitlee  of  intercolonial  corre^ondenee  was  raised,  and  while 
James  De  Lancey  and  others  hedtated,  the  unflinching  Isaac  Seai-s,  with 
Lamb,  Mott,  Wiley,  and  EobinaoB,  assumed  the  post  of  danger.  (Ban- 
croft's History  of  Umted  States,  Yivst  Ed„  "V.,  p.  353,) 

3  Lieut.  Gov.  Colden  to  Seo'y  Oijnwaj,  9  November,  1765. 
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ite  warmest  and  best  friends;  and,  by  their  political 
duplicity,  not  unfrequently,  they  were  successful  in 
naaking  inroads  upon  the  ranks  and  the  sentiments 
of  the  people,  while  the  more  honest  and  manly  of 
their  party  would  have  been  driven  back  in  contumely 
and  disgrace.  It  was  thus,  clandestinely,  that  James 
Jauneey,  Whitehead  Hicks,  James  De  Lanccy,  and 
their  associates,  overturned  the  purposes  of  HlmCom- 
mittees  of  Correspondence^^  and  of  the  peo^ple^  at  the 
great  meeting  at  the  City  Arms  Tavern,  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  November,  1765' ;  it  was  thus,  by  bad  faith, 
Isaac  Low,  and  Miles  Sherbrook,  and  William  Bayard, 
and  their  associates  in  the  Committee  of  Fifty  One ; 
and  Isaac  Low  and  John  Jay,  and  Abraham  Wal- 
ton, and  their  associates,  in  the  Committee  of  One 
Hundred,  at  a  later  date,  as  will  be  seen  here- 
after, divided  and  distracted  the  people,  and  gave 
comfort    and    assistance    to    the   Government. 

[That  portion  of  the  paper  which  relates  to  the  sabsequeut  mOTementa  of 
"The  Sona  of  Liberty, "  in  watching  the  vessels  which  arrived  from  Europe  ■ 
in  tailing  possession  of  the  stamps  whichjthey  brought  over ;  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  great  meeting  at  Bums'  City  Arms  Tavern  on  the  26th  No- 
vember, 1766,  and  in  reaentmg  the  duplicity  of  many  of  those  who  had 
acted  with  them  at  the  former  meeting,  at  the  same  place ;  in  their  demand 
on  the  Assembly  to  deduct  from  the  salary  of  Lieat.  Gov.  Oolden  the  ex- 
pense of  drilling  ont  the  spikes  which  had  been  driven  into  the  cannon  by 
his  orders ;  on  their  action  on  the  first  appearance  of  a  stamped  paper  in 
New  York;  on  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act;  on  the  King's  Birli-day, 
Jane  4,  1776  ;  on  the  erection  and  destruction  of  the  first,  second,  third, 
and  fonrtli  Liberty-poles  ia  the  cifry  of  Now  York ;  at  the  meeting  in  the 
Fields  on  the  17th  of  December,  1769  ;  on  the  action  by  the  Assembly  for 


1  The  entire  proceedings,  at  this  mooting,  (as  well  as  the  conduct  of 
"the  emAmoHei  of  those  leho,  not  hemg  consulted,  endeavored  to  presmit 
it,")  afford  an  amusing  comment  on  the  pretensions  of  many  of  the  older 
families  of  this  city  and  its  vicinity ;  and  they  furnish  a  fmitful  field  for 
the  laborious  investigations  of  tlie  student  of  our  earlier  Eevoluiionary 
History. 
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the  discovery  of  the  author  of  tlio  handbill  calling  the  people  together  on 
that  occasion  ;  on  tlie  ari'est,  by  order  of  the  Honso,  of  General  Lamh, 
(who  addressed  the  meeting,)  of  James  Parker,  (wlio  printed  the  placard,) 
and  of  Alexander  MoDougal,  (its  supposed  antlior)  ;  and  on  the  "lufraotioii 
of  the  Non-importation  agreement"  by  Simon  Cameron,  in  July,  1769 ;  arid 
toother,  minor,  topics  incidental  thereto, — -for  want  of  time  were  omittodi 
when  the  paper  was  rend  before  the  Soeiety.  After  referring  to  the  ill- 
feeling  whieh  had  arisen  between  the  Colonial  Gkiveniment  and  its  anxili- 
ariee,  on  tlie  one  side,  and  the  people  on  the  other,  and  to  the  repeated 
attempts  of  the  soldiery  to  out  down  tJie  Liberty-pole  which  iiad  graced 
"the  Com/mon."  for  several  yeai's,  the  speaker  remarked  that : — ] 

On  the  13th,  14th,  15th,  and  16th  of  January,  1770, 
the  soldiers  repeated  their  attempts  to  destroy  the  Lib- 
erty-pole. The  last  of  these  was  successful ;  and  the 
rancor  of  the  assailants  was  so  far  carried  out,  that  they 
were  not  satisfied  until  they  had  sawed  the  pole  into 
pieces,  and  piled  it  up  in  front  of  Montanye's — the 
head-quarters  of  the  '■'■Sons  of  Liberty."^ 

It  appears  that  the  Sons  of  Liberty  had  raised  objec- 
tions to  the  employment  of  the  soldiers  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, as  destructive  of  the  interests  of  the  laboring 
classes ;  and  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  this  was  in- 
tended as  a  retaliatory  measure.  To  take  all  the  mat- 
ters into  consideration,  a  meeting  was  called ;  and  on 
the  l7thof  January,  upward  of  three  thousand  assem- 
bled at  the  stump  of  the  Liberty-pole ;  at  which  mea- 
sures were  adopted  to  erect  another  pole,  to  compel  the 
soldiers  to  remain  within  their  barracks  after  roll-call, 
and  to  prevent  the  employment  of  them  by  the  inhab- 
itants."    On  the   following  day,  {January  18,    1770,) 


3  Holt's  H".  Y.  Journal,  No.  1411,  Jan,  18,  IffO;  Leake's  Lite  of 
Lamb,  pp.  64,  65;  Dnnlap's  Hist,  of  ITew York,  I.,  p.  43G;  Gordon's  Am. 
RevohitJou,  L,  p.  80O. 

2  Holt's  N.  Y.  Journal,  No.  1412,  Jan.  25,  1770 ;  Leake's  Life  of  Lamb, 
p,  55  ;  Dunlap's  Hist,  of  New  York,  I.,  pp.  480-7  ;  Hamilton's  Hamilton, 
I.,  p.  18 ;  Bancroft's  United  State.s,  0,  pp.  381-3, 
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scurrilous  haiidbilb  signed  "Sixtekxth  Regiment, ''' 
were  posted  throughout  the  city,  casting  reflections  on 
the  Sons  of  Liberty,  and  putting  at  defiance  the  an- 
thoiity  of  the  citizens,  a.s  well  as  their  wislies,  expressed 
in  the  resolutions  passed  on  the  preceding  day.  Three 
soldiei-s,  who  were  engaged  in  posting  these  placiirds, 
were  seized  by  Isaac  Sears,  Walter  Qu^ckenbos,  and 
some  other  members  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty ;  and,  after 
a  sharp  contest,  they  were  conveyed  to  the  iLayor's 
office.  An  attempt  having  "been  made  to  rescue  the 
prisoner,  Captain  Sears  kept  them  at  bay,  until  a  re- 
inforcement of  twenty  men  from  the   lower    bariucks 

1  Tlie  folknviiJi,!  cnpy  <if  tills  plaoiu'd,  t-iUeu  iVum  ,tTi  iirigiiiol,  in  th^'  ti- 
hi-aiT  of  tlie  Now-  Yoi-k  Ilistorloal  Soeietr,  will  intcrost  the  reailer  :— 

"God  and  it  SolcILer,  nllMcu  Uotii  adore. 

In  Time  of  War,  ftud  not  hefore ; 

Wlien  the  War  is  over,  and  aJI  TMiigs  liglited, 

UodisftirgottsQ,  ttod  tlie  Boldier  slishtwl, 
WnBBKis,  aa  Hacoiumon  and  riottoiis  (listni'bam:f)  preyail^  f.hr.inghout 

thi.s  city,  by  some  of  its  inlsftbitiuits,  who  stile  tJiomseJvoR  tho  S— a  of  L y, 

but  rathei"  inny  more  pi-operly  be  called  real  enemies  to  Sociotj';  nud 
irhereaa  the  aiiay,  mow  (jiua'tered  in  New  York,  ai*  I'epi-escuted  in  a  bcin- 
oas  hght,  to  their  officers  aud  otliers,  for  having  iiropagnted  q  diftnrbance 
ill  this  city,  by  attompHng  to  destroy  tJieir  Liberty  Pole,  in  the  FicJds ; 
whioli  being  now  completed  -B-itliotit  the  assdstance  of  the  army,  we  bave 
reasoatfjliiugbatthem,  andlM^'tho pnblio  only  to  observe,  how  efiagrined 

these  pretended  8 — -ofL look  Bsthoypnssthro' the  atruets;  e.spo- 

claily  as  these  great  heroes  Hiought  tiieir  freedom  depended  in  a  piece  of 
iTood,  and  ■who  tnay  well  be  compared  to  Esau,  wh«  sold  his  bu-tliright  for 

a  moss  of  pottoge.    And  altho'  those  sliiniug  S—  nf  I, hflye  boasted 

of  fJioir  freedom,  surely  tbey  have  wo  riglit  to  throw  an  aspoi-sion  upon, 
tie  ariay,  since  it  is  out  of  tbe  power  of  military  discipline,  to  deprive 
thoiii  of  tlieir  freedom :  Howeyer  iiot.with  standing  we  are  ]>iinid  to  see 
those  elevated  jjeaius's  reduced  to  the  low  degree  of  having  their  pliioe  of 
general  roadojivoiis,  made  (a  Galloivs  Green)  a  rulgar  pbrase  for  a  common 
place  of  execution,  for  mnrdei-ers,  robbers,  traitors  smdi^-~s,  [i-ascalaj  to 

the  latter  of  which  we  may  compare  tliose  femous  I, B s  \ Liberty 

Bof&J  who  have  nothing  to  boast  of  but  the  flippancy  of  tongnc,  altho'  in 
defiance  of  tlie  laws  and  good  government  of  om'  moat  gracious  sovereign, 

they  opealy  r y  [riotrntslj/]  assemble  in  miiltitniles,  to  stif  up  tbe 

minds  of  his  Majesty's  good  subjects  to  sedition ;— they  have  hi  theii-  late 
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made  their  appeanuico;  and,  with  cutkfises  and  bayo- 
nets, appeared  deterjnined  to  reHcue  the  prisoners.  The 
citizens  in  the  vicinity  "were  entirely  niiai'med,  but  per- 
cei'\ang  the  nature  of  ttie  conflict  and  the  clraracter  of 
the  combatants,  tliey  immediately  seized  upon  such 
means  of  defence  us  were  "vvithiu  their  reach,  and 
wreriching  the  stakes  from  the  carts  and  sleighs  about 
them,  they  stood  on  tin.'  defensive.  Tiie  Mayor  now 
ordered  the  soldiers  to  their  bai'racks,  when  they  re- 
luctantly retreated  toward?  Golden  Hill/     At  this  place 


seditious  lilDel,  sigaod  Bkutus,  osprcsscd  tlie  most  villainous  falseboods 
against  tliD  soldiers :  But  as  ungratefnl  as  tbey  are  counted,  it  is  well  known 
ance  tbeiv  arrival  in  Sew  York,  they  have  watelied  night  anil  day,  for  the 
safety  and  protection  of  the  city  und  its  inJiahitants : — ivho  have  suffered 
the  rays  of  the  scorching  sun,  in  snnimer,  and  the  severe  colds  of  freezing 
snuwy  nights,  in  winter,  which  must  he  the  cose,  aud  fifty  times  worse, 
had  there  heen  a  war :  which  wo  sincevely  pray  for,  iu  hopes  those  8 — s  of 

L [Sons  of  Liherty]  may  feel  tiie  effects  of  it,  with  fiimiue  and  de- 

slruotion  pouring  on  their  heads.  'Tiswell  known  by  the  officers  of  the 
16th  raiment,  aiswell  ashyseveralothers,  that  the  soldiera  of  the  sixteenth 
ahraya  gained  the  esteem  and  good  will  of  the  inhabitants,  ia  whatever 
quarters  they  lay,  and  was  never  counted  neither  insolent  or  ungi'atefnl,  ex- 
cept in  this  city.  And  likeivise  theEoyal  regiment  of  Artillei7,  who  always 
behaved  with  gratitude  and  i-espect  to  eveiy  one.  But  the  means  of  making 
your  famous  city,  which  you  So  much  boast  o^  tm  impoverished  one,  is 
your  acting  in  violation  to  the  laws  of  the  British  Government ;  bnt  take 
heed  lest  you  repeat  too  late, — for  if  you  boast  so  mightily  of  yonr  famous 
exploits,  as  you  havo  heretofore  done,  (witness  the  late  stamp  net)  we  may 
allow  you  to  be  all  ALBSiSDBKa,  and  lie  under  yonr  feet,  to  be  trodden  upon 
with  c(mtempt  and  disdain  ;  but  before  we  so  tamely  submit,  be  assured 
we  will  stand  in  defeuco  of  the  rights  and  privileges  duo  to  a  soldier,  and 
no  farther ;  but  wo  hope,  while  we  hove  officei-s  of  conduct  to  act  for  ua, 
they  'II  do  so,  as  we  shall  leave  it  to  their  discretion,  U\  act  impartially  for 
as,  in  hopes  tliey  and  every  honest  beai't,  will  support  the  soldiera  wives 
and  childi-en,  and  notwhorea  and  bastards,  as  has  boon  so  maliciously,  filsely, 
and  audaciously  inserted  in  tkoir  impertinent  iibel,  addresed  to  the  public; 
for  which,  may  the  shame  tliey  mean  to  brand  our  names  with,  stick  on. 

Signed  by  tlie  Ifith  Raiment  of  Foot. 

1    I'lmL  portiou  of  Joliii-itrett.  whiciil?  between Olift'-street  and  Bwiing 
Slip. 
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they  met  another  reinforccnient  of  regulars,  led  by  one 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  utficer  in  disguise  ; 
and,  by  his  orders,  the  united  parties  made  a  furious 
attack  on  the  people  Tvho  had  followed  them.  An  at- 
tempt at  defence  was  made  by  those  who  had  secured 
weapons ;  but  they  presented  but  a  sorry  opposition 
to  the  bayonets  and  cutlasses  of  the  regiilai's,  and  many 
of  them  speedily  retired.  Pursuing  those  who  ran, 
they  were,  themselves,  soon  pursued  by  those  who  had 
reached  the  ground  in  response  to  the  summons  which 
had  flowii  into  every  shop  and  store  in  the  city;  and 
the  Sons  of  Liberty  speedily  surrounded  the  assailants, 
dealing  such  blows  upon  them  as  their  homely  weapons 
permitted,  and  quietly  disarming  them,  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  mischief  Another  reinforcement  of  soldiery 
attempted,  in  vain,  to  reach  and  rescue  their  comrades, 
and  simultaneous  attacks  on  the  front  and  rear  of 
the  people  were  now  threatened.  At  this  moment  a 
party  of  officers  interfered,  and  the  military  were  order- 
ed to  their  barracks,  and  the  "Battle  of  Golden  Hill" 
ended.' 

In  this  first  confiict  of  the  War  of  the  American 
Revolution^  both  the  military  and  the  citizens  suffered 
severely.  Francis  Field,  a  Friend,  was  wounded  in  the 
cheek  while  standing  in  his  own.  door.  Three  other 
citizens  were  wounded,  one  was  killed  with  a  bayonet, 
and  a  sailor  was  cut  down.  The  soldiers  also  were  se- 
verely handled,  and  some  of  them  were  badly  beaten.'' 

Massachusetts  may  refer,  with  honest  pride,  to  her 
early  sacrifice  n.t  Lexington,    and   to  the  massacre  in 


1  See  also  Leake's  Life  of  Lamb,  pp.  65-08  ;  Diuilap's  History  of  Neiv 
York,  L,  p.  4GT  ;  Gordon's  History  of  the  h,\-a.  Eevolntioii,  I,,  p.  300; 
Haucroft's  History  of  United  States,  YI.,  p.  333 ;  Davis's  Sketch  of  the  Old 
Uridcwell  {RminU.  af  the  Pari;  pp.  (W-G2). 

■i  I.raUo's  Life  of  Liimb,  pp.  '•>^-y>'i  ;  l);tvis's  Skofcli,  S-c 
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King-street,  in.  March,  1770;  but  to  the  city  of  New- 
York  Justly  belongs  the  houor  of  laying  the  first  offer- 
ing on  the  altar  of  her  country. 

Among  those  who  responded  to  the  call  of  his  coun- 
try, and  struggled  for  the  mastery  mtli  the  aormed  sol- 
diery 01!  CJolden  Hill,  was  a  cliaii'maker's  apprentice, 
named  Sficliael  Smith.  Small  in  stature  aud  a  miuor, 
lie  was,  nevertheless,  eveiy  inch  a  man ;  and  when  tlie 
messengers  from  the  Hill  reached  his  shop  in  Broad- 
street,  he  seized  the  turned  leg  of  a  chair,  and  with 
that  as  his  only  weapon,  lie  ran  to  the  scene  of  strife. 
A  natiFo  of  this  city,  the  story  of  her  wrongs  was  fa- 
miliar to  his  eai's ;  and  he  had  expressed  his  sympathy 
for  her  cause  by  nnitiug  with  one  of  the  train-bands 
which  had  been  organized  for  her  defence.  With  a 
degree  <?f  courage  which  did  him  honor,  he  had  no 
sooner  reached  the  field  than  he  attacked  a  grenadier 
with  his  club  ;  and  with  such  success  did  he  wield  his 
chair-leg,  that  his  victim  speedily  surrendered.  The 
musket,  belts,  bayonet,  and  cartridge-box  of  the  grena- 
dier were  his  trophies ;  aud  when  the  close  of  the  af- 
fray allowed  his  return  to  liis  home,  the  aecouti'e- 
mcnts  which  be  wore  dragged  on  the  floor  of  the  dwell- 
ing. From  that  moment  he  ceased  to  be  an  appren- 
tice; and  when  the  Colony  organizedita First  regiment, 
witlioiit  haunt///  or  ^jcrsuasmi,  he  entered  tlie  service 
of  his  country.  The  trasty  musket  and  bayonet  which 
he  had  taken  from  the  British  grenadier,  became  his 
constant  corapaiiions;.  and  when  peace  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  eounti'y  were  secured,  he  returned  to 
the  walks  of  private  Ufe.  '  Ninety-six  years  were  the 
measure  of  his  days ;  and  at  a  recent  date,^  surrounded 

1  He  vm  l)om  iu  Beavei'-street,  Sew  York,  Miiy  3,  1730,  and  lie  died 
ill  Uraiid-sti-cel,  in  tliis  city,  April  24, 1840.  It  will  be  seen  tliat  tin-  n\)- 
lireiitloo  wiLs  twenty  y«ai-s  old  at  tlie  time  of  this  dXWuy. 
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by  his  grandohiUren  and  their  children,— the  last  of 
the  Sons  of  Liberty  in  New  York— he  surrendered  his 
sptnt  into  the  hands  of  his  Maker.  The  old  musket— 
the  trophy  of  his  boyish  gaUantry  the  companion  of 
his  manhood,  the  friend  of  his  old  age— still  lingers 
amoiig  his  great-grandchildren ;  and  the  priTilege\as 
been  given  to  me,  Mr.  President,  to  exhibit  it  t°o  the 
Society.  Like  most  of  the  Yeterims  of  the  War  of  the 
Revolntion,  who  are  still  spared  as  mementoes  of  the 
past,  if  not'  like  lOl  of  them,  it  is  quite  rnsty,  and 
mnch  the  worse  for  wear  ;  but,  as  it  is,  undoubtedly, 
the  iiret  trophy  of  the  war,  it  merits  your  respectful 
consideration. 

About  noon,  the  next  day,  (Jan.  19,  1770,)  the 
troubles  were  renewed :  and  a  pai-ty  of  sailors,  and  one 
of  soldiers,  joined  in  the  afli-ay  One  of  the  seamen 
was  mn  through  with  a  bayonet;  and  when  the  Mayor 
came  on  the  ground,  and  ordered  the  troops  to  disperse, 
his  order  was  entirely  disregarded.  Again  the  sum- 
mons passed  through  the  streets,  and,  once  more,  the 
Sons  of  Liberty  hastened  to  the  rescue ;  but  the '  sol- 
diers recollecting  the  reception  they  had  met  with  on 
the  preceding  day  hastily  retired.  In  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day,  a  party  of  troops  attacked  a  number 
of  citizens  who  had  assembled  on  the  Common,  oppo- 
site the  Hew  .Tail ;  and  a  desperate  conflict  ensued 
Heavy  blows  were  given  and  received;  some  of  the 
assailants  wore  disarmed,  and  all  were  driven  back  to 
their  quarters.' 

1  "Woai-eaUinCoufiisioii  in  tJiisOity;  the  Sddiera  IimT^^^uT^l 
blQwwl  up  Liboi'ty-Pole,  imd  httve  caused  muoh  Ti'onbJc  Letivccn  tliu 
luhtibitmfs  :  Oji  Friday  last  between  Enrliug  Slip  and  My  Karket  wa? 
auEugagemeutbetn-eentiie  taljabitaiits  and  tlie  Soldiei^,  ivlieu  nracb 
Bleed  ™.pilt;  Ooe  Sailor  get  ran  tlirou*  tie  Bo<ly,  who  .inoe  died  ■ 
On.  mail  got  M.  SMI  eut  In  tl.e  most  mi.l  uaana-.  On  Saturday  n; 
Hall  Bell  rang  fa  an  atom,  wlioJi  wa.  anotLer  BaUe  between  Die  Inlab 
itaats  and  Soldiers;  bat  the  Soldiers  met  witii  Ruiibers,  tlie  eliiefestPart 
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[The  nnrralive  of  all  the  sulisequeiit  movements  of  tlie  "Sons  ofZiicrtj," 
embracing  the  purohoae  of  land  on  v.-hioh  to  erect  tlio  litBi  Liberty-Polo ; 
the  pm-chase  of  Bicker's  Hainpdeu  Hall,  for  a  plnoo  of  meeting ;  the  attack 
on  the  fifth  Liboi-ty-Pole,  hy  the  soldiei's,  and  its  defence  by  tie  citizens ; 
the  "deaUng"  with  Nathan  Rogers,  for  vioiaticg  tlio  agreement-,  May  10, 
mO;  tliecontestof  theSons  witlithoOoinniitteeof  One  HTUidred,  May 
and  June,  1Y70  ;  the  Tea  tronbles  in  New  York,  and  tbo  Dostmction  of 
the  tea,  on  tlie  "Zontfow,"  by  the  Sons  of  Libei-ty  ;  the  renewal  of  the 
Agreement,  May  IG,  1774  ;  the  appointment  of  the  Committee  of  Kft)'- 
one,  May  19,  1774,  its  treachery  to  the  popnlar  cnnse,  and  "the  great  meet- 
ing in  tiie  Fields,"  Jnly  6,  1774,  at  which  the  people  condemned  its  oon- 
dnot;  the  election  of  Delegates  to  the  General  Congress,  April  20, 1775  ; 
their  "dealing"  with  Ominiiigham,  stt!Kso<inently  R-ovost-Marshal  nn- 
der  the  British  ;  the  seizure  of  the  sloop  laden  witli  lumber,  uitended 
for  the  troops  at  Boston,  and  of  the  stores  at  Tin^Je  Bay ;  the  establish- 
ment of  a  iiroviaional  govei-nmont  in  this  city,  the  seizure  of  the  ai-ms  and 
of  the  Onstom-honso,  and  the  action  in  Broad-street,  April,  1775  ;  and 
several  otlier  minor  mattei-s,  wei-e  omitted,  when  the  paper  was  read,  for 

want  of  time.j  _  

being  Sailors  mth  Glnhs  to  iwenge  the  Death  of  their  Brother,  which 
they  did  wifli  Coarage,  and  made  them  all  i-un  to  their  Bai-racks.  What 
wiU  be  the  end  of  this,  Gwl  knows."— Z^tto-  /ram  "Mw  Terk,  Jan.  23, 
1770,"  ^ilMutd  in  "TIte  St.  James  Ghronicle,  or  Bntish  S!vening  Past," 
No.  1413,  London,  March  15,  1770. 

"An  iU-hnmor  has  been  artfidly  worked  np  between  the  Towns-people 
and  aoldiei-s,  which  produced  several  affrays  and  daily,  by  means  of  wicked 
incendiaries,  grew  more  serious.  At  last  some  Towns-people  began  to 
arm,  and  the  Soldiers  rnsLed  from  their  Ban-aoks  to  support  their  fellow 
Soldiers.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  interposition  of  the  magistrates,  and  of 
the  most  respectable  mhabitants,  and  of  the  Officers  of  the  Army,  it  had 
become  n  very  dangerous  affair— as  it  was,  only  a  few  wounds  and  bruises 
were  i-eceivod  on  botJi  sides."— Zieiif.  ffoc,  Coldm's  Despatch  to  the  norm 
Souernmi-iit,  Xo.  '-\  >"ew  York,  21  Feb.,  1770. 

EEEATA. 

The  distance  bet«-eeii  the  residence  of  the  author  of  this  tract,  and  the 
pkce  where  it  baa  been  printed,  added  to  oanses  over  which  the  author 
has  had  no  control,  has  rendered  it  probable  that,  ha'e  and  thei-e,  especial- 
ly in  the  foot-notes,  there  mav  bo  typographical  errors  ni  the  preceding 

'To'thafcpoitionotthoworkembiaLul  between  pages  81  and  00,  hotii 
ineluffl¥e,howeiei,  tlioibovoremaiksdu  not,  m  tho  least,  npph  Iht 
printfli-S  assumed  the  ic'-pmiMbdLt\  ol -pi  mkhii^  'JliJ  i,iiitb  ftiitiiotc-. 
in  that  portion  of  flu  '  n  I    t     i    n 

the  entire  foim  to  i>i  ' 

toooiTectthein|n-fn  i    I  '' 

httsnoconti'oloici  til      il  i         i  ' ' 

tho  reader  ftg'unst  i/c   ■niihotil        \Ui  mi    ",     im     i   s   hi         Ij  i  »   m 

riupport  of  7ii9  statements  ,    „  .,    ,     ,    ,„    ,  , 

Sfori-isania,  >,ov  U,lfi(iii  ill  Nil"!    1     nVWM^N 
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Nois.  It  was  tlie  purpose  of  thecompiler,  at  the  commencement  of  this  re 
pott,  to  giys  a  skehihof  the  proceedings  of  t!ie  Tarious  meelJngB  held  in  this  and 
other  places,  and  additional  incidents  of  hiteCBSt.  Aleo,  to  g^ve  in  detail  the  la- 
bors of  the  various  committees  from  tlie  city  goremment  and  the  citizepa,  and  the 
names  of  indiTiduals  who  contributed  to  produce  so  landable  a  result,  that  those 
who  performed  the  service  might  receive  the  credit  due  them ;  bnt  it  was  f»Bnd 
io  increase  the  matter  to  suoli  an  extent,  that  it  was  thought  best  to  abandon  the 
plan,  and  condense  the  account  as  much  m  possible. 
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INTRODUCTOBy, 


A  re-nnion  in  their  native  town,  of  sons  and  daogliters,  resi- 
dent  abroad  !  There  is  something  partaiiiog  of  grandeur  in  the 
thought.  The  natural  attachment  which  extatg  within  the 
breast  of  man  for  the  place  of  his  birth,  is  not  merely  a  senti- 
ment, but  an  atfection,  purified  and  strengthened  bj  associa- 
tion. It  was  implanted  within  as  ere  we  commenced  the 
struggle  of  life,  and  it  becomes  so  indelliblj  impressed  that 
time  cannot  efiiice  it.  It  clings  to  us  through  age  with  all  the 
tenacitj'  of  earij  recollections.  This  love  for  the  land  of  our 
birth  begets  in  us  a  love  for  those  who  inhabit  it,  who  become, 
as  it  were,  a  part  of  the  land  itself;  and  the  part  which  brings 
It  most  immediately  home  to  the  affections.  Imperceptible  as 
is  this  bond  of  brotherhood  to  those  whose  days  are  passed  at 
home,  it  is  fully  known  to  the  resident  abroad.  When  we 
meet  in  distant  lands  a  fellow  townsman,  a  native  of  the  place 
of  our  birth,  stranger  though  he  may  be  to  us,  there  is  an  up- 
rising of  emotion  that  we  cannot  suppress,  and  tho  power  of 
this  bond  is  manifeit.  Instinctively  we  yearn  to  grasp  him  in 
a  cordial  embrace,  and  hear  from  his  own  lips  a  word  from  our 
old  home.  Through  the  plastic  power  of  the  imagination,  the 
joys  of  a  thousand  hours  are  in  one  moment  brought  up  before 
us.    There  is  a  charm  in  his  very  voice  that  fascinates  our 
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senses.  He  baa  breathed  the  same  air,  ha  has  trod  the  same 
soil,  he  has  lent  vigor  to  the  same  social  institutious,  and  we 
feel  that  he  is  our  brother.  The  warmth  of  the  attachment  of 
the  untamed  heart  of  youth  la  experienced,  ami  the  cup  of 
youthful  joy  is  once  more  at  our  lips.  The  heart  expands  and 
enjoyment  is  realized. 

But  how  much  greater  the  happiness  the  occasion  of  the' 
gathering  of  thousands  of  our  townsmen,  who  have  been  sep- 
arated by  distance,  and  almost  forgotten  through  time,  of  early 
associates  and  playmates,  whose  forms  memory  would  ever  re- 
tain, amid  the  very  scenes  of  early  days,  in  the  places  where 
association  commenced,  and  in  sight  of  the  play-ground  of  our 
youth.  There  is  magic  in  the  thought.  It  is  passing  to  youth 
again.  The  blood  courses  quicker  through  our  veins  ;  and  the 
fervid  delight  of  boyhood  is  felt.  Caste  is  forgotten — diplo- 
matic fame,  academic  honor,  legal  renown,  ministerial  em- 
inence, professional  celebrity,  mercantile  distinction,  and 
mechanical  achievement,  all  are  forgotten  and  lost,  or  bent  to 
this  superior  force  of  companionship.  The  ground  whereon  we 
tread  is  holy  ground — we  are  inspired  by  the  scenes  around 
us — early  days  once  more  are  ours.  The  reminiscences  of 
youth,  long  treasured  in  the  brain,  come  crowding  thickly  up, 
forming  a  panorama  of  the  brightest  period  of  our  existence. 

The  occasion  is  one  of  profit  as  well  as  of  pleasure.  "We 
throw  aside  the  conventionalities  of  life,  the  mantle  of  official 
dignity  and  badge  of  power,  and  gather  ourselves  together,  to 
talk  over,  with  the  unfeigned  simplicity  of  brotherly  inter- 
course, the  incidents  of  our  career.  The  fortunes  and  misfor- 
tunes, the  trials  of  fortitude  and  steady  prosperity  which  make 
up  the  sum  of  our  lives,  since  we  left  our  native  soil,  are  re- 
hearsed, and  in  the  rehearsal  there  ia  a  pleasure  that  cannot 
be  estimated,  and  a  profit  of  incalculable  worth  to  future  ex- 
perience. It  is  gratifying  and  ennobling  thus  to  pause  in  the 
course  of  an  active  Hfe,  and  be  permitted  to  enjoy  such  a 
season  ;  to  meet   our  friends,  and   face  to  face  review  our 
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labors  and  our  struggles.  Though  clasamates  in  school  and 
companions  in  childhood's  sports,  the  parte  we  Lave  played  in 
the  great  drama  of  life  are  as  diversified  as  character  itself. 
The  history  of  the  progress  of  each  individual  ie  a  distinct  vol- 
ume wherein  there  is  much  for  reflection,  much  for  study  and 
deep  abiding  thought.  The  union  of  such  fragmentary  parta 
forms  an  integral  body,  to  contemplate  which  is  the  highest 
pleasure  of  the  human  mind,  and  leads  to  heroic  action,  to  the 
foundation  of  lofty  virtues. 

But  the  occasion  has  another  aspect.  It  invites  us  to  the 
performance  of  a  sad  duty.  The  graves  of  our  friends  speak 
to  us  in  a  language  that  cannot  be  misinterpreted.  From  the 
the  scenes  of  our  childhood  we  went  forth  into  the  busy  world, 
to  fulfil  a  destiny  which  our  young  ambition  had  marked  out* 
we  sought  broader  fields  for  our  enterprise,  and  among  a 
strange  people  struggled  for  distinction  and  power.  We  have 
come  back  to  drop  the  tear  of  affection  upon  the  soil  in  which 
is  mingled  the  dust  of  our  ancestors.  Whatever  may  have 
been  our  course — how  great  soever  the  rewards  of  our  toil — 
these  stones  which  rise  above  the  ashes  of  our  early  friends, 
point  uB  to  a  h  ^her  destiny,  and  show  us  the  worthlesaness  of 
eartllvjgjjriidzement  unaccompanied  by  that  moral  excel- 
lence that  can  se  e  for  us  a  more  enduring  hope.  We  turn 
from  the  u  w  th  a  purer  faith,  and  feel  that  when  we  have  gone 
from  he  ce  and  aga  n  mingled  ourselves  with  our  fellow-men 
in  the  active  labois  of  our  vocation,  it  will  affiDrd  us  a  gleam  of 
cheer  to  concentfato  our  thoughts  upon  the  lessons  suggested 
by  these  silent  monitors,  and  purify  the  heart  with  their 
teachings. 

There  is  a  broader  view  to  take  of  this  subject.  Individual 
interest  must  give  way  to  national  prosperity.  It  is  through 
these  great  moral  principles,  these  high  social  aims,  which  first 
spring  into  life  through  local  influences  that  the  lofty  patriotism 
which  characterizes  our  nation  is  nourished,  and  its  stalwart 
strength  supported.     It  is  this  which  imparts  that  national 
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impulse  wliich  gives  unity  to  the  actions  of  men,  and  mates 
tlie  good  of  the  whole  a  private  aspiration.  It  is  this  culture 
of  the  highest  social  faculties  that  unites  individuals  as  members 
of  one  family.  It  is  this  that  gives  harmony  to  our  municipa! 
affairs,  that  sustains  the  authority  of  legislative  enactments, 
that  gives  permanency  to  our  institutions,  that  binds  together 
this  great  confederacy,  that  renders  indissoluble  our  glorimis 
Union. 
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Early  in  April  an  order  was  introduced  into  the  City  Coun- 
cil providing  for  the  celebration  of  the  tben  approaching  anni- 
versary of  our  National  Independence.  The  manner  of  cele- 
brating iras  considered  during  several  seasiona  in  both  branelies 
of  the  city  government,  and  it  was  finally  concluded  to  make 
it  the  occasion  of  a  great  family  jubilee,  by  extending  to  the 
Bona  and  daughters  of  Newburyport  and  "  Ould  Wewberry," 
resident  abroad,  an  invitation  to  come  homo  and  join  with  ns 
in  the  festivities  of  such  a  season.  An  order  was  passed,  a 
committee  was  chosen,  arrangements  were  laid  out  and  the 
different  departments  of  the  order  placed  in  the  hands  of  sub- 
committees, with  instructions  to  speedily  and  effectively  carry 
the  same  into  operation.  Nor  weie  the  citizens  generally 
backward  in  the  movement.  Indeed,  before  the  order  passed 
through  the  two  branches  of  the  city  government,  several 
meetings  of  the  citizens  were  held,  and  resolutions  passed  in 
favor  of  such  a  re-union  and  embodied  in  the  strongest  terms. 
The  feeling  was  general,  and  measures  were  taken  to  assist 
the  city  authorities  in  carrying  out  the  programme  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  all.  Private  individuals  contributed  generously, 
and  every  circumstance  promised  a  happy  and  gloiious  oc- 
casion. 
The  publication  of  the  invitation  was  met  with  a  hearty  re- 
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sponso  from  all  sections  of  our  country.  The  press  echoed 
the  cali  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  coast ;  from  Texas  to 
Maine ;  and  meetings  were  called  in  every  place  where  the 
sons  of  Newbaryport  and  "  Ould  Newbury"  could  be  found 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  forra  an  organization.  In  New  York, 
Boston,  Bangor  and  other  cities,  preparations  were  made  to 
visit  the  old  homestead  with  full  ranks.  Letters  and  comrau- 
nioatioDS  were  received  in  great  numbers,  not  only  signifying 
an  acceptance  of  the  invitation,  but  expressing  the  liveliest 
gratification  for  an  occasion  which  would  afford  them  an  op- 
portunity to  visit  the  haunts  of  their  childhood,  to  pay  their 
devotion  to  the  memories  of  their  fathers,  and  to  exchange 
congratulations  with  the  friends  of  their  youth. 

The  arrangements  were  seasonably  completed,  through  the 
the  indefatigable  labors  of  members  of  the  various  committees. 
The  appropriations  were  judicious  and  liberal,  and  everything 
was  conducted  upon  a  scale  in  harmony  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  occasion.     The  following  programme  was  adopted: 

PBOGEAMME. 

Tilo  several  Chnrch  and  Factory  Btlls  will  be  mng,  and  Kational  Salutes 
fired  at  sunrise  and  sunset. 

At  9  1-3  o'eloek,  A.  M.,  a  Procession  mill  be  formed  on  tbo  Mall,  the  right 
resting  on  the  southcaet  end,  and  moved  at  ID  o'clock,  nnder  the  direction  of 
the  Chief  Marshal,  Col.  Amos  Tappab,  in  the  following  order  : 

Military  Escort,   (Band)    Gushing  Guai-d,  commanded  by 

Capt.  Jabez  L.  Pearson. 

I'ast  members  of  the  Newbnryport  Artillery   Company,  commanded  h_y 

Major  Ebenezer  Bradbury. 

Aid,  Chibf  Marsiial.  Aid. 

His    Honor   the  Mayor,    Orator,    Officiating    Oergyman,   Eendcr   of  the 

Deckration  of  Independence. 

City  Government. 

Committee  of  Arrangements. 

City    Clerk,  Treasurer,  Assessors, 

Assistant  Assessors,  Clerk  Common  Council, 

School  Committee. 

Orerseers  of  tlie  Poor. 
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Selectmen  of  Hewbttry  and  West  Newbury. 

Town  Clerks  of   Newbury  and  West  Hewbnry. 

luBtractoro  of  Pabiic  Schools. 

Eeierend    Clergy   of  the    City. 

Reroluttona^   Soldiers. 

United  Stales  OiScers— Civil,  Militury  Mid  Navsl. 

State  and  County  Officers. 

Band. 

Invited  Sons  and  Former  Residents  of  NewbniTport.' 

'Citizens   of  Newburyport,    Newbary   and    West   Newbuiy, 


SECOND     DIVISION, 

Band. 

Aid,                                 Marshal 

I^OEAL    PKOCESSIOH. 

JIo. 

l^Flora. 

-No. 

2— Landing  of  Pilgrims- 

No. 

-  3-"May  Mower. 

No. 

*— Goddess  of  liberty. 

No. 

3— Ages :— Childhood,  Youth,  Manhood,  Old  Age. 

No. 

6— Naiads. 

No. 

7-Dryada. 

No. 

8— Morning. 

No. 

9-Night. 

.No. 

10— Spring. 

No, 

11— Snmmor. 

No. 

ia— Aulnmn. 

No. 

13-Winter, 

.No, 

14-OM  LEdy  in  the  Shoe. 

THIED   DIVISION. 

Marsha], 

Engineers  of  the  Fire  Department. 

FIRE  DEPAETMSNT. 

With   their  Machines,   in  the  following  order  : 

Band. 

"Deluge"  Company,  No.   1, 

With  their  invited  guests, 

"Gen-  Washington"  Company,  No.  3,  of  Milford. 

"  Mechanic  "  Company,  No.  2. 
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Band. 
"  Protector  "  Company,  No.  3,  with  their  invited  gueate, 
"  Tiger,"  Ho.  1 ,  of  HaTerhill. 
"  Tiger  "  Company,  Ko.  1. 
"  Eagle  "  Company,  No.  5. 
"  Agile  "  Company,  No  6. 
"  Torrent "  Company,  No.  7. 

Band. 

"Neptnne"  Company,  No.   8. 

"Warren"  Company,  Hook  and  Laiifler, 


FOURTH    DIVISION. 


T  E  A  D  E  8  . 
Mr.  John  Emery  with.  Ma  Tesse]. 


FIFTH  DIVISION. 

Marshal. 

Marrlne   Society. 

Howard  Benevolent  Society. 

St.  Mark's  Lodge  of  Tree  and  Accepted  Maai 

St.  Jojjn's  Iiodge. 

Qnascaennquen  Lodge  of  Odd  Tellows. 

Strangers  and  Citizens  generally. 


SIXTH    DIVISION. 

Marshal. 
CaTaleade. 


KOUTE    OP   PROCESSION. 


The  Procession  will  move  precisely  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  through  the  fol- 
l6ning  streets ; 

Down  High  street  ta  Federal,  down  Tederal  to  Water,  counter-march  up 
Federal  to  Orange,  Ihrongh  Orange  to.  Fair,  down  Fak  lo  Essex,  through 
Essex  to  State,  up  State  to  High,  up  High  to  Kent,  counter-march  down 
High  to  Market,  down  Market  to  Washington,  through  Washington  to 
Green,  doivn  Green  to  Merrimack,  through  Merrimack,  Market  Square,  State 
and  Pleasant  Streets,  to  the  Chnrch. 
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ORDER  OF  EXERCISES  AT  THE  PLEASANT  STEEET  CHURCH. 

1.  Voluntary  on  the  Organ. 

2.  Chorus — "  Praise  the  Lord,  ye  Nalioos  all " — from  Mozart's  12th  Mass, 

3.  Reading  of  the  Seriptnrea  and  Invocation,  by  Rev.  D.  M.  Reed. 

4.  "  Song  of  Welcome,"  by  Hon.  George  Lnnt,  rousic  by  M.  D.  Randall. 

5.  Reading  Declaration  of  Independence,  bj  Hiram  B.  Haskell. 

6.  Ode,  by  Jacob  Haskell,  music  "Star  Spangled  Banner." 

7.  Oration,  by  Rev.  Geoige  D.  Wildes. 

8.  Chorus,  "Hallelujah,"  irom  the  Oratorio  of  the  Messiah. 

9.  Benediction,  by  Daniel  Dana,  D.  D. 

The  music  will  beperformed  by  »  select  choir,  under  the  direction  of  M. 
D.  Randall,  Esq.    Organists,  Messrs  J.  W.  Cheney  and  R,  P.  Morse. 

PUBLIC    DINNER. 

After  the  services  at  the  church,  the  procession  will  be  formed  anew,  and 

proceeded  to  the  PATILLION,  erected  on  CocgresB  street,  and  partake  of  a 

DINNER  provided  by  Horace   Hamblet,  Esq.,   Iiandlord   of  the   Ocean 

PROGRAMiaE  OF  PIEEWORKS, 
From  Chickering  street,  west  of  Frog  Pond. 
Signal  and  Colored  Rockets  will  be  fired  from  sunset  until  9  o'clock,  when 
the  exhibition  will  commence  witJi 

No.  1.  A  Grand  Ilhtmihaiion— Of  Indiaa  White  Tires,  intermingled 
with  crimson  and  green. 

Rockets,  Gold  Kain. 

2.  Cajtdlbs  akd  Jetb~A  battery  of  Roman  Candles,  with  silver  and 
colored  Stars,  mutate  to  j^ts  of  Mexican  Eire,  with  heavy  reports. 

Mines  and  Shells. 

3.  DODBLB  CHii'LErs — Horizontal  Wheels  of  Chinese  and  Jessamine 
Fire,  mutate  to  cluster  of  Stars  and  explosion  of  Bees. 

Rockets,  Colored  Stare. 

4.  Constellation — A  Circle  of  Stars  in  Crimson,  blue  iuid  purple  lance 
extend  to  jets  of  Sun  Pires,  with  reports. 

Torbillons. 

5.  A  Geeetino  to  Visiting- Friends — A  highly  ornamental  and  uniq^uo 
piece,  silver  and  colored. 

Flight  of  Rockets. 

6.  Egyptian  Pikahibb — Vertical  Wheels  of  purple  and  blue  Fires  form 
the  ball  of  pyramids  of  Colored  Stars,  and  centres  flf  contra  revolving  polkas. 

•    Mines. 

7.  Teie  Day  We  Cblbh  bate  .—The  motto  "Jaly  4,"  in  letters  of  Fire, 
is  surmounted  by  the  American  Eagle  and  Arms,  from  which  extend  a  Glory 
of  Sun  Fires. 

Rockets. 
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TorbiUons. 
9,    Pbettviin  Cross— Decorated  with  crimson  anfl  porple  lance, 
revohmg  centre,  mutating  to  gerbs  of  Jessamine  Pires  vrith  pet^^. 
Moral  SheUa. 

10— C'OCKANIINES.      Or  M 


11.  QuAi^ttFEK  Stas  AMD  Palms— A  gorgflOHs  Stflr,  ia  bine,  while, 
erimson  and  green^  lanco  mutate  to  E^lm  Trees,,  tinged  with  green. 

Diamond  Battery. 

12.  The  TJmioh— The  American  Eagle  and  Arras  are  supported  by  thir- 
teen Stars,  above  which  appear  in  letters  of  Bre,  the  word  "FNiojf." 

Kockets. 

13.  MoKNiKO  Globi.— AlargePiece,c<aQpossdofWheelsofTariegate(5 
colors,  revolving  aronnd  a  solar  eentre,  and  eitanding  to  Sun  Fires,  witi; 
reports. 

Torbilions. 

14.  GiKABDOLE— A  SHperb  Piece  of  Pjrotechic,  formed  of  variegate* 
lance  work,  representing  an  immense  Girandole,  or  Candelabra,  with  ctyalal 
Pendantsof  purple,  Mua,  violet  and  crimgoa  lance;  Hie  arms  are  decorated 
with  Candles  of  Silver  and  Colored  Stars. 

Mines  of  Serpents. 

15.  Shield  of  Ihis — A  large  revolving  Disc  of  Jessamine  and  Chinese- 
Fires,  displays  a  triple  contra  revolving  centre  of  Polkas,  Sasons  and  FljerSj, 
Singed  with  purple,  crimson  and  green. 

Kockets. 

16.  The  Ltbe — A  representation  of  the  "Lyre,"  in  silver  and  colored 
hnce,  partially  encircled  with  a  Wreath  of  Laurel,  and  sunnmmted  by  a 
Floral  base.   • 

Floral  Shells. 

17.  i'u^anmiVE  Wmebu  Piegb — A  Pyramidiealarrai^ttient  of  Wteeis- 
and  Flyers,  with  a  centre  of  Polkas  and  Saxoas,  endii^  with  a  dischai^  of 
Italian  Streamers. 

Mines. 

18.  riNAi-B — The  Seal' of  the  City  of  Newbarypert  is  3u|^rte*  by  Iwc 
ornamental  columns  enwreathed  with  fillets,  and  bearing  upon  the  capitals- 
the  mottoes,  in  sili-er  and  colored  lance,  "July,  1S54."  The  American  Eagle' 
rests  upon  the  City  Seal,  and  is  adorned  with  a  halo  of  radiating  Sun  Kres  t 
the  whole  forming  a  brilliant  centre,  from  whidi  extend  jets  and  batteries  off 
Mines,  Stars  and  Shells,  which,  with  a  heavy  flight  of  rockets  arching  She: 
Seal,  forms  a  grand  Tableau  de  Fut. 
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of  an  ornamental  nature.  ' 

The  setting  of  the  sun  on  tbe  third,  found 
and  tbe  crowds  of  strangers  already  present,  showed  that  no 
dissatisfaction  would  be  felt.  The  trains  through  the  day 
from  every  quarter  were  heavily  laden  with  returned  sons  and 
daughters  from  the  most  distant  sections  of  the  country. 


irn  of  sons  corn- 
filled  with  the 
passed  in  out 
ring  tmiea, — 

.  3  arouBd,  was 
wd,  and  every 
nverted  into  a 

ly  was  at  work, 
n  preparations 
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The  booming  of  cannon,  tlie  ringing  of  liells,  tlie  sharp 
rattle  of  musketry,  together  with  blasts  of  horns  and  the  haisb 
discord  of  a  thousand  inatruments  of  clamor,  in  the  hands  of 
juveniles,  announced  tliat  the  long  anticipated  day  had  ar- 
rived. The  sun  rose  in  all  its  majesty  upon  a  city  whose  peo- 
ple were  juhilant  with  anticipation.  One  thing  was  evident — 
a  warm  reception  was  to  he  experienced,  to  prepare  for  which 
our  city  authorities  had  wisely  set  the  spmkling  machine  over 
the  route  of  procession.  Never  have  we  witnessed  a  mora 
cheering  spectacle  than  that  presented  throughout  the  entire 
route.  Our  city  was  in  a  holiday  dress — a  dress  that  was 
signiScaiit  of  the  intense  feeling  of  the  people.  There  was  no 
laborious  formality  displayed — no  garb  of  vanity  adopted.  Ev- 
ery decoration,  every  motto,  every  design,  spoke  to  the  heart 
of  a  patriotism  and  hospitality  that  was  as  pure  as  the  spotless 
surface  which  reflected  them ;  and  the  cheerful  countenances, 
everywhere  met,  were  but  the  index  of  hearts  overrunning  with 
joy  and  gratitude. 

At  an  early  hour  the  several  divisions  commenced  forming 
at  the  places  assigned  them,  in  and  around  the  Bartlett  Mall. 
The  Chief  Marshal,  with  the  military  escort,  proceeded  to  the 
depot  of  the  Eastern  Railroad,  where  an  immense  crowd  of 
citizens  had  assembled,  to  receive  the  various  delegations. — 
Owing  to  the  length  of  the  train  the  cars  were  behmd  their 
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usual  time,  and  the  train  containing  the  Boston  delegation  did 
not  reach  here  until  half  past  nine  o'clock  ;  they  were  re- 
ceived hj  the  Chief  Marshal  and  escorted  to  the  City  Hall. 

Owing  to  the  irregularity  in  the  arrival  of  the  delegations  from 
other  cities,  there  was  no  formal  reception  at  the  depot,  though 
they  came  from  several  cities  and  towns  in  large  numbers. 

The  last  of  the  delegations  having  been  received,  the  invited 
sons  and  former  residents  were  escorted  to  the  City  Hall,  where 
the  Mayor  and  City  Council  were  in  readiness  to  receive 
them,  and  proceeded  to  High  street  for  the  formation  of  the 
procession.  Upon  reachmg  the  Hall,  aa  immense  crowd  was 
collected  there,  and  in  Brown's  Square,  numbering  many 
thousands.  Col.  Tappan,  in  brief  and  appropriate  terms,  in- 
troduced the  guests  to  the  Mayor,  who  received  them  with 
these  r 


Sons  and  foemes  kesidebts  op  Hewburyport — 

On  this  occasion,  tlie  snuiyersarj  of  our  National  Independence,  in  belialf 
of  the  City,  I  bid  jou  &  cordial  and  heartfelt  welcome  to  the  place  of  jour 
birttt  and  former  residence.  Never  has  an  event  been  lookeiJ  for  by  onr  citi- 
zens witli  so  much  joy  and  satifllaetioti  as  this,  the  return  of  her  sons  ;  and  I 
express  but  the  feelings  of  all,  when  I  say— Welcome,  Sons  of  Newburjport, 
to  the  place  that  must  be  dear  to  the  hearts  of  every  one  of  jou. 

This  is  an  pecaaiou  of  no  orfiuary  interest,  Many,  to-day,  that  have  so 
readily  responded  to  our  inritationj  have  long  been  absent  from  the  home  of 
Iheir  nativity,  and  will  see  many  and  great  changes.  Many  witti  whom  ihej 
had  sweet  and  social  converse,  in  former  times,  have  long  since  passed  from 
earth.  The  graves  rf  jour  fathers,  the  graves  of  joar  friends,  are  tics  strong 
enough  10  bring  back  the  reooiiectious  of  former  days. 

It  is  with  pride  the  citizens  of  this  eity  contemplate  the  position  which  the 
Bona  of  Newburjport  abroad  have  attained,  in  whatever  calling  Providence 
has  seen  fit  to  place  them.  In  the  professions,  in  mercantile  life,  in  the  me- 
chanic arts,  they  have  attained  that  high  and  honorable  position,  which  we 
your  friends  and  brothers,  conlemplaK  with  the  deepest  satisiaclion.  Well 
may  this  ancient  town  and  new  city  be  proud  of  her  absent  sons. 

We  have  made  no  extended  preparations  on  this  occasion.  We  liare 
given  you  no  cold  and  formal  inviladon  M  come  to  yonr  old  and  venerated 
bhthplace  and  former  residence.  But  we  have  given  you  a  cordial  welcome 
to  the  scenea  of  your  childbood  and  the  home  of  your  early  aasociaiions.— 
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And  tiia  momiEg,  wilh  open  arms  aad  warm  hearts,  we  are  ready  and  happj- 

iFrionds  and  brothers — in  coming  at  our  request  Ky  graot  us  to-day,  you 
come  amongst  a  prosperous,  happy  and  intelligent  people,  A  people  that 
are  mutually  ambitious,  and  doing  all  in  their  power  to  make  this  a  commu- 
nity moral  in  its  character,  indnsuione  in  its  habile,  and  independent  in  alt 

Once  more,  in  behalf  of  our  dty,  I  Md  you  sn  earnest  weleom&home  ; 
tmd  may  this  meeting  bs  such,  that  in  aiier  years,  we  shall  say  that  friend- 
ships hare  be«Q  renewed,  and  formed,  which  nothing  shall  ever  sever. 


The  Mayor  was  replied  to  by  Warren  TiUon,  Esq.,  Chief 
Marshal  of  the  Bc«ton  delegation,  as  follows : 

Mr.  Maiob,  and  Gbntleuen: 

"We  return  your  greeting,  one  and  all  I  For  this  most  warm  reception,  it 
is  needless  to  say  we  are  grateful.  For  tliese  eager  salutations,  these  enthu- 
siaatic  cheerlngs,  tiiese  involuntary  and  unmistakable  evidences  of  rejoicing 
at  our  presence,  wo  cannot  fiUly  thank  jou. 

Such  words  as  mine  will  indicate  but  poorly  the  character  of  tl 
which,  straggling  within  onr  souls,  have  no  voices  (or  their  ut 
guage  cannot  enunciate  them,  for  we  know  how  limited  is  the  power  of  lan- 
guage ;  and  the  jojouaness  and  happiness  of  an  occssioa  like  this  are  not  to 
be  described  ;  they  can  only  be  experienced^ — felt. 

There  is  somethiug  in  that  word  "feeling"  we  can  all  appreciate,  and  I 
fissure  you  I  can  add  no  emphasis  to  the  declaration  which  I  make  in  behalf 
of  myself,  and  every  one  in  onr  ranks,  that  wejW  glad  that  we  are  here. 

Yon  telL  me  that,  on  this,  the  day  of  our  Bational  Jubilee,  jou  have  som- 
moned  us  Mlher  as  the  sons  of  Newburyport.  Like  eager  children  we  havK 
obeyed  yonr  summons — -judge  yon  with  what  measare  of  alacrity.  All  is 
pleasant  and  joyous  around  OS.  It  is  a  joyous  day  and  a  joyous  occasion,, 
but  our  thoughts  of  the  occasion  and  the  day  are'  well  nigh  merged  in  those 
of  the  place — old,  stately  Newbury  piat,  God  blesB  her! — the  place  of  our 
birth,  the  homo  of  our  childhood. 

We  have  come  with  full  numbers,  and  fuller  tearls.  SVom  all  ranks  and 
professions  in  life,  with  whatever  of  credit  and  reputation  we  have  won  for 
ourselves,  laying  aside  all  our  cares  and  anxieties  for  a  season,  fbi^etting  all 
distincrions  of  position,  and  putting  away  all  difierenees  of  faith  and  habit, 
we  have  come  hither,  in  a  common  brotherhood,  at  your  bidding,  to  enjoy  » 
pleasant  re-nnion,  to  revive  oM  memories,  to  re-visit  old  haunts,  asd  be  boye, 
"  at  home  again,"  together. 
,  We  have  the  young  among  us,  who,  in  the  morning  of  their  years,  have 
jet  scarcely  tasted  lie  trials  of  life ;  we  have  those  who  have  toiled  past,  ;Js 
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Boon ;  we  have  those  whose  brows  hare  become  wrinkled,  and  whose  limbs 
have  grown  wearj  in  its  duetj  pilgrimage ;  but,  to-day,  we  are,  one  and  all 
of  us ,  resolved  to  be  young  again  together. 

Wherever  we  look — everjthiag  about  us, — the  churches  and  the  sehool- 
houses,  (those  earliest,  noblest,  best  monuments  of  the  fame  of  Newbury  port) 
the  streets,  the  trees,  the  dwellings,  the  hills,  the  river — the  placid  and  beau- 
tiful Merriinaok — all  recall  the  days  of  our  youlh,  and  lo-day  we  shall  be 
young  again  together. 

We  shall,  indeed,  sir,  be  impressed  with  the  changes  you  have  alluded  to. 
Wo  shall  revisit  the  old  church-yards,  stand  over  the  old  graves,  spell  over 
the  old  epitaphs,  muae  over  old  friends  and  companions  now  lrajislat«d,  live 
over  old  affections,  dream  over  old  happinesses,  shed  anew  old  tears  we 
thought  forever  quenched,  and  thus,  with  the  sweet,  sad  memories  of  "Long 
ago  "  addressing  Hio  better  pact  of  oitr  nature,  we  shall,  at  least,-  to-day,  be 
youDg  again  together. 

But  it  is  time  these  words  of  mine  were  spoken.  This  is  neither  the  hour 
nor  the  place  for  extended  remarks.  Once  more  be  assured  of  our  gratitude 
for  the  kindness  of  liis  reception.  We  do  indeed  believe  that  you  are  glad 
to  see  us  here ;  and  we  know  that  we  are  glad  to  have  come.  Our  pulses 
beat  and  our  hearts  leap  at  your  words  of  cheer  and  commendation.  We 
rejoice  in  the  evidences  of  your  prosperity,  but  when  we  contemplate  its 
sonrces,  there  is  no  room  for  surprise.  Character  implies  prosperity,  and  en- 
terprise  impels  progress,  with  communitieB  aa  with  individuals. 

Our  visit  must  be,  of  necessity,  a  brief  one — but  a  Hail !  and  a  PareweU  1 
Happiness,  however,  has  no  limit  of  time,  and  we  trust  we  shall  return  to 
our  adopted  home  from  this,  the  home  of  onr  boyhood,  with  hearts  refreshed 
and  purified ;  with  some  of  Iho  rust  and  earthliness  of  our  natures  refined 
away ;  with  higher  hopes  and  nobler  courage ;  and  with  a  fixed  and  resolute 
pnrpose  never  to  prove  ourselves  so  little  worthy  as  that  any  man  shonld  ever 
bo  sorry  to  acknowledge  us  (what  we  are  proud  this  day  to  bo,  every  one  of 
us,)  sons  of  Kewburjport. 


After  the  s  f    e    pt  n  w    e  ended,  the  company 

formed  into  lin    and  ma    h  d  to  th     south  east  end  of  the 
Mall,  where  tl  us  d  vi      3     f  the  procession   were  in 

waiting.     The  p  th  n  f   m  1  in  the  following  order. 

First 

THE  GUSHING    GUARD, 

With  full  ranks,  preceded  by  a  band,  performed  the  escort 
for  the  occasion.  More  than  a  passing  notice  is  due  this  corps, 
which  appeared  for  the  first  time  under  tlieir  new  c 
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Capt.  Jabez  L.  Pearson.  In  driK  Etntl  in  all  their  evoIutioDS 
the  highest  perfection  was  manifested.  In  appearance  the 
company  has  few  equals,  and  the  praise  bestowed  by  viahira 
must  have  lightened  the  fatigues  they  endured. 

Next  was  the 

KEWBURYPORT   ARTILLERY. 

This  veteran  corps,  now  bat  in  the  Gushing  Guard,  whose 
roll  dates  back  to  1777,  and  whose  service  was  rec[mred  in 
war  of  the  revolution,  one  of  the  oldest  companies  in  the  Kew 
England  States,  was  represented  by  some  fifty  or  sisty  of  the 
past  members,  under  the  eomraand  of  Major  Ebenezer  Brad- 
bury, the  veteran  soldier  as  well  as  statesman.  In  the  ranks 
we  discovereci  quite  a  number  of  distinguished  men,  who  onoe 
constituted  the  pride  of  this  renewed  company.  They  wore 
diapeaus,  dark  dress  and  side  arms,  and  took  charge  of  the 
field  pieces  of  the  Gushing  Guard.  In  their  march  and  move- 
jnenta  they  showed  that  their  knowledge  of  military  tactics 
was  fresh,  and  that  the  patriotism  which  distinguished  their 
early  days  was  still  alive. 


FIRST    DIVISION. 

AMOS  TAPFAN,  CniEr  Mahshal. 
AssraTAHTS.— D.  S.  Blake,  Edmnnd  Bartlett,  George  Koyes,  Robert  Bayley,  Jr. 

The  Chief  Marshal  and  hia  Assistants  were  mounted  upon 
noble  looking  animals,  richly  dressed  for  the  occasion. 

The  Division  was  comprised  of  His  Honor  the  Mayor,  Ora- 
tor, Officiating  Glergyman,  Reader  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, the  Board  of  Aldermen,  Board  of  Common  Coun- 
dl,  Committee  of  Arrangements,  City  Clerk,  Treasurer,  As- 
sessors, Clerk  of  Common  Council,  School  Committee,  Over- 
Beers  of  the  Poor,  Ward  Officers,  Selectmen  and  Town  Clerks 
of  Newbury  and  West  Newbury,  Instructors  of  Public  Schools, 
Reverend  Clergy,  Revolutionary  Soldiers,  United  States  OiB- 
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«trs— Oiril,  M!i;t3ry  and  Naval ;  Stale  and  Ooml;  Officers. 
Next  came  the  Eoaton  delegation,  as  follows : 

BAND. 

Warheh  TiwoN,  Esq.,  Chief  Mai^hal, 

AiDa-WiUiam  P.  Pierce,    Caieb  S.  Mai^liall. 

A.™™  MA.,™.-St,pl„.  Tllm,  J,,  ,.  H„k.i,  l„E,  K.,h„,,„  „„. 

nei.,  J.l„  H.  Bjabu,,,  ci.,1,.  G.   Weod,  N.H.a.i  ro.t„,  J,,  Ch.,l„  I. 

Knapp,  Ceorgo  Butler,  Soth  K.  Sweetser. 

CAra.  Sira'L  G.  Adams,  Standard  Bearer. 

This  delegation,  in  which  were  maiij  dislingdshed  men— 
cletgjmen,  lawyers,  editors,  physicians,  merchants  and  me- 
chanics, numbered  about  500,  each  wearing  a  badge  enstamped 
With  the  seals  of  the  two  cities.  They  had  a  splendid  silken 
banner,  prepared  by  «  Cjmon,"  of  the  Post,  that  attracted  all 
eyes.  It  bore  on  one  side  the  simple  inscription  "  Boston  ;" 
on  the  other,  "Eeturned  Home,  1854,"  and  was  left  at  the 
City  Hall  as  a  memento  of  the  occasion.  Other  banners  were 
earned,  with  the  f  "     ' 


"  Tliera  is  no  piaoe  Plie  home." 
"  Wiierc'er  we  room,  wiiatever  piaoe  i»a  see. 
Oar  liearts  antraveiied  fondij  turns  to  tiiee." 
"  Siiuuid  Did  acquaintance  be  forgot." 
"  No  soil  upon  earth  ao  dear  to  our  eyes 
As  the  aoii  we  first  atined  in  teireslriai  p'ies." 
"There  is  a  spot  of  earth  aapremeiv  blest, 
A  ooarer,  sweeter  bind  titan  aii  tire  rest. 
T^ft?"  a  '.^'"^"^  ^■^^"'^f  ^y  footsteps  ream, 
rhat  iand  thy  oonntry,  and  that  spot  thy  home." 

.  f/tr^  "■"  ^™'°''  S"™.  ''»  represented  perhaps  one 
half  of  the  States  of  the  Union  and  nearly  all  the  principal 
Cities.  We  noticed  them  from  all  the  New  England  States, 
Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virgaia,  Ohio,  Ma- 
ryland, District  of  Columbia,  South  Oarobna,  Louisiana,  Texas, 
Mississippi,  Califoniia  and  Oregon,  and  there  were  others 
whose  local  residence  we  did  not  learn. 
^  It  were  invidions,  perhaps,  to  single  out  particular  delega- 
tions,  but  Maine  came  strong  fiom  her  sea-shore  and  inland 
distncte,  and  from  Bangor,  Bath  and  Portland  they  attracted 
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particular  atteatioG.  The  largest  number  from  any  one  place 
in  New  Hampshire  came  from  Portsmouth,  and  conspicuous 
among  them  waa  the  venerable  Abner  Greenleaf,  the  first 
mayor  of  our  sister  city.  In  this  State  many  places  were 
represented— Lowell,  Haverhill,  Ipswich,  Boston,  Worcester, 
&e.,  &c. 

SECOND  DIVISION., 

Floral     Procession. 

This  was  the  grandest  display  of  its  kind  we  have  erer  had 
in  this  city  ,  nor  have  we  heretofore  been  behind  any  place 
within  our  knowledge  in  these  exhibitions.  Throughout  was 
the  evidence  of  refined  taste  and  great  in'dustry,  which  was 
highly  creditable  to  all  the  parties  concerned.  So  numerous 
were  the  persons  engaged  in  these  preparations,  tliat  we  for- 
bear to  give  names  that  nevertheless  deserve  grateful  recollec- 
tion.    The  sections  appeared  as  follows : 

EuFua  CcBiFFiTH,  Chief  Marshal. 
Aids-— Thomas  Maltinney,  James  C.  Colman. 

The  marshals  were  mounted,  and  the  rich  trimmings  upon 
tJieir  noble  looking  studs,  attracted  universal  attention. 

FLORA. 

Flora's  group  leaSa  the  proceseion,  and  was  repreaentsd  by  a  jonng  lady 
dressed  in  white  laee,  with  a  profusion  of  pink  drapery  and  flowers.  Her 
four  winged  attendants,  in  pink  and  white,  surrounded  her,  scattering  flovfers, 
emblematical  of  the  bright  and  beautiful  gifts  she  is  so  constantly  showering 
upon  us.  Her  exquisitely  designed  car,  tastefully  decorated  with  erergreen, 
was  drawn  by  two  gray  horses,  and  canopied  with  tri-colored  cloth,  npon 
which  weie  the  motloea,  "  Hail,  lovely  Flora !"  "  Flowers,  bright  flowers, 
Bweet  messengers  of  love,"  "  We  ai^  the  sweet  flowers,  bom  of  sunny  show- 
ers." Following  her  car  were  thirty  children,  bearing  flowers  and  banners, 
with  these  mottoes :  "Flowers  are  the  smiles  of  Nature,  and  earth  would 
seem  a  desert  withou  t  them." 

"  Flowers  bloom  by  the  lowliest  cot, 

To  dadden,  and  brigbten,  and  blesa  our  lot.' 

"  Flora  comes  from  her  sunny  bowers. 

And  decks  the  earth  with  her  gift  of  flowers.' 
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LANDING   OF  THE  PILGRIMS 

The  design  of  this  groap  although  soggestod  preWou3  w  any  Itnowleaee 
ofthe  existence  ofsueh  as  the  one  recenUy  on  exhibition  ia  Boston  was 
afterwards  executed  with  strict  reference  to  that  picture,  and  was  found  tt> 
be  a  truthful  transfer  of  its  pecularities  in  point  of  coloring  ana  style  of  dress 
This  cluster  composed  the  first  party  who  left  the  Mnjflower,  and  landed 
from  the  boat  on  Pljmonii  Kock. 

Prominent  among  these  is  Gov.  Carvor,  whose  tell  figure  and  manly 
appearance  indicates  his  character  and  dignity.  His  suit  is  of  black  the 
body  plain,  and  light  fitting-sleeves  largo  and  open  in  front,  disclosiog'  the 
shirt  sleeyes,  while  a  tunic  of  the  same  material  falls  from  the  waist  The 
smaU  clothes  are  rery  fuU,  secured  at  the  knee  with  buckles,  and  the  dress  is 
fimshed  by  long  black  hose  and  low  shoes.  Miles  Stacdish  cl^ms  a  second 
place  in  point  of  conspicuousness,  Jlia  dress  was  militao-;  compOEed  of  a 
jacket  of  blue,  with  buff  sleeves  and  tunic,  black  small  clothes,  and  buff 
boots.  Hi3hatwasblack,oniamentedwitharedfeather,  Edward  Winslow 
stands  near  Carver,  and  wears  a  dark  suit  of  the  olden  time.  By  his  side 
was  Mrs.  Winslow,  wearing  a  purple  dress  and  Hue  hood.  Mrs.  AUerton 
was  kneelmg  ou  the  rock  and  wore  a  crimson  silk  =k  rt  s  ppoeed  to  be  a  relic 
of  former  days,  beneath  a  blue  dreas.  Over  aU  was  thiown  a  drab  cloak 
Md  a  green  shawl  was  tied  over  the  head.  Lean  ug  upon  her  shoulder  waa 
Mrs.  Standish,  in  a  red  hood,  maroon  colored  sack  tnmmed  w  th  fur  and 
dark  green  dress.  Elder  Brewster  was  personated  u  a  tall  th  n  fi  u  e 
whose  long  grey  beard,  black  akuU  cap,  and  grey  basl  y  ha  r  suggested  h  » 
clerical  character.  His  dress  added  to  the  elTeel.  It  eons  ted  of  a  bla  1 
loose  gown,  black  smaU  doUies,  stockings,  &c.  Mrs  B  ewster  stood  near 
him,  supporting  her  aged  form  upon  a  staff.  Her  li^  was  duk  and 
becoming  an  old  lady.  Mrs.  Hopkins,  with  bor  nf  nt  d  id  u  her  a  ms 
wore  a  dress  of  gray,  and  over  her  head  was  th  own  a  sha  .1  of  th  same 
eobr.  Mrs.  Carrcr's  place  was  at  the  left  of  her  has  and  o  one  a  n  se 
supported  her  little  infant,  and  with  tiie  oflier  han  1  led  a  little  c  Id  wl  ost, 
caresses  are  beatowod  upon  a  favorite  dog.  Behind  t  ese  ii  peaied  V,  illiam 
Bradford  and  John  Howland,  the  former  dressed  in  a  dark  suit,  and  the  latter 
in  a  suit  of  blue,  bearing  on  his  shoulder  a  pickaxe  and  shovel.  This  group 
was  preceded  byabannerbearingarepreaentation  of  Plymouth  Rock,  cariied 
by  a  person  in  the  costume  of  primitive  times,  and  followed  by  the  May 
Flower,  rigged  as  if  moored  in  tiie  bay.  A  procession  of  boys,  headed  by  the 
motto,  "The  Pilgrim  spirit  is  not  fled,"  each  carrying  some  implement  of 
agriculture,  and  dressed  in  uniform,  brought  up  the  rear. 

THE   MAY  FLOWER, 

The  May  Mower  was  represented  by  a  boat  of  about  two  tons   burtlien 

rigged  m  polacrc  style,  to  imitate  the  example  of  tiiose  days.    In  her  whole" 
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airangemeat,  she  was  a  perfect  picture  of  oar  idea  of  lier.  model.  Hor 
commander,  Master  Gieorge  Bray,  and  a  full  complement  of  lads  for  a  crew, 
with  a  young  negro  lad  as  steward,  were  in  full  sailor  rig,  and  perfonued 
their  pait  like  experiencod  seamen.  The  ITesars.  Pritchard,  riggetB,  are 
entitled  to  much  praise  for  the  effective  manner  in  wliicii  they  tontributed  to 
the  perfection  of  this  part  of  the  programmo. 


THE  OOEDESS  OF  LIBERTY. 
Was  repressjited  by  a  young  lady,  dcosecd  in  a  fi'ee  flowing  robe  cf  red, 
white  and  blue,  leaning  upon  a  shield,  and  holding  in  her  hand  the  liberty 
pole  and  cap ;  on  her  head  was  a  helmet  of  silver.  The  temple  ia  wliich  she 
stood  was  hexEgono],  and  on  its  sides  were  the  names  of  the  six  flrst 
Presidents  of  the  Republic.  The  American  flap;  floated  over  her.  Her 
followers,  symbolical  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  thirty-one  in  nnmber,  are 
dressed  in  the  American  colors,  having  each  a  sta.-  OQ  the  left  shoulder ;  each 
boy  boro  a  banner  with  the  name  of  the  Stste  he  represented.  Some  of  the 
mottoes  in  this  group  were,  "Glory's  wreath  never  fades."  "The  States  of 
the  Union — distinct  as  the  billows,  and  one  like  the  aea."  "With  the  shout 
of  freedom,  round  thy  brow,  Columbia,  we  fresh  laurels  twine." 


AGE. 

Representation  of  the  four  stages  of  Life,  via ; — CkHdhood,  Y/mih,M-'nlMd, 
and  Old  Aye. 

This  car  was  overhung  tiy  a  white  canopy,  enscalloped  with  green,  which 
hung  over  the  four  sides  of  the  vehicle,  and  bore  in  evergreen  letters  these 
mottoes  r — "Oar  lot  on  earth  is  but  continual  change."  "So  flounshes  and 
and  fades  majestic  man."  "Time  brings  not  bade  the  Past."  "Life  is  on- 
ward." The  frame  of  the  car  was  ornamented  with  trimmings  of  evei^reen, 
the  inteiioc  hung  with  scarlet  drapery. 

Childhood  was  portrayed  by  three  children,  simply  attired  in  white  and 
blue,  reclining  among  flowers,  one  blowing  soap  bubbles,  one  caressing  a  fa- 
vorite  spaniel,  and  one  trundling  a  hoop.  Youth  was  represeated  by  a  lad, 
attired  as  an  archer,  in  a  tunic  of  green,  with  rose-colored  sash,  while  trows- 
ers,  S,c.;  he  bore  upon  his  shoulders  a  quiver  of  arrows  and  stood  leaning  up- 
on Ins  bow  ;  the  young  lady,  his  companion,  wore  a  tose-colored  bodice  and 
white  skirt,  with  green  trimmings ;  she  held  a  guitar  fancifully  wreathed  with 
evergreen.  "Manhood"  was  personated  by  a  gentleman,  engaged  in.  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  seated  atbis  desk,  surrounded  by  the  insignia  of  his  calling 
on  every  side  i  a  lady  dressed  with  the  simple  elegance  befitting  a  matron, 
busied  herself  with  needle  work.  In  "Ago"  we  had  a  glimpse  of  home-life 
at  the  timeof  the  Bevolutlon,  and  one  might  almost  fancy  thai  his  great 
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graiid-paP3Ht3  strode  before  him  in  the  mckei  hat,  small  clothes,  and  knee 
buckles  which  the  gentlemen  wore,  and  the  mob-cap,  brocade  dress  Md  trim 
raff  of  the  lady.  Tbo  devotional  and  industrious  habits  of  that  period  were 
portrayed  by  the  open  Bible  on  the  old  man's  tne«i.  and  the  spinning-wheel 
near  the  old  lady. 

Two  yoimg  gentlemen  in  antique  eoslwne  preceded  this  oar,  bearing  scar- 
let banners,  with  blue  eenires,  on  which,  in  golden  letters,  appeared  these 
inscnptiouB ; 

TIME'S      CHANGES. 

"  Careless  oliildhood I  crowned  with  flowers, 
Ushers  hi  life's  summer  glory. 
And  brave  mahhood's  golden  houra, 
Tield  to  Age,  the  wise  and  hoary." 

"  Tune  and  change,  alike  unheeding, 
Hasta  we  onward  day  by  day, 

Angal-tuideB  our  footslaps  leading, 
Safely  o'erHiB  unknown  way."  ■ 
At  the  corners  of  the  ear  were  four  small  banners  of  green  with  bronze 
centres,  on  which  in  letters  of  gold,  were  seen  those  mottoes,  refeniug  to  the 
different  eras  of  our  existence.  Childhood  :  "HeaTen  lies  about  ua  in  oar 
infancy."  Youth:  "The  years  to  come  are  ours."  Manhood :  "Touch  us 
gently,  time."  Age;  "  The  shadows  lengthen  on  our  paths."  These  were 
earned  by  fbnr  lads,  dressed  in  white  with  g^^en  trimmings  ;  four  marshals 
also  attended  the  oar,  wearing  bla/;k  velyet  jockeys,  dart  jackets  and  while 
panta.  The  followers  to  this  group  wore  twenty-four  in  number,  dressed  in 
unitbrm  of  white  pants  and  grass-green  sacks,  and  having  their  hats  wreathed 
with  oak  kaves ;  the  marshals  for  these  were  attired  in  the  costume  of  1776. 
Immediately  following  them  was  a  country  wagon,  in  which  was  seated  a 
thrifty  farmer  and  his  buxom  wife,  sttrronnded  by  the  produce  of  their  farm, 
being  a  true  picture  of  "going  to  market"  in  the  time  of  the  "embai^o,"— 
Next  a  young  genUeman  carried  a  white  standard,  with  these  words  upon  it  ; 
"Fashion  is  a  capricious  dame."  Then  a  procession  of  yonng  ladies  wearing 
the  identical  droBses  which  were  in  vogue  when  "Independonee  was  de- 
dared,"  and  who  formed  a  very  interesting  feature  in  the  programme, 

Following  which  was  the  old  sulky  once  owned  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  decorated 
with  evei^reen,  with  a  motto  npon  the  back  "1776,"  haraefised  to  which  wfts 
a  nag,  apparently  as  old  as  the  vehicle.  This  coutained  two  ladies  dressed 
in  costume,  the  very  estravagance  of  the  antic|ue.  The  horse  was  led  by  Mr. 
Albert  Tilton,  in  ancient  costume,  powdered  wig,  &/:, 


NAIADS. 

These  were  represented  by  three  maids,  reclining  in  a  grotto,   shaded  by 

vines  and  adorned  by  shells.    The  Naiads  were   dressed  in  white  flowing 

robes,  with  mantles  of  green— trimmings  of  water-lilies,  corals  and  shells,— 
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They  were  preceded  by  a  banner  representing  Nepttane,  their  King ;  and 
followed  by  eighteen  lads — a  band  of  sailors  dressed  as  such,  -while  pants, 
aid  white  shirla  with  blue  collars,  the  comers  starred  as  in  the  navy,  without 
jackets,  and  with  hats  banded  by  wide  ribbons.  These  supported  a  banner — 
mottoes,  "  We  are  vassals,  willing  vassals  of  ocean's  restless  tide."  "  The 
world  of  waters  is  onr  home." 


DRYAD  S. 

Next  in  order  came  the  Dryads,  represealed  by  three  miudens  grouped 
around  a  youth,  representing  the  rural  god,  Pan.  They  wore  gracefully 
dressed  in  white,  with  scarfs  of  green  thrown  carelessly  over  the  shoulders. — 
Thej  also  wore  wreaths  of  evergreen  on  their  heads,  and  oak-leaf  trira- 
mings  on  their  dresses.  Two  farmers  followed  this  group,  tlie  first  bearing 
the  motto— 

"WhUB  universal  Pan, 
Knit  -with  the  graces  and  the  hours  in  dance, 
Led  in  the  eternal  spring." 

On  the  second  was  the  following ; 

iil  of  field  ant 
imbling  leaves." 


MORNINO  AND  NIGHT. 
Morning  and  night  came  next  in  order,  in  a  ear  tastefully  deeorated  with 
evergreen  garlands.  Morn  was  represented  by  a  yonog  lady  and  four  attend- 
ants, dressed  in  illnsiou  robes  vrith  rose-colored  mantles,  with  a  wreath  of 
flowers  m'onod  their  heads.  Motto,  "  First  Mom  with  rosy  light  appears." 
N^ht  was  represontod  by  a  yonng  lady  and  attendants  wearing  a  starry 
crown,  and  veil  and  flowing  robe.  Motto,  "  Then  Night  with  starry  crown." 
The  appearance  of  this  group  was  imposing  and  interesting,  and  evinced  a 
taste  in  its  design  and  execution  highly  creditable  to  the  young  ladies  under 
whose  supervision  it  was  produced. 


Spring,  the  fi: 


i  P  R  I  N  C   . 


d  with  particular  reference 


to  its  most  beaut^iful  month — May.  In  the  centre  of  the  platfon 
Pole,  tastefully  decorated  with  flowers  and  evergreen.  Upon  a  mosey 
raised  at  its  foot,  was  seated  a  beautiful  girl— the  May  Queen— dre 
green,  a  matitle  of  white  faslnned  carelessly — with  yellow  flowers  t 
about  her.  By  her  side  was  the  May  King,  placing  a  flowery  erowi 
her  head.  His  dress  was  of  green  and  white,  and  upon  his  head  was  ac 
crown.    The  group  was  completed  by  two  children,  one  with  a  flower; 
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ana  little  biEket,  readily  rocognkcd  as  a  young  shepherdess,  detained  Ijy  s 
youth  ta  peep  into  a  bird's  nest,  Spriag'3  ooaslaiit  harbinger. 

PollowiBg  this  platform  were  twelve  boya  dressed  in  green  and  white,  with 
a  banner — motto,  "  Welcome  1  flowery  huntress,  Spring."  Other  mottoes 
Mad,  ■"  The  rosj-fbolod  May  sails  blushing  on-"  "  Weljome,  Spring,  birth- 
■day  of  the  fiowers." 

BUMMER. 
Summer  is  lepresonted  by  a  haj-jnakiog  group,  consistiBg  of  five ;  three  of 
■whom  carried  rakes,  the  fourth  a  ackle,  while  the  fifth  apparently  warm  and 
-weary,  was  carelessly  lying  in  repose,  regardless  of  the  playful  hint  above 
Lim— "Make  hay  while  the  bub  shines."  A  pleasmg  variety  was  dispkyed 
5n  their  dross— one  wore  a  pmk  skirt  and  green  bodice;  another  a  while 
^kirt  with  a  lavender  bodice,  and  the  third  was  in  com-cotored  and  blue— 
The  car,  canopied  in  blue  and  white,  bore  this  motto— "Child  of  the  sun,  re- 
^aJgent  sunimer  comes ;"  and  was  followed  Ijy  fourl^^n  bejs  dressed  in 
white  with  flowers,  carrying  baoners,  bearing  these  mottoes ; 


"Snmmar  laeks  out!  how  ^reeii  and  gay 
Is  earth,  bow  bright  heraewars; 

'Tia  nature's  merry  holiday, 
And  these  her  white-winged  hours." 


AUTUMN. 
This  group  was  represented  by  three  goddesses,  appropriale  to  the  fleaeoUj 
drawn  in  an  elegant  car,  richly  omamentod.  Pomona,  tie  goddess  of  frail 
"bore  a  cotnoeopia  of  graceful  aid  elegant  design,  aod  her  dress  was  decorated 
Mith  clusters  of  grapes  ajtd  other  frnits.  At  her  feet  ky  another  cornucopia, 
as  elegant,  fiiough  much  larger  than  that  she  bore  in  her  arms.  Ceres  the 
presiding  deity  of  (he  harvest,  bare  in  one  hand  the  ripenaa  grain,  and  in  the 
■othOT  the  sickle,  a  snnholof  her -vocation.  Her  banner  was  bordered  with 
ieaves,  and  exhibited  her  name.  Dkna  appeared  in  her  hunting  dress, 
Srearing  on  her  brow  the  crescent  hairest  moon.  Motto ; 
"Dlaas,  goddess  of  tha  ohnae, 

Ceres  with  her  ripened  arain, 
Pomona,  laden  with  her  fruit, 
Makes  briuiant  antamn  reigE." 


■winter. 

This  was  figured  by  fiie  old  and  new  years-the  foimer  as  an  old  nian, 
Pressed  in  a  long  furred  robe,  a  hood  drawn  over  the  head,  partly  concealing 
the  long  white  beard  that  descended  to  the  waist.  He  stood  leaning  apon  an 
ym  that  contained  the  ashes  rf  the  pa^t  seasons ;  and  was  about  handing  the 
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recoi'ds  of  the  past  to  the  New  Tear,  who  full  of  hfe  and  hope  stood  roafly 
to  receive  it.  His  drcsa  was  of  white  and  silyor,  a  down  was  upon  his  head  ; 
and  nothing  was  seen  but  snow  and  ice,  vaiied  by  the  red  Tvioter  berries . 
The  mottoes  upon  the  canopy  were— "Throned  in  hia  palace  of  cerolean  ice, 
here  wtnt«r  holds  his  court."  On  the  banner  were,  "The  fields  pat  on  thoir 
wintry  robes  of  pleasant  wliit^."  "Pale  concluding  winter  comes  at  last  and 
shuts  the  scene."  The  whole  representation  was  true  to  winter,  and 
beautifully  done. 

OI.D  WOMAN  IN  THE  SHOE. 
This  unique  group,  illustrative  of  the  well  remerabereiJ  melody,  by  Mother 
Goose,  was  drawn  in  a  car  made  in  the  shape  of  a  shoe.  The  'Old  Woman' 
sat  in  her  chair  of  state,  with  a  'bowl  of  soap'  in  her  hand,  feeding  her 
children,  some  sis  or  eight  little  bipeds,  who  regardless  of  the  absence  of 
bread,  eagerly  devoured  the  unsavory  liquid.  The  car  was  followed  by  a 
group  of  twelve  children  in  straw  hala  and  high  'tires,'  apparently  well  fed, 
and  snmptuoosly  provided  with  dainties,  presenting  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
half  starved  progeny  of  the  Old  WomaB.  This  idea,  so  diverting,  was  well 
presented,  and  formed  the  most  amusing  feature  of  the  procession. 


THIRD    DIVISION. 

Fire    Department. 

These  guardians  of  life  and  property  from  tlie  dangers  of 
fire,  with  their  invited  guests,  and  an  abtindanco  of  sweet  and 
stirring  music,  were  out  with  fall  ranks,  and  presented  a  fine 
appearance.  Never  were  better  looking  men  banded  together ; 
and  seldom  better  drilled  corps.  They  marched  with  the  pre- 
cision of  soldiers,  and  evinced  good  discipline,  that  was  highly 
complimentary  to  the  Chief  En^neer,  Moses  M.  EosS,  Esq., 
under  whom  thoy  were  out  for  the  first  time— and  his  associate 
assistants.  We  doubt  whether  any  city  in  tho-  Commonwealth 
could  have  presented  a  superior  department.  "We  name  the 
companies  in  their  order. 

M.  M.  EoBs,  Chief  Engineer. 
Aids— J.  B,  Pritchaid,  J,  P.  McQuillen. 
DELTJGJ!!,  J/So.  1. 

Uniform  consisted  of  red  jackets  trimmed  with  blue,  ornamented  lire 
caps,  black  pants  with  buif  stripe.    Engine  Irimmed  with  an  octagon  dome 
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coversd  with  evergreen  and  flowers,  Burmoncted  by  a  large  eagle.  This 
company  was  accompanied  by  lie  Newbnrjporl;  Brass  Band,  16  pieces,  led 
by  Mr  John  Knight,  who  took  our  citizens  by  surprise  by  the  excellent  man- 
ner in  which  they  performed  their  music — not  unfavorably  comparing  with 
any  band  in  the  procession. 

GEN,  WASHINGTOH,  M"o.  3,  of  Medford, 
Invited  guests  of  No  1 — with  Mcilford  Brass  Band.  This  company  brought 
their  machine  with  them,  which  was  very  handsomely  trimmed.  Their  uni- 
form was  red  jsicfcets,  black  caps  trimmed  with  gold  lace,  and  black  pants 
with  leather  bottoms.  This  company  are  a  fine  looking  set  of  men,  mostly 
ship  carpenters,  and  endured  the  excessive  heat,  as  well  as  all  the  firemen, 
!ike  martyrs. 

MECHAITIO,  No,  2. 
Uniform  very  neat — blue  jackets  trimmed  with  rod,  and  two  stars  on 
the  collars ;  doth  cap — a  very  pretty  pattern — red  quarters,  black  top,  gold 
band — "  Mechanic,"  in  silver  metal  letters  in  front,  encircling  a  flgnre  "2" 
— black  pants,  rod  stripe.  Engine  trimmed  with  flowers,  evergreen,  spruce 
trees  and  flags.  Tliis  is  the  iirst  time  this  company  has  paraded  for  many 
years,  but  in  their  new  and  very  handsome  uniform,  they  made  a  grand  dis- 
play. They  turned  oat  as  large,  if  no  t  the  largest  nuniber  of  any  company, 
and  their  appearance  was  quite  complimentary  to  their  olEcera.  They  were 
accompanied  with  excellent  music  fromtheNavj  Yard,  atPortsmontb,  N.  II. 

PROTBCTOK,  Ko.  3. 
Uniform  —  red  coats  trimmed  with  buff  and  green ;  white  pants 
with  patent  leather  bottoms ;  green  belts,  with  ,."  Protector "  in  silver 
Setters  ;  caps — red  tops,  quarters  of  green,  red  band  trimmed  with  silver  laee, 
metals  tetters  in  front  in  shape  of  a  diamond,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  figure 
3.  Engine  trimmed  very  handsomely  with  flowers,  evergreen  and  flags. — 
This  company  marehed  with  precision  and  showed  they  had  been  well  drilled. 

THE  TIGER,  Mo.  1,  of  Haverhill. 
The  guests  of  No.  3,  were  accompanied  by  the  Union  Brass  Band  of  the 
same  place.  Their  uniform  was  bine  coats  trimmed  with  red  and  white  ; 
black  pants  red  strips ;  red  belts  on  which  was  "No.  1,  Haverhill,"  in  gold 
letters;  ted  caps  with  the  word  "Tiger"  in  silver  letters  in  front.  They 
brought  their  engine  with  them — one  of  Jeffers'  "double  deckers,"  which 
plays  four  streams,  has  two  suctions,  and  in  10  1-2  inch  cylinder,  It  is  a 
most  powerful  machine,  and  was  trimmed  in  magnificent  style.  The  com- 
pany and  machine  are  an  honor  to  the  place  from  which  they  come.  In  the 
afternoon  they  had  a  trial  of  its  power,  which  was  quite  satisfactory.  Though 
not  throwing  water  to  a  greater  height  than  either  Lesley's  or  Huoneman's 
tubs,  yet  it  is  in  the  quantity  of  water  which  it  throws  that  it  escels. 
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EAQLB,  Ho.  6. 
Unifomi  consistetlof  white  coats  trirmned  with  bine;  black  pants  wftls 
white  stripe ;.  black  glazed  cap  with  wldle  band,  Hgorc  5-  in  front,  Enginu 
prettily  trimmed  with  eTergreen>  flowers  and  iags.  The  nniform  of  this 
company,  though  ont  of  tha  nsnal  style,  looked  esceeilingly  wsll,  and  at- 
tracted a  good  deal  of  attentioa. 


Unifomi  conaJBteiJ  (rf  red  jackets  trimmed  with  blua  and  Bilver  lace  ;. 
dlyer  star  on  both  sides  of  ihe  breast;  blue  cloth  caps  trimmed  with  red  and 
silver  lace,  figure  reneircled  by  a  wreath ;  black  pant*  with  silver  stripe  ; 
patent  leather  belt  trimmed  with  red,  on  which  is  inserted  "  Torrent "  ia 
white  letters.  This  is  an  elegant  uniform,  the  belt  alone  costing  33^  Engine: 
trimmed  with  four  arches  of  evergreeo-aad  flowers,  and  an  arch  oa  the  hose- 
carriage,  all  makicg  a  fine  display. 

UEPTUNS^  No.  8.. 
Appeared  in  full  ranks,  with  blue  coals  trimDied  with  red  and  white,  bTOwa 
pajitswith  red  stripes;  glazed  belt  with tiie gilded  letters  "^ Neptune,"  oa 
the  back,  and  the  figure  S  in  front ;  caps,  top  blue  glaaed,  and  blue  quarters,, 
ornamented  with  silver  iace  and  red  stripes,  bearing  the  figure  8  and  a  stair 
sn  front.  The  iaoner  borne  by  the  coi^any  was  a,  v&r^  tsstefiil  and  oeatly 
executed  representation  of  the  sea  god,  Neptune,  with  the  company's  motto^ 
surmounted  on  his  fork — "  Douse  llie  Glim  " — two  boys  neatly  dressed  in  sea- 
men's rig,  carrying  the  lanyards  of  the  same.  The  engine  was  drawn  by 
two  beautiful  bay  horses,  and  was  trimmed  in  a  very  neat  and  tasteful  man- 
ner ;  on  the  top  sat  Neptune,  or  the  water  god,  with  long  streaming  beard, 
and  cap  made  of  shells,  with  a  tar  pot  in  wie  hand,  and  a  piece  of  iron  hoop- 
in  the  other,  as  described  by  seamen  on  board'  ships,  on  eressLi^  the  Una,  tc. 
Hiitiate  aU  new  sailors  who.  may  be  on  btmrd. 


FOURTH     BiyiSIOK. 

Trades'   Processian. 

The  trades  were  not  fuily  represented,  but  so  far  as  t&ey 
went,  they  made  a  magnificent  display.  We  noticed  among; 
them,  particuly,  those  relating  to  ship-building  and  finishing; 
— the  carpenters  and  caulkers,  the  ship  joiners  and  shipi 
Peters.     Combined  they  are  the  most  numerous  and,  impor- 
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tant  of  the  mechanical  pursuits,  and  from  the   i 
of  the  place  have  been  famed  for  superior  workmanship. 
SHIPWRIGHTS. 
Elisha  Siohet,   Chief  Marshal. 
Ams — Frederick  Cheever,  J.  P.  L.  Westcott,  Dustan  Coffin,  Sprague  Chase. 

The  Shipwrights  led  the  trndea,  numbering  fall  tliree  hundred — slrong, 
sturdy,  TigOPOus  men — Ihe  real  hone  and  sinew — who  attracted  general 
attention  by  their  manly  appearance.  Thoy  had  a  banner  with  these  mottoes 
— "Honor  to  whom  honor  is  duo.  The  aged  mechanics — truly  they  are 
God's  noblemen.  The  works  of  their  hands  have  covered  every  sea."  Be- 
versed  it  read — "How  dignified  and  worthy — full  of  knowledge  and  happi- 
ness— atandcth  in  majestic  independence,  the  self-ennobled  mechanic."  The 
carpenters  followed  a  platform,  drawn  by  six  beautiful,  liaely  decorated 
horses,  in  a  line,  on  which  was  Ihoir  "model  sh  p     m  w    ly  feet  in 

length — taken  one  inch  to  the  foot  of  a  clipper,  har  h  w  ver  bnilt 
on  the  river,  and  as  much  so  as  any  one   that  ad  9  on  the 

seas:  from  the  plan  of  a  ship  232  feet  long  on  d    k  m,  and  £3 

feet  deep.  She  was  designed  by  Mr ,  Townsend  h  firm  Currier  & 
Townsend,  who  ranks  among  the  first  draftsm  h  ry    and  was 

bnilt  ilnder  his  direction.  She  was  pronounced  o  1  ha  a,  a  perfect  spec- ' 
imeoof  naval  architecture;  and  as  the  hull  was  finished  upon  the  ways, 
ready  to  launch,  she  represented  all  the  various  kinds  of  mechanical  work  in 
ship  building,  showing  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  difierent  artisans,  and  would 
majntain  the  character  they  have  always  supported  in  this  branch  of  industry- 
She  was  painted  by  John  Burrill  &  Co.,  to  light  watar,  copper  colored,  and 
above  entirely  black,  with  the  exception  of  a  gilded  streak ;  and  on  decki 
light.  The  iron  work — chains,  &c,,  were  by  Mr.  Abner  Kenniston,  and  the 
anchors  by  Mr.  Henry  T..  Moody.  She  had  a  carved  prow — an  eagle's 
head — gilded,  on  each  side  of  which  was  her  name — Indepesdbncb — and 
upon  her  rounded  stem  a  beautiful  spread  eagle,  holding  in  his  talons  a  scroll, 
inscribed — "The  Declaration  of  Independence — 1776."  The  carving  was 
done — most  admirably  too — by  Mr.  Joseph  Wilson  &  Son.  The  windlass, 
capstan  and  wheel  were  by  Mr.  Mlehae!  Pearson,  turner  and  wheel-maker, 
and  the  joiners' work  by  the  Messrs  Choaia.  Over  her  floated  a  pennant 
and  three  flags— a  bni^ee,  an  ensign,  and  a  nnion-jack,  which  were  contri- 
buted by  the  patriotic  ladies  of  Belleville.  The  flags  and  all  she  wore  bore  a 
just  proportion,  so  that  there  was  a  perfectness  in  the  view,  as  much  so  as  in 
looking  upon  a  large  ship.  On  the  platform  around  her,  were  numerous 
models,  in  use  for  the  last  two  hundred  years,  in  striking  contrast  with  her- 
self, and  ehowing  the  progress  of  the  art  since  the  first  vessels  were  built  on 
Ihe  Merrimack. 

In  the  procession  the  oldest  carpenters  rode  in  a  vehicle  in  the  form  of  a 
boat,  called  the '-Bonny  Boat;"  and  from  their  advanced  age,  grey  hairs, 
and  many  evidences  of  having  reached  or  passed  the  last  of  their  labors,  were 
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in  striking  contrast  ivith  the  athletic  men  aronnd  thora.  Their  opinions  anii 
experience  were  on  the  banners  they  presented  :  "In  onrselves  ambition  i? 
dead,  but  it  hath  a  resurreetion  in  oar  children."  By  cnltnre  man  may  do 
anything  short  of  a  miracle."  "We  only  arrange  and  ewnWne  the  ancient 
elements  of  all  things."  'To  improTe  and  expand  is  oar  aim,  but  nothing 
of  the  past  has  been  forgotten."  "Invention  is  activity  of  mind."  "There 
is  a  moral  magisitnde  living  in  the  light  of  example." 

SHIP  JOINEBS. 
The  Sliip  Joiners  were  from  the  workshop  of  Messrs  T.  S,  E.  Choate, 
The  principal  feature  of  this  division,  was  the  exhibition  of  a  beautiful  cabia 
in  miniature  form,  20  feet  Icaig,  10  feet  wide,  and  7  feet  high,  reversed  inside 
out  so  as  to  show  more  fully  the  style  of  finish,  which  was  gothic  frame  work. 
The  cabin  was  placed  on  a  body  wagon,  neatly  trimmed  and  decorated,  and 
drawn  by  a  splendid  spaa  of  horses.  The  aft  end  represented  a  stat^  room 
finished,  berths,  sides,  arch,  &c.  The  inside  was  nsed  for  a  joiners'  shop,  the 
men  finisHog  their  parts  of  the  work,  tools  hanging  around,  &o.  This  was 
arranged  expressly  for  the  occasion,  and  throughout  evinced  taste  and  genius 
on  tiie  part  of  the  designers.  The  whole  affair  was  highly  creditable  to  the 
parties,  and  wasanother  proof  of  that  genius  which  has  placed  the  Merrimack 
ahip-joiuErs  in  the  front  rank  of  nautical  architects  and  skillful  mechanics. 
The  mottoes  upon  the  sides  of  the  cabin  were ;  "Industry  is  life.'  No  painp, 
nt)  gains."  "Hope  is  a  workman's  dream."  "Play  not  with  edge  tools." 
Bamier  in  the  shape  of  a  topsail— motto,  "Ship  Joiners— Escelsior." 

PAIirTEES. 
The  extensive  establishment  of  iHessrs  John  Euirill  &c.,  was  represented 
apon  a  platform  21  feet  long  by  8  1-2  wide,  drawn  by  a  span  of  horses.  On 
the  forward  pari  was  a  ship's  billet  head  ;  on  the  front  end,  specimens  of 
graining  for  ships'  cabins,  Sc, — and  above  a  fancy  sign,  'John  Bnrrill,'  upon 
one  end,  and  'S.  S,  Blake'  on  the  other,  in  the  centre  'Paints,  Oil  and  Glass.' 
On  each  side  specimens  of  ornamental  work,  door  plates,  &c. ;  at  the  top 
'John  Burtill  &  Co.,  40  Merrimack  street.'  Back  end,  a  beautiful  ornamental 
painting,  9  feet  by  6  1-2,  gilt  frame,  shield  in  the  centre  ;  above  and  below, 
in  a  scroll,  wore  these  words  : — "The  Union  and  the  Constitution — with  tliese 

The  interior  was  divided  into  four  separate  departments,  representing  the 
various  branches  of  their  business.  IFirst,  a  man  at  work  on  burnished  gild- 
ing— another  making  composition  ornaments — another  making  door  plates, 
and  a  clerk  writing  at  a  desk.  Second,  two  men  employed  in  ornamental 
painting  and  graining,  and  specinicns  of  work  in  this  department.  Third, 
two  persOTis  glazing  and  painting  blinds.  Fourth,  men  grinding  and  pr5* 
paring  paints.  Hanging  on  eadi  side  of  this  apartment  were  the  various 
tools  nsBalJy  kept  in  a  plating  establishment. 
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THE  aSIBRY  BOAT. 
After  the  psinters  followed  a  beaatiful  little  boat,  schooner  rigged,  belonging- 
10  Mr.  Jolm  Emery,  of  Georgetown.  She  was  covered  with  flags  and  other 
decorations,  and  had  aa  mottaes,  on  one  side,  "Welcome,  Sons  of  Newbnry- 
port;"  and  on  the  other,  "Washingl«n'fl  fame  never  to  be  forgot."  She  wa» 
manned  by  three  lads  in  navy  dress. 

THE  OLD  STAGE. 
As  the  prociissioa  w^a  passing  tlrn  Turnpike,  one  of  the  stages,  formerly 
in  the  employ  of  the  old  Eastern  Stage  Company,  drove  up,  the  driver,  Mr. 
Edmund  Knight,  one  of  the  oldest  drivers,  formerly  in  the  employ  of  that 
company,  bhiwing  the  hcam,  &c.  Upon  the  top  was  the  baggage,  values,  &,c.. 
marked  Hon.  George  Lunt,  D.  N.  IlaskeE,  Esq,,  and  tho  whole  looked  lite 
the  times  when  the  Wolfe  Tavern  was  in  place  of  the  depot. 


FIFTH     DIVISION. 

The  oppressiveness  of  the  beat  created  qnite  a  paucity  of  numbers  in  the 
fifth  division,  which,  as  will  be  observed  by  the  programme,  was  to  be  made 
up  of  the  various  Benevolent  Associations  of  this  and  other  places.  Had  the 
day  been  more  fevorable,  the  societies  wonld  have  turned  out  in  largo  num- 
bers. Quite  a  demonstration  was  made  by  the  Masons  at  a  meeting  held  the 
evenmg  before,  and  somewhat  extensive  arrangements  were  made  for  a  dis- 
play in  the  proeeasion,  by  most  of  the  societies  mentioned  in  the  programme, 
but  the  oppressive  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  mercury  standing  near  100", 
during  the  timg  consumed  in  the  march,  that  it  was  thought  inexpedient  to 
join  the  procession. 


SIXTH    DIVISION. 

The  sixth  division,  to  be  composed  of  the  cavalcade,  was  liltewise  meagre 
in  appearance.  This  was  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  fact  that  every  horse 
that  could  bo  procured,  was  in  active  service  where  tho  labor  was  not  only 
TDore  profitable  to  its  owner,  but  to  the  people  generally. 


Owing  to  the  tardiness  of  the  trains,  the  procession  did  not  move  till  nearly 
1 1  o'clock.  It  marched  down  High  sWeet  to  Federal,  down  Federal  U>  Wa- 
ter, counter  march  up  Pederal  to  Orange,  through  Orange  to  ITair,  down  Fair 
U>  Essex,  through  Eases  to  Stale,  ap  State  to  High,  np  High  to  Kent,  conn- 
■march  down   High  to   Market,   down   Market    to    Washington,    tb-ongli 
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■Washtagton  to  Green,  down  Green  to  Pleaaant,  Uiroagh  Pleasant  Co  tfie 
Church. 

Owii^  to  the  extreme  heat  of  Che  day  a  short  distance  of  Che  route  was 
cut  off.  The  procession  was  ;the  largest  ever  formed  in  Newburyport,  and 
presented  an  imposing  appearance,  The  streets  throngh  the  wtiole  route 
wore  lined  with  people,  and  every  window  commanding  a  Tiew  was  filled 
with  faces. 


CHILDREN'S  COLLATION. 
After  the  procession  was  over,  the  children  engaged  in  it,  were  regaled 
with  a  fine  collation  in  the  City  Hall,  which  was  finely  decorated  for  that 
occasion.  The  windows  were  hung  with  festoons  of  bunting,  while  from  the 
centre  of  the  ceiling,  streamers  were  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  hall.  The 
back  of  the  rostrum  was  handsomely  trim.med  with  American  flags,  and  a 
fine  full  length  portriut  of  Washington,  furnished  for  the  occasion  by  the 
Qaaseacunqueu  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  hall  was 
three  arches  of  eyergreen,  the  centre  one  bearing  a  pair  of  clasped  hands,  and 
the  inscription — 

"  Tia  the  some  cordial,  hearty  grasp 
I  [oved  BO  long  ago.'^ 
The  children  enjoyed  themselves  highly,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  after 


le  long  and  dusty  march. 


Street    Decorations. 

We  merely  give  those  decorations  along  the  route  of  the 
procession,  though  many  other  residences  than  those  men- 
tioned were  ornamented.     We  ^ve  in  the  order. 

MARKiilT     STREET. 

In  front  of  the  residence  of  Nathaniel  Horion,  Esq.,  three  arches  trimmed 

with  evergreen  and  spruce;  upon  one,  '1645—1764;'  the  centre  arch,  'We 

forgot  not  the  Absent ;'  the  next,  '1851—1854' — the  whole  surmounted  with 


Residence  of  Charles  H.  Hadson,  Esq.,  an  arch  over  gateway  composed  of 
evergreen,  motto,  'Coma  again  soon.' 

HIGH    STREET. 

Trom  D.  W.  Bayley's  house  was  stretched  a  line  from  which  hnng  the 
American  ensign. 

From  the  front  of  H.  Bartlett's  residence  was  hang  flags  and  streamers. 

At  the  headof  Toppati's  lane,  the  house  ofD.  T.  Culmanwas  ornamented 
with  floral  arches  and  flags  in  front  bearing  the  motto,  'Union,'  surmounted 
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by  two  Imnds  clasped— festoons  were  hung  from  the  flag  by  floral  wreaths, 
with,  motto,  'Newburyport,'  "Hewbury.' 

In  front  of  the  block  at  the  head  of  Market  street,  occnpied  by  the  Messrs 
Cceasey,  Lander  and  fJoyes,- flags  and  banners  strelchiug  across  the  street— 
a  representation  of  'Ye  oil  Morse  Bouse,  1G45,'  and  and  a  spread  eagle 
boaringashield,  upon  which  appeared '1776,'  and  in  his  beak  a  streamer 
upon  whidi  was  'Success  U>  Nowburjport.' 

Oyer  the  gateway  at  the  residence  of  Mr  H.  T.  Crofoot,  an  arch  decorated 
with  erergreon  and  flowers,  with  the  mott«  in  golden  letters,  'Home  Again  1' 
under  which  was  suspended  an  elegant  wreath. 

At  the  house  of  Key.  Mr.  Vormilye,  an  arch  over  the  gateway,  with  the 
motto,  'Let  Brotherly  Love  continue.' 

The  house  of  Mayor  Davenport  was  decorated  by  arches  and  the  American 
flag,  with  the  motto,  'Welcome,  Eetorned  Sons,' 

At  the  residence  of  Messrs  Osgood  and  Brockway  an  arch  was  thrown  over 
the  gateway,  upon  which  was  the  motto,  'With  joy  we  greet  thee-' 
FEDERAL  STREET. 
The  house  of  Rufns  Smith  was  elegantly  decorated  with  arches  of  eyer- 
groen  and  flowers,  and  the  entire  front  and  side  of  the  walk  hung  with  fes- 
toons trimmed  with  American  flags  and  oyergreen,  mottoes- 'All  hail 
Coltimbia,  Washington,  Lafayette,  Carver,  Hancock,  Winthrop,  Jay,  Carroll 
—Welcome  home  sons  and  daughters- Free  speech- free  press— religiouB 
liberty  guided  by  truth  will  petpetuale  our  national  prosperity.'  A  large  gilt 
Bible  was  hung  under  the  word  truth. 

John  G.  TllWn's  house  was  decoraled:by  an  areh  in  front  composed  of  eyer- 
green,  with  the  motto,  "  Jond  memory  brings  the  light  of  other  days  around 

John  Porter- Portico  surmounted  with  a  large  caryed  eagle,  the  pillars 
festooned  wllh  yariegated  colors  of  cambric  entwined  with  wreaths  of  flowers, 
and  a  floral  arch  thrown  mfront.    Motto,  'The  Union,  it  mnstbo  preserved.' 

From  the  Globe  Mill  to  the  residence  of  Capt.  Symonswas  a  lino  of  Amer- 
ican and  British  flags— Porch  of  house  festooned. 
OEANGE    STREET. 

Eesidenee  of  J.  R.  Ireland- ITIoral  areh  sncmounted  with  motlc,  'We 
greet  you.-* 

Col.  Amos  Tappan's  residence  was  beaulifaily  arranged— streamers  were 
hung  in  front  bearmg  the  word  'Welcome,'  end  ornamented  with  festoons. 
The  Porch  waa  wreathed  with  flowers  and  bore  the  mottoes,  'Welcome  the 
present- remember  the  absent.'  'Home  again,  home  i^ain,  we  joy  to  greet 
thoe."  A  highly  ornamented  areh  was  thrown  over  the  sidewalk  upon  Tair 
street,  and  in  letters  of  white  in  the  evei^reen  appeared  'Welcome  home,' 
beneath  which  was  the  motto  'Early  friends  again  united,' 
FAIR     STREET. 

Eesidenee  of  Mr  Johnson— American  flag  bearing  the  motto,  'We  hail 
the  day  and  gi-eet  onr  friends  from  far.' 
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ESSEX    STEEET. 
In  front  of  Mr  S.  T.  Payson's  residence  was   hung  ihe  Amorican  flag, 
motto,  'Man  sha.ll  noS  live  by  bread  a-lone.' 

STATE     STREET. 

Three  arches  were  thrown  over  the  street  at  equal  distances,  the  pillars  of 

wMch  were  trimmed  with  spruce,  and  tie  mottoes  worked  in  BvergreeQ. 

1st.     "  The  spirit  of  '76 — May  it  ever  inspire  aa." 

Reverse — "  To  love  one's  country  is  to  lore  one's  home." 

2d.    "A  Ee-union  To-day  and  the  Union  Torever." 

Eeverse — "A  Glorious  Day  in  our  City's  Hiatoij." 

3d.     "  We  are  proud  of  Our  Sons  and  Daughters." 

Kcvtrsc.     "  Welcomu  10  Onld  Mewbeny." 

The  store  of  Mr  Tilton  presented  the  motto,  'Welcome  home,  Boston 
Sons,'  cncUjscd  by  a  wreath,  of  flowers. 

The  Club  Eoom  over  Mr  Jaq^ues'  store  was  decorated  with  a  shield  let- 
tered 'Dnion,'  snrmounted  by  the  cap  of  hberty,  and  tho  Amerieaii  flag  and 
jack  Imng  from  the  centre  in  festoons. 

The  St,  Charles  was  appropriately  dressed  with  evergreens,  &c. 

The  shop  of  T.  H.  &  A,  W.  Lord,  Market  Square,  was  most  magnificently 
dressed.  The  lower  part  was  decorai^d  with  fir  trees,  and  from  the  balus- 
trade over  tho  door  was  thrown  an  evergreen  ar  h  in  the  ctntre  of  which, 
closed  in  a  magnificent  floral  wreath,  waa  a  plaster  bust  of  Washington  in  a 
military  undress. 

Prom  the  front  of  M.  H.  Sargent's  store  was  hung  the  Amincan  flag. 
BEOWN'S    SQUARE. 

The  American  flag  floated  in  the  breeze  in  front  of  the  City  Hall. 

The  residence  of  Moses  Sweetser,  in  the  Square,  presented  a  fine  appear- 
ance. An  arch  of  variegal«d  flowers  was  erected  upon  the  front,  and  richly 
oruamenl«d  with  flags.  A  lai^e  stuffed  eagle  with  outstretched  wings,  stand- 
ing apon  the  union  and  shield,  helding  in  his  talons  the  motto,  'Liberty  and 
Equality,'  the  whole  resting  apon  a  base  with  tho  motto,  'Our  march  is 
onward.'  At  the  base  of  the  column  was  a  seventy  four  gun-ship,  dressed 
with  the  flags  of  all  nations. 

PLEASANT     STREET. 
The  house  of  Engine  Co.  5  was   wreathed  and  hung  with  flowers  and 


Mr  Sumner's  store  was  highly  decorated  with  evergreen— motto,  'Industry 
the  raaiu  cause  of  success.'  Also  the  stores  of  Messrs  Johnson  and  Flanders, 
the  latter  was  ornamented  with  flags,  surmounting  a  motto,  'There  is  no 
place  like  home.' 

Mr  Badger's  store  was  appropriately  dressed. 
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The  Exercises  at  the  Church 

Were  wSll  peiformea  ani  of  a  high  order,  The  music  which  filled  the  honee 
withstrainanowflweet  and  melodious— HOW  bold  and  startling,  that  moved 
all  hearts — lliat  excited  the  bost  and  noblost  feeliags  of  our  natures  was 
performed  by  a  select  choir  of  flfly  musicians  of  the  highest  masieal  tident  of 
the  city,  uudor  the  direction  of  M.  D.  Randall,  Esq.,  whose  long  experience 
in  this  depiirtmeot  places  liim  at  the  head  of  the  catalogue  of  teachers  in  hia 
profession.  The  Voluntary  on  the  organ  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Morss,  of  this  city, 
was  played  in  the  most  exquisite  manner.  He  commenced  with  the  national 
song,  "HaR  Colnmbia,"  with  the  full  oi^an,  followed  by  the  fall  strain  of 
"Should  Old  Acquaintance  be  Eoi'goi,"  and  closed  witii^"Home,  Sweet 
Home,"  upon  the  swell  organ,  so  soft  and  sweet  tliat  tie  almost  breathless 
Eilence  of  the  audience  became  necessary  to  hear  it.  The  finale  chorus  of 
tlie  Messiah,  by  Handel,  was  sung  with  wonderful  effect ;  its  lofty  and  sub- 
lime  strains,  sustaioed  by  so  many  flexible,  yet  inll  voices,  were  truly 
inspiring,  paj^iculariy'iu  the  passage,  "King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords." 
The  other  choras,  from  Mozart's  12th  Mass,  "Praise  the  Lord  the  nationa 
all,"  was  no  It  ss  grand  in  its  perfonnonce  than  the  one  alluded  to  above. 
The  "Song  of  'Welcome,"  by  Hon.  George  Lunt,  ia  one  of  his  best  'produc- 
tions, and  will  speak  for  itself  in  thiilling  tones.  The  mnsic  for  this  hymn 
was  composed  by  M.  D.  KandalJ,  and  was  listened  to  with  delight,  and  Ih 
another  of  the  many  gems  of  his  compositions.  The  patriotic  Ode,  by  Jacob 
Haskell,  Esq.,  is  replete  with  meaning,  and  its  performance  by  the  chou'  to 
lie  old  f  une  of  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  seemed  to  carry  the  minds  of 
the  audience  back  to  days  long  since  passed,  when  its  strains  were  as  familiar 
to  all  as  household  words.  The  t«nor  solo  in  this  piece  was  stmg  by  Mr. 
George  W.  Hale,  who  possesses  in  tie  fullest  extent  all  the  elements  which 
make  a  public  singer.  The  organ  accompaniments  to  the  choir  were  per- 
formed by  Mr.  J.  W.  Cheney,  in  a  style  far  surpassing  any  of  his  former 
efi'orts.  His  n-asterly  touch  upon  this  grand  and  powerful  instrnment  in  the 
BBblime  strains  of  Handel  and  Mozart,  were  truly  inspiring. 

Following  the  Reading  from  the  Scriptures,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  M. 
Clark,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  a  fervent,  eloquent  prayer  by  Ecv.  D.  M. 
lieed,  came  the  following 

SONG   OF  WELCOME. 


Welcome  i  a  thousand  times  welcome  home  I 
Joy  to  their  paths, — the  wanderei^s  come; 
For  childhood's  scenes  they  have  pined  so  long, 
Welcome  them  back  with  the  festal  song  I 
In  busy  cities,  when  crowds  ware  gone, 
Throngh  aolemn  depths  of  the  forest  lone, 
By  distant  plains,  and  where  Ocean  rolls, 
Homeward  dreams  have  come  over  their  souls. 
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Thoy  come, — they  gather  to  greet  ones  more 
The  kindred  form,  with  its  heart's  full  store, 
The  clasping  hand  and  the  speaking  eye, 
Beloved  so  well  in  tha  years  gone  by. 
Oh,  some  will  tread  with  ready  ffeet, 
Where  love  sitB  smijlng  and  home  ia  sweet,— 
And  others  have  parsed  through  stormy  waves, 
Only  to  look  on  thsir  fathers'  graves. 
They  come,— &r  their  etreama  of  sonl  run  back, 
From  Life's  wild  saa,  over  childhaod's  track. 
And  own,  for  the  dearest  joy  of  eaxtli, 
A  mother'a  kiss,  by  a  father's  eearth. 
Welcome  them,—  welcome  I  than:  hearts  are  f  me, 
On  their  sools  are  drops  of  youth's  first  dew; 
Joy,oli,joy1  let  the  wanderers  come, — 
Welcome!  a  thousand  times  welcome  home'! 
The  DeclaratiOQ  of  Independence  was  well  recited  by  Mb.  Hibam  B. 
Haskell.    After  that  came  the  following  patriotic  Ofle  by  Mh.  Jacob 


Music— "Star  Spasgled  Banner." 
All  hail  to  the  past— to  the  dark  trying  hour 

Which  tell  of  our  Fathers  -  ihair  struggles,  their  glory ; 
How  nobly  they  strove  with  the  world's  haaghlj  power. 

Surpassing  hi  deed  all  that's  written  in  story. 
In  the  "perilousfight"— by  the  camp-fire  at  night. 
They  were  true  to  their  pnrpoBe  of  freedom  and  right ; 
For  theirs  were  tJie  virtues  that  ever  impart 
Botmdless  hope  to  the  soul,  and  resolve  to  the  heart. 
0  !  list  we  ^laiii  to  the  deep  thrilling  tone 

That  so  ioudly  was  uttered,  ere  liberty's  dawning 
Eavaaled  to  the  world  that,  unaided,  alone, 

Thay  resolved  t«  be  free—that  entreaty  and  fawning 
Should  be  Ihmgs  of  the  past— that  the  clarion  blast 
Should  ring  o'er  the  vale— and  onr  flag  crown  tha  mast; 
For  theirs  were  tha  virtues  that  ever  impart 
Boundless  hope  to  the  soul,  and  resolve  to  the  heart. 

0  1  list  we  again  to  the  Patbiot's  voice. 

As  he  gloriously  spake  m  the  days  of  our  trial, 
"Give  us  tVeedom  or  death— the  first  is  our  choice, 

But  for  life  without  freedom  we  fling  back  denial. 
Then  bright  deed  followed  deed  under  WiaUngtai's  leaji, 
Until  from  the  tyrant  our  country  was  freed ; 
For  theirs  were  the  virtues  that  ever  impart 
Boundless  hope  to  the  soul,  and  resolve  to  the  heoit, 
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Tha  FatHbm  fliB  gone,  bat  their  memories  still 
Are  lingBting  around -ns  like  snnlight  at  STsn, 
Imparting  tliQ  iirm  and  ths  resolnt«  will ; 

To  snoradlj  checish  tbe  blassings  tlieyVe  ^van. 
Then  let  as  1»  strong,  and  Ijattle  the  wrong. 
Tilt  freadom  ahull  gather  tliB  world  iii  her  throng; 
And  p  1  may  the  blessings  around  ns  impart 
Higher  hopes  to  tha  sonl,  and  resolves  Uj  tbe  heart. 

■  The  oration  by  Rsv.  Gborob  D.  Wilhes,  was  elegantly 
^liverod,  and  in  the  matter  of  the  address  and  the  manner  of 
its  delivery,  was  worthy  of  one  of  Newburyport's  most  prom- 
isiag  sons.  But  no  circumstance  excited  more  attention  than 
the  appearance  nfthevenerabie  Dr.  Daha,  now  more  than  four- 
score yoara  old,  to  pronounce  the  Benediction.  The  eyes  of 
hundreds  who  themselves  had  grown  gray  and  old  since  last 
tiey  listened  to  him,  were  fixed  upon  his  thin  form,  and  placid, 
intelligent  countenance  ;  and  hundreds  hung  upon  his  words, 
probably  to  be  heard  no  more  by  most  of  them  this  side  the 
grave,  who  felt  they  were  amply  repaid  for  all  the  trouble  aai 
cost  of  their  visit,  in  the  reception  of  his  solemn  blessing. 

OHATIOW . 

There  is  one  word  in  our  iangnago,  which  of  all  others,  best  demonslrates 
what  maj  be  termed  the  inirinsic  pairer  of  words.  By  this  I  mean,  power, 
irrelative  of  association  of  ideas  or  connection  of  thought ;  a  something  almost 
electric,  which  charges  as  it  were  the  simple  combination  of  letters,  and  at 
the  utterance,  causes  the  whole  range  of  the  emotion^  susceptibilities  to  thrill 
and  heave  with  nswonted  activity.  I  know  not  whether  it  finds  Its  kindred 
in  tEii]  intrinsic  element  of  power,  in  the  great  family  of  langnn^s :  the  idea 
which  it  represents,  is  indeed  a  universal  one;  but  this  I  know,  tiiat  whorevei' 
the  great  language  of  sturdy  thought,  of  lotiy  sentiment  and  of  patriotic 
action  is  spoken ;  lo  whomsoever  England  has  bequeathed  tbe  ticli  inheril^ 
ance  of  her  religion,  her  liberty,  her  literature  and  her  genius,  there,  and  to 
these,  the  word  cau  never  fiiil  to  be  an  household  and  a  blessed  word.  Home ! 
Home  I  whose  soul  is  not  stirred  agdn  at  its  sound ;  whose  heart  does  not 
love  the  enchantment  of  ila  speil;  whose  whole  being  does  not  throb  the 
more  joyously,  under  the  sweet  constraint  of  its  charm?  Who  of  us,  now 
gathered  again  amid  its  endearments  and  associations,  h^  not  esporienced, 
aUvays  and  everywhere,  its  cheering  counseliBg  and  consoling  influence ! 
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Onr  Home !  we  can  never  forget  thee !  The  hearth-stone  and  its  welcomes, 
the  grave  and  its  memories,  the  living  and  the  bved,  ihe  loved  and  Ihe 
departed  ah'ke  forbid  it :  the  household  and  the  silent  land  all  are  to-day 
voicefiil,  in  bidding  thee  but  the  more  snrelj  to  our  embraces  and  onr  love. 

We  are  gathered  athome,  and  in  this  sacred  temple,  to-daj,  under  circum- 
stances at  once  interesting  and  novel.  Under  ordinary  aspects,  the  recurrence 
of  this  birth-daj  of  Freedom  is  the  occasion  of  high  and  pure  emotion.  The 
event  which  it  commemorates,  gave  energy  to  the  yonng  life  of  Liberty,  and 
rallied  the  strong  will,  and  the  earnest  desire,  to  the  furtherance  of  noble  and 
holy  purpose.  It  was  an  event,  whose  memory,  by  each  recurring  anniversarf, 
ha^  become  interwoven  into  the  very  fibre  of  association,  and  thus  has  knit 
together  our  political  and  domestic  attachments  in  compact  and  beau^ful 
order.  There  are  other  occasions  indeed,  which  in  a  degree  serve  to 
concentrate  our  political  and  local  aifinities.  The  ancient  fasting  time  of 
the  Puritan;  the  thrice  welcome  Thanksgiving  season,  both  these  are 
pregnant  with  singular  power— to  link  the  memories  of  the  early  stale  and 
Ihe  early  home.  No  other  anniversary  however,  so  readily  identifies  tha 
national  with  the  domestic  associations ;  none  so  surely  unites  ia  chaste  and 
graceful  wedlock  the  love  ofcountry  and  of  home,  as  the  holiday  of  Liberty. 
Who  of  us,  has  not  to-day  experienced  something  of  the  truth  of  this 
sentiment  1  Who  of  ns,  as  the  well  remembered  bells  have  pealed  their 
welcomes,  and  the  jubilee  cannon  has  rolled  ils-peaceful  thunder  over  the 
graves  of  onr  fathers'  rest,  who  of  us  has  not  recognized  the  early  throb  and 
the  jubilant  voice  of  our  youthful  days,  as  the  undefined  germ  of  what  we 
now  know  to  be  the  expanded  idea  of  Domitiy  and  home  1  And  I  hold  it  as  an 
iutiom,  that  every  genuine  emotion  of  nationality  is  twin-bom  with  the 
domestic  relation.  Heed  I  illustrate  the  position?  France,  with  the 
domestic  relation  an  undefined,  or  at  least  wrongly  estimated  one,  has  ever 
needed  the  mfeht  of  individual  genius,  or  the  glory  of  individual  exploit  to 
rouse  her  chOdren  to  high  enterprise.  England  on  the  contrary,  whose  very 
name  "  is  a  word  victorious,"  England,  in  whose  stalvwrt  Saxon  soul  we 
must  glory,  as  that  which  enabled  our  fathers  rightly  to  diseriminale  and 
defend  the  inherited  blessii^s  of  her  constitutional  liberty,  England  stands, 
and  has  ever  stood  and  conquered,  because  the  birth-place  of  her  honor  and 
manliness  was  the  Christian  household.  If  there  be  one  element  rather 
than  another,  which  gives  enduraoco  to  her  embattled  line,  or  flashes  from 
her  bayonet  in  the  shock  of  war,  it  is  that  which  symbolized  by  the  Greek  in 
bowing  to  his  mother  earth,  has  become  a  sanctitied  prmciple  under  the  cross 
<^owned  spires  and  amid  England's  home-life  scenes  And  it  is  this,  which 
moating  with  the  Saxon  from  his  fatheriand,  has  come  flovm  throngh 
English  hearts  to  us  her  children.  Gathering  new  energies  as  it  sprang 
forth  upon  the  pilgrim  shores  ;  cherished  and  mvigorited  amid  the  storms  of 
adversity:  it  floflhed  in  radiant  glory  amid  the  fires  of  the  Revolution.  In 
oar  later  contests  it  nerved  the  arms  of  our  countiymen  to  rmst  aggression. 
In  our  domestic  politics  it  has  ever  been  the  secret  of  that  true  conservatism 
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vMch  controls  a  licentious  ntdicalism  wi  h    h     ngh     nn  of  unstilntiona] 
restraint,  and  points  the  eye  of  an  lion  nu     k  n  policy,  to  the  right, 

vfhile  it  invokes  the  bleaavng  of  fteeSom  and    q  uniTcrsa!  man.— 

Upon  the  aaine  base,  then,  let  the  nati  d  d  m         a  tar  stand, — 

"  Long,  long  in  hut      A  h 

May  hearts  of  native  proof  be  fonnd, 

To  guard  each  hallowed  vrall ; 

And  green  forever  be  the  graves, 

And  bright  Iho  flowery  sod, 

Wbere  first,  the  child's  glad  sphit  loves 

Its  oountrr  and  its  God." 
I  have  thus  spoken,  my  friends,  for  two  reasons.  First,  because  Hie  two 
idefls  which  I  have  named,  are  pecnliarlj  identified  with  our  gathering  to-daj; 
and  aecoadlj,  because  the  patriotic  element  is  strikingly  manifest  in  the  early 
history  of  o?ir  home.  I  say  ^ain  ow  home ;  for  whatever  our  present  social 
relations,  in  whatsoeTec  climes  we  may  dwell,  here  around  the  hearth-stones  of 
onryoath,  and  the  graves  of  the  departed,  must  forever  be  the  true  home  of 
our  hearts.  On  this  day  then,  consecrated  to  the  united  memories  of  Free- 
dom's birlh'time  and  our  own  biiHi-placc,  it  cannot  be  an  unpleasing  task  if 
we  review,  somewhat  at  length,  some  of  the  causes  which  have  rendered  both 
dear  to  our  best  affections.  Identified  as  was  our  town  with  the  earliest 
mai^fesiations  of  the  levq^ulionaiy  principle,  I  shall  be  pardoned,  if  iri 
reviewing  some  perh^s  familiar  aspects  of  our  town  history,  I  endeavor  to 
indicate  the  lineaments  of  tbat  resolute  spirit  which  fired  the  souls  of  our 
fethers,  and  still  marks  the  character  and  enterprise  of  (he  sons. 

It  is  Bnrke,  I  believe,  who  says  that,  "it  maybe  doubted  whether  the 
history  of  mankind  is  jet  complete  enough  to  furnish  grounds  fbr  a  sure 
theory  on  the  causes  which  necessarily  affect  the  ftirtanes  of  a  people.  I  am 
far,"  says  he,  "  from  denying  the  operation  of  such  causes,  bat  they  are 
infinitely  uncertmn,  and  much  more  obscure,  and  much  more  difficult  to 
trace,  than  the  foreign  caoaes  that  tend  to  raise,  to  depress,  and  sometimes, 
to  overwhelm  a  community.  It  is  often  impossible  to  find  any  proportion 
between  the  apparent  force  of  any  mora!  causes  we  may  assign,  and  their 
known  operaUon.  We  are  therefore  obliged  to  deliver  np  that  operation  to 
mere  chance,  or  more  piously,  perhaps,  more  rationally  to  the  occasional 
interposition  and  irresistible  hand  of  the  Great  Disposer."  In  the  spirit  of 
this  latter  proposition,  and  quite  in  accordance  with  the  general  laws  of 
Providence,  the  distinguished  Arch-deacon  Hare  remarks,  that,  "  if  any 
persons  are  to  be  selected  by  preference  for  the  peopling  of  a  new  country, 
Ihey  onght  rather  to  be  the  most  temperate,  the  most  energetic,  the  most 
pntdent  and  the  most  virtuous  in  the  whole  nation  ;  for  their  task  is  the  most 
arduous,  requiring  wisdom  to  put  forth  all  her  strength,  and  all  her  craft  fi)r 
its  worthy  execution.  Theb-  responsibility  Is  the  moat  weighty,  seeing  that 
upon  them,  the  character  Qf  a  whole  people  will  depend  for  ages."  A  senti- 
ment so  just,  may,  at  first  sight,  seem  inapplicable  to  the  history  Mid  charac- 
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teristics  of  a  limited  locality,  and  yet  I  cannot  bat  thick  that  no  trnlh  iu 
Kisceptible  of  clearer  proofs  tlian  that  the  trae  secret  of  enr  nation's  progress^ 
is  to  be  fonnd  in  ils  tmeat  proportions  in  our  New  England  town  histories. — 
Indeed,  is  it  not  trae,  that  that  mighty  power  which  reformed  and  re4Dstate(l 
tbe  English  Constitution  in  the  times  of  the  Commonwealth,  drew  ils 
frusbost  and  healthiest  life  from  the  limited  localities  of  the  English  towns  ? 
It  may  be  s^d,  that  an  indiscriminate  and  dispioportionate  taxation  laid  its 
hand  heaviest  upon  these  minor  parts  of  the  body  politio  ]  but  in  the  &ce  of 
overwhelming  inSuences  from  the  great  centres  of  poiiticiil  action,  tosistance  on 
the  part  of  viHago  s,ad  hamlet,  argues  a  batter  and  higher  life,  a  power  of  right 
perception  inversely  proportionate  sometimes,  to  the  obscurity  of  its  sources. 
In  those  views  I  am  happy  to  be  sustainod  iry  an  authority,  certoinly  not 
to  be  disputed  here  amid  the  scenes  of  hie  early  distinction.  Says  the 
distinguished  Attorney-General  irf  the  United  Slates,  in  the  preface  to  his' 
well  condensed  history  of  Newburypoct,  "  in  many  countries,  and  no  where 
more  remarkably  than  here,  the  hisl«ry  of  towns  is  a  very  important  part  ia 
the  history  of  the  nation ;"  and  in  aaothor  connection  he  remarks  that  "  towns 
are  nothing  bnt  the  elements  of  nations,  and  whatever  affects  the  latter, 
atFects  tbe  former  in  the  same  degree."  Pursuing  the  idea  then,  I  remark, 
that  the  conditions  incident  to  the  proper  peopJing  of  a  new  country,  seent 
to  have  been  most  fully  met  in  the  character  of  the  lottlors  of  our  New- 
England  towns  ;  pardon  me  if  I  say,  that  in  an  efiinent  degree  do  they  seem 
to  have  marked  tbe  founders  of  the  ancient  town  of  Newbury.  I  have  read 
the  bumble  records  of  their  corporate  life  from  the  first  settlement  in  1635  to- 
but  little  purpose,  if  the  impressiou  of  their  temperance,,  thiar  prudence,  their 
virtue  and  energy,  has  not  been  a  most  clear  and  decided  one.  Originally 
fth  1  in  the  main,  at  hcane  termed  "landed  pioprielois,"  tbey  meet 
(h  th  ondition  essential  to  the  permanent  condition  of  a  state  ,  for  the 
tr  tigt  a  state,  humanly  speaking,  ctaisists  not  m  its  population,  or 
w  al  h  knowledge,  or  in  any  other  such  heartless  and  merely  scientific 
n  ut   in  the   number  of  its  landed   proorietors  "    "  Ail  ancient 

says  Niebuhr  when  apeikmg  of  Numa  and  abo-ia  all  Moses, 
re  d  h  result  of  their  ordinances  tor  virtue,  civilorder  and  goodmanneia, 
on  securing  landed  property,  or  at  least  the  hereditary  possession  of  land  to- 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  citizens."  It  is  reasonable  to  presume  then,, 
that  iiabits  acquired  in  the  care  and  disposition  of  propecty  in  England,  and. 
appEed  to  the  allotments  mada  to  the  eatly  settlements,  exhibited  then 
influence  in  a  marked  degree  in  a  settlement  so  distinguished  ita  the  number 
of  such  proprietors  aa  that  of  Newbury.  In  reviewing  the  records  of  the 
town,  it  is  quila  easy  to  see  bow  soon  the  idea  and  rights  of  property  were 
developed.  Passing  along  those  records  antil  the  period  of  the  ineotporatioc! 
of  Newburjport,  the  operation  of  Ibis  fact  of  property  upon  every  tuwri 
ordinance  for  the  public  good  is  constantly  evident.  Especially  is  it  manifest 
in  its  relation  to  that  spirit  of  enterprise  which  has  always  emineoiljr 
characterized  the  inhabitants  of  both  towns. 
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It  roust  not  be  forgotten,  however  that  there  were  elements  of  piety  and 
cniture  by  which  the  fathera  of  oar  town  were  largely  distmgniahed.  In 
every  estimate  of  the  causes  of  the  prosperity  of  New  England,  the  aj^umenC 
from  pcoprietorship  aeq^nires  overwhelming  force  when  viewed  m  the  light 
of  that  prsjetieal  piety  and  consequent  mental  discrimmation,  which  as  It  was 
the  chiefest  glory  of  our  fathers,  wdl  hereafter  prove  then  crown  In  these 
later  days  we  are  quite  too  much  m  the  habit  of  identifying  religion  only 
wifli  the  seatiments  and  tasles  We  practically  dissociate  it  from  ils  political 
and  social  relations;  we  isolate  lis  inflaences  trom  those  (onuections,  in 
which  in  the  wisdom  of  Ood  it  was  intended  to  e\ert  some  of  its  highest 
and  holiest  Ijenefactions.  Bat  we  much  mistake  the  secret  of  that  energy  of 
will  and  purpose,  that  activity  in  deed,  that  early  respectability  which  we  are 
proud  to  eomiaemorate  in  our  local  history  I  aay  we  mnch  mistake  the 
secret  power  of  these,  if  ^Icr  all,  they  were  not  the  product  of  the  Puritan 
piety.  When  Macaulay  depicls  the  grand  lineaments  of  the  Puritan  in  the 
political  strifes  of  the  saveuleonth  cenlury,  he  draws  thefeatnros  of  that  same 
spirit  as  tJie  vital  ingredient  of  success  in  every  other  relation.  When  iu 
burning  and  glowing  rhetoric  he  says  of  them,  that  "  they  were  men  whose 
minds  had  derived  a  peculiar  character  from  the  daily  contemplation  of 
saperior  beings  and  eternal  interests,"  he  no  more  surely  touches  the  key 
note  of  their  triumph  over  despotism  at  home,  than  he  Uaces  out  ^e  peculiar 
source  of  the  success  of  like  minds  in  more  peaceful  walks.  That  same  eye 
which  could  look  calmly  upon  the  stoVmy  battle,  because  it  had  first  looked 
upward  to  God  ;  that  same  heart  which  quailed  not  amid  the  hurricane  of  the 
charge,  because  it  was  at  peace  with  its  Maker,  these  were  the  same,  which 
in  civil  and  social  aspects,  were  distinguished  for  a  precision  of  view,  a  cool- 
ness of  judgment,  and  an  inmutability  of  purpose  "  which  some  have  thought 
inconsistent  with  religion,  but  which  were  in  fact  the  necessary  effects  of  it," 
And  although  wo  may  not  always  be  able  to  connect  our  own  ancestry 
directly  with  the  Puritan  of  the  commonwealth,  yet  there  is  a  marvellous 
likeness  stamped  upon  their  character  and  habits.  There  is  the  same 
acknowledgement  of  God  in  the  ascription  of  every  event  to  His  will ;  there 
is  the  same  subjection  of  every  impulse  of  mind  and  heart,  to  the  one  over- 
powering sentiment  of  God,  and  duty  to  him ;  there  is  the  same  idea  of  a 
practical,  present,  ever-judging  God  as  the  grand  arbiter  of  every  act,  and  iJie 
irnest  bond  of  every  social  and  domestic  institution. 

I  combine  then  these  characKrislios  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  our  town  as 
among  the  chief  causes,  at  least,  of  their  succeeding  social  and  commercial 
dislinetion ;  I  unhesitatingly  afiSrm  my  belief,  that  in  these  combined,  heav- 
enward and  temporal  aspects  of  the  history  of  our  New  England  towns,  early 
distinguished  for  stable  and  uniform  growth,  respectability  and  social  impor- 
tance, will  be  found  the  talisman  of  any  real  prosperity  or  progress  in  any 
community,  however  humbie  and  limited  its  locality.  When  then  I  read  the 
homely  records  of  Newbury,  (and  it  is  to  these  that  we  must  resort  in  anv 
4" 
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analysis  of  tho  prosperitj  and  enteipriae  of  our  own  town)  when  I  mart  at! 
intecvals,  tlie  quick  perception,  of  local  advaulages,  for  various  and  usefu!i 
pursuits  ;  when  I  see  the  furest  bending  its  burthen  to  the  sturdy  stroke  of" 
the  artjticer,  and  the  hroad  strcara  along  whose  banks  our  bojliood  revelled,. 
Kfting  upon  its  breast  the  graceful  results  of  his  handiwork  ;  when  shoctlj  I 
read  that  the  skill  of  the  early  mechanic,  gave  a  name  and  a  fame  to  the 
naval  architecture  of  those  periods,  connecting  our  birth-place,  even  with  the 
interests  of  the  mother  Jand  by  tliese  tokens  of  its  industry ;  wbeu  I  find  the* 
ocean  made  tributaiy  to  its  enterprise,  and  that  important  fishing  interest 
developing  its  energies,  whieh  io  later  times  has  become  an  object  of  national 
concernment;  when  to  these  I  add  the  diligent  cultivation  of  the  soil,  making' 
it  fo  rival  from  the  remotest  periods,  even  the  rural  homes  of  England,  I 
Biuat  class  all  these  as  the  legitimate  result  erf  faith  in  God,  combined  witb 
its  genuine  offspring,  honest  and  earnest  difigenoe  amid  the  works  and  gifts 
of  His  hand. 

In  entenng  thns  tar  apoQ  the  causes  of  tbat  importance  which  has  already 
attached  to  the  social  and  commercial  aspects  of  the  place  of  our  nativity,  I 
have  passed  behind  the  record  of  its  own  separate  municipal  exislenoe.  I  , 
have  done  thns  because  I  believe  that  in  any  estimate  of  social  as  of  mdividnaif 
ehaJ-acter,  the  influence  of  maternity,  so  to  speak,  must  always  largely  enter. 
We  who  are  gathered  here  to-day,  must  not  forget  our  Grandmother,  "Ould 
Newberry,"  in  honoring  Her  daaghtcr  and  our  mother.  As  those  of  us  of 
maturer  years  have  lo-day  either  embraced  our  mothers,  or,  alas  I  lingered 
at  their  graves,  how  has  the  memory  fastened  upon  one  in  that  charmed 
circle  of  home,  whose  departure  has  remmded  us 

"How  grows  in  Paradiso  our  store." 
How  has  recollection  identified  one  venerable  form,  and  one  gentle  and  loving 
countenance,  to  whoao  presence  and  counsels  in  our  youth,  we  must  ascribe . 
quite  as  much  as  to  any  other,  whatever  of  pious  and  manly  stature  we  have 
attained.  A  godly  grandmother  I  Oh,  it  is  one  of  the  choicest  gtfis  of 
heaven!  May  wa  go  hence  to  the  strife  of  life,  inspired  by  the  memory,  and 
invigorated  in  heart,  by  the  teaifal,  yet  sweet  remembrance  of  Uiose  holy 

When  I  come  then  to  a  brief  review  of  the  history  of  our  own  town,  I  must 
turn  again  to  Newhnry  for  ihe  formative  inQuenees  in  some  degree,  of  that 
culture  and  refinement  which  early  diatingaished  the  inhabitants  of  our  own 
town.  The  Act  for  the  incorportion  of  Newbiiryport  passed  in  1764,  in  part 
reads  thus.  "  Whereas  the  town  of  Newbury  is  very  large,  and  the  inbab- 
itants  of  that  part  of  it  who  dwell  by  the  water-side  there,  are  mostly 
merchants,  traders  and  artificers  j  and  tlie  inhabilants  of  the  other  parts  arc 
chiefly  husbandmen,  by  means  whereof  many  difficollies  and  disputes  have 
arisen  in  managing  their  public  affairs  ;  be  it  enacted,  &c."  In  his  "Picklo 
for  the  Knowing  Ones,"  that  erudite  and  classical  scholar,  the  late  Lord 
Timothy    Dexter   presents  as  with  the  interpretation  of  some  of  these 
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difficultws.  With  tiial  felicity  of  idua  which  marked  liis  speculations,  whether 
in  trade  Or  literature,  quite  as  much  as  the  absence  of  punetuation  distin- 
guishes tlie  latlfir,  he  eleeanlly  wmarka,  that  "Woubry  peapel  groud  strong, 
the  farmers  wis  !2  out  of  20,  thay  wanted  to  have  the  offesers  in  the  contiy' 
the  lamed  in  seeport  wanted  to  have  them  there,  fite  thaj  wood,  in  Law  they 
went  to  Jinval  Oon  to  be  sot  of  ******  go  much  for  mad  people 
ofLaming  makes  them  mad."  At  the  expense  of  disturbing  the  gravityof 
Ihia  occasion,  I  hare  introduced  this  extract,  because  lilie  all  the  theories  of 
^t  sage  writer,  it  undoubtedly  conlains  a  genu  of  truth.  Industry  and  civil 
order  upon  a  religious  basis,  creat*  iatelleetual  neoessides.  No  people  are  eo 
snre  to  attain  to  the  highest  and  most  discriminating  culture  as  a  godly 
people.  The  edntation  of  the  morals  involves  as  a  grand  sequence,  the 
highest  scale  of  mental  and  social  refinement.  I  hold  then  to  the  practical 
Bible  philosophy  of  our  fathers  of  Newbury  as  one  antecedent  at  least  of 
those  mwkei  intellectual  features  early  discoverable  in  the  inhabitants  of 
Newbnryport;  acd  I  regard  it,  m  before  intimated,  as  the  basis  of  that 
distinction  in  political  far-sightedness  and  honesty  in  literary  eminence,  in 
commercial  and  social  position,  which  I'eara  New  England  to.day  to  the  very 
cap-stone  of  the  social  strnctore.  The  New  England  mind  I  my  friends,  if 
jou  would  find  its  sonrce,  yoa  must  look  heavenward.  Its  ancestry  is  above  i 
its  fathers  are  in  tie  skies ;  and  as  to-day,  yoa  look  abroad  upon  its  splendid' 
triumphsjttthegreat  names  which  adorn  ita  history;  yon  must  bofc  upon 
them  only  as  the  reflected  glories  of  thostj  godly  souls  who  novr  "shine  as 
the  stafs  forever  and  ever." 

To  that  already  mentioned  must  be  added  that  other  element  derived  from 
the  contact  of  the  early  commerce  of  our  town  with  foreign  conntries.  An 
enterprising  commerce,  while  it  mast  he  classed  among  the  offspring  of  an 
,  ealai^  moral  and  intelleclual  progress,  is  also  possessed  of  a  most  powerful, 
reactive  energy.  Upon  its  I'efiuent  wave,  it  bears  back  from  older  and  more 
cultivated  shores,  somewhat  of  the  spoil  of  its  advancing  tide ;  and  I  cannot 
but  think  that  the  philosophy  of  the  high  reputation  which  our  t^wn  has 
always  sustained,  in  the  particulars  mentioned,  is  very  directly  to  be  sought 
in  the  extent  of  its  early  commercial  connections.  In  such  a  presence  as  this 
it  were  saperfluous  indeed  to  cite  proofs  of  this  relation  of  commei-ce  to 
cultnre.  The  world  is  girdled  to-day  by  (he  golden  cinctare  of  a  splendid 
commerce,  and  from  the  claspiog  of  Christianity  with  the  minor  results  of 
Eastern  and  ancient  trade  down  to  the  era  of  discovery,  and  from  that  period 
to  their  pi'esent  reunion  upon  the  shores  of  Japan,  it  is  radiant  with  the 
claslering  jewels  of  literature  and  art.  It  can  be  no  wonder,  then,  to  para- 
phrase the  language  of  the  local  authority  before  quoted,  that  the  sea-port  of 
Newbury  became  the  cultivated  and  refined  muuioipality  of  Newburyport. 
And  while  all  engaged  in  that  foreign  intercourse  may  not  thns  eariy  have 
partaken  of  these  influences,  yet  I  venture  to  affirm,  that  in  this  theory  may 
be  found  the  solution  of  that  intelligence,  that  practical  skill,  that  largo 
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information  and  those  g«nsroiii  qualities  of  lieart,  ivMch  hate  everywiiere 
and  always  placed  llie  merchants  and  navigators  of  our  native  l«wn  in  the 
very  foremost  rank  in  their  several  professions. 

la  entire  accordance  with  my  position,  then,  is  the  gratifying  faet  that 
almost  the  fivat  act  of  our  town  after  ita  incorporation,  was  the  establishment 
of  three  largo  public  schools  ;  and  the  committee  report,  "  that  as  the  inhab- 
itants have  now  the  long  desired  privilege  of  being  well  served  with  schools, 
and  as  they  have  been  heretofore  liberal  in  the  support  of  private  ones,  we 
iMnk  it  proper  that  the  public  schols  should  be  honorably  Bnpported," 
Honotahln  snpporled  !  the  term  itself  argues  that  high  estimate  of  education 
which  [a  the  legitimate  effect  of  causes  hitherto  adduced.  Let  that  record 
never  be  blotted  out  from  the  annais  of  our  town,  let  it  go  down  to  the 
generaUoos  to  come,  that  the  two  earliest  acts  of  its  corporate  life,  were  its 
protest  gainst  tyranny,  and  its  pledge  to  the  ftee  and  equal  edneation  of 
its  children.  Blessed  be  God,  that  to  this  hour  its  voice  and  its  acts  have 
been  for  the  honorable  educational  support  of  ita  sons  and  daughters ;  and 
thrice  blessed  the  fact,  that  ita  fruits  are  gathered  in  all  lands,  in  the 
intelligence,  the  nsefnlnesa,  and  the  honor  of  the  saeeesaive  recipients  of  its 
liberal  benetaetiona.  "It  is  believed  by  competent  judges,"  says  Coffin  in  his 
valuable  hiatory,  "  that  no  town  has  done  more  for  the  cause  of  education,  in 
proportion  to  its  means,  than  the  town  of  Kewburjport." 

There  is  a  brilliant  page  in  onr  local  history,  my  friends,  which  may 
perhaps,  find  its  philosophical  connections  best  developed  at  this  point  in  my 
subject.  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  character  of  refinement  aod 
culture  which  marked  our  town  among  others  of  the  old  commercial  ones  of 
New  England,  was  the  product  of  intellectual  conditions  and  commercial, 
relations,  themselves  begotten  by  the  God-directed  enei^es  of  our  ancestora 
of  Newbury.  So  far  as  eertiun  departments  of  mere  professional  life  are 
concerned,  it  is  quite  easy  to  see,  that  an  active  and  stirring  seaport  creates 
other  necessities  which  attract  the  professional  supply,  The  legal  profession, 
for  instance,  finds  its  largest  exercise  in  the  variety  of  contested  interests 
ever  incident  to  the  business  relations  of  snch  a  locality.  The  medical,  must 
of  course  find  tts  lai^est  field  in  the  great  eentces  of  population  and  trade  : 
while  that  other,  which  from  the  earliest  periods  haa  interwoven  its  influences 
\aw>  the  fabric  of  the  policy  and  training  of  Hew  England,  will  always  be 
identified  with  the  character  and  growth  of  a  high  moral  and  social  condition. 
But  there  mnst  be  something  inherently  peculiar  in  that  society,  which  finds 
its  affinities  in  the  very     g  rd  artm 

Mere  business  necessit  es    ra  m  ta 

and   the  demand  are  P  m 

product  of  a  cultivated     il  ff  to 

which  it  is  transferred,        da  trm  g        hi 

this  position  then  be  co  m  d 

professional  character  o  whg  mtadasprod 
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part  of  our  social  inheritancse.  It  la  this  cliem:51]7  of  causes  to  which  I  have 
referred,  which  has  diffused  honored  hand  honorable  names  along  the  tablets 
of  ourbcal  history.  Sewail,  Bradburj,  Parsons,  Jaclison,  the  Lowells,  and 
Greanleaf  among  oar  native  bom,  of  the  legal  profession.  Adams,  "the 
old  man  eloquent,"  Paine,  the  brilliant  eulogist,  IQng,  the  polished  anibassa- 
dor  at  St.  James's,  and  Thateher,  among  our  adopted  ones,  and  Wilde,  the 
eminent  jurist,  of  the  living,  Sawyer,  and  Svrett,  ■'  the  physician,  the  scholar 
and  the  gentleman,"  and  Nojes,  the  sage  andshrevi'd,  of  the  same  profession, 
among  onr  native  bom,  and  Bradatreet  the  honest  and  self-sacraficing,  Verg- 
nLes  and  Preaeott  among  the  adopted,  and  Jackson,  among  the  living  of  that 
profession.  Barnard  and  Cary,  and  Webber  and  Bass,  Pearson  and  Spring, 
and  one  knoivn  wherever  a  pure  ffuth  extendi  its  influences,  and  who  to-dav 
survives  among  you.  May  I  not  name  him— Dana— whose  venerable  form  and 
features  it  yet  delights  us  to  heboid. 

"Doctuset  expertus  in  reli^one,  et  arbiter  eleganliarum."  These  are 
among  our  treasures,  and  these  among  the  honored  names  in  whom  we  to-day 
glory.  AndtotheaemaylnOtaddthenaniesofCrossand  Dalton,  Stocher 
andFarris;  of  Greenleaf  and  Titcomb,  Tracy,  Brown  and  BarHett;  the 
Johnsons  and  Wheelwrights,  and  Gushing,  Wills,  Clark  and  Stoiy,  among 
our  merciants.  Perkins  and  Pike  and  Enapp— nay  of  many  another 
departed  one  in  various  walks,  whoso  fame  in  these  is  matter  not  simply  of 
local,  but  of  world-wide  relations.  And  in  our  own  times  upon  what  a  harvest 
of  conimerdal,  literary  and  professional  results  can  we  not  look.  Law,  the 
"motherofpeaceandjoy,"has  chosen  hence  some  of  the  traest  and  most 
fearless  interpreters  of  her  own  majestic  utterances.  Science  ha^  here  trained 
up  some  of  the  noblest  craftsmen  amid  her  cnegies  and  her  adiptationa 
Poetry,  amid  our  greeu  slopes,  and  from  the  margin  of  our  own  silver 
Merrimack,  has  bid  some  of  her  own  sweetest  rivulets  to  glide,  «hile  over 
the  wide  earth  are  diffused  radii  of  iniellectuiil  and  moral  light,  illanunaiinti 
and  blessing  others,  yet  finding  the  central  source  of  their  usefulne'^a  and 
dislanction  in  this  the  homo  of  the  warm  and  grateful  heart  BLloied 
.   Mother '. 

"  Gratnm  est  qnod  patriae  cives  populosqne  dedi-.li  " 


Itiswithsingular  and  generous  pride,  that  on  this  national  jubilee,  wo  thp 
sons  and  daughters  of  HewburypoM;,  can  regard  her  birth-time  as  identified 
with  that  of  the  nation.  Hewburyport  was  emphatically  cradled  amid  the 
political  storms  which  immediMely  preceded  the  Eevolulion  Her  eariiast 
inspirations  were  amid  thai  atmosphere  of  self-denying  and  lofty  resistance  to 
injustice,  which,  charged  with  power  under  the  attrition  Of  the  Stamp-act  and 
ita  succeeding  irapositJons,  developed  its  lightnings  in  the  battle  fires  of  the 
Eevolution.  Her  earliest  words  were  the  manly  and  true  utteiancee  of  that 
older  spirit  of  freedom,  which  found  its  occasion,  rather  than  its  origin,  in  the 
measures  of  the  Koyal  Govemment,  Her  first  writing-book,  the  town  record^ 
bad  for  its  copies,  Loyalty  and  Liberty ;  but  liberty  at  all  hazards.  Her  first 
reading-book  was  that  immortal   Declaraljon  of  Independence,  which  is 
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sounded  to-ilay  in  the  ears  of  more  than  twenty-five  millions  of  men.  Her 
first  school  was  one  of  peculiar  and  trying  discipline,  but  tbs  scholar  standa 
fbrih  at  this  hoar  the  mature  and  hoaored  matron,  and  "  her  ehihlren  rise  up 
and  call  her  blessed."  It  was  my  pleasing  duty,  some  years  since,  to 
transcribe  from  the  town  records,  the  proceedings  of  the  rarious  meetings 
preceding  and  daring  the  revolutionary  contest ;  and  I  well  remember  at  that 
time,  while  as  yet  the  causes  and  relations  of  that  contest  were  somewhat 
undefined  to  my  mind,  the  thrill  and  throb  which  accompanied  the  tranaerip- 
tion.  I  believe  that  no  nobler  sentiments  were  uttered,  and  no  greater 
sacrifices  made  in  any  quarter  of  our  land,  during  that  stirring  period,  than 
in  this  our  own  town.  Prom  the  copy  of  inalructions  given  to  Dudley  Atkins, 
the  representative  in  1765  to  the  Gieneral  Court  of  the  Province,  down  through 
the  letter  of  advice  to  the  citiaens  of  Boston,  from  the  pen  of  John  LoweD, 
npon  the  non-importation  agreement;  and  from  this,  and  the  agreement  to 
that  act,  throughont  every  town  document  bearing  upon  the  principles  and 
duties  involved,  there  is  ever  lo  be  heard  the  grand  roll  of  that  snb  bass  of 
freedom,  which  from  the  limes  of  Millon,  and  Hampden,  and  Eassell,  aad 
Sidney,  baa  given  tone  and  accompanymcnt  to  the  voices  of  the  free.  And 
adequately  to  conceive  of  the  value  of  these  sentimonta,  we  must  leam 
something  of  the  corresponding  sacrifices.  No  strain  soars  so  high  toward^ 
heaven,  none  has  snch  power  over  the  heart,  as  that  of  resolution  and  prdse 
under  afiiiction.  No  prayer  so  directly  enters  heaven,  none  partakes  so  much 
of  the  heavenly  spirit  as  that  which  rises  amid  the  depression  of  temporal 
cireumslances ;  and  so  with  the  voices  and  invocations  of  patriotism ;  theii 
gennjneness  and  worth  are  only  properly  estimated,  when  she  herself  is 
tearful,  yet  erect  and  graceful,  amid  the  ruins  of  commercial  and 
prosperity.  "  We  have  not  always  done  justice,"  says  Mr.  Webster,  " 
merits  and  sufik-ings  of  those  who  sastained  on  their  property  and  mes 
subsistence  the  great  burthen  of  the  war.  Nobler  records  of  palriotisii 
no  where  than  in  those  of  the  New  England  towns.  Ifo  where  can  be  found 
higher  proofs  of  a  spirit  that  was  ready  to  pledge  all,  to  hazard  all,  to  sacrifice 
all  in  the  cause  of  the  country.  The  voice  of  Otis  and  of  Adams  in  F; 
Hall,  found  its  full  and  true  echo  in  the  little  councils  of  the  interior  ti 
and  if  within  the  ConHnental  Congress,  patriotism  sho  '  1 

it  did  not  there  exist  more  truly,  nor  burn  more  ferven  di  re 

the  day  more  anxious,  nor  the  night  more  sleepless,  it  m        rd 

prayer  to  God  for  snccor,  and  it  put  forth  in  no  greate       gr  ul 

its  effort,  and  the  energy  of  its  whole  soul  and  spirit  m 

than  in  the  small  asserabliea  of  the  towns." 

It  is  peculiarly  true,  that  every  record  of  our  town  from  p     n  to 

the  close  of  the  Eevolntion,  is  nobly  in  keeping  wi  mi 

Webster.    Listen  to  the  vote  of  August  3,  1774, 'Tot      T  wn  wi 

stand  by  the  result  of  the  Congress,  even  if  it  be  to  to        g 

trade ;"  and  this  too  in  a  town  whose  very  life  blood  must  be  diamed  by  the 
passage  of  such  act.    Listen  to  the  modest  journal  of  laeut.  Paul  Lunt : — 
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"May,  1775,  marched  from.  Newbury  port  witli  sixty  men  ;  Ezra  Lunt,  com- 
mander, June  16,  our  men  intrenched  on  a  hiil  beyond  Bunker's  hill.  Jnno 
17,  the  Kegularfl  landed  troops,  and  we  engaged  them."  Sixty  men  in  one 
company  from  Kewbnryport  at  Buoker  hiUl  Listen  to  the  record  of  1776. 
"  Voted,  That  if  the  honorable  Congress  should,  for  the  safety  of  the  United 
Colonies,  declare  them  independent  of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  this 
town  will,  with  thek  lires  and  fortunes,  support  them  in  the  measure."  Sons 
and  daughlflrs  !  our  mother  anticipated  the  Bcclaration  of  Independence,  and 
practically  avowed  her  devotion  to  freedom,  and  that  almost  in  (he  very  words 
of  the  Declaration,  on  May  31s(,  1776.  And  let  me  add,  that  as  she  was 
among  the  first  to  strike  the  blow  which  severed  the  States  from  their  mother 
land,  so  was  she  the  very  first  to  gire  the  token  of  their  re-union  in  a  mighty 
mercan^e  bond,  which,  let  ns  imst,  may  be  one  of  prosperity  and  peace 
forever.  The  first  American  flag  which  floated  in  the  British  waters,  after 
the  cessation  of  hostilities,  was  disphiyed  in  the  river  Thames  from  the  Comte 
,  de  Girasae,  Capt.  Nicholas  Johnson,  of  Newburyport. 

These  records  form  but  a  meagre  portion  of  what  might  be  adduced  as 
illustrative  of  the  spirit  and  acts  of  our  fathers  in  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty. 
Nobly  did  the  town  second  her  votes  by  means  and  men,  It  contributed 
Jargely  to  all  levies  and  supplies.  On  almost  every  hattle-Beld  was  the  blood 
of  her  children  shed ;  and  their  bones  are  in  the  keeping  of  the  hallowed 
monnments  of  then'  glory.  In  the  naval  contesla  of  that  period,  her  sons  are 
distinguished  among  the  bravest  of  the  brave.  The  eaglo  eye  of  Paul  Jones 
fastened  upon  two  of  her  children  for  his  chief  olHcers.  Henry  and  Cutdng 
IiUBt,  (the  son  of  one  of  whom  we  hope  is  here  present)  stood  with  him  amid 
the  battle  and  the  wreck ;  while  in  private  enierprize,  none  displayed  more  of 
gallant  daring  than  the  hardy  seamen  of  Newbury  and  Newburyport.  Some 
estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  numbers  from  our  own  town,  engaged  in  what 
was  practically  the  navy  of  the  Bevolulion,  from  the  tact  that  twenty-two 
vessels  and  nearly  one  thousand  men,  from  the  towns  of  Newbury  and  New- 
buryport, were  lost  at  sea  during  the  war.  And  it  was  not  thehope  of  gain 
alone  which  prompted  these  enterprizes  of  our  fathers :  nay,  rather  it  was  the 
determination  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  State  by  individual  exertion, 
which  made  the  seamen  of  our  town  the  peers  of  the  disciplined  navy  of 
England,  in  many  a  bloody  and  triiunphant  battle  upon  the  deep. 

But  I  trespass  upon  your  patience  upon  this  point.  Let  me  only  add,  th  at 
upon  the  interests  of  no  town  in  our  country  did  the  burthen  of  the  political 
diEBcuiiies  of  our  national  history  press  more  heavily  than  upon  those  of 
Newburyport.  Shall  I  say  that  these  were  ondared  with  resignation  1  Shall 
I  not  t'ather  say  tliat  they  served  only  to  compact  and  mould  but  the  more 
beautifully  and  firmly  the  hondsof  patriotic  devotion  to  the  country?  With 
her  commerce  hampered  by  the  troubles  with  Prance  in  '98,  a  number  of  the 
inhabitants  agreed  to  build  and  equip  a  twenty^n  ship,  and  to  offer  her  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  In  their  letter  to  the  Government  they 
say,  "  They  heartily  wish  their  abilities  extended  beyond  their  present  offen 
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bat  the  immense  ravages  which  Jiava  been  commitled  on  their  property  by 
sea,  and  the  great  proportion  of  the  remaaiit  slill  at  risk,  forbid  them  further 
indulgeat^e  of  their  inclinations."  With  the  ceasaiiou  of  these  difficnldes, 
earae  tlie  season  of  prosperity.  With  new  eommercial  ties  binding  her  to  the 
prominent  ports  of  the  West  Indies  and  Europe,  the  counting  rooms  of  oar 
town  were  the  eommercial  scliools,  as  they  long  had  been,  to  which  came  the 
yonth  of  the  now  great  cities  of  the  Northern  States  for  their  mercantile 
education.  Newburyport,  Portsmouth,  and  Salem  were  the  ports  whose 
bnainessinlereaW  and  fecilities  gathered  together  the  clerks  of  1790,  and  from 
that  time  to  ISIO,  from  the  metropolis  of  our  own  State.  Those  with  whose 
interests  many  of  the  young  before  me  are  identified  in  Boston  and  Now 
York,  came  hither,  in  t/ieir  early  days,  for  the  training  which  Ihey  have 
imparted  to  you.  In  feithfnlness  to  those  interests,  in  your  various  stations 
remember  that  jon  honor  those  elder  merchants  of  our  own  town,  to  whose 
praeljcal  meroaatile  skill  many  of  the  most  prominent  of  yoar  employers  are 
indebl^  fbr  tileir  success. 

Adversity  followed  hard,  however,  upon  prosperity.  Aggressions  upon 
our  mercantile  iniereata  from  the  great  belligerents  of  Europe ;  the  depreasitig 
embargo;  the  Bre  of  iSil ;  the  war  of  1812-14— all  these  contracted  the  mer- 
cantile energies  of  the  town.  Nature  too,  seemed  to  combine  her  forces  to 
obstructing,  not  to  say  dcslrojing,  the  sources  of  her  fortune  and  happiness. 
Through  all  these  adverse  circumstances,  however,  the  spirit  of  the  fathers  in 
prosperity,  manifested  itself  in  the  sons.  Endurance,  fortitude,  hope—these 
were  but  the  minor  virtues  which  were  radiant  in  every  trial.  Busmess 
enei^  still  floated  on  the  bosom  of  the  whelming  wave,  and  was  borne  along 
into  other  channels  of  activity  and  success.  While  during  the  days  of  our 
youth,  our^other  wore  the  weeds  of  moummg  for  her  departed  glory,  she 
now  rejoices  in  the  alliances  of  her  children  with  the  offspring  of  her  own 
former  days  of  commercial  and  iBdustiial  distinction.  Her  ships,  giacefiil 
and  nnsujpasBod  under  the  moulding  hand  of  a  McKay,  a  Carrier  a  Jack- 
mau,  aai  theui  compeers,  slill  attract  llie  eye  and  command  the  purse  of  the 
merchant  princes  of  our  own  and  other  lands.  Her  manufectnrcrs,  inter- 
woven with  the  goldea  threads  of  her  well  improved  afflictions,  find  "  a  name 
anda  prase  inthevery  ends  of  the  earth."  Her  fisheries,  still  find  in  the  deep 
sea  line,  aa  it  goes  down  amid  the  storm  and  the  wave,  this  emblem  of  their 
own  hardy  endurance  and  peraeveranco  amid  difficulties.  Her  schools  still 
disseminate  and  enlarge  in  the  character  and  standing  of  her  sons,  the  (ruits 
of  her  early  culture  and  literary  distinction.  Her  sons,  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  whom  to-day  lay  their  laurels  at  her  feet,  challenge  their 
country's  admiration  in  their  various  walks,  and  her  daughters  are  still  the 
same  graceful  and  fair  ones  who  have  ever  adorned  the  households  and 
inspired  the  best  affections  and  deeds  of  her  sons.  May  we  not  apply  the 
words  of  (he  immortal  bard  then,  to  the  varied  fortunes  of  our  beloved  birth- 
place- 

"  Why  then, 
Should  we  with  cheeks  abashed  behold  our  works, 
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And  Uiink  them  almmes,  wliicli  were  indeed  naugbt  else 

But  ths  protracted  h-iala  of  great  Jove, 

To  find  persislive  oonstanoy  in  men  ? 

The  flHBness  of  which  metal  is  not  fonnd 

In  forttinB'B  love.    For  the  bold,  and  oowai-d, 

The  wiae  and  fool,  tha  artist  and  tmread. 

The  hard  and  soft,  aaam  all  affinea  and  kin: 

But  in  tbe  wind  and  tempest  of  bee  frown, 

Distinction  with  a  broad  and  powerfnl  hand. 

Puffing  at  all,  whinowE  tha  light  away, 

And  what  hath  masa  and  matter,  by  itself. 

Lies  rich  In  TU-lae,  and  u^mingled." 
I  couM  wih  tb.t  the™  .,„  time  »  dmll  .pon  oll»,  =.5«i,  rf  „,  „M„. 
Tbe  hour,  ajid  the  delightful  fealares  of  this  occaaion,  ivara  mo  that  I  mnet 
«Iose.  I  have  endeavored,  vei^  imperfectly,  to  tcace  ont  aomo  of  the  eonrees 
«f  that  marked  Elability  of  eharaoter,  and  "that  ontvard  and  earnest  spirit  of 
proens.  .hid,,  whether  in  prespnity  or  ad.eritr,  have  wrested  the  eire.m- 
stances  of  hottt  to  the  credit  and  honor  of  our  native  town,  linowledgo  and 
oulture  combined  win,  ludnstry,  on  th.  haals  of  Christian  prmciples  and 
•recltous,  form  a  bond  of  stable  union  and  ptogro.s  more  lirm  and  mon, 
permanent  than  that  which  unites  princes  and  statesmen  Tliey  give  rise  to 
considerations  whid,  tend  to  th.  constant  prnducSon  of  those  social  fcatu.s., 
•ud  those  onlursod  general  rcsnlt,  which  I  have  delmeatcd  as  connected  with 
•ur  c,wn  municipal  history.  They  an!  to  th,  eon.lctlon  «n  the  part  of  .», 
population,  that  "  all  an,  capahle  of  performing  nobl,  achievements  hei»le 
«plo,t.  and  slerhng  «,terpri.„.»  That  this  latter  h«,  be«,  tbelr  product 
iten,,  let  the  pages  from  our  Kevolntionary  and  later  history  prove.  Kay  that 
•hat  thoj  subject  and  ally  even  the  force,  of  ill  fortune  to  their  own  repriluc- 


,    J       , "■'""■■'-^.  l^'f'e  history  of  our  mother  and  her  son, 

W^lay  demonstrate.  When  tentyeight  years  ago,  your  former  historian 
made  the  slalemcul,  that  N.wburyport  -  had  never  yet  regained  her  pristine 
.levalon  m  prosperity  and  wealth,"  h.sawbeforo  him  only  the  mother  in  be, 
fan,  „d  her  cbildron  u.b.fHcnded,  save  by  her  memory  and  her  prindple. 
gmng  forth  from  her  gates  to  the  battle  with  foilnnc.  To-day.  in  her  second 
marrrag,  wrtk  nobl.  m,nuf«anri.g  industry,  she  sit,  ,uc«,ly  m  tl.e  sisterhood 
of  cit,.,,  «,d  welcomes  the  ohiidron  of  her  former  and  her  later  bridal  to  the 
affeciMus  and  the  bospitalitios  of  her  home. 

Bon.  .nd  daughters  of  Newh.ryport,  you  who  !,.„  been  long  soparated 
Irom  that  revered  mother,  your  character  (and  blessed  bo  God,  Hat  wl.rever 
,t  •found,,t„  unsurpassed  in  all  that  r«nd«.m.nhonerabI.,)  yonr  character 
is  the  legitimate  result  of  this  machinery  of  change  and  chance,  whose  working 
ha,  be.n  desoibod  to  yon  in  her  history.  If  under  ,be  onlgencie.  of  bTr 
depressron,  she  placed  you  I.  other  burds  for  the  completion  of  her  well  begnn 
Wtmng,  remember  that  she  sent  yon  forth  with  th.  memo,,  of  a  molSr's 
trmb,  ,u  your  minds,  and  the  prindple,  .„d  „.mpl,  of  a  noble  ancestry  in 
you,  tea,..,    Whcv.r  yon,  lot  iu  llfb  has  be,.  ca,t,  he,,  wa.  the  moulLg 
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energy  wbieli  imparted  Uie  capacity  for  whatever  distinguishes  jon  among 
men.  Tou  may  read  the  wisdom  and  blessings  of  their  training  in  the  name  s 
of  the  earnest  minded,  the  generous,  the  relined,  and  the  successful  ones, 
standing  out  in  glittering  eonstellation  from  the  face  of  her  time-liDiiored 
record.  If  many  of  these  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  her  prosperity,  yours  have 
seen  the  uses  and  fruits  of  her  adversity.  Ho  of  whom  Burke  remarks,  that 
"he  possessed  everything  of  discovery  the  most  penetrating,  evevlhing  of 
observation  on  human  life  the  most  diatinguishing,"  Lord  Bacon,  has  well 
awd,  that  "  Prosperity  is  the  blessing  of  the  Old  Testament,  adversity  of  the 
Hew."  Let  us  crown  our  mother  to-day,  with  a  garland  of  flowers  ot  her 
own  planting.  Let  us  minister  unto  her  happiness  trom  the  blessings  which 
a  good  Providence  has  bestowed  upon  her  own  transplanted  energies  in  our 
persona  and  eharacler.  Lot  us  to-day  drink  at  the  fountain  of  her  patriotism, 
let  us  scan  well  those  features  of  our  ancestry  whieh  are  reflected  from  its 
own  pure  and  placid  fcce.  Let  tlie  vision  teach  us  to  look  well  to  the  soiireeB 
and  the  eare  of  our  domestic,  social,  and  political  liappiness ;  let  the  draoght 
invigorate  us  for  high  ai.d  holy  activities  in  all  that  concerns  the  well  being 
and  perpetuity  of  onr  institutions  and  our  Union.  Nowhere  can  we  better 
kneel  in  prayer  for  God's  blessing  upon  these,  than  in  the  home  of  our  fathers ; 
from  no  place  can  vre  better  take  our  new  departnra  for  any  new  contest  in 
their  support,  than  from  this  hallowed  centre  of  their  atfections  and  inspira- 
tions.  Let  us  turn  from  the  voices  of  party  to  the  clearer  voices  and  teachings 
of  home.  Then  shall  we  go  fonJi  again  to  the  duties  and  trials  of  our  every 
relation  in  liffe,  blessed  with  a  higher  view  of  our  responsibilities,  inspired  by 
a  pnrer  sentiment  of  national  interest,  and  actuated  by  a  nobler  and  more 
expansive  desire  and  endeavor  for  the  truest  and  most  permanent  happines* 
and  gbry  of  our  country. 
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After  the  exercises  at  tlie  Chur*,  the  procession  formed  in 
the  order  in  whicli  it  was  to  enter  the  pavilion,  and  took  up  its 
line  of  march.  The  tent  was  a  spacious  one  capable  of  accom- 
modating two  thousand  persons,  and  was  erected  upon  the 
beautiful  and  level  lot  of  land  on  the  corner  of  Olive  and  Con*- 
grass  streete.  Tables  were  here  spread  for  nearly  six  hundred 
guests,  invited  by  the  city,  comprising  speakers  of  distinction, 
the  military,  engine  companies  and  others  ;  and  accommoda- 
tions were  reserved  for  such  as  were  disposed  to  purchase 
tickets.  Rows  of  tables  were  laid  the  entire  length  of  this 
huge  pavilion,  with  a  raised  cross  table  at  the  head  of  the  tent 
for  distinguished  speakers,  and  the  President,  Vice  Presidents, 
Toast  Master,  &g.  The  gentlemanly  caterer  had  not  forgot- 
ten that  important  and  somewhat  notable  corps,  the  reporters, 
to  whom,  in  bis  generosity,  he  assigned  the  best  seats  in  the 
arena.  It  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  gaze  upon.  The  long  rows 
of  white  dishes,  alternately  relieved  by  vases  of  flowers  and 
dishes  of  fruit,  was  enough  to  drive  to  madness,  appetites 
sharpened  by  such  labor  and  such  fasting.  However,  every 
plate  that  was  filled  was  not  emptied,  for  after  the  company 
had  thoroughly  eatisfied  their  hunger  there  appeared  enough 
and  to  spare  for  another  such  company.  ,  All  praise  falls  short 
of  doing  justice  to  that  popular  caterer,  Horace  Hamblet, 
Esq.,  the  landlord  of  the  Ocean  House,  who  provided  for  the 
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Everything  substantial,  fancilVil,  luisuriaiit,  dainty — all  t£at 
appetite  eoulJ  crave  or  taste  de'^ire,  ^as  spread  in  ''umptuous 
magnificence  upon  the  boards  ;  and  the  way  in  which  the  mul- 
titude partoot  was  icOTe  complimentary  to  Mr.  H.  than  any- 
thing we  could  write.  The  ©■rganizatiun  of  the  company  was 
as  followa : 

President— MOSES  DAVENPORT. 

VICB-PRBilDENTS, 

Josiah  Little,  Edward  Barrill, 

Samuel  T.  DeFord,  DaTJd  T.  Woodweli, 

Moses-  Newell,  West  Nuwbtg^,  Mark  Sjroons, 

Geoi^e  W.  Jaokmaa,  Jr.,  D-  Nojes,  Weit  Hewbury,, 

Joseph  B,  Moras,  Moses  Pettingell, 

Moses  Hale,  "William  E.  Currier, 

John  Porter,  Ehen  T.  Stone, 

James  Blood,  Stephen  Tilton,  Boston, 

Frederick  J.  Coffin,  William  H.  Tjler,  Calais^, 

Hearj  C.  Perkins,  William  H.  Huse, 

John  H.  Smith,  Stephen  W.  Maraton, 

Charles  J,  Brocbwaj,  Eiehard  8.  Spotiotdr, 

William  Grares,  Nathaniel  Hills. 

Toasx-Master— P.  K.  HILLS. 

After  the  company  had  entered  the- tent,  and  all  were  seated 
at  the  table,  the  President  rose  and  made  the  following  re- 


SOHS  OF  KEWEURTPOnT — 

Permit  ine  lo  congratulate  yon  on  this  interesting  meeting  ol  the  Sons  and 
former  residents  with  the  eitizens  of  this  beautiful  eity.  This  meeting  of 
friends  and  brothers  has  been  anticipated  by  our  dtrzens  for  tbe  past  few- 
weeks  Tfilb  the  most  intense  interest ;  and  I  express  but  the  s 
all,  when  I  say.  Welcome,  thrice  -welcome  so  the  Iiome  of  ynuc  e 


This  is  a  meeting  in  which  we  should  all  feel  the  deepest  interest  and  the 
most  profound  sympathy.  A  gathering  like  this,  that  brother  may  mees 
brother,  and  &iend  meet  friend,  cannot  hut  result  in  lasting  gsod. 

I  will  now  ask  your  attention  while  the  Divine  blessing  is  invoked  by  tlia- 
dmplidn  of  the  day. 


The  chaplain  of  the  occasion,  Rev.  Samuel  Clark,  of  PhiL- 
adelphia,  then  invoked  divine  grace  upon  the  repast ;  when 
the  company  began  to  satisfy  a  hunger  -which  a  long  aniS 
arduous  march  had  aharpened.. 
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After  the  company  bad  thoroughly  refreshed  the  physical 
nan,  the  President  called  them  to  order  by  tbe  annexed  brief 


Friends  anb  Sosa  prom  Abkoad— 

The  titizcns  of  the  place  of  jour  birth  find  former  home,  are  most  happy  to 
meet  jou  on  this  ihe  aniiiversiiry  of  our  National  Independence,  and  we 
bid  yon  welcome  to  the  hospitalitios  of  oar  city. 

In  looking  round  this  assembly,  and  seeing  so  many  of  our  sons  here,  gifted 
with  the  highest  order  of  talent  and  eloquence,  well  may  we  yoar  friends  and 
brothers,  expect  a  rich  intellectual  treat ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  calling  ont 
jome  of  the  talent  and  eloquence  of  some  of  our  sons  and  former  residents,  I 
will  call  upon  the  toast-master  for  the  first  regular  toast, 

Hia  speech  having  terminated  amid  the  cheering  of  tbe 
multitude,  he  proceeded  to  announce  tbe  toast-master,  Philip 
K. -Hills,  Eac[.,  who  read  the  regular  toasts  in  a  loud  and  dis- 
tinct voice,  which  were  responded  to  by  persons  in  the  manner 
given  below. 

The  EeUiraed  Sons  of  Newburi/port — who  by  their  talents,  character  and 
attainments,  have  mads  her  came  so  bonombly  known  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land. 

The  President  called  npon  Hon.  George  Lunt,  of  Boston, 
late  U.  S.  Attorney,  who  responded  as  follows : 

Me.  Mayoh,  Gentlemes  and  Fbibnds  :  I  gladly  fnifil  tbe  duty  which 
has  deyoived  apon  me  by  the  arrangements  of  the  occasion,  of  responding  to 
the  sentiment  which  has  just  been  announced.  I  congratulate  yon  upon  the 
auspicious  arrival  of  this  great  and  happy  day.  I  congratulate  yon  upon 
those  feelings,  so  honorable  t«  the  authorities  and  inhabitants  of  onr  ancient 
and  beautiful  town,  which  has  prompted  this  call  for  the  return  of  ila  sons 
and  daughters  to  the  place  of  their  birth — and  upon  those  kindling  emotioni 
which  have  caught  the  same  impulse  from  city  to  city  and  from  town  to  town, 
and  uniting  in  one  common  current  have  home  the  returning  pilgrims  home 
fzoia  many  a  distant  shrine,  to  mingle  their  hearts  upon  the  altar  of  a  com- 
mon and  sacred  devotion- 
It  is  Ihns  that  this  gathering  affords  the 'most  gratifying  evidence,  that  the 
young  have  been  unseduccd  by  newer  scenes  int<i  forgetfalness  of  what  should 
be  most  dear  to  them,  that  the  lapse  of  lime  has  not  been  able  to  obliterate 
in  those  of  maturer  years  the  memory  of  early  and  valued  impressions.  And 
I  hold  this  to  be  most  honorable  and  true  to  the  better  instincts  of  onr  nature, 
and  those  higher  motives  and  principles  of  our  being,  which  reason  and 
reflecUon  and  experience  confirm.    For  whoever  is  not  true,  if  there  be  any 
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such,  to  tliosc  dear  and  sacred  agsocintioas,  wMch  in  all  s.gei  and  Ci 
have  bonnii  ihe  hearts  of  men  to  the  place  of  their  fdthei's  gravoe  and  of  their 
own  boyish  sports — to  the  scenes  among  which  their  first  lies  of  friendship 
and  earliest  don^estie  and  religioua  impressions  ware  formed — mnat  be  dead' 
to  whatever  rdi^es  human  nature  above  tha  degradations  of  mere  animal 


Happ;  is  it  for  us  and  for  ;on,  that  this  daj  affords  such  proof  that  thess 
ties  have  not  been  foi^otlen  or  disregarded  by  those  who  claim  origin  hero;, 
that  amidst  the  cares  and  vidssitudes,  of  life,  their  hearls  have  still  been  nt' 
home;  that  the  boy  who  went  ont  from  joa  burning  with  the  ardor  of  yonthful 
enterprise,  to  face  tho  strcggles  of  amoro  distant  world, has  corae  back  Ki-dar 
with  his  early  feolings  grown  stronger  and  deeper  amidst  the  sottied  purposes 
of  manhood  ;  that  if  there  be  any — and  well  we  know  that  there  are  many 
such — who  in  the  language  of  your  eentimenE,  "by  their  talenta^eharacter 
and  attainments,"  have  contributed  to  the  honor  of  their  nativi,  town — lo 
sure  ^that  their  snccesaes  arc  only  more  dear  to  them,  that  some  waim 
hand  here  will  clasp  their  own  more  waricly,  that  some  kind  heart  at  home 
will  beat  more  proudly  for  their  triumphs — and  be  Bare  that  whatever  monu- 
ment they  may  roar  to  fortune  or  to  fame  has  a  deeper  fbundation  than  thai 
built  outwardly,  amongst  the  graves  Biid  ashes  of  thoir  kindred. 

We  come  amongst  you  then  not  as  strasgera,  cot  even  as  gueats,  merely 
bnt  as  children  of  3  comoion  parent.  We'  thank  yon  for  your  hospitality 
but  it  is  as  a  son  welcoiaes  the  liberal  gifts  of  his  fother.  We  gladly  tafee 
what  you  generously  bestow,  bnt  we  cannot  help  receiving  it  as  a  portion  ana 
a  birthright. 

And  yet,  sir,  be  thanked  I  For  ns  all,  and  I  speafc  for  all — accept  we  pray 
yon,  onr  warmest  and  moat  filial  anboowledgmenla ;  for  without  this  maternal 
recall,  maay  of  ua  to-day  wonld  be  mingling  in  distant  scenes  from  which  onr 
hearts  were  far,  far  away. 

Not  for  this  day  or  hoar  only  are  we  coma  together.  Kot  with  thio  day  or 
ibis  occasion  will  cease  those  emotions  whiuh  have  swelled  within  oar  hearts. 
Hot  here  shall  we  leave  the  glow  of  those  aweet  and  holy  remembrances, 
which  have  led  us  to  the  embraces  of  home.  Wherever  ourfnture  years  may 
be  passed,  the  memory  of  the  events  of  this  day  itill  be  with  us.  By  them 
we  shall  be  cheered  and  soothed  aad  blessed.  Wo  shall  feel  that  they  have 
drawn  more  clieely  the  ties  which  bind  us  to  our  nalive  aoii.  We  cannot 
forget — we  will  not  forget,  things  and  scenes  so  dear  to  us ;  and  if  it  ahoEild 
not  be  permitted  that  our  dust  should  here  mingle  with  the  ashes  of  our  kin- 
dred—like  the  Greek,  who  djin|  remembered  his  lovely  Argos— like  the 
Hebrew,  who  seeks  the  land  of  his  fathers  for  bia  place  of  sppnltarB — we  too 
will  desire  at  least  that  some  of  this  beloved  earth  may  be  spriiikled  on  onr 
insensible  bosoms. 

I  have  read  somewhere  that  an  eminent  English  author,  not  long  since, 
in  addressing  some  association  for  mental  improvement,  congratulated  it£ 
laembers  that  aneh  societies  tended  to  break  down  (he  fieOtions  distinctjon 
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of  lifu  and  to  hung  human  beings  nearer  to  cadi  otiier  hj  a  eommon  motive 
and  interest.  Let  us  Ulist  that  such  may  prove  one  of  the  happy  resulls  of 
our  gathering  tcnaay;  and  allow  me  to  give  you,  in  conclusion,  an  illnstra- 
lion  ofthedoctriael  would  inculcate  in  the  old  end  bright  history  of  onr 
native  town,  la  die  days  of  her  fotmer  pride,  and  of  a  prosperity,  which  I 
tmat,  she  will  one  day  far  surpass— more  than  sixty  years  ago^the  first 
President  of  the  United  States— that  great  and  venerated  personage,  whom  I 
cannot  help  regarding  as  the  noblest  and  happiest  of  mankind,  since  ho  ren- 
dered  unequalled  services  to  his  country,  aud  went  to  his  grave  nithont  a 
stain  upon  his  public  or  private  fame— was  here  entfirtained  by  the  anthor 
ities  of  the  town,  in  the  house  of  that  eminent  and  patnotie  merchant.  Mi 
Tracy.  On  the  morning  foIIOHing  hiB  aciival,  he  wai  leceued  by  M- 
Daiton,  who  was,  as  you  well  know,  a  member  of  the  first  hen^te  of  the 


United  States ;  and  in  both 


yt  standing  consiui. 


The  most  noted  people  of  the  town  weie  present,  iM  among  them  ore 
eminent  divine,*  long  since  deceased,  with  wiiom  ■Washington  was  engaRed 
in  conversation,  after  breakfast,  upon  pubiie  affairs,  m  the  midat  of  a  distm 
guished  circle  of  guests.  This  genilemaQ  ventured  the  assertion  that  in 
"twenty  years  there  would  not  be  a  crowned  head  in  Europe"- fiom  which 
opinion  Washiagton,  with  fi  more  far  seeing  sagiuity,  di'iaented,  anl  whilo 
^ving  his  vierfs  upon  this  imporlaEt  topic,  a  messenger  came  in  to  mforrf 
him  that  some  person  at  the  door  insisted  on  seeing  the  President  Mr 
Dalion  directed  him  to  be  sent  away,  but  the  ear  of  Washingtou  had  caught 
some  iniimatioa  of  the  request,  and  learoing,  upon  enquiry  that  a  poor  man 
wished  lo  speak  with  him,  he  requested  him  to  be  mtrodneed.  As  he  en- 
tered, he  rushed  to  the  President  with  the  cry,  "  God  bless  joa,  Maior 
Washington!  God  ble^ayr-   "■-    "-■■---■—- 


nized  him  at  once,  and  calling  him  "  Cotton,"  shook  him  kindly  by  the  hand. 
It  was  indeed  a  person  well  known  to  the  last  generation  under  the  popular 
name  of  "Colonel"  Cotton,  who  had  been  Washington's  sei-vant  in  the  old 
French  war,  and  attended  him  at  Braddook's  defeat,  that  bloody  and  disas- 
trous day,  when  the  yonng  Vii^inian  officer  saved  the  army  from  utter 
destruction,  and  grasped  those  first  laurels  which  grew  and  flonrished  until 
ttiey  became  immortal  as  the  records  of  bis  country's  history.  This  man 
was  cordiaUy  received  and  dismissed  vrith  a  Uberal  present  in  the  ^iden 
currency  of  the  day— when  gold  really  had  a  value— which  the  broken  down 
old  soldier  wore  afterwaMs  suspended  about  his  neck.  And  I  assure  yon 
that  among  many  brilliant  incidents  of  bis  progress  through  this  town  and 
vicinity,  nothing  of  the  good  and  great  President's  visit  has  given  me  more 
pieasnre  than  reflection  upon  the  kind  and  gentle  feeling  thus  exhibited,  and 
which  the  events  of  this  day  are  so  well  calculated  to  promote,  r.nd,  I  trust 
perpetuate  to  the  latest  generation. 

*Bev.  Mr.  Murray. 
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The  Dii'j  im  Celebrate. 

Rev.  Samuel  L.  Caldwell,  of  Bangor,  was  called  upon,  mi 
spoke  as  follows : — 
Me.  Mayor,  and  lo  follow  my  professioaa!  fashion,  Brethben — 

It  is  a  tntic  of  mj  profession  to  take  a  text,  ana  say  under  it  what  we 
choose ;  lo  liaTO  the  text  one  thiiip,  and  the  discourse  another.  It  will  not 
be  strange,  s  r  f  I  do  not  st  ck  to  the  text  yon  g  e  me  for  the  fact  is  the 
Eonrthof  July  a  down—  The  day  we  celebrate  s  n  the  shade  The 
great  Bopnbl  i.  s  nks  oto  the  li  tie  rann  c  pal  ty  and  N  wbu  3  ort  takes 
possession,  of  our  memo  y  a  d  oar  love  Onr  heroes  are  not  of  76 — not 
of  Bunker  Hill  a  d  Siratt  a— but  those  who  plunged  dio  the  mmnent 
deadly  breach  between  Up-alongers  and  D  wn  alon^ers  Our  mem 
oriee  are  not  with  Hancock  and  Adams,  Jefferson  and  Lee,  but  with  onr  old 
Bohoolmastors — with  the  antiquities,  the  human  curiosities  with  which  this 
blessed  old  town  used  to  so  abound. 

Mr  C.  said  he  felt  at  home.    He.  was  a  hoy  ag^n : 

"  My  foot  on  13  my  native  heath,  and  my  name  is  McGregor." 
He  loved  Newburyport— he  loved  her  sons — he  loved  one  of  her  daughtete— 
be  loved  some  of  her  grandsons,  and  he  hoped  one  of  these  days  to  love  some 
of  her  grand-daughters.  And  yet,  he  smd,  he  must  confess,  that  the  Mew' 
buryport  of  the  present  was  not  cxaetly  the  Newburyport  that  filled  Ms 
memory  and  his  imagination  and  his  love.  He  was  a  boy  here  in  thai;  qniet 
interval  when  she  had  nothing  for  her  boys  to  do ;  when  she  only  taught  and 
trained  them  and  let  them  go.  He  confessed,  he  thought  the  locomotive  an 
intmder^the  steam  mill  an  impertinence.  Improvement  and  proKress  did 
not  belong  here.  He  wanted  the  old  place  kept  as  a  relic,  and  a  refuge  from 
s  hurrying  and  working-day  worlJ,  to  find  here  a  Sabbath  and  a  rest.  He 
loved  to  come  here  in  the  Indian  Summer,  when  the  year  was  sleeping  toward 
its  death ;  when  the  brovni  and  slumbrous  air  lay  soft  and  loving  over 
"  Turkey  Hill "  and  "  Old  Maids' Hall"  and  the  "Devil's  Dea;"  when,  ou 
the  old  boy-hatmts,  there  was 

"  a  glory  and  a  glaam 

Tint  never  was  on  land  and  aea; 

The  ooiiBBcration  and  tlie  poet's  dream." 

Then  it  seemed  most  like  the  old  time.  He  could  sleep  and  he  could  dream. 
But  sir,  said  Mr.  C,  I  retract,  I  retract.  It  is  not  so.  The  day  ts  greW.; 
The  love  of  liberty  is  superior  to  the  love  of  place.  Liberty,  and  conntry 
assert  their  old  and  just  supremacy.  The  Republic  expands  again— the  little 
town,  the  dear  old  home  cannot  fill  our  love.  The  Day  and  the  Deed  we 
eelebrate,  and  not  these  on!y,'bnt  liberty,  the  principles  of  liberty  which  on 
this  day  were  inaugurated  ;  for  which  Newburyport  made  patriotic  and  gen- 
erous contribution,  the  memory  of  which  makes  her  dearer ;  liberty— greater 
than  home  or  country,  without  which  they  are  worthless ;  the  principles  of 
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it,  the  love  of  U ;  J  m  any  measure  they  are  quenched  or  dying— let  ns  here 
at  the  old  Bjtar,  among  those  ihnrches  and  schools  by  whose  discipline  and 
love  of  liberty,  the  reverent  memory  of  the  fathers  who  stood  by  it  and  for  is 
wore  nurtured,  let  us  here  and  now  revue  and  rekindle  it.  After  a  few 
words  of  tlie  samo  tenor  about  chenshing  the  spint  of  Freedom,  impartial 
and  universal.  Mr  C  closed  wilh  the  hope  and  the  prayer  that  no  son  of 
Newburyport,  heur  of  her  memories,  trained  in  her  scliools  and  churches, 
fihal  and  faithful  to  her,  would  ever  bo  recreant  K.  the  pnnciples  of  Liberty  of 
which  this  day  was  the  mauguratjon. 

The  Oraiar  of  Uie  Dag. 

Bev.  George  D.  Wildes  was  called  upon.  He  remarked  that  ho  belonged  to 
a  church  of  some  authoritative  pretensions,  hut  he  placed  tJiese  below  those 
of  his  brother  who  had  preceded  him,  and  was  willing  to  stand  with  him.  1^ 
he  had  been  called  upon  to  respond  to  "  Hail  Columbia,"  or  "  The  Day  we  ■ 
Celebrate,"  he  might  have  said  something  ;  but  "  The  Orator  of  the  Bay," 
was  decidedly  beneath  his  powers.  Ha  had  already  had  Ms  tnm  at  the 
church.  In  his  feeble  manner  he  had  placed  hie  wreath  upon  the  altar  of 
liberty,  and  should  sit  down  aad  hold  his  peace.  As  for  taasting,  ho  had 
been  toasted  by  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  until  he  was  perfectly  satisfied. 

In  Mmonj  of  Eufus  King— Fov  many  years  a  resident  of  Newburyport,  aniS 
one  of  the  brightest  jewolo  in  her  crown. 

The  venerable  Doctor  Dana  reaponded  to  this  sentiment,  anii 
we  regret  that  his  voice  was  so  feeble  that  but  few  could  catch 
his  words. 

'  Mn.  President — 

On  this  great  occasion,  and  sarrornidod  a,i  I  am  by  not  a  few  who  have 
far  enperior  claims  to  ho  heard,  I  might  well  content  myself  to  be  a  mors 

But  the  name  of  Rufiis  King  bas  a  cfutnn  which  will  not  suffer  me  to 
remain  wholly  silent— especially  as  it  is  probable  few  are  present  who  have 
had  equal  advantages  for  a  personal  knowledge  of  this  great  man. 

Mr.  liing  was  not  a  native  of  Hewbnryport,  bat  was  eaHy  an  adopted  and 
favorite  son.  He  pursned  his  legal  studies  nnder  the  auspices  of  another 
great  man,  Theophilns  Parsons,  who  for  many  years  was  a  dislingnished 
jurist  and  pleader  at  the  bar,  and  who  in  later  life  was  no  less  dislmguished 
as  Chief  Jndge  of  our  Supreme  Court. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  two  years  aiter  Mr.  Kitig  had  closed  his 
studies,  he  was  occasionally  called  to  plead  cailses.  in  which  Mr,  Parsons  wai 
his  opponent.  It  was  thought  by  many  in  Ipswich— the  place  where  the  conn 
was  sometimes  held— that  the  pupil  sustained  a  fair  competition  with  his 
proceptor.  It  was  about  that  time,  that  being  a  boy  of  ton  or  twelve  year* 
old,  I  was  repeatedly  feasted  with  his  eloquence. 
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It  mny  seem  strange,  but  it  is  a  feel,  that  at  the  distanc 
eeycnty  years  I  have  as  vivid  an  impression  of  bis  person,  h 
his  affluence  of  ideas  and  language,  as  if  these  were  affairs  of  j 
so  h^pened  that  at  (hat  lime  I  was  stndjing  the  orations  of  Cicero,  and  it 
often  occurred  to  my  mind  that  if  there  was  anj  Jiying  man  who  resembled 
the  great  Roman  orator,  it  was  Eufus  King. 

Mr.  King  early  represented  the  town  in  the  General  Conrt.  But  he  soon 
after  received  a  more  emphatic  expression  of  public  approbation  and  confi- 
dence. Though  little  more  than  thirty,  he  was  selected  as  a  member  of  the 
Conveniioa  in  1787,  which  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  In  that  assembly  of  great  and  distinguished  men,  collected 
from  all  parts  of  the  coontry,  he  dded  in  framing  a  constitulion  which  has 
been  tho  admiration  of  the  world,  and  which  has  been,  under  God,  the 
principal  sonree  of  peace  and  order,  Ihe  wealth  and  happiness  of  onr 
country. 

But  a  new  and  arduous  dnty  awMted  him.  Ha  was  chosen  by  his  towns- 
men a  member  of  tho  convention  in  Massachusetts,  which  was  called  to  ratify 
the  Federal  Constitntion.  It  is  well  known,  that  before  the  assembling  of  thi» 
convention,  the  most  formidable  objections  were  raised  against  the  adoption 
of  Hie  CoBatitntJon.  Had  the  vote  been  taken  at  its  first  meeting,  it  would 
doubtless  have  passed  in  the,  negative.  But  there  were  giants  in  those 
days.  The  sound  reasonings  and  powerful  eloquence  of  Parsons,  King, 
AmuB,  uuu  uiliers  oi  simiiar  stamp,  triumphantly  refuted  every  objection,  and 
the  constitution  was  adopted. 

Soon  after  this  Mr.  King  removed  into  the  State  of  New  York.  But  his 
reputation  had  preceded  him,  and  he  was  selected,  with  Gen.  Schuyler,  lo 
attend  the  first  Congressional  Senate,  which  met  under  the  new  constitation- 
In  that  august  body,  his  vigorous  mind,  his  splendid  eloquence,  and  his  stores 
of  political  information  wtre  calltd  into  requisition,  and  displayed  to  the 
highest  advantage.  His  course  was  andeviatingly  firm  and  decisive ;  but  he 
was  no  violent  partisan.  He  generously  cultivated  acquaintance,  and  friend- 
ship with  gentlemen  of  sentiments  opposed  to  his  own.  Of  ibis  trait  in  his 
character,  Mr.  Benton,  a  well  known  political  opponeUt,  has  furnished  a 
remarkable  instance.  He  had  himself  uttered  a  speech  in  which,  under  some 
excitement,  he  had  uttered  expressions  somewhat  harsh  and  severe,  Mr.  King 
saw  him  soon  afterward,  and  taking  his  hand,  spoke  well  of  his  talents,  and 
expressed  the  kindest  wishes  for  his  success  in  public  life  But  like  a  true 
friend,  he  uttered  the  vo  ce  of  am  n^  aga  nst  those  aspent  os  to  wh  ch  an 
excited  state  of  i  nd  somet  mes  exposed  h  m  The  reproot  was  gratefully 
received,  iuid  Mr  B  n  on  n  pu  e  defpren  o  to  Mr  Kmg  suppressed  Ihe 
speeoh  which  he  vonl  I  otberirtse  have  i  ul  I  sh  d 

But  Mr.  K  ng  was  dest  ned  to  a  st  II  h  „her  a  on  By  Pros  dont 
Washington,  wl  ose  1  scemment  of  chara  le     and  sk  11   n  ass  gn  ng  pubU 

Bent  as  Envoy  t    th    Ton  t  of  Gr  at  Gr  a  n     It   s  re  narl.  ble  t    t    th  rt 
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years  afterwards,  he  was  invesitd  with  the  same  oSiee  by  Presidcr.t  John  Q. 
Adams.  In  this  highly  intereeiing  station,  he  sasiained  with  great  ability, 
faithfult^eas  and  success,  the  n^^Iits  and  interests  of  his  country ;  while,  by  the 
mingled  dignity  and  elegance  of  his  manners,  he  aecra-ed  the  adtLirsiionofaJl 
who  knew  him. 

I  add  in  conclusion,  iliat  Mr.  IQng  gare  an  ardent  and  nnwavecing  anpport 
to  the  policy  and  measures  of  the  Father  of  his  country.  This  he  did  under 
Uie  deep  conyictioQ  that  in  that  policy  and  those  measures,  were  involved  tie 
dearest  interests  of  our  nation.  And  was  not  his  judgment  in  this  grand 
point  correct  ?  Will  any  one  deny  tliat  so  far  as  the  prmciples  and  views  of 
Washington  have  been  carried  out,  our  nation  has  prospered  t  Will  anyone 
deny  that  when  this  path  has  been  abandoned,  we  have  unfailingly  smarted 
for  it  ?  I  can  form,  then,  no  kinder  wish  for  my  country,  than  that  in  each 
of  its  future  Presidents,  it  may  find — not  a  Washington-  the  wish  wonld  be 
extravagant — the  age  of  raitacles  has  ceased — but  one  who  will  fuUow  in  the 
same  path.  Let  me  wish,  too,  that  every  sueh  follower  of  Washington  may 
liave  the  vigorous  and  efficient  sufiport  of  a  Rufus  King. 

T/ie  Meinoni  of  John  Barnard  Smlt,  M.  D,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  yellow 
fever  in  1796,  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  The  virtues  and  selt- 
aacrificing  zeal  of  the  Father,  endears  ta  us  the  Son. 

Colonel  Samuel  Swett,  of  Boston,  was  called  up,  and  replied 

as  follows : 

Mb.  President — 

My  old  age  is  an  all-sufBcient  apology  for  not  making  a  speech  on  the  pres- 
ent occasion,  especially  as  I  made  and  published  aspeech  on  the  subject  of  our 
native  place,  at  our  last  Centennial,  twenty  years  ago.  Another  one  of  mine 
on  the  subject  would  be  a  twice  told  tale.  I  pleaded  then  my  inability  to 
speak  from  my  long  disuse  of  public  speaking,  and  Uiat  apology  has  become 
twenty  times  more  cogent  now.  I  have  since  that,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
birthplace  of  our  adored  and  beantifui  Merrimack,  and  seen  the  infant  rivulet 
nourished  by  the  bosoms  fair  and  beautiful  of  Squam  and  Winnepisseoge 
lakes.  Soon  afiarwards  he  puts  on  the  sport  of  boyhood,  joyously  leaping 
and  bounding,  like  a  feathered  mercury,  over  the  wild  and  romantic  falls  he 
enoonnters,  and  sporting  in  lovely  dalliance  with  the  fair  streams  that  nnil« 
with  him  oo  the  way,  and  especially  the  loveliest  of  them  all  our  own  sweet 
Artichoke.  Arrived  here  in  our  own  town  at  l^t,  in  his  full  maturity  of 
magnitude  and  grandeur,  he  enters  into  bans  of  marriage  with  the  magnificent 
Ocean.  When  the  united  beauty  of  the  two,  become  one,  appears  to  belong 
Co  some  blighter  region  than  our  terrestrial  globe. 

It  occurs  to  me  also,  on  the  present  occasion,  that  the  most  ingenious 
passage  of  Pope,  tlie  greatest  poet  of  our  language,  except  the  bard  of  Avon, 
is  directly  applicable  to  our  connection  as  townsmen.  He  compares  the 
various  circles  of  mankind  with  whom  we  are  connected,  to  tlie  circular  waves 
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formed  by  a  pubble  dropped  on  the  bosom  of  a  lake.  And  tlie  very  firat  and 
most  prominent  circle  he  represents  as  embracing,  togetJicr  with  our  parents 
and  friends,  our  neighbora,  which  is,  m  other  words,  our  townsmen.  And  we 
we  commanded  fay  the  Almighty,  to  love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves. 

In  my  early  days,  long  time  ago,  two  generations  have  passed  away  since, 
It  was  the  custom  on  convivial  occasions  like  the  present,  to  "  drink  healths 
five  fathoms  deep,"  and  the  imperative  law  of  the  table  wm,  that  every  one 
should  give  bis  song,  tell  his  story,  or  drink  a  bottle  of  wine.  As  to  wine,  sir  ■ 
I  am  a  sworn  temperance  man.  My  story  is  already  anticipated,  iid'  my 
only  remainmg  alternative  is  to  give  jou  my  ode  or  song.  Nelson,  on  hie 
last  Tictorions  engagemeot,  telegraphed  his  fleet,  "  England  expects  every 
manlodohiBduty."  And  Newbury  deraands  the  same  of  every  son  of  hers 
W-day.  I  yield  w>  no  man  living  in  my  devoted  affection  for  my  native  place  ■ 
I  do  love  the  very  stones  in  the  streets  of  Newburjport.  Though  no  poet,  I 
will  do  my  best.    My  theme  is 

HEWBDHY. 

Here  Parker  prayed  on  our  Forefathere'  landing- 
Woman  and  children  pale  ai-ound  him  standing, 

While  tomahawks  and  sealpmg  knives  were  gleaming 

And  fierce  war-whoops  fell  savagaa  were  screaming. 

Dark  pathless  woods  were  lowering  aronnd ; 

Howlings  of  wild,  blood-thirsty  bciist  resound; 

Foul  and  venomous  reptiles  strow  the  ground ; 

Insatiate  disease  and  death  abound. 

His  prayer  was  heard ;  and  God  dispelled  tlio  gloom, 

Our  native  town  we  see  an  Eden  bloom. 

Our  forest  trees  are  chan^  lo  lofty  spires, 

Or  to  proud  gaUaons,  wafting  naval  fires, 

Or  our  rich  produce  ovtn'  all  the  world ; 

Our  iiiendly  greeSng  borne,  or  vengeance  hurled, 

Our  pallid  female  's  now  the  blooming  maid, 

To  whom  Oie  tomage  of  aU  hearts  is  paid ; 

Well  versed  in  letters  and  lefined  hi  taste, 

As  Venus  beautdful,  as  Diao  chaste. 

On  Oldtowo,  Indian,  Tnrkey,  Pipestave  hills, 

The  murdai-ous  beast  our  race  no  longer  kills. 

But  flooks  and  herds  embellish  all  the  laud, 

A  beauteous  garden,  deckeJ  by  natare's  hand. 

The  Iurkmg,fiendhke  Indian's  stealthy  pace 

Yielded  to  Anglo  Saxon's  lordly  race. 

Of  patriots,  statesmen,  warriors,  noble  band, 

We've  given  our  quota  to  our  native  land. 

Lowells,  Jacfcsons,  Parsons,  Perkins,  Tracy,  Bartlett,  Brown, 

Immortalized  thek  names  and  native  town. 

A  longer  list  of  otber  names  as  dear. 

Our  time  restricted  wont  suffice  to  hear. 
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B-attlioaghconipalledtoijameso  smallapDrt, 
ThBir  worth  'a  recorded  evei-  on  tie  bestt. 
Our  floral  youtli  withjoyoua  hearts  we  see 
Wha  will  traasQiit  our  race  to  oac  posterity. 

He  concluded  by  oifering  the  following : 

Josiah  Liltle — The  accomplished  scholar  and  gentleman,  and  the  benevolent 
man.  His  noble  and  manilicent  donation  for  a  Newbnrjport  Library, 
demonstrates  to  future  ages,  that  though  hts  name  is  Link,  his  eouI  iigreat. 

Jadge  Ja(Saon — The  worthy  son  of  a  noble  aire — one  native  town  or  the 
■Commonwealth  has  Qsver  produced  a  more  eminent  lawyer  and  judge,  a 
^urer  patriot,  or  a  more  honorable  man. 

The  following  was  then  handed  to  fhe  toast-master ; 


James  Jackaon,  M.  D.  of  Boston,  a  native  of  Kewburyport  —  the  medd 
jihyaician  and  titiiverBally  loved  man. 

The  Presidait  of  the  United  States  and  his  Crdiinet, 
Attorney  General  Gushing  responded  to  this  m  a  powerful 
and  elcMjuent  speech.  Relying  upon  Mr.  Gushing  to  furnish 
ys  with  a  copy  of  his  remarks,  which  for  want  of  time  he  was- 
'jnahle  to  cIo,  we  failed  to  take  notes,  and  our  readers  will  be 
-obliged  to  bear  with  us  the  disappointment  in  seeing  but  a 
sketch  of  his  aHe  remarks,  ^d  that  taken  from  memory  : 

Hon.  Caleb  Gushing  arose  amid  unbounded  applause  and  said  in  substance, 
Ihat  it  was  a  great  pleaaore  Ki  meet  his  friends  upon  this  occasion.  Bat  he 
■widied  to  throw  off  the  robes  of  office,  which  were  aa  enenmbrance,  and 
atand  belbre  them  nntrimimeltod  by  party  distiactiolia,  to  return  his  acknowl- 
edgments for  tie  occasion;  bnt  before  doing  so  he  could  not  forbeer,  in  behalf 
■of  the  President,  in  behalf  of  his  executiye  advisers,  and  in  behalf  of  himself, 
Jo  return  his  and  their  thanks  for  the  honorable  remembrance  of  them- 
Thoi^h  the  Presitteat  is  not  a  aon  of  Hewburyport,  yet  hie  blood  is  of  old  New- 
linry,  and  his  rfdatioa  to  us  was  near.  His  design  in  addressing  this  assembly 
sFas  to  present  his  sympathies,  to  lay  upon  the  altar  of  dear  reminiscences, 
Jiis  heartfelt  respect  for  Newburjport,  to  desire  its  highest  prosperitj-  and  to 
dwell  on  Ifae  pleasant  reeoUeclions  of  the  past.  He  referred  feelingly  to  Eev 
Xir.  Dana,  whose  voice  bad  Seen  heard,  and  whose  venerable  presence  graced 
■the  (festive  board.  He  wished  to  dwell  on  familiar  topics,  on  home  and  home 
scenra,  those  things  so  dear  to  us,  but  he  must  be  allowed  to  refer  to  that 
more  railarged  find  elevated  subject,  our  country,  which  is  the  more  endeared 
to  na  in  proportion  to  oar  love  of  home.  We  must  remember  that  we  cele- 
brate the  day  that  ioaugnrated  the  freedom,  the  power,  and  the  greatness  of 
our  coantrj. 

When  we  look  back  npon  its  history,  we  can  bnt  draw  the  moral,  that  we 
should  all  have  faith  in  the  success  and  prosperity  of  this  union.    We  must 
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take  courage,  notwithstanding  the  perils  through  which  we  are  now  passing, 
when  wa  iook  back  to  the  days  of  our  Pilgrim  fathers.  Through  all  the  diffi- 
culties we  will  stand,  and  the  country  is  ready  to  impose  ita  pnnciples,  if  not 
itself,  on  the  crunibiing  nations  of  Europe 

The  Conslitntiou  is  not  destined  to  go  down  m  our  day  Ero  the  day 
comes  to  destroy  the  Union,  many  disasters  must  come  Tlit  seoenth  seal 
must  be  broken — lliejirst  aeal  is  not  yet  openpd  Before  we  cease  to  be  can- 
opied by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slaioa,  our  cities  will  be  filled  with 
the  blood  of  civil  war,  and  then  some  successful  soldier,  some  mighty  hero, 
may  arise  from  the  smoke  of  the  battle,  to  rescue  us  from  an  obliviouG  future. 
Far  is  it  from  me  to  distrust,  to  waver,  and  on  this  TSlh  anniversary  of  Inde- 
pendence, we  shosld  feel  that  this  is  one  country — that  our  tnterostii  are 
iadirisible. 

William  E.  Currier,  Esq.,  being  called  on  by  the  Preadent, 
iirose  and  said : 
Mk.  Pkesidkni  iSD  Gentlemen — 

lu  that  country  of  fame,  where  Liberty  dwells,  there  is  my  Home  I  That 
is  the  sentiment  of  every  American  this  day,  the  anniversary  of  our  National 
Independence,  whether  ibey  are  on  the  soil  of  these  United  States,  on  the 
southern  arm  of  this  western  continent,  sailing  over  the  wild  ocean  waves,  or 
on  the  continents  in  other  sections  of  tlie  globe.  This  day  we  celebrate.  It 
is  well.  By  this  demonstration,  this  celebration,  we  show  to  the  rising  gen- 
eration, aye  to  the  vforld,  that  we  appreciate  the  independence  we  en- 
joy, that  independence  bo  nobly  achieved  by  the  heroes  and  patriots  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  transmitted  to  as  f}  foster  and  defend.  Tha 
spirit  manifested  July  4th,  1T7R,  at  Philadelphia,  when  that  sacred  instrument 
— the  Declaradon  of  American  Indopeadence — was  signed,  baa  gone  out 
irora  that  central  point  like  the  rays  of  a  meridian  sun,  aheddmg  iis  genial 
influence  over  the  broad  surface  of  the  earth.  That  inSnencB— a  mighty 
power,  destined  to  crush  the  monarchy  and  aristocracy  of  the  old  world ;  and 
(I  predict)  before  the  close  of  the  19th  century,  will  establish  a  Repablican 
Government  over  tbat  vast  eastern  continent.  The  continent  o£  New  Hol- 
land, now  being  rapidly  peopled  by  citizens  from  every  section  of  the  globe, 
feel  the  inflnence,  and  will  establish  an  Independent  repubUcaa  government 
there.  And,  that  there  should  be  but  three  General  Governments  on  the  faeo 
of  the  earth,  I  propose  this  sendment — 

The  Western  Oiaiinertl  and  the  Adjacent  Istands--To  be  the  United  Slates  of 
America.  E.  Pluribag  Uanm  1  with  equal  judicial,  legislative  and  exeoutivo 
powers.    Independence  forever ! !    God  protect  the  American  Uoioa  1 1 ! 


— whose  escutcheon  r( 
ia  shores. 

Warren  Tilton,  Esq.,  Chief  Marshal  of  the  Boston  Delega- 
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tion,  being  called  upon  to  respond,  remarked  as  foJlowa  : — 
Mr.  Mavor  Asa  Gehtlkhes- 

It  were  better,  perhaps,  that  some  one  older  and  abler  than  myself  ahonld 
respond  to  the  semimcm  jnst  read.  But  no  son  of  the  Bay  StaW,  however 
hamble,  ought,  in  my  judgment,  ever  to  hesitate  when  called  upon  to  ae- 
kuowlcdgo  the  honorable  mention  of  her  name. 

I  need  say  nothing  of  her  history,  for  as  her  great  statesman  whose  aahes 
are  at  Marshtield,  bnl  whose  name  and  fame  have  extended  wherorer  onr 
language  is  spoken,  once  said,  and  seid  truly,  "The  world  knows  it  by 
heart."  She  is  small  in  territorial  extent,  but  in  nothing  else.  She  is  rich 
in  moro  material  wealth,  but  she  is  richer  in  inleilectuai  and  moral  wealth, — 
wbich  is  far  better.  "  Who  reads  an  American  book  V  is  the  flippant  inter- 
rogatory over  the  water.  She  can  refer  you  to  William  H.  Pieaeott  as  merely 
one  of  her  sons  who  can  answer  that  question.  And  again,  "  Where 
was  ever  produced  an  American  Jurist?"  She  can  point  you,  ia  reply,  to 
Daniel  Webster,  Joseph  Story,  Theophilus  Parsons  and  Lemuel  Shaw ;  and 
W  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Would  you  know  something  of  her  senliiitents  ?  They  were  fitly  enough 
expressed  on  Bunker  Ilill,  and  as  for  her  notions  of  all  sorts,  ihey  are  pretty 
well  known  wherever  politics,  religion,  letters,  arts,  sciences,  trading  and 
speculating  are  recognized,  the  world  over.  Her  eharacCerand  hor  disposition 
are  a  study  for  the  (iii'rf  nimra.  Ton  can  scarcely  name  a  subject  she  hasn't 
'  discussed  and  considered.  You  can't  name  a  principle  she  hasn't  looke<i  into 
and  weighed ;  you  can't  name  a  virtue  she  hasn't  espoused ;  yon  can't  name 
an  ism  she  hasn't  flirted  with.  She  combines  the  Btaidocss  of  the  maUwn 
with  the  pert  affectation  and  charming  and  attractive  nonsense  of  the  maiden 
in  her  teens.  In  a  word,  with  some  foibles — nay,  faults  if  you  please — so 
many  are  her  nohle  points,  that  no  one  of  her  sons  who  believes  there  is  any 
diing  in  the  world  to  thank  God  for,  can  ever  cease  to  be  gratefiil  that  he  was 
bom  on  her  soil,  and  educated  in  her  habits—political,  moral  and  intelloetual. 
It  has  been  said,  and  with  some  degree  of  emphasis,  tliat  the  American 
people,  as  a  class,  have  no  idea  of  local  attachment.  Bow  fer  the  feet  that 
we  have  no  law  of  primogeniture  has  furnished  a  cause  for  such  a  charge,  I 
wiU  not  atop  now  to  consider ;  but,  sir,  migratory,  restless,  and  adreoturona 
as  we  are,  who  believes  there  is  a  class  of  men  living  who  have  more  interest 
in  the  place  of  their  Mnb  than  the  sons  of  Massachusetts  ? 

Tbey  may  be  tolling  in  the  mines  of  California ;  they  may  be  penetrating 
the  forests  of  the  far  West;  they  may  be  tempting  the  dangers  of  distant 
aeaa,  or  walking  in  strange  cotinlries  and  listening  to  stranger  tongues ;  but, 
wherever  thoy  are,  their  "heart  'untraveiled  fondly  tutns"  homeuxiTd,  for, 
they  can  find,  they  will  tell  yon,  no  freer,  nobler,  happier  land  than  the  Old 
Bay  Stale,  God  bless  her  I  A  goodly  state  is  Massachusetts  to  he  bom  in— 
a  goodly  state  lo  die  and  be  buried  in  I 
To-day,  sic,  it  is  natural  lo  look  back  npon  the  early  struggle  of  the  Bevo- 
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lution,  and  conaider  tbe  steps  Masssdinsetts  took  therein,  und  it  were  a 
grateful  Usk  b>  pass  them  ^1 JQ  review ;  but,  on  sucic  an  ocosaicm,  »id  et 
such  a  gfltbering  as  this  the  rniad  tntnB,involnterilj,  to  that  pacticalar  spot  i-a 
MasBacbnsetts  which  iS'Of  peculiar  interest  to  aH  of  as,  from  having  beec 
the  place  of  onr  nutivity-  And  well  may  you  be  proud,  sit — (You? — we,  for' 
sre  we  not,  every  one  of  us,  her  children,)  Kir  the  part  she  played  in  that 
eventful  stmggle.  Site  took  her  stand  early,  aial  I  have  read  somewhere, — 
probably  io  the  History  of  Mrs..  Smith,  which  has  just  beea  pubbahpd,  (and 
here  let  me  remark,  parenthetically,  that,  ftr  perspicaitj'  of  style,  feUcicitj 
and  el^ance  of  diction  and  occasional  passages  of  simple  and  nervons 
eloquence,  that  work  is  ic'  my  jvidgment,  comparable  to  many  histoncai 
works  of  far  higher  pretensions,)  I  have  read,  I  say,  that  tluringthe  eiisteoce 
of  the  Stamp  Act,  not  a  stamp  was  OTer  pidd  tor  or  used  in  Newburyport 
At  Bunker  Hill,  as  you  know,  she  was  nobly  represented,  as  she  was  *lso, 
in  every  battle,  probably,  up  to  the  surreQder  at  Yorktown.  In  fact,  no 
place  in  New  England,  not  even  Boston  excepted,  was  readier  in  the  Couaci! 
er  the  field.  She  volunteered  her  opinion  on  the  subject  of  oor  National 
Independence,  in  advance  of  the  Beclaration,  her  citizens  voting  in  fall  aoa 
open  town  meeting  that,  if  Congress  should  declare  the  colonies  independent, 
they  would  support  them  in  the  measures  with  their  lives  and  their  fortunes 
She  levied  her  volunteer  companies  in  the  broad  aisles  of  her  chttTLhes, — on 
(he  Lord's  day,— in  the  very  presence  of  the  God  of  battles,  and  the  arbitei 
ef  Sie  fiite  of  nations.  Her  ministers  ofthe  Goapei;  inspired  with  the  love  of 
liberty,  lett  the  pulpit  and  the  desk  to  join  the  army— to  pray,  and  if  need  be,, 
to  fight. 

As  I  have  walked  through  these  streets  to-day,  I  have  thought  Newbnry- 
nort  was  no  mean  town  to  claim  as  one's  birth-place..  I  have  never  yet  seen^ 
and  I  never  yet  expect  to  see,  the  man  aahamed  to  acknowledge  his  allegiance 
to  her.  Aa  freshly,  as  if  it  were  hut  yesterday,  though  it  is  eighteen  jears- 
»^,  this  very  month,  do  I  remember  the  feelings  1  esperieaced  when  I  took 
my  leave  of  Newbnryport  for  a  new  home  in  Boston.  If  a  boy  can  suftr,  I 
tuffered  theu.  My  schocfl  companions  bade  me  a  God  speed,  and  with  a 
heart  full  almost  to  bursting,  as  it  EOeraed  to  me,  I  tamed  my  face  towards 
new  scenes  and  new  experiences.  It  was  a  bright  and  sunny  day,  and  I  am 
by  no  means  near-sighled,  but,  as  we  passed  by  Merrill's  oa  the  Tnrnpike, 
and  I  looked  out  from  the  window  of  the  old  stage  coach,  it  was  so  misti/  1 
could  not  BBC  the  flags  and  play-grounds  whore  v«e  had  gathered  the  "bread 
and  cheeses"  so  <dten. 

My  esteemed  friend  of  the  Trans  CTipt  says  that  he  baa  beard  the  charge- 
Made  in  Boston  that  Newbnryport  people  are  continually  "  bragging  of  their 
town,"  and  he  has  always  replied  to  it  that  they  had  very  good'  reasons  for  so 
doing.  However  that  may  be,  I  don't  pretend  to  know,  but  I  certainly  know 
that  for  a  year  or  more  at  school,  after  we  had  moved  to  Boston,  I  was  oiiA- 
naraed  "  Newburjport "  by  my  companions,  because  what  was  always  in  bitc 
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heart  was  always  on  my  lips.  I  told  tliem  then,  and  I  believe  it  now,  that 
there  was  no  place  for  swimming  like  the  Memmock  river  and  the  "  Four 
Eocks"  or  "  Fur  Kock"  as  we  boys  used  euphoniously  to  call  it,— no  place  to 
skate  on  like  "Little  River"  and  "the  Pond" — and  no  candy  in  all  the 
confectionery  aliopa  iu  Boston,  which  had  or  could  have  the  flavor  of  Geoi^ 
Tappan'a  in  Middle  street,  Nemburyport,  Speaking  of  Geoi^e  Tappan'a 
candy,  sir,  forcibly  reminds  me  of  an  incident  vphich  I  cannot  forbear 
relating,  but  I  trust  that  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  whom 
we  have  with  ub  to-day,  and  who,  I  perceive,  has  his  sharp  eye  upon  me. 
won't  go  home  to  Washington  and  procure  a  cabinet  meeting  to  be  sum- 
moned on  account  of  it.  It  so  happened  that  the  younger  brother  of  the 
Attorney  General  andmyself  were  very  intimate  friends,  and  being  one  day 
apon  a  voyage  of  discovery,  amongst  his  affiurs,  we  found  a  box  of  coins 
which  in  Wa  travels  through  the  various  couatriea  of  Europe  ho  had  collated 
with  that  same  degree  of  industry,  probably,  which  haa  diatingdsbed  bis  ca- 
reer from  iia  very  inception  to  the  present  day.  Many  of  them,  donbtleas, 
were  of  considerable  value,  but  looking  upon  them  as  "brumagers"  which 
our  distinguished  gueat  could  not  pass,  we  did  him  an  act  of  charity  by  pre- 
Tuling  on  George  Tappan,  from  time  to  time,  afier  we  had  discovered  them, 
to  "take  'em,"  By  degrees,  as  we  thinned  them  out,  and  they  began  to 
look  less  and  leas  like  cents,  Mr,  Tappan  examined  them  more  carefully, 
and  finally,  on  a  certain  occasion,  when  we  had  offered  him  a  "brumager" 
indeed,  he  was  obdurate  hearted,  and  said  to  us,  substaniially,  what  Nat, 
Willis  said  to  the  boy  who  asked  him  for  a  penny,  "  individual,  I  know  not 
the  coin! 

I  perceive,  Mr.  Mayor,  and  I  felicitalfi  you  upon  it,  that  you  have  re-mod- 
olled  jour  Court  House,— doubtless  at  a  large  and  considerable  expense. 
You  have  now,  certainly,  a  very  fine  and  commodious  building,  and  one  far 
handsomer  than  the  old  one  ;  but  what,  I  pray  you,  has  been  done  with  that 
splendid  wooden  figure  of  Jnstice  (which  adorned  the  old  one  and  in  which  the 
old  one  so  many  years  rejoiced)  holding  aloft  those  dreadful  scales  which 
were  a  terror  to  evil  doers?  I  have  seen  sir,  and  have  studied,  somewhat, 
many  specimens  of  ancient  and  modern  statuary,  bat  none  which  ever  ex- 
cited my  wonder  and  provoked  mj  awe  like  that;  none  so  noble,  majestic, 
awful,  dire.    I  can  never  forget  it. 

Hor  can  I  forget,  sir,  the  little  brick  school  house  in  the  Mali,  and  the  kind 
teachers  mho  there  initialed  me  in  the  rudiments  of  application  and  study. 
Least  of  all  can  I  toilet  the  Sunday  School  of  the  Federal  street  church,  and 
Che  diiiulcresled  men  who  taught  me  (which  is,  after  all,  the  "  chiefest  thing" 
in  the  world)  how  to  strive  with  God's  grace,  to  win— by  possibility— a  place 
in  heaven.  I  thank  them  now  and  here  for  their  ktadoess,  and  I  assure 
them  their  names  are  graven  on  my  memory  and  my  heart  forever. 

But,  sir,  it  is  time  I  had  said  my  say.  I  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  youi- 
city.  Wa  read  in  the  Gazetleera  no  longer  that  "Newburyport  is  a  seaport 
Iman  delightfully  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Merrimack."    I  congratulate 
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jou  on  jour  extended  influence.  I  cocgratulate  you  on  your  rapidly  incTMiB-^ 
mgfaeUiiifs  for  inieilecnial  and  ciomi  cnltnra;  on  llie  enterpriie  and  thrift 
of  your  sons,  unil  t&e  reSnement  of  your  mottiars,  wives  and  daufrhters. 
Hewburyporl  ia  ia  advance  of  Boston  in  cha  education  of  lier  diiuiihters. 

She  knows  full  well  that  the  eukure  of  h»r  daughtei?  implies  the  virlnsan^ 
MablliEy  of  her  sann.  Mid  that  thereby  on  her  prxE,  the  salvation  of  the  state  ia- 
secured. 

I  will  give  jou,  in  coiid.aeion,  Ibe.following  EenthnaBt: 
Tlis  Pafriotic  Daughtars  0/  NeahiryiKn-i'—watmij  atlacbod  Ifl  the  a:dene 
tpiiil!  of  the  Eerolntionary  limes  Hcd  sMonifly  oppowd  to  leaf  but  now,  (aB- 
it  is  captiously  stated)  bitiorly  hoalllo  to  ardent  Bpiiits  and  tquiilly  fond  of 
teaj  and  better  still  every  ona  of  tbsm  ton  maa  in  ^vor  of  [he  Union. 

Tlie  Pro/eashnsSoDH  more  eminent  in  Divinity,  Physif,  and  Luw,  than 
fiiose  wDo  were  first  ushered  into  ei^iatence  co  the  green  and  lordy  banks  oC 
the  Mi^rrimack. 

C.  C.  Felton,  Greek.  Professor  of  Harvard  University,  a 
native  of  old  Newbury,  replied  as  follows : 
Me  Mayoe — 

I  did  not  know  until  lately,  that  I  haii  a  tight  to  participats  in  these 
festivities.  The  orator  of  the  day,  in  his  elegant  aiid  iniercsang  discourse, 
to  -which  I  listened  with  unbroken  atl«ation,  notwiihstaQding  tbe  ftrvora  of 
this  Jalj  sun,  described  the  early  feuds  between  the  inland  parts  of  the  ancienl 
town  of  Nawbary,  and  the  more  cultivated  region  of  thesea-board,  I  belong, 
sir,  lo  the  "rural  distiicts,"  and  not  to  the  commercial  and  refined  quarter  of  ' 
the  town  by  tha  sea.  The  orator  however  went  on  to  show  that  Newbnry 
was  the  mother  of  Sewbnrjport.  I  am  a  son  of  Hewbury,  and  consequently 
may  boast  to  be  the  uncle  of  the  sons  of  Newburyport — of  the  greater  part, 
therefore,  of  this  most  respectable  assembly  ;  and  by  virtue  of  this  digaiiied 
relationship,  as  well  as  by  the  cordial  invitation  with  which  I  have  been 
honored,  may  claim  ths  right  of  a  seat  at  this  board,  among  tfiB  tetarning- 
children  of  this  hospitable  town. 

And,  Mr.  Mayor,  I  can  tcoly  say  that  I  nm  happy  lo  be  here  to-day,  to 
meet  the  gathered  sons  of  Kewbury,  on  this  memorable  but  somewhat 
scorching  anniversary.  It  is  now  nearly  forty  years — "  how  my  heart  trembles 
while  my  tongue  relates"— since,  ia  early  childhood,  I  was  borne  away  fvom 
the  place  of  my  birth,  caimg  little  and  knowing  nothing,  to  what  distant 
shores  the  canents  of  life  werS  drifting  me.  I  have  hnt  seldom  visited  New. 
bury  since ;  but  the  scenes  which  first  met  my  eye  were  impressed  on  my 
memory,  too  deeply  to  be  forgotten.  The  old  training  liold,  where  an  ancestor 
of  mine  distinguiBhed  himself  as  sergeant  in  a  militia  company,  was  to  me 
anotlier  Campus  Martius  ;  Uie  beautiful  Merrimack  flowed,  in  my  imagination, 
like  the  broad  and  boundless  Hellespont  of  Homer;  and  Pipes laff  Hill  rose, 
like  the  Grecian  Olympus  to  the  sky.  Indeed,  when  recently  I  had  the  rare 
pleasure  of  dashing,  on  board  a  British  steamer,  tbrongh  the  allitd  fleets  of 
France  and  England— as  thej  stretched  in  double  line,  from  Tenedos  to    ' 
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Troj— Iho  most  magnllicent  spectacle  the  eye  of  man  over  gazed  apoa— it 
seamed  to  me  the  renowned  Hellespont  was  hanilj  so  broad  and  boundieas  as 
my  uatiTe  riser,  in  the  memories  of  my  childhood.  . 

I  listened  with  great  aatisfaotion  fa  the  manly,  eloquent,  patriotic  speech  of 
the  distirgQished  eilizen,  [Mr.  Attorney  General  Cuflhing,)  who  holds  a  high 
place  in  the  eounoilffof  the  nation.  To  every  word  of  that  epeoch,  I  say  a 
heatty  Amen  I  Ha  alluded,  in  forcible  terms,  to  the  sofferings  inflicted  oc. 
the  country,  and  on  this  town,  by  the  last  war  wish  England.  Sir,  hi3  word's 
brougbt  back  to  me  tJiB  eiicmnstances  of  the  lime,  when  I,  a  mere  child,  left 
the  plaiio  of  mj  birih.  Pardon  me  for  dwelling  a  single  moment  on  the 
events  the  honorable  genllemf.n  to  eloqnenlly  loucLsd  npoii,  and  go  vividly 
brought  bacii  to  me. 

The  date  of  my  departure  irora  KeBbury-— it  was  one  of  tlio  coldest  days 
of  the  winter  of  1816— is  fixed  in  my  memory  by  the  circumstance,  that  the 
news  of  the  peace  with  England  was  ehonted  along  the  road  by  the  stage 
drirers.  Child  as  I  was,  I  Imd  known  aoniething  of  the  diatrets  tha  war  hod 
bronght  njion  our  people ;  of  tha  poverty  it  liad  deepened  and  aggravated  ; 
of  the  despiur  that  darkened  the  poor  man's  fireside.  I  have  never  forgotten 
the  sadden  joy  the  blesfied  aiinouncement  of  peace  thrilled  through  every 
poor  man's  heart-  It  was  like  the  outburst  of  Spring'  "''*''  th^  green  leaves) 
its  very  perfumes,  its  soft  verDal  breezes,  and  the  song  of  birds,  after  the  snow 
and  ice,  Bud  froien  silence  of  niDier.  God  forbid— and  1  call  upon  jour 
dislinituishtd  guest  to  join  me  in  the  prayer— God  forbid  that  this  prosperous 
dly,  and  the  smiling  country  iirouad  it,  should  again  f^el  as  it  did  then,  the 
blighting  brealh  of  vis.r. 

I  am  called  upon  to  respond  to  the  toast  in  honor  of  the  professional  men 
who  have  gone  forth  from  Kewbury.  I  am  not,  mystlf,  a  professional  man, 
in  the  moral  acceptation  of  that  term.  But  I  may  claim  the  honor  of  having 
had  something  to  do  with  making  a  great  many  professiouai  men— of  letting 
loose  npon  society,  a  great  many  lawyers,  physidans,  and  clergymen  ;  like 
the  ilit  knight  in  the  play,  who,  though  not  vritty  himself,  was  ihe  cause  of  wit 
in  others.  It  is  just  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  T  was  called  by  President 
Quincy,  to  an  office  of  instruction  in  Cambridge,  and  during  that  long  period, 
nearly  two  thousand  graduates  have  passed  out  from  Harvard,  into  the  pro- 
fessional and  practical  walks  of  life.  As  I  have  witnessed  ihe  frequent  and 
brilliant  successes  of  these  boys  of  mine,  I  have  been  lempfed  to  exclaim, 
with  good  old  master  Cradock,  in  Miss  Sedgwick's  charming  novel  of  Hope 
Leslie,  "  Did  I  not  teach  them  the  tongues  J" 

In  the  course  of  my  busy  life,  it  has  been  my  fortune  lo  meet  wilh  many 
leading  persons  in  all  the  professions,  who  have  sprtmg  from  Newbnry.  Bni,  I 
was  not  aware,  until  the  call  for  this  re  union  was  sent  out,  to  summon  them 
home  to  tbe  altars  and  household  gods  of  tlieir  childhood,  how  justly  our 
nativB  lown  may  pride  hersoif  on  tha  aggregate  number  of  her  distingnished 
sons ;  what  birge  support  religion  and  morals  have  drawn  from  the  learning 
and  piety  of  those  who  liave  occupied  the  sacccd  desk;  liow  deeply  the 
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administration  of  justice  has  been  indebted  to  the  integrity  and  ability  of 
tbose  who  have  sal  in  the  tribnnaJs,  or  pleaded  tlie  cause  of  tiie  innocent  at 
the  bar ;  and  bow  mucli  the  legislation  of  the  counlrj  bus  been  benefitted  by 
the  wiaclom  and  patriotism  of  those  lawgivers  who  trace  tbeir  origin  to  tbis 

Tbis  is  not  tbe  occasion,  nor  am  I  the  person,  to  enlarge  on  the  merits  of 
the  great  and  good  men,  among  the  living  and  the  dead,  who,  born  here,  have 
consectated  themselves  to  justice,  Ihoir  country,  and  their  God.  But  you  will 
indulge  me  io  speaking  briefly  of  one,  who  but  a  few  months  ago,  closed  e 
long  and  eminent  professional  career.  I  allnde  to  the  lalo  Professor  Greenleaf. 
I  had  not  the  pleasure  and  honor  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  this 
respected  son  of  Newbury,  until  ho  became  Royal  Piofassor  of  Law  in  the 
School  at  Cambridge,  then  illustrated  by  the  loariiing  and  eloqnonce  of  SI 
Ott  that  occasion  I  first  knew  him.  He  and  I  wereinaugaraledai  ~ 
he  of  Law,  and  I  of  Greek,  on  the  same  day.  From  that  time  I  enjoyed  his 
unbroken  friendship,  as  long  aa  he  lived.  Of  his  course  and  character  as  a 
boy  in  your  public  schools  ;  of  bis  straggles  as  a  young  man,  with  poverty  ; 
■  of  his  Christian  submission  to  the  bitter  lot  of  sorrow  and  bereavement  that 
fell  heavily  upon  the  early  periods  of  his  domestic  life ;  of  the  success  which 
crowned  vjith  triumph  these  hrave  conflicts ;  many,  probably,  here  have  more 
personal  knowledge  than  I ;  but  I  am  sure  no  one  can  have  a  deeper  impres- 
sion of  the  purity  and  nobleness  of  character,  which  came  forth  tried  like  gold 
from  the  heat  of  liie  contest. 

Mr.  Greenleaf  was  one  of  those  men,  who  know  how  to  make  the  most  of 
time.  No  client  ever  suffered  -wrong  from  feebleness  or  neglect,  at  his  hand ; 
for  he  spared  no  ctFort  and  shrunk  from  no  study  that  could  throw  Ught  upon 
(he  cause  he  had  undertaken  to  eondiicl.  As  a  teacher,  be  shone  with  peculiar 
lustre.  The  largo  body  of  intelligent  young  men  who  sat  under  his  instrnc- 
tions  valued  them  beyond  all  price.  Calm  in  his  manners  ;  widi  tbe  dignity 
of  superior  intellect  and  extensive  knowledge ;  with  the  blandneSH  and 
courtesy  of  a  Cbrislian  gentleman;  considerate  of  the  feelings  of  all  who 
stood  to  him  in  the  relation  of  scholar  to  master  ;  conscious  of  bis  responsi- 
bilities to  them,  and  through  them  to  bis  country — he  commanded  in  an 
eatraordioary  measure,  their  love  and  veneration. 

Mr.  Greenleaf 's  contributions  to  the  lilerattu^  of  his  profession,  I  cannot, 
of  coarse,  professionally  speak  of.  His  studies  lay  in  a  province  far  remote 
from  mine.  Of  bis  work  on  Evidence,  however,  I  may  say,  that  besides 
taking  the  very  highest  rank  among  the  text  l>ooka  of  legal  science,  it  is  one 
which  any  educated  gentleman  may  read  with  pleasure  and  profit.  Of  another 
work,  the  ingenious  implication  of  the  rules  of  legal  evidence  to  tiie  testimony 
of  the  Evangelists — I  may  say  that  it  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  earnest 
interest  be  felt  in  tiie  establishment  of  the  Christian  Faith  on  tbe  foundation 
of  the  most  rigorous  argument,  while  the  daily  beauty  of  his  Life  proved  with 
vhtiX  fidelity  he  made  the  precepts  of  Christianity  his  rule  of  conduct, 

Mr.  Greenleaf  was  not,  technically  speaking,  a  literary  man.    In  his  youth 
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iie  did  not  share  Ihe  adraniagea  of  a  liberal  edncalion.  While  oiher  young 
men  were  cultivating  their  tastes,  and  furnishing  their  minds  "  in.  iho  still  air 
of  delightful  studies" — with  the  leisure  and  exemption  from  care  secured  to 
the  faTored  scholar  beneath  the  shades  of  academic  groves — he  was  already 
fighting  hand  to  hand  on  the  battle-tield  of  life.  And  yet  his  mind  acquired 
an  exquisite  culture.  When  I  have  heard  him  speak,  I  have  admired  tho 
chaste  simplidt;  and  attic  beantj  of  his  eloquence,  and  I  think  no  one  cod 
wad  his  public  disconrsea— his  Inaugural  Address,  for  example  —  or  his 
Enlogy  on  SUny — without  experiencing  in  bis  written  style  the  charm  of  the 
easily  flowing  language,  of  the  sparing  but  tasteful  ornament,  and  of  the 
clearness  and  lo^cal  accnraey  of  the  Ihonght. 

In  social  intercourse,  Mv.  Greenleaf's  manners  wore  maked  by  a  serene 
gravity,  oqnally  remote  from  lightness  and  aaceticiam.  I  think  we  saw  the 
traces  of  sorrow  still  Imgering  about  him  —  fond  memories,  not  painful 
perhaps,  but  tempering  the  joy  and  exultation  of  the  present,  with  thoreHecled 
sadness  of  the  past.  His  voice  was  gentle  and  low;  hio  covrntenaace 
tboiaghtfnl,  but  pladd,  and  often  lighted  with  the  sunshine  of  a  genial  tmile. 
His  coQveraation  was  ready  and.  friendly,  and  though  habitually  serious,  not 
averse  to  decent  vric,  and  a  becoming  hilarity.  His  quiet  Castea  and  constant 
occupations  had  in  a  measure  withdrawn  btm  from  general  intercourse,  and 
concentrated  his  social  joys  in  the  sanctuary  of  home ;  buthe  was  no  stranger 
to  the  delights  of  intellectual  converse,  and  when  the  occasion  found  him  out_ 
he  contributed  more  than  an  equal  share  to  the  common  fund. 

At  the  close  o  f  three  score  years  and  ten,  ol^er  a  day  of  crowded  duty  and 
labor,  and  closed  by  the  worship  of  God  at  the  household  altar,  be  lay  down, 
by  a  peaceful  euthanasia,  and  slept  the  sleep  of  death, 

"  Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  liia  couch 
About  him  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 

But  he  baa  left  ns  bis  example  of  Christian  tbrtitnde,  which  should  nsrre  our 
hearts  when  we  too  are  called  to  practice  its  lessons ;  of  perseverance  under 
discouragemenla,  which  should  strengthen  us  in  overcoming  the  difficulties 
mo  loo  may  have  to  enconnier  ;  of  intellectual  improvement  in  youth,  with 
few  opportunities  and  scanty  means ;  of  high  moral  prindple,  and  religions 
faith,  in  the  midst  of  no  coiimon  perplesides,  and  under  trials  of  no  ordinary 
severity ;  of  the  faithful  discharge  of  every  duty,  in  eveiy  public  and  every 
private  relation. 

I  feel  that  I  cannot  portray  the  character  of  Prof.  Greenleaf,  as  it  ought  to 
be  portrayed  here,  and  as  it  bas  been  portrayed  elsewhere  by  his  genial  and 
eloquent  colleague — Prof,  Parsons— also  a  sonotSewburj,  hut  nnfortunately 
not  present  with  us  today.    I  could  not  hesitate,  however,  to  bear  nij  lesti- 


assembly  of  the  men  of  Newbury;  I  could  not  hesitate,  espcciallT  aa  my 
absence  in  a  foreign  land,  deprived  me  of  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  wit- 
nessing the  last  honors  with  which  all  that  was  mortal  of  him  was  tommitted 
to  the  bosom  of  our  common  mother  earth     Eetnrmng  from  abroad,  and 
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finding  his  place  vacant,  it  seemed  to  rae  that  one  of  the  old  laadwarka  had 
been  swept  awaj — one  of  the  solid  pillars,  on  which  the  temple  of  justice, 
virtue  and  religion  reposes,  had  been  overthrown. 

In  former  ages,  a  statue  wonld  have  been  raised  to  comineraoratB  tha 
eioellence  of  smJi  a  citizen,  that  the  coming  generations  might  be  incited  to 
lofty  duties  and  generous  deeds.  If  we  erect  no  statue  to  eternize  his  outward 
semblance,  let  us  at  least  set  up  in  our  own  souls  the  im^  of  his  virtaes, 
and  honor  his  memory,  by  making  those  virtues  our  own. 

The  Past  Captain  of  the  NevAaryport  Juoenile  Artillery  Company. 
Rev.  T.  M.  Ciark,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  the  identical  Cap- 
tain of  that  well  remembered  corps,  waa  called  upon,   and 
responded  as  follows : 
Ma.  Mivou  AMD  Fellow  Citizens — 

This  will  hardly  do — it  seems  rather  formal,  and  I  have  no  intention  of 
fQaking  a  regular  speech.  You  have  already  had  speeches  enough  and  far 
more  able  than  I  could  make,  I  wish  just  to  have  a  talk  with  you  about  old 
times,  and  in  remembrance  of  the  Javenile  Artillery  Company,  would  rather 
Address  you  as 
Mb.  Mayor  ano  Fellow  Soldieks— 

Bat  this  will  not  do.    There  is  not  enough  left  of  that  distinguished  corps 
which  was  disbanded  some   thirty  years   ago,  to  form  a  Corporal's  Guard. 
.  Let  ms  therefore  say 
Mr.  Matob  asd  Fellow  Botb — 

We  have  come  together  to  revive  the  reminiscences  of  our  early  days,  to 
recall  the  scenes,  the  thoughts,  the  associations  which  belong  to  our  child- 
hood. What  were  the  influences  which  determiuned  yottr  character  ?  How 
were  you  taught  your  first  lessons  of  the  discipline  of  life?  What  was  the 
first  chapter  in  your  daily  morning  and  evening  experience,  which  prepared 
jou  for  the  wearisome  routine  of  this  earthly  eiistenee  ?  It  was  when  you 
drove  the  cows  at  sunrise  atd  sunset,  to  and  from  the  "  old  Comn:on  Pas- 
tnrc."  I  remember  often,  lo  have  met  you  on  the  Guinea  thoroughfare,  and 
I  can  readily  recall  the  ejipression  of  sadness  and  anxiety  which  clouded 
your  face,  when  as  night  drew  on,  the  cow  was  not  to  be  found.  Can  you 
ever  forget  jour  tiresome  tramps, to  the  distant  slough,  around  which  the 
cow  would  sometimes  obstinately  linger ;  that  slough  of  despond,  which  we 
supposed  to  be  the  veritable  spot  of  Bunyan's  pilgrim's  troubles,  with  Tor- 
key  Hill  in  the  rear,  where  the  interpreter's  house  stood  in  ancient  days. 
How  many  such  associations  cluster  around  that  somewhat  sterile  region, 
which  in  some  strange  way  furnished  summer  food  to  nearly  all  the  cows  in 
Newburyport.  When  we  nsed  to  read  of  lazarettos,  qnarantines,  hospitals, 
and  asylmns  for  plague  spotted  patients,  it  was  the  black  wooden  "Pesl- 
House,"  in  Common  Pasture,  with  its  horrid  charcoal  sketches,  said  to  ba 
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drsiwn  upon  the  wslls  bj  deliriona  iomaCes,  wUch  gave  bo<3j  and.  pith  b>  oni 
conceptioaa. 

Where  did  you  leam  jour  first  lessons  in  botanizing  t  It  was  on  that 
snllJy,  drowsj  Saturday  afternoon,  when  joa  went  a  "  pennj-rojaling  up  to 
Common  Pasture."  And  where  did  joa  get  jour  first  notions  of  mineral- 
(^j  ?  In  knocking  off  serpentine  and  rag-stone  from  the  walls  of  tha 
"  Deril's  Den."  That,  too,  was  the  spot  lo  which  our  mrnds  instinctivelj 
reverted,  whenever  we  read  any  German  tale  of  diablerie ;  for  there  were 
anlhenlic  traditions  eonnecKd  with  that  heap  of  rocks  which  often  made  ua 
ihndder.  There  stood  the  Devil's  Pqlpit,  from  which  it  was  said,  he  preached 
at  midnight,  to  an  infernal  crew,  gathered  around  its  base;  and  there  was 
the  name  cut  in  the  ground,  past  which  it  was  reported,  no  creature  hadevfr 
returned  alire. 

And  when  we  read  of  the  Icnled  fieid,  of  the  crash  of  war,  of  embattled 
hosts  with  their  white  tents  and  streaming  banners,  with  nodding  plumes 
and  pealing  trumpets, — where  did  our  thoughts  fasten  themselves  t  What 
was  the  actual  scene  which  rose  np  before  our  minds,  and  gave  reality  to  all 
this  splendid  descripUon  ?  It  was  the  Fall  muster  on  Grasshopper  IIiubs, 
widi  the  ohj  gallows  strel<;hing  out  its  wooden  arm  at  the  summit,  and  the 
huckleberry  bushes  skirting  the  borders  of  the  field. 

And  when  jon  heard  of  sylvan  retreats,  of  dell  and  dale,  of  lovers'  walks 
ajid  sweet  retirements  in  the  shade,  could  yon  thinkof  anything  else  than 
"  Bartlett's  Springs,"  and  the  "  Laurels? " 

When  you  were  told  of  foreign  lands  beyond  the  sea,  could  you  ever  think 
of  anything  more  remote  than  the  mysterious  and  uneiplored  regions,  which 
lay  "  over  the  river  1 "  There  was  no  bridge  then  to  bring  that  hazy  and 
distant  locality  into  near  contact  with  as  [  but  there  were  solemn  ferry-men 
who  blew  the  horn  at  intervals  frotn  the  "  ferry-ways,"  as  a  signal  that  the 
boat  was  about  to  move.  None  knew  whore  these  grave  men  came  from  ; 
none  knew  where  tliej  slept  at  night,  if  indeed  they  ever  slept ;  but  there  at 
their  post,  they  were  always  to  be  found,  until  the  shades  of  evening  had 
descended,  and  the  merchant-women  from  "  over  the  river,"  had  returned 
with  empty  baskets,  to  the  bosom  of  their  anxious  families. 

What  can  even  obliterate  the  memory  of  Plnm  Island,  and  the  Piers,  and 
Black  Rocks,  and  Salisbury  Beach  1  Can  you  ever  forget  that  low,  moaning 
roar  of  the  ocean,  which  you  used  to  hear  in  the  cold  winter  nights?  la  there 
a  Newburyport  boy  who  cannot  feel  and  appreciate  the  poetry  of  the  sea  ? 

I  might  go  on  for  hours,  reviving  these  early  reminiscences,  and  showing 
how  yont  character  and  feelings  have  been  moulded  by  the  scenery,  the  tra- 
ditions, and  all  the  various  surroundings  of  your  childhood.  Every  thing 
with  which  we  came  in  contact  then,  has  left  its  mark  upon  us.  Our  thoughts 
run  in  the  moulds  that  were  grooved  in  early  years.  And  there  must  have 
been  something  peculiar  in  the  influences  of  our  rcnerahle  mother  town,  to 
bave  produced  such  an  assemblage  of  men  as  are  here  gathered  together. 
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The  Cit>i  of  Boston.-- As  we  look  around  this  day,  we  inroluntarily  aek 
wnat  would  she  have  been  without  iHewburjport. 

Stephen  Tilton,  Jr.,  replied : 

Mb.  Mayor  akd  Fkt.ixjw  Citikkns— 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  my  friends  here  haye  called  upon  jue  to  respond 
to  Oie  complimentary  toaatjUBtgiveti  to  the  city  of  BosloH.  lamcouBcious 
ofmy  inability  t«  do  her  justice,  and  particularly  cd  this  occasion,  when 
memory  has  engrossed  my  mind  with  the  things  of  the  past,  and  dispelled 
every  other  thonght  but  of  Hewburyport,  the  home  of  my  boyhood.  Tho 
occasion  wliieb  calls  ua  toeelher  is  one  of  no  ordinary  interest.  It  is  a  femily 
gathering,  the  retnrn  of  ihe  sons  of  the  old  homestead,  when  hands  join  and 
hearts  apeak  and  the  sonl  oyerflows  with  feelings  of  gratitude  and  reverence. 
Eewdes  the  day,  which  is  sure  to  bring  up  (he  past  to  the  mind  of  every  true 
son  ofNewburyport,  the  occasion  revives  «ie  memories  of  yonth,  and  both 
combine  to  banish  the  present,  and  for  the  time  being  we  exist  in  the  past. 

This  morning  as  we  travecscdyoiir  stteets,  the  scenes  of  youth  were  unrolled 
to  our  view,  and  every  object  which  our  eyes  tested  upon  had  ils  particular 
association  and  peculiar  interest ;  we  saw  the  old  school  house  and  the  old 
play  groands ;  we  looked  in  the  faces  of  old  friends  and  were  reminded  of 
tiie  absent,  and  of  others  departed,  and  fancied  wa  heard  their  voices;  every 
thing  addressed  our  feelings  and  awakened  tho  associations  of  youth,  and  we 
feel  that  onr  natures  have  been  refreshed  at  the  fountain  of  joy. 

Among  the  many  objects  whicli  recalled  the  past,  nothing,  not  even  the 
house  in  which  I  was  horn,  more  forcibly  touched  my  feelings  than  the  sight 
of  the  old  stagocoachintheprocession,  perhaps  the  identical  vehicle  in  which 
I  was  seated  some  twenty  years  since,  slowly  wending  my  way  to  the  old 
Eastern  Stage  Office,  in  Boston.  It  awakened  the  feelings  experienced  at 
leaving  my  native  town,  my  home,  and  my  friends  of  youth ;  and  it  reminded 
me  of  tho  resolves  made  and  the  hopes  cherished  when  with  a  Newburyport 
boy's  fortune— a  common  school  education,  a  father's  counsels  and  a  mother's 
blessing— I  enl«red  upon  the  untried  duties  of  life  in  a  new  home  surrounde  d 
by  strangers. 

Since  thafperiod  years  have  elapsed,  new  interests  have  been  created  and 
new  connections  formed ;  and  while  lo-day  I  bring  my  tribnio  of  gratitude  to 
old  Newburyport  for  the  education  she  furnished  to,  and  the  salutary  influ. 
ences  she  exerted  over,  her  sons;  and  while  I  rejoice  at  the  unmistakable 
evidences  of  thrift  I  have  observed  at  every  tummg,  I  believe,  sir,  were  the 
ques^onspnt  by  you  to  the  sons  of  Newburyport,  resident  in  Boston,  which 
home  do  you  love  best  ?— the  answer  would  be,  as  children  say  to  parents, 
"  we  love  both  best."  Tos,  we  love  the  home  of  our  birth  and  the  home  of 
onr  adoption.  Wo  can  testify  that  the  city  of  Boston  stands  with  extended 
arms  and  open  hands  to  receive  all  who  may  come  U>  reside  within  her 
borders.  Her  influence  and  treasury  of  good  gifts  are  dispensed  eqnally 
among  all  her  sons,  and  she  hesitates  not  to  acknowledge  her  indebtedness  to 
thecifes  and  towns  of  tho  "old  Bay  State,"  for  the  sons  {and  daughters  too) 
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"»Mch  tliey  have  furnished  her,  and  she  withholrjs  not  her  gralitnde  to  al]  the 
New  England  States  for  their  aid  ia  rendering  her  a  good  specimen  of  a  true 
American  city. 

While,  sir,  the  iateresls  of  Boston  are  so  closelj  identified  with  the  interests 
"Ofthe  Slate,  tfey  are  peculiarly  so  with  the  diy  of  Newburvport.  Yon  have 
liberally  contributed  your  sons  to  her,  and  they  ha.e  adi-anced  all  professions 
and  honored  all  employments;  they  have  reSeoted  honor  to  Newburyport 
wMle  assistiag  in  creating  and  preserving  the  reputation  of  Boston  the  world 
over.  Boston,  then,  freely  awards  to  you  your  share  of  establishing  her 
mfluence,  which  extends  to  every  isle  of  the  sea,  and  to  every  shore  where 
where  religion,  education,  the  just  administration  of  k«-,  honor  and  integrity 
aroapprecialed.  G'-'ntlemen,  I  close  by  giving  the  following  sentiment- 
al.?^'^. S^  "^  JVe«^,™r(.-Her  influence  cannot  be  lessened  while  she 
ffltUpivs  thi;  example  of  the  fathers  ia  educating  the  sons. 

The  Mayor  ia  response  to  the  compliment  to  Newburyport, 
aaid  he  would  not  occupy  much  more  time,  and  instead  of 
making  a  formal  reply,  would  submit  a  few  facts,  which,  per- 
4iapa,  better  than  any  remarks,  convey  an  idea  of  oar  prosper- 
ity.    He  then  spoke  as  follows : 

I  will  say  a  few  words  in  regard- to  old  Newburyport,  for  Itnow  of  no 
topic  more  appropriate  on  this  occasion.  And  I  have  the  pleasuro  to  say, 
tilat  at  oo  time  dcriEg  the  past  thirty  years,  has  oar  old  town  been  in  so 
prosperous  a  condition,  in  point  of  business,  as  she  is  at  this  present  day 
it  may  strilte  many  of  you  as  strange  that  I  sheuld  make  stich 
Bntin  proof  of  whatlwoEldsaj,!  shoald  lite  to  have  you  prol 
stay  a  few  days,  and  take  a  course  with  me  to  the  north  part  ot 
where  I  will  introduce  jou  to  a  thousand  or  more  intelligent,  indust 
Siappy  ship-carpenlers,  many  of  whom  y  n  ha  e  seen  in  the  pro. 
—the  very  bone  and  muscle  of  our  commun  ty  men  ffhom  w- 
«laim  as  among  our  most  worthy  7ens^  of  whom  are  conswntiy  em- 
ployed, and  arc  recemng  a  fair  and  just  eq    valent  for  their  valuable  ser- 

I  will  dso  introduce  you  to  some  of  he  mot  nlelligent,  ingenious  and 
high-ramded  master  ship-builders  that  th.s  country  can  boast  of-men  that 
would  be  aa  honor  and  valuable  acquisition  to  ajiy  community. 

And  as  a  further  evidenee  of  the  prosperity  of  this  portion  of  our  cilv  I 
wrll  sho-^  you  hundreds  of  new  aaid  neat  dwellings,  built  within  the  past  few 
jears  from  the  earnings  of  our  worthy  and  industrious  ship-carpentcrs.  I 
will  also  state  that  dunng  the  present  year  more  than  tweaty  thousand  tons  of 
shipping  will  be  built  at  this  part  of  the  city-scattering  seme  million  and  a 
aaif  of  dollars  in  their  csnstruction. 

After  having  introduced  you  W  this  portion  of  .our  citizens,  I  should  be 
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moat  happy  to  tako  jou  to  the  south  part  of  the  city,  and  make  yoo 
acqniuoted  with  the  hardy  fiahermen,  who  mostlj  reiide  there  ;  and  you  will 
find  them  an  intelligent,  industrious  and  suceeiisful  people.  Ton  will  find 
the  place  entirely  changed  from  what  it  waa  thirty  years  ago.  The  whole 
fees  of  tbings  wears  a  diffarent  aspect.  The  streets  and  houses  all  indicate 
prosperity,  brought  about  by  tho  industrious  habits  of  the  people,  moat  of 
whom  are  happy  and  contented.  This  part  of  our  city  and  citizens  we  hava 
reason  to  be  proud  of. 

I  will  then  call  yonr  attention  to  other  persons  of  your  old  homo  aad 
ormet  residence,  and  you  will  find  onr  merchants  and  mechanics,  in  their 
Tarioaabrane!ieB,doinga  prosperous  and  healthy  business.  I  would  ask  yon 
to  visit  onr  schools,  all  of  which  are  in  a  high  stale  of  perfection.  The  city 
government  being  liberal— as  they  always  should  be  with  this  interesting  and 
important  department— I  believe  we  can  challenge  comparison  with  any  city 
or  town  in  the  commonwealth. 

I  would  invito  you  to  look  through  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  our 
dty,  and  talk  with  yonr  friends  and  the  citizens  generally,  and  see  if  tha 
universal  opinion  is  not  that  wo  are  ranging  ahead. 

It  is  not  probable  that  we  shall  ever  become  a  very  large  dty,  hut  I  hon- 
estly believe  that  wo  are,  comparatively  speaking,  doing  as  healthy  and  profi- 
table a  husineaa  as  any  city  or  town  in  Massachnsetta.  And  now,  ray  friends, 
I  will  say,  this  ia  a  proud  day  for  Hewburyport,  and  one  tliat  wQl  not  soon 
be  forgotten  by  ua. 

"When  we  look  around  and  see  so  many  of  the  sons  and  friends  come  at 
onr  call  to  visit  the  scenes  of  their  early  daya,  we  cannot  but  feel  deeply 
interested  in  this  gathering.    Hardly  a  friend  that  has  come  amongst  ub    ■ 
to-day,  but  what  happiness  is  seen  depicted  in  his  countenance.    We  are  all, 
thank  God,  happy  today ;  and  such  a  famUy  gathering  as  this  canproduca 
no  other  result.    My  only  prayer  and  wish  is,  thai  in  this  union  of  friends 
to-day,  our  friendships  shall  be  so  strongly  cemented  that  nothing  on  eartb 
shall  ever  sunder  them. 
In  conclusion  the  Mayor  offered  the  following  toast ; 
The  Union  ofiliese  United  Stales— It  must  be  preserved  although  our  besl 
blood  be  tiie  sacrifice. 

Ths  City  of  Nea  yorfc— Desrined  to  be  the  Commercial  Emporium  of  the 
Robert  G.  Pike,  Esq,,  of  New  York,  waa  called  upon,  and 

replied : 

Ms.  Mivoa  amdFeli-ow  Citizens— 

Called  upon  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  at  a  late  hour  last  evening,  and 

consequently  somewhat  unprepared,  I  rise  with  no  little  diffidence  to  respond 

to  the  sentiment  just  o&red  in   compliment  to  the  Kew  York  delegation. 

Agreeable  as  the  dutyia,  I  feel  there  are  many  among  us  who  can  aoknowl- 
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yonr  kindness  for  mote  gracefully,  and  who  can  do  more  compiete  jnstice  to 
the  sentiments  which  I  know  animate  each  one  of  us  on  this  happy  occasion. 
And  then  too,  wtat  can  I  ta,y  which  has  not  already  been  most  eloquently 
said  ?  Our  only  thoughts  to  day  are  our  toimtrii  and  our  home— and  what 
words  are  holier,  what  words  are  dearer  to  erery  one  of  ns  than  these  ! 
"What  can  awaken  more  pleasing  lefleclionf  or  kindle  more  earnest  aspira' 
tions  1  Yes,  the  same  mingled  emotions  of  |oy  and  pride  animate  UB  all 
alike  fo-day ;  and  as  kindred  sentiments  hcget  kindred  words,  the  same 
expressions,  ere  we  know  it,  are  leaping  from  onr  lips  which  but  a  moment 
before  were  ringing  in  our  ears. 

But,  Mr.  Mayor,  I  will  not  sit  down  without  thanking  you  for  this  glorious 
reception.  When  your  summons  reached  ua  in  New  York  we  hailed  it  with 
delight— our  hearts  beat  warm  at  the  rcry  thought  of  coming  home  agiuc— to 
our  boyhood's  home  I  where  we  Erst  tasted  lh.e  sweet  pleasures  of  existence — 
where  our  life  plans  had  their  beginning,  and  our  ambition  fir^c  pluintd  its 
wing.  To  come  home,  not  nlono,  but  with  all  the  truants  and  wanderers  of 
the  family — to  giusp  the  hands  of  old  friends,  companions  and  schoolmasters 
— to  visit  once  more  together  the  old  haunts  and  play-plaoea  yf  youth, 
"— — ■  to  memory  so  dear, 
AH  rich  with  events  of  life's  early  career." 
To  gather  aronnd  us  once  more  old  familiar  faces,  to  go  back  as  it  were,  and 
with  all  onr  old  mates  to  become  boys  again — lo  recall,  and  talk  over  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  youth  with  which  wo  started  in  life  together — to 
Tisit  the  old  favick  school-house,  to  sit  down  upon  its  steps,  to  loiter  upon  the 
green  banks  aromid  it— to  linger  by  the  shores  of  old  frog  pond — frog  pond 
that  fills  BO  large,  so  bright  a  space  in  our  boyhood's  history — lo  sit  beneath 
the  old  echo  tree,  and  to  mnee  on  those  by-gone  days  whose  memory  ia  like 
the  dying  cadence  of  some  sad,  sweet  tune.  Yes,  wo  wanted  to  see  all  the 
sehool-boya  of  oar  day,  the  "npper  'longers,"  and  the  "downer  'longers,"  as 
we  used  to  call  them — the  boys  that  whipped  us  and  the  boys  that  wa 
whipped— we  wished  to  see  him  who  stood  first  in  school,  and  inquire  if  he 
maintained  that  positiou  in  the  world — we  wished  to  gaze  on  faces  that  we 
remembered  only  fresh  and  fair  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  cvirious  to  see  how 
they  looked  as  men.  These  and  a  Ihotisand  other  Idndred  thoughts  crowded 
upon  us  and  made  na  impatisnt  for  the  gathering. 

Tea,  Mr.  Mayor,  we  were  right  glad  to  come  home  to  the  old  town  and 
meet  our  old  townsmen.  I  say  "  town  and  townsmen,"  for  these  sound  more 
homelike  and  gratefal  to  the  ear.  I  do  not  forget  you  have  become  a  city — 
nay,  I  am  proud  of  it,  I  rejoice  at  it.  Newburyport  boys  have  no  other 
feeling  than  that  of  pride  and  love  for  the  old  town  I  lepeat,  sir,  I  am 
proud  to  see  her  a  city ;  renewing  again  her  old  stunglh  and  glorv  It  is 
good  to  see  her  factories  multiplying — her  ship  yards  crowded — her  machine 
shops  like  bee  hives.  While  these  spedc  of  the  industry  -md  thnft  of  her 
people;  her  new  churches  and  school  houses  springing  up  on  every  side  tell 
of  still  higher  and  holier  purposes  and  aims.    They  tell  ot  the  t 
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of  intelligence,  moralitjand  religion  to  all  alike  ;  leaiiBg  ns  aoul  unenftivitteS, 
no  talents  luideveloped.  Ton  and  I  can  remember  the  lime  whea  a  deep 
alnmber  rested  npott  her  for  yetiis,  from  which  she  seeminglj  never  wouli 
awaken.  Time  was,  when  it  seonied-ae  if  the  patron-God  of  the  merchant 
had  frowned  upoathe  plsse-^aa  if  in  his  anger  he  had  set  a  eiirse  upon  her 
wharves,,  and  with  hia  serpenfclroined  waad  had  Iscked  np  ail  her  store- 
iionees,  closed  all  heravenues  of  prosperitj,  and  turned  his  back  upon  the 
place  forever.  No  more  business  was  done  than  bsjelj  sufficed  to  kf  ep  the- 
people  alive.  Mechanics  sought  employment  elsewhere— the  young  kfi  schoot 
and  hastened  to  the  hirger  towns  and  cities — grass  upMt  the  wharves  and  in> 
the  streets,  and  wherever  jon  turned  stagnation  and  decay  stared  you  in  the- 
fece.  But,  thanks  lo  God  1  a  change  has  come  over  ^e  sjurit  of  her  long, 
dream — her  lethai^  has  passed,  and  she  haa  once  more  taken  up  her  mardi- 
on  the  high  road  of  improvement — and  the  voices  of  her  laborers,  the  clang 
of  her  workshops,  the  busy  hum  of  her  machinery,  seem  to  mingle  logetber 
in  the  havTnonioua  song  of  progiess  and  prosperity  . 

And  do  we  not  see  a  providence  in  all  this  3  Her  young  men  whose  enter- 
prising spirit  for  so  many  years  led  them  truants  from  home,cartied  with  therO' 
energy,  industry  and  talent—and  what  was  the  town's  loss  was  our  whole 
country's  gain  ;  for  wherever  they  went  liiey  carried  with  them  the  good  seed; 
they  had  garnered  here  at  home ;  and  by  their  wholesome  infinenee,  their 
example  and  teaching,  they  have  contributed  no  little  to  the  advMcement  audi 
prosperity  of  their  adopted  homes.  It  is  not  boasting  to  say  that  Newbury- 
port  boys  are  always  first  and  foremost  in  their  calling ;  wherever  they  wander- 
they  are  sure  to  make  their  mark,  and  ^lat  too  a  broad  and  bright  one.  £ 
need  not  mention  the  names  of  her  clergymen,  her  poets,  her  statesmen,  her 
lawyers  and  physicians,  which  are  femiliar  to  hs  all,  and  a  bright  constel- 
lation of  whom  are  now  gathered  within  the  scamd  of  my  voice ;  bnt  I  will 
aimply  allude  to  New  York  as  an  illustration  of  what  I  have  asserted. 

Itis  estimated  that  there  are  aboat  three  hundred  persons,  natives  of  New- 
buryport,  now  resident  in  New  Yorlc.  Of  this  small  number  we  can  point  to- 
that  venerable  son  c^a  noble  sire,  the  Rev.  Ga^iner  Spring,  wlio  stands  first 
Mnong  the  dei^y  of  his  denomination — to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tyng  the  acknowl- 
edged chief  of  the  Episcopal  diocese  ;  to  the  Hales,,  whose  talents,  industry 
and  integrity,  have  founded  one  of  the  laigest  and  most  successfiil  Mutual 
Insorance  Compuniss  in  the  world — to  N.  Bowditch  Eiunt,  Esq.,  the  present 
efficient  District  Attorney  of  Mew  YorK— «>  Jacob  Little  the  Napoleon  of 
Wall  street— to  Schoof  ^  artist,  whose  productions  are  uni  ivalled — to  Ease 
the  machinist,  whose  inventions  rank  him  among  the  first  of  jHnctical  scien 
tafic  men—and  last,  but  not  least,  to  that  prince  of  landlords  Charles  A 
Stelson.  Ksq.  Mr.  MayOT,  have  I  not  named  enough  to  satisfy  yon  that  the 
aons  of  Newboryport  make  no  mean  mark  among  thtir  fellows  i 

Once  more,  Mr  Mayor,  I  thank  you  in  behalf  of  the  Now  YoA  delegdion 
for  the  handsome  manner  we  have  been  entertained  We  tan  neiei  forget 
fliis  day.    We  shall  go  home  with  hearts  eroivded  with  [  leasant  raenioi  £s  — 
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jind  if  possible  shall  emevtain  more  affection  for  the  good  old  town,  and  the 
good  old  stock  siie  has  produced,  than  ever— wo  shall  go  back  contident  that 
although  moch  of  her  energy  and  talent  has  bean  scattered  broadcast  through 
the  land,  thwe  is  abundance  left  yet,  to  keep  up  the  old  stock,  ajid  to  pre- 
serve unsullied,  unimpaired,  tier  ancient  glory  and  renown. 

The  Pert  aitd  ihe  Press— Guided  by  wisdom  and  true  palriotism,  powerful 
engines  in  aid  of  a  nation's  prosperity— in  the  hands  of  unprincipled  dema- 
gogaes,  infernal  macliinca. 

D.  N.  Haskell,  Esq.,  editor  of  tlie  Boston  Transcript, 
responded. 

The  sentiment  that  I  am  called  to  respond  to,  expresses  the  idea  which  it 
contains,  in  language  that  has  the  directness  of  a  cannon-ball.  It  affirms  that 
the  Pen  and  the  Press  are  powerful  agencies  for  good  or  far  evil.  The  Pen 
has  been  calkd.  the  silent  month-piece  of  the  mind,  which  gives  ubiquity  and 
permanence  to  the  evanescent  thought  of  a  moment.  The  Press  is  the 
sl«am-eneine  of  moral  power  in  an  intelligent  community;  and  the  liberty 
«f  the  press  is  the  true  measure  of  all  other  liberty ;  for  all  freedom  without 
this  must  be  merely  nominid.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  a  larger  per 
centago  of  the  Sons  of  Newburyport,  rMideat  in  Boston,  are  connected  with 
the  press  in  various  ways  Ihaa  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  department  of 
business.  One  of  the  number  edits  a  daily  morning  paper,  another  a  daily 
evening  paper,  a  third  oneof  ^ewefklies,  besides  others  that  are  proprietors, 
reporters,  amateur  writers,  or  printers.  Not  to  mention  others  still,  (Vhose 
ancestry  resided  here,  or  those  whose  children  come  to  Newburyport  to  visit 
thett  grandmother  on  their  motlier's  side. 

"When  Isaiah.  Thomas,  with  whose  name  the  press  in  this  country  is  so 
elosdj  identified,  came  to  Newbm-jport  eome  eighty  years  ago,  to  start '  The 
Essex  Journal  and  IHcrrimack  Packet,  and  New  Hampsliire  General  Adver- 
tiser,' he  made  an  address  to  the  citinens,  which  appeared  as  the  first  article 
in  the  first  number.  Allow  me  to  qnoto  a  sentence  from  this  address,  which 
tlie  paper  states  was  printed  '  opposite  Ihc  Eer.  Mr.  Parsons'  Meeting-Poose.' 
It  reads  thus :  '  Many  respectable  Gentlemen,  Friends  to  Literature,  having 
expressed  their  earnest  desire  that  a  printing-office  might  be  established  in 
this  populous  town,  the  inhabitants  in  general  being  sensible  of  the  great 
vrant  thereof,  and  the  patronage  tmd  assistance  they  have  kindly  promised  to 
give,  has  encouraged  me  to  procure  the  necessary  apparatus  for  carrying  on 
the  printing  business,  and  opening  here,  and  animates  me  to  hope  that  every 
public  spirited  gentleman  in  this  and  tJie  places  adjacent,  will  promote  so 
nseful  an  undertaking.' 

The  public  spirited  gentlemen  of  Newburyport  responded  to  this  appeal, 
and  the  printer  was  sustained.  It  may  be  of  interest  for  me  to  state  a  fact 
furnished  by  my  esteemed  friend,  the  editor  of  the  Kewbaryport  Herald,  that 
the  editors  of  no  less  than  ten  newspapers  in  the  United  States  are  graduates 
from  the  Herald  office.  These  persons,  with  others  who  have  graduated  at 
7' 
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jour  common  schools,  are  scattered  over  tlie  Union,  and  connected  mtH  tBe" 
press,  from  Bangor  on  the  east,  to  San  Francisco  on  the  west ;  from  Siw 
Orleans  on  thu  soath,  to  Oregon  en  the  H'orth.  If  they  heed  the  lessons  of 
their  yonth,  and  ara  true  to  the  pnndpIeB  of  their  fathers,  they  guide  both' 
Pen  and  Press  bj  wisdom  and  true  pBlrioti'sm,  end  malte  thertr  powei'fnS 
engines  in  aid  of  the  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

The  Pen  and  the  Pi'ess  I  Who  ean  estimate  the  full  extent  of  tSeir  power,, 
wr  l*ke  the  exact  gu^e  of  tlioii'  iufluenoe  1  The  great  gathering  of  this  day 
and  hour  illustrates  tha  power  of  the  press,  as  by  its  agency  these  iaDltttude& 
iiBTe  heen  collected  here  from  all  sections  of  the  connti'y.  And  this  dbalde- 
jubilee,  this  neir  method  of  joining  to  the  ordinary  celebration  of  nutionaf 
Bidependenee,  the  novel  fsatiire  of  a  bome  festiTal — thus  attding  much  of  the 
pecnliac  glory  of  Thanksgiving  day  to  old  John  Adams's  noisy  mode  of 
celebrating  the  Fourth  of  Jnlj — this  is  a  new  and  stritrng  illastratica  of  the- 
potency  of  the  press,  for  it  is  the  invendon  of  a  printer,  and  was  conceiye* 
In  the  fertile  braiji  of  the  fertile  andgenial  man  who  indites  the  qaaint  sayings 
and  fills  the  snuff  bos  of  the  widow  Ruth  Pactitigion.. 

The  allusion  in  the  sentiment  to  '  Infernal  Machines,'  reminds  me  of  the 
affbct  of  modern  machinery  in  a  printing-offica.  It  has  fairly  driven  ont  that 
personage  fbrmcrly  i^nuwn  as  the  '  Printer's  Devil.'  His  oci,npation  is  gone — 
and  Aose  familliar  with  ihe  phrases  of  the  craft  will  understand  me  when  I 
state,  that  since  the  devil  was  banished  ftom  the  press  room,  those  two- 
annojences, 'Monks  and  Friars,' have  rarely  made  their  ajipoarance  on  the 
dieets.  If,  therefoi'c,  those  connected  with  tJie  press  show  atiy  indication 
that  bis  Satanic  majesty  jet  exerts  an  infliienee  over  them,  it  mijit  be  attrib 
uted  to  external  agencies,  and  probably  arises  from  the  immense  quantity  of 
worthless  contributjons,  some  of  them  in  bad  grammar,  and  others  filled  with 
malignant  personalities,  itbich  they  receive  continaally,  and  which  have  the 
effect  pi'edicied  by  the  AposUe,  when  he  said  tiiat 

Let  na  hope  that  those  who  are  csonected  by  the  Pen  to  the  Press,  may  be 
goided  by  'wisdom  and  true  patiiotisin.'— that  the  hands  of  'unprincipled 
dem^ogttes'  may  never,  in  New  England  at  least,  convert  tiiis  powerful 
engine  into  an  'infernal  machine.'  Let  ns  trust  that  all  the  Sons  of  Mewbury- 
port,  that  shall  brar  the  labors,  honors  and  responsibilities  which  belong  to 
the  editorial  position,  may  adopt  that  glorious  Esser  county  motto,  wriiten 
more  than  half  a  century  ago  for  the  Salem  Eegister,  by  the  late  Judga 
Story: 

'■  Here  sbaJI  the  Press  the  People's  Rights  moiiitaiti, 

Unaw'd  by  Influence,  and  unbribed  by  Gain; 

Here  patriot  Trnlh  her  gloriens  precepts  draw. 

Pledged  to  Keligion,  Liberty  and  Law." 
It  now  appears  that  yonr  city  is  soon  io  have  a  Pablic  Library,  and  thai 
the  Pen  and  the  Press  are  thns  to  exert  a  new  influence  upon  yonr  citizens. 
Books  have  heen  termed  "  tiio  monnmeats  of-  vanished  minds,"  and  a  circu^ 
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iatiHg  librsry  prononHced  "  an  overgreen  tree  of  knowledge,  whkh  Wossomp 
all  tlie  year."  Allow  me,  Mr.  Major,  to  congratulate  jou  upon  the  fine 
auspices  which  this  public  institntion  now  enjojs,  and  to  expre  b  the  hope 
Ihat  its  peinianeHt  eslabliEhment  willbe  commencod  under  your  ad  minis  tralion 
The  Pen  and  the  Press  can  onljhaTe  influence  where  thi  ctrnmunny  is 
educated.  As  men  rise  in  the  social  scale,  and  mental  ciil  nre  beeomea 
nniyeraal,  the  printed  word  has  added  power,  and  ihe  influmee  of  tlie  wnifr 
is  increased.  If  a  speaier  addresses  a  thousand  persons,  he  is  sai  i  to  hare  a 
large  audience ;  but  the  editor,  whose  words  go  to  thousands  of  homes,  and 
reach  tens  of  thousands  of  indiyiduals,  what  a  powerfal  engine  does  he 
wield,  and  when  a  man  or  woman  writes  a  book,  to  what  a  throng  of  persons 
do  they  appeal ! 

My  former  relations  to  Iho  honored  Chairman  of  tie  Boston  delegation, 
when  I  was  his  pupil  in  the  town  school  here,  dnring  the  time  that  he  had 
for  his  assistant  our  absent  friend,  I  mean  the  Hon.  Albert  Pike  of  Arkansas, 
K^ether  with  the  su^cslions  made  lo  the  mind  by  the  sentiment  to  which  1 
am  responding,  and  the  cherished  associations  of  my  boyhood,  in  connection 
with  so  Eiany  of  Hicse  ^miliar  faces  that  now  meet  my  eye,  and  the  remem. 
brance  of  others  whose  memories  are  inacjibed  in  marble  in  yonder  cemetery, 
these  things  nnilo  in  inducing  me  to  close  my  remarks  with  an  allusion  to  the 
common  schools  of  Kew  England.  The  theme  is  an  old  one,  but  it  is 
seemingly  inexhausiibie.  In  the  esiahliahment  of  the  Common  School,  th« 
fathers  of  Sew  England  atoned  for  their  short-™ming  in  many  respects.  The 
boy  who  has  gone  abroad  from  youi'  town  to  seek  his  fortnoe,  and  to  attdn  a 
position  in  society,  if  he  took  with  him  the  bett  educatiou  your  public  school* 
aflbrded,  had  a  passport  which  wonid  admit  him  to  any  station  requiring: 
knowledge  and  intelligence ;  and  he  was  already  on  the  high  road  to  honorable 
place  among  his  fellow-citizens.  Sir,  it  ra^ust  haye  been  gratifying  to  the 
gentleman  who  has  so  eloquently  and  felicitously  responded  here  in  behalf 
of  the  returning  Sons,  to  have  hjs  former  pupils  select  him  as  their  organ  oD 
this  occasion ;  and  sir,  last  night  at  early  evening,  had  you  been  in  yonder 
cemetery,  you  would  have  seen  many  ptlgtima  to  the  grave  of  the  lamented 
Page,  whotm'nedfromlhatmonument,  "erected by hispupils,"  withfeelings 
of  respect  to  the  honored  memory  of  Ihcir  early  friend  and  teacher.  I» 
conclusion,  allow  me  lo  offer  as  a  sentiment, 

The  Conimm  Sdiools  of  Am  Englaiid-The  ■  pecnlinr  institution'  of  oii7- 
fathers;  may  the  sons  tompleto  the  educational  sjstcm  bv  adding  public 
libraries  fur  adults  to  public  schools  for  children. 


Edward  H.  Braiiiard,  Esq  ,  of  Boatoa,  was  called  upon,  vtho 
gaye  an  ofi'-hand  speech,  which  we  feel  ia  doing  injustice  to  ths 
speaker  to  attempt  to  report.  It  needs  his  voice  and  manner 
to  give  to  each  sentence  that  point  and  force  imparted  by 
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action.     However,  asking  his  indulgence,  ive  have  ventured 
to  give  it  in  substance  : 
Ms.  Matoh — 

After  listening  with  great  pleasure  to  the  able  and  eloquent  remarks  of  tte 
gentlemen  who  haTe  preeedel  me,  and  who  have  covered  every  point  of 
interest,  I  feel  embarrassed  at  being  called  upon  to  address  you,  fearing  that 
anything  I  can  say,  will  be  like  blowing  one  of  those  cent  fifes  with  which 
the  boys  of  yore  were  wont  to  discourse  snoh  Hnearthly  strains,  upon  auni- 
veraaries  of  the  day  which  we  are  here  to  celebrate;  but  the  interest  !  feel  in 
anything  that  relates  to  the  home  of  my  boyhood,  must  be  my  apology  for 
fifing  on  this  occasion. 

Everything  to-day  seems  bright  and  joyous  ;  but  arriving  in  town  yester- 
day and  meeting  so  few  familiar  faces,  and  when  later  in  company  of  a  friend 
wa  wandered  among  the  graves  of  our  ancestors  and  read  so  many  of  tha 
memorials  of  those  we  once  kiu,w  and  lionored,  1  could  hut  exclaim,  "  It  is 
here  that  we  find  our  fnenda ,"  and  amid  theshadows  cast  by  the  descending 
sun  across  their  graves,  I  sighed  that  I  had  not  some  magic  power  that  I 
might  call  them  up  before  you,  thst  the  l^ht  of  their  countenances  might 
give  usmore  joy  than  the  retoUeetion  of  their  vulues  and  pecnliariljes. 

The  men  of  this  place  who  were  the  companions  of  oar  grandmotlieiB, 
possessed  that  strong  individuality  which  bordered  upon  eceontricity— their 
personal  appearance  even,  indtcatmg  their  oceupition ;  thus,  the  ministers 
looked  likemidsters,»ereolothed  like  rainiaterfl,  talked  and  acted  like  min- 
isters, and  were  never  mistaken  for  anything  but  mmisters,  and  had  those 
strong  pecuUarilies  which,  caused  the  cloth  lo  be  lield  in  so  much  respeet  in 
years  gone  by. 

You  remember  one  of  this  profession  whoso  best  portrait  ia  found  in  those 
pnbheations  called  books,  (in  hotels  and  drinking  houses,  although  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  rising  generation  do  not  read  such  literature)  which  are  pnb- 
lished  in  Millon,  Mass.  I  suppose  the  town  roust  be  named  for  the  man 
with  whose  pictures  it  has  flooded  the  world  ;  at  any  rate  the  name  of  the 
town  and  the  Parson  are  synonymous;  a  painting  of  whose  phis  by  a  skillful 
artist  of  our  town  was  deemed  comparatively  valueless,  as  being  a  loss  correct  , 
representation  of  the  original  than  the  "Jackof  Clubs  "as  drawn  by  Thomas 
Crehore,  fo(  while  the  likenesses  of  the  face  are  very  similar,  yet  Cole  oraiM 
the  breeches  and  shoe  bneklcs  which  the  Crehoreaa  artist  retains. 

Mr.  Mayor,  I  suppose  it  vrould  be  considered  an  insult  to  this  moral  city, 
for  one  to  intimate  that  her  chief  magistrate  ever  played  cards,  but  if  you 
have  ever  happened  in  yOur  Warels  to  see  a  pack,  you  will  bear  me  witness 

Bless  hia  memory  I  "I  see  Mm  still,"  with  his  broad  brimmed  hat,  hii 
cutaway  coat,  his  pecnliar  shaped  waistcoat,  which  allowed  in  warm  days  a 
yard  of  linen  to  protrude  in  the  form,  and  for  the  same  purpose  of  a  ventilator 
(a  comfortable  arraogoment  in  a  hot  day,)  mth  his  fist  in  the  gills  of  a  mam- 
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moth  cod  whose  tail  dragged  in  the  dust,  and  whose  waight  caused  him  to 
linger  on  his  waj  to  crack  jokes  and  spin  yams. 

All  nho  knew  him  wiU  bear  witness  to  his  ready  wit  and  genial  spirit,  his 
earnest  eloquence,  his  zealous  patriotism,  his  patience  under  trials,  his  warm 
sympathies  and  catbolie  liberality  of  opinion  which  thought  a  man  might 
reach  heavea  without  going  through  his  church,  and  lastly,  to  his  sluntorian 
voice  and  independence  of  manner. 

"  We  ne'er  shall  see  his  lilte  again." 

Another  member  of  the  same  profession  was  remarkable  for  his  gentle- 
manly deportment  and  polite  address,  which  caused  him  to  bo  respected  by 
all,  though  differing  with,  him  in  theological  opinions,  of  whom  it  is  related 
that,  when  a  Seabrook  clam  merchant  gave  him  a  spurious  coin,  retnmed  it 
with  the  request,  ''  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  yon,  sir,  if  you  will  givB 
me  a  four  pence  ha'penny  upon  which  the  pillars  are  a,  httla  more  legible." 

Ineed hardly  advert  to  the  venerable  clergyman,  (Dr.  Dana)  who  sita 
near  yon,  and  to  whom  so  frequent  allusion  has  been  made  to-day,  except  to 
state  that  he  once  told  me  I  was  a  good  boy,  and  I  have  always  entertained 
a  high  opinion  of  his  penetration  ;  but  there  is  one  who  is  still  performing 
active  duty,  whose  originality  of  thonght  and  fearlessness  of  expression,  com- 
mend him  to  all  lovers  of  back  bone.  I  well  remember  that,  about  the  tine 
I  was  put  into  jacket  and  trowaers,  of  attending  his  church  in  company  with 
an  elder  brother,  and  in  his  sermon  that  evening,  he  aSlndedinstrong  terms  to 
the  absence  of  the  yonng  married  ladies  from  the  services  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  although  then  nnaware  of  his  meaning,  I  have  since  very  reluctantly 
concluded,  that  there  were  some  in  his  parishwho  were  not  worthy  si 
of  Joseph  or  Susannah. 

There  was  the  sexton  of  the  same  parish,  that.  " 
ide,"  whose  familiarities  with  death  seemed  to  give  him  a 
willing  to  relinquish  his  post  after  fifty  years  service,  whose  prodigious  "  bealt" 
resembled  the  figiira-head  of  a  clipper  ship,  showing  up  the  masi  as  a  light- 
house does  the  coast,  creating  a  shadow  seen  at  a  greater  distance  than  him- 
self, and  rendering  Mm  but  an  appendage. 

Another  "sexbon  of  the  old  school"  whose  out-works  resembled  his  just 
mentioned,  though  upon  a  smaller  scale,  was  remarkable  among  the  boys  for 
Ms  enmity  to  the  mechanical  operations  which  were  wont  to  he  canied  on 
during  service,  in  the  pews  and  seats  in  the  rear  of  the  singers,  following  up 
the  young  arlizans  with  an  unsleeping  vigilance,  and  rendering  comparative- 
ly insecure  the  office  of  Keed  the  tythingman,  who  with  his  long  pole  poised 
in  majesty. before  him,  doied  the  hours  away,  and  let  the  boys  alone. 

I  visited,  this  morning,  my  first  and  last  school-teachers,  the  former  a  veti- 
erable  lady  who  is  still  engaged,  enriched  with  the  results  of  forty-four  years 
experience,  in  teaching  the  young  ideas  how  to  fire  at  B,  C.  and  A.  B.  At 
the  latter,  the  honorable  gentleman  who  sits  behind  me,  and  whose  praise  is 
in  the  mouths  of  all  who  were  benefitted  by  his  instructions,  but  whom  we 
do  not  think  of  so  feelingly  as  we  have  reason  to  of  anotlier  who  taught  school 
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at  the  south  part  of  the  (then)  town,  a  part  of  whoae  system  of  instcnction 
carried  with  it  groat  weight.  His  mode  of  getting  wit  in,  was  similar  lo  that 
of  getting  a  cork  out  of  a  champagne  bottle,  nhich  aU  who  are  not  temper- 
ance men  are  aware,  is  by  thumping  on  the  bottom— of  the  bottle,  conse- 
qaantly  all  his  scholars  remembered  him  feelingly  when  they  sat  down.— 
Physically,  this  mode  of.  instrnction  had  iia  advantages,  enabiing  the  recip- 
ient to  despise  the  use  of  cushions,  and  lo  ride  without  a  saddle.  Kotwith- 
Btanding  the  great  lore  of  learning  and  other  things  which  this  teacher  dis- 
played, he  had  a  kind  heart. 

Another  pedagogue  who  was  located  in  another  part  of  t!i©  town,  practised 
a  milder  and  peculiar  mode  of  discipline,  consisting  merely  in  placing  hia 
finger  to  his  nose,  which  act  was  construed  as  meaaing,  that,  if  the  boys  did 
not  behave,  they  would  smell  something,  hut  the  scent  was  never  ascertained. 

And  still  another,  long  since  dead,  whose  most  terrible  punishment  con- 
sisted in  sending  the  offender  to  borrow  Master  Wildes'  ferule. 

I  might  here  allude,  in  connection  with  these  men  of  literary  labors,  to 
those  poets  whose  names  have  not  been  blazoned  on  the  record  of  fame,  but 
whose  ready  wit  and  local  allusions,  afforded  a  fttnd  of  amusement  to  the 
juveniles.  One  a  pump  and  block  maker,  who  couldmake  a  rhyme  when  he 
had— occasion.  His  works  are  so  fa^iiliar  to  yoa  that  I  need  not  quote  from 
them,  bat  pass  on  lo  the  author  of  those  beautifnl  iines,  the  scene  of  which  ii 
laid  by  the  sea-side,  where  they  catch  fish  and  dig  clams. 
"Joppa  for  a  13tUe  place, 

I  think  has  doctors  many. 
There's  old  annt  T.  with  her  three  sons, 
Besides  one  doctor  Cheney. 

Cheney,  'tis  said,  has  got  some  skill 

In  beasti  both  wild  and  tame; 
But  all  the  other  doctors  tliere, 

An't  worthy  of  the  name. 

Oneoftheaonsa3lamtoM,"&a.,  &o. 
The  least  said  about  this  poet  the  better.    But  there  was  another  ode  who 
KTod  down  in  Water  street,  who  evmced  decided  talenl^lhe  author  of 
"Some  time  ago  as  y«n  must  know, 

We  had  a  botheration; 
The  people  came  to  Silver  lane 

To  see  the  dedication. 
A  pedlar  eame-S.  was  his  name, 

In  hopes  to  sell  his  stores, 
With  joyful  heart,  he  set  his  cart 
Just  opposite  the  doors,  &c.,  &c." 
I  have  also  in  ay  pocket  some  lines  alluding  to  the  truckmen,  written  by 
ene  whom  I  hope  is  here  to-day,  of  equal  merit  to  those  already  read ;  and  I 
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am  reminded  bj  them  of  the  Kezers,  Curriers,  Beans,  Gilmiins,  Pages  and 
Jaquea  of  that  occupalion,  al!  of  whom  were  willing  to  give  a  boj  a  ride  on 
the  tail  of  their  trncks,  but  I  particularlj  remember  with  pleasure  a  kind- 
hearted  mail  who  drove  the  horse  "Labrador,"  whose  potato  binnsed  to  suffer 
when,  in  stormy  weather  we  were  obliged  to  carry  out  dinners  to  school.  Ab 
I  passed  by  his  house  last  night,  I  involnntarily  doffed  nij  bat  in  remem- 
brance of  the  roast  potatoes,  and  regretted  that  he  wore  not  stili  living  that  I 
might  thank  him  in  person. 

Near  the  same  locality,  (Guinea)  liyed  tbe  race  of  colored  men  now  nearly 
extinct,  whose  little  darkeys  used  to  show  ns  tbe  white  of  their  eyes  and  leeth, 
and  when  children  of  larger  growth  attended  the  pnblic  schools,  one  of  whom 
sat  by  my  side,  whoso  success  m  after  liffe  has  demonstrated  the  fact,  that  a 
black  skin  is  not  always  "fatal."  Tbere  was  "Uncle  Tite  Pickering"  too, 
who  owned  a  prodigious  bull's  eye  watch  that  went  when  it  was  carried,  and 
whose  big  peepers,  which  were  a  match  in  size  with  the  old  chronometer, 
used  to  he  about,  lest  some  urchin  whose  cow  was  tbe  other  side  Jordan, 
should  take  one  of  the  male  cows  from  the  pen,  to  ride  after  her— these  ani- 
mals from  training  being  very  docile,  made  very  comfortable  if  not  speedy 
nags— a  ride  being  desirable  not  only  for  ease,  but  as  a  means  of  avoiding 
the  blood  suckers  in  the  slough,  who  held  on  like  a  curb  stono  broker  and 
■treteh  a  couple  of  yards  or  so  before  they  would  give  up. 

Who  does  not  remember  those  old  maids  who  sold  cocoa  nut  and  tamarinds 
by  the  cent's  worth,  and  long  sticks  of  candy  with  nubs,  tho  size  of  n  decent 
fiat,  so  large  indeed  that  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  they  bought  Iho 
molaaaea  or  got  it  somewhere  else;  and  also  those  ancient  dames  who  brought 
berries  and  herbs  from  Dogtown,  driving  twenty-shilling  nags  that  were  neycr 
known  to  trot. 

Time  would  fail  should  I  allude  at  length  to  the  inhabitants  of  Oldtown, 
WeiSt  Hcwbnry,  Pllfershire,  Salisbury  and  Seabrook,  whose  locality  was  as 
well  known  by  their  looks  as  a  Jersey  man  by  the  mad  on  his  boots.  Ton 
remember  all  about  them,  and  oven  in  our  own  town  such  were  the  marked 
characteristics  of  families  and  localities  that  one  could  Kcem ««)  designate  the 
locality  and  name  of  an  individual  by  his  personal  appearance.  Thus,  do 
you  see  that  man  standing  agiunst  the  post  in  front  of  me ;  he  is  unknown  to 

me,  bnt  I  feel  sure  his  name  is  P— ,  because  ha  has  a  strong  1' look. 

He  laughs ; — I  am  right,  and  I  tiink  I  could  designate  many  more  in  tlie 

Bat  I  iear  I  am  wearying  your  patience,  and  in  conclusion  would  express 
a  heartfelt  and  abiding  interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  welfare  and  proapecitj 
of  our  old  mother,  Newburyport,  and  I  bat  reiterate  the  sentiments  of  every 
loyal  son  of  her  when  I  say,  that  whatever  of  worldly  prosperity,  whatever  of 
■ocial,  political,  moral  or  religious  infiuence  we  may  have  acquired,  is  omng 
Ki  the  intellectual,  moral  and  social  advantages  which  she  conferred  upon  ns  ; 
and  we  rejoice  that  the  area  of  these  good  deeds  of  hers  is  now  expanded  ; 
we  do  not  want  her  fenced  in  as  does  the  Reverend  gentleman  from  Bangor, 
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having  no  fear  thai  her  Tirtue  is  in  danger,  but  that  sho  is  abl 
ail  designs  upon  it,  and  thai  when  her  anna  embrace  theae  children  of  her 
adopUon  sho  is  able  to  besMnv  upon  them,  the  same  nursing  care  and  lie  same 
inestimable  privileges  for  which  we  como  here  to-daj  to  ihaok  her. 

Allusions  have  been  made  relative  lo  the  importanee  of  the  preservation  of 
ae  Uaion  of  the  United  Stales,  and  believing  that  love  of  freedom,  and  not 
slavery,  reverence  foe  the  laws  of  God  as  revealed  id  his  word,  love  of  order, 
and  obedience  to  consiitiitiond  enactments,  form  the  cement  of  the  Union,  and 
that  not  clam  sheila  and  tar,  bat  a  mutual  regard  for  the  righla  of  each  section 
of  this  new  city,  and  above  all,  that  the  siam  regard  for  the  great  priiioiplea 
flf  morals,  religion,  and  intellectual  culture,  which  actuated  our  fathers,  must 
constilate  the  bcud  of  union  between  this  old  town  and  the  adjacent  parishes, 
and  give  her  such  a  degree  of  prosperity  and  influence  amongthe  cities  of  the 
land,  that  every  son  filled  with  enthusiasm  at  tbe  mention  of  her  name  and 
fame,  may  point  to  himself  with  pride,  and  say — 

I  give  yon,  therefore — 
JoppaaadBtlkvilk—lhtirVxi.ioa,  it  must  be  preserved. 

Philip  K.  tlilla,  Esq.  was  called  upon,  but  declined  speaking, 
and  offered  tte  following  sentiment ; 

The  &«s— They  Ci 
such.  They  cannol 
daughters. 

Maim—Bs-r  enterprise  bas  not  exhausted  her  n 

John  8.  Sayward,  Esq.  editor  of   the  Bangor  "Whig  and 

Courier,  responded  to  this  'sentiment : 

Mb.  Matoh— 


if  the  hour,  the  numerous  eloquent  addresses  to  which  you 
have  listened  with  so  much  pleasure,  and  the  hard  tasks  which  the  prolonged 
and  exhaoBting  Services  of  llie  day  have  imposed  npon  you,  cause  me  to  feel 
greatly  embarrassed  in  responding  to  the  sentiment  for  my  adopted  State,  and 
in  whose  honor  and  welfare  I  feel  a  deep  and  abiding  interest,  Your  have 
listened  to-day  to  the  orators  of  whom  you  are  so  justly  proud— mea  of  high 
culture  in  your  public  institutions  of  learning,  and  whose  words  pass  any 
where  as  current  coin.  I  claim  uo  title  to  such  honor  and  confidence,  but 
mttst  submit  every  thought  to  he  weighed  in  the  balance,  and  to  pass  for  only 
irtat  the  test  may  prove  it  to  be  worth.  I  represent  the  ocean  masses  of 
tfidse  whose  lot  was  cast  amidst  tie  difficulties  and  discouragements  o 
poverty,  and  whom  a  private,  and  I  may  almost  say,  a  public  necessity,  made 
it  necessary  that  they  should  leave  the  home  circle  of  family  and  town,  and 
go  forth  to  labor  with  their  herds  in  the  battle  and  struggle  of  life.    But  I 
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Seel  a  lively  latetest  -ie  the  State  of  Maine,  and  since  yaur  partiality  has 
BOlicil«d  ms  from  among  more  gifted  sons  of  Nuwhuryport,  to  speat  in  her 
behalf,  I  will  trust  to  the  heart  to  auewer,  where  the  head  may  fail  to 
suggest. 

Your  fienliment,  sir,  is  right,  in  sayiag  that  the  enterprise  of  the  eitiiens  of 
Maine  has  not  exhausted  her  resources.  Indeed,  so  far  from  this  is  the  facl, 
that  it  may  in  treth  be  Biud,  that  the  great  natural  reeources  and  baainess 
capabilities  of  the  Stale,  in  their  abundance  and  variety,  serve  to  quieten  the 
enterprise  of  her  citiaens  and  to  invite  His  atlentioa  of  sliilful,  indEstrions 
and  sagacious  naen  of  other  States  and  communities.  Maine  has  a  treasure 
of  natural  wealth,  apon  the  surfece  of  her  soil,  accessible  by  numerous  and 
aoble  rivers  and  streams  and  lakes  ;  while  her  mineral  and  other  resources  of 
art  and  commerce  are  tfefcly  scattered  over  the  State,  and  their  unfolding 
has  but  just  coujmenoed. 

Mains  has  stood,  and  still  stands,  with  open  anas  to  give  a  cordial  greeting 
W  citizens  of  other  States,  She  has  selected  many  able  men  in  all  the 
departmenls  (rf  learning,  mid  given  them  hoHorable  employment,  aad  thus 
received  them  as  her  own  citiKeas,  Among  these,  of  men  v^ho  are  an  honor 
eo  the  professions  ajid  to  the  race,  may  be  found  many  sons  of  Newburyport. 

Our  orator  lo-i3ay,  while  dwelling  with  so  much  eloquence  and  force  upon 
the  men  and  the  influence  which  Keivburyport  has  sent  out  into  (he  worhl 
referred  to  the  moral  and  edncatiotial  elements  which  early  brought  into 
activity  by  oar  fathers,  and  which  all  along  have  marked  the  path  of  her 
Jiistory-  There  has  long  boen  a  potent  inflitencc  exeiled  in  the  family  circle 
and  at  the  domestic  hearth-slone.  It  has  over  been  a  part  of  the  social  life 
and  home  religion  of  Newburyport  mothers  to  implant  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  their  sons  and  their  daughter  (he  principles  of  honor,  sobriety  and 
■chasUty,  and  to  fnrnish  them  with  motives  of  an  honorable  ambition  to  make 
their  marli  in  the  world,  and  to  feel  that  upon'their  conduct,  in  some  measure, 
rrested  the  honor  of  the  place  of  their  birth  and  the  homes  of  their  childhood' 
and  youth. 

This  home  culture  in  moral  principles  and  in  pergonal  horor  and  ambition, 
Sias  been  met  with  a  new  and  corresponding  force,  in  the  e-vcelleut  tharacter 
and  activities  of  the  public  schools.  These  schools  have  long  smte  brought 
honor  to  the  town,  and  been  esteemed  as  among  her  rarest  and  richest  gems 
However  adverse  may  have  been  the  general  social  stale  of  the  peopli>,  the 
influence  of  ihe  public  schools  has  been  emmenlly  and  uniformly  in  fa*  or 
the  idea  of  an  essential,  original  eqnality  among  mankind 

Under  these  drcumslances  many  sons  of  Kcwburvport  ha>e  been  sei 
forth  from  the  humbiest  dwellings  of  the  poor,  with  no  tieasures  for 
reliance  but  the  treasures  of  mind,  with  a  discipline  already  begdn,  a  hea 
unstained  with  love  of  evil,  a  mother's  faithful  teachings  and  prayers,  and  tt 
Bible  tied  in  the  bundle  containing  the  wanirohe  They  have  gone  out  ini 
the  world,  to  meet  its  battle  and  its  strife,  nerved  most  strongly  in  the  severe, 
conflicts,  with  the  thought  that  a  fond  mother  at  home  might  be  gladdened 
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with  their  saecess,  or  pained  at  theiv  defeat,  or  die  at  their  disgrace.  Aji4 
wherever  Newbnryport  boys  have  thus  gotte,  Ihey  have  mads  their  mark,  and 
aciiniced  a  good  name,  and  exerted  a  good  influence.  They  have  hibored 
often  amidst  discouregementa  mici  diffionltiee,  and  fonnd  it  hard  to  creep, 
where  others,  from  superior  advantages,  could  easily  run  ;  hut  nerved  to  the 
purpose  and  motive  so  often  and  so  strongly  impressed  upon  Newbaryport 
hoys  to  be  something,  whatever  then'  calling  and  however  hard  tlie  coijdiiioDS, 
Ihey  succeeded  in  improving  their  lot,  in  establishing  an  inflne nee- generally 
a  good  influence- among  men,  and  sometimes  to  cause  their  deeds  to  faa 
honorablj  known  beyond  the  limits  of  their  acquaintances,  and  their  good 
aama  to  be  dierished  in  their  old  town,  by  those  who  had  never  seen  them. 

There  is  something  hopeful  and  cheering  in  this  to  the  young  men  of  our 
times  It  has  ce^ed  to  be  a  necessity  for  a  man  to  be  a  warrior  or  connected 
with  the  professions  in  order  to  distinguish  himself.  The  world  is  full  o* 
want,  and  every  true  hcaned  man  my  ser^-e  a  use  among  men.  The  demand 
is  more  and  more  for  the  practical  men,  they  of  the  directing  head  and  the 
skilful  hand.  For  the  reliable  shipbuilder,  the  able  mechanic,  the  thoroogh 
vforkman  in  al!  branches  of  labor  and  art,  tiie  capital  of  ilie  world  is  seeking. 
These  sre  the  men  most  needed ;  and  the  activities  of  the  world  in  matei^ial 
and  mechanical  contrivances -in  the  union  of  science  and  art,  will  causa  the 
demand  to  increase,  and  the  reward  en!a.-ged,  until  the  engineer  shall  become 
the  hero  of  the  not  distant  future  of  onr  country  and  our  age,  and  receive 
the  richest  Material  reward,  because  requiring  the  largest  abiliUes.  There  is 
a  briebt  hope  then  in  the  future,  to  the  poor  boys  of  Newbnryport  and  of  tho 
country,  !n  the  present  shaping  of  the  public  mind.^  '^.^.t,'?"" '^T^'^^T^; 
•with  a  head  enlightened  by  science,  t 


2,  and  bands  made  skilful  by  3i 


I,  and  will  slill  less  in  the  future,  be 


)  kneel  at  the  foot  of 


capiial  to  be  furnished  with  work,  for  capital  now  eagerly  seeks  for  surfi  men, 
and  is  glad  when  it  has  secured  their  services  on  terms  of  aji  equitable 
division  of  the  profits.  , 

The  boys  then,  that  are  now  in  the  ship-jards  and  mechanic  shops,  m  the 
Mills  and  on  board  your  vessels,  have  the  encouragement  offered  them  to 
task  all  their  energies  for  the  new  condition  of  thmgs.  Labor  has  at  length 
come  to  bo  honored  in  our  country,  and  the  laborer  to  be  met  on  terms  of 
equality  and  to  recdve  the  respect  due  to  men  who  are  engaged  in  performmg 
the  highest  uecs  to  mankind. 

Did  time  admit,  and  your  patience  aUow,  I  should  be  glad  to  lead  you 
forward  to  a  special  contemplation  of  the  probable  unfoldings  of  the  future; 
but  I  must  close,  _  .  j  u   .i,„ 

A  word  however  maybe  due  to  the  State  of  my  adoption,  suggested  by  Uie 
sentiment  you  have  offered  to  her,  Maine  is  eminently  a  working  State  with 
a  population  enlightened,  moral  and  palrioUc.  Her  great  mtei-ests  are 
'intimately  connected  with  the  peace,  welfare,  and  prosper.ty  of  the  whole 
coantry.  Her  interests  and  feelings,  her  opini-— ■""*-"''  --°  " 
a  prophecy  of  tho  whole  people  ; 


it  least  the  industrial  and  business  people 
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of  tliB  fro9  StaWa,  and  of  that  prophetic  and  hopeful  future  to  the  individual 
sons  of  toil.  Hot  position  lo-day,  and  the  pragi'ess  of  lier  pcoplu  prophesy 
and  prove  that  in  the  not  distant  future,  the  hod-carrier  and  the  ship-owner — 
the  mechanic  and  the  professional  man — the  danidigger  and  the  merchant, 
and  men  of  all  colors  and  professions  —the  lowly  and  the  lofty,  shall  meet  in 
fraternal  intercourse,  noited  by  a  common  bond  of  eqnality,  and  enjoying 
the  blessings  of  a  common  culture,  and  animated  by  the  same  hopes,  and 
BBeking  the  sarae  great  ends — tbo  uplifting  and  improvement  of  the  raee.  I 
have  an  abiding  conHdence  in  tlie  future  for  man,  for  labor  and  for  my 
conntry.  Bttt  my  hopes  for  the  snecess  of  my  country  in  her,  as  yet,  experi- 
ment for  pronloljng  liberty,  and  for  her  progress  and  her  glory.  Is  not  in  the 
fact  that  reckless  and  ambitions  men  may  try  their  hazardous  experiment! 
upon  her  honor  and  strength,  or  in  changing  her  general  direction  towards 
the  point  of  freedom,  but  rather  in  the  intelligence,  righ^heartedne3s,  and 
patriotism  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  who  having  only  honest  ends  to 
accomplish,  sh^  labor  to  establish  the  government  upon  the  everlasting 
foundations  of  right,  of  truth,  and  moral  principles,  and  who,  when  bad  men 
attempt  experiments  of  evil,  shall  resolve  in  their  inmost  souls  that  the  evil 
shall  be  overcome  by  good— by  their  own  resolve  to  do  and  to  deteiminB 
what  shall  be  done. 

Old  Neiobui'!/. 

Joshua  Goffiii)  Esq.,  of  Newburj,  spoke  in  subatance  as  fol- 
lows : 

Ms.  PRESIDEKT  — 

Oo  an  occasion  like  the  present,  when  memory  vrith  its  reminiscence* 
and  the  heart  with  its  affections  are  laboring  for  utterance,  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult,  nay  impossible  to  seleet  what  is  appropriate,  and  condense  it  into  a 
sufficiently  narrow  compass.  The  poet,  who  was  required  to  express  his 
lentiments 

"  In  twelve  packed  lines,  rich,  luscious,  jnicy,  sweet, 
Ho  bone  or  trimmings,  nothing  there  but  meat," 
tonld  not  possibly  have  succeeded,  had  his  theme  been  "  Old  Newbury." — 
Ho  would  have  said  in  the  language  of  Scotland's  favorite  bard, 
"  Oh  how  that  name  in-pires  my  style, 
My  words  come  skalpin  rank  and  flls. 

Almost  before  I  kerj; 
The  ready  measure  runs  as  6ne, 
As  Phcebns  and  the  tuneful  Nine, 
Were  glowing  o'er  my  pen," 
He  would  have  needed  the  power  to  compress  an  ocean  of  matter  in  a 
drop  of  words.     But  what  can  I  do,  who  have  not  that  power?     I  find  my- 
self somewhat  in  the  situation  of  the  celebrated  shipwright  who  buiit  the 
Stigftte  Alliance,  in  the  Eevolutionary  war.     On  reviewing  a  treatise  that  he 
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had  written  on  Ba»fll  architeetare  he  was  bo  diESatisfied  with  the  wort  t!iat 
he  tore  out  leaf  after  leaf  till  BOThiEg  was  left  bat  the  mdes.  That,  geeele- 
men,  ia  just  my  case.  I.hftve  nothing  left  but  the  index,  and  I  can  give  joo 
only  an  abstract  of  that.  Bat  what  is  (here  in  OM  Newbury  thai  ia  ao  sug- 
gestive and  inspiring  ?  It  is  the  place  of  our  nativity.  It  is  the  place  of  oar 
boyish  days,  and  is  associated  with  all  our  earliest  rac<JleclJons_  In  oae  word^ 
which  ia  the  moat  cdmprehenaive  in  any  langnage,,it  is  or  •vaa  our  "home."" 
Of  Ihia  brighter,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the  resi,  all  of  es  who-  have  evar  left  it 

"  Wbere'erl  roam,,whai«¥er  lands  I  3B6j 
My  heart  nn travelled  fbHdly  turns  to- thee." 
There  are  other  reasons  also  which  strengtliec  our  love  of  home.  "Wo  arc 
descended  from  an  ancestry  of  whose  names  ami  deeds  we  are  not  ashamed,, 
who  have  left  behind  them  enduring  memorials  of  their  sagncity^  their  forti- 
tude and  their  mora!  worth;  and  we  are  this  day  asaembled  to  pay  due 
homage  to.tbe  memory  of  ihose  who  in  the  times  that  triei  men'a  sonla, 
either  in  the  straggles  of  their  colonial  dependence  or  in  the  later  days  of  the- 
KevolntJon,  were  tried  and  not  found  wanting,  "WTien  in  addition  1»  all  these 
considerations,  we  add  that  some  of  the  most  heautifnl  scenery  to  be  found 
anywhere,  is  within  the  .limts  of  Old  Hewbury,  who  ean  wonder  at  out 
peculiar  love  of  home  f  Good  old  Judge  Sewall,  who  apent  his  early  days^n 
Hewbury,  till  he  removed,  as  many  of  those  whom  I  see  around  me  hoive 
done  for  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulncas,  in  Boston,  who  was  a  diligent  student 
•f  the  prophecies,,  expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  niillenniuni  would  com- 
mence somewhere  in  the  vidaity  of  Old  Town  Meetiiig  House.  I  used- 
to  think  auch  an  opinion  a  strange  one,  but  I  should  not  nesv  so  much  won- 
der if  after  all  the  old  gentleman  was  correct.  His  fether  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  first  settlers  of  CHd  Newbury,  who  were  a  remarkable  race  of 
men,,  of  great  menial  and  physical  enei-gy ;  rfa  Mth  that  would  remove 
Dionnt^na,  and  of  a  practice  correapoTiding  to  their  belief;  and  howover  the 
winds  might  blow  or  the  storm  beat  on  their  devoteii  heads,  they,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Cromwell,  put  their  trnstin  God  and  kept  their  powder  dry.  And; 
while  Milton,  and  Sydney,  and  Busseli,  and  Banyan,  and  Hampden  were 
battling  the  tyrannies  of  the  old  world,  wore  doing  in  another  fbrm  ao 
equally  effeclire  service  ia  this  wademess  of  the  new-  God,  aaja  Gov. 
Slanghton,  stfied  three  nations  to  bring  some  of  the  finest  wheat  inio  New- 
England.  That  some  of  the  choicest  of.  tliat  wheat  was  sown .  broadcast  in, 
Old  Newbury^  we  have  abundant  evidence,  not  only  from  what  has  been,  but 
what  now  is.  We  have  the  evidence  aJl  around  ua-  Grapea-doi  not  grow  on- 
thorn  bushes,  nor  i^  on  Canada  thistles.  Of  the  ninety-one  grantees  of  tbis. 
aodent  and  beautiful  town,  from  whom  it  received  ka  eharasten  and  whtfc 
shaped  its  destiny,  nearly  every  one  could  read  and  write..  They  therefore 
felt  themselves  competent  to  judge  Ear  themselves,  and  believing  that  ihe  Bible 
and  the  Bihle  only  was  their  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  they  swept  away  witls 
sue  dash  of  the  pen  every  holiday  from  their  calendai  with  the  exceptiftii  dSI- 
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Ite  Sabbatli,  which  was  to  them  emphatically  a  holy  day,  a  day  of  sacred 
[■est,  an  entire  ceasation  from,  sport  as  well  as  labor.  Everything  that  looked 
lite  popery  was  lo  thera  an  abomination,  and  thinge  in  themselves  trifliDc 
became  important  in  connection  witli  other  Oiings.  Thns,  for  instance,  long 
hair  was  not  to  be  endured.  It  was  meniionad  m  wills ;  laws  were  enacted 
against  wearing  the  hair  in  the  manner  of  rnfSans  and  barberous  Indians  ;  and 
in  one  of  the  town  records  of  this  county  we  find  this  record  ;  "  Samuel 
Getchell  is  fined  £10  for  building  a  house  on  the  town  land  without 
pennission,  but  "in  case"  he  cut  off  the  long  hair  of  his  head  into  a  civil 
frame  ha  is  to  be  forgiven  £5,  and  in  the  meantime  lie  may  go  on  with  his 
house."  These,  however,  were  trifles  in  comparison  with  the  great  and  varied 
excellencies  of  their  character.  A  single  inatanco  of  tbefirmness  and  decision, 
as  well  as  the  gentleness  of  their  character,  deserves  honorable  mention,  and 
with  this  I  conclude. 

Having  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Quascaeunqnen,-  they  assembled 
under  the  spreading  branches  of  a  majestic  oak,  and  having  entered  into  cov- 
enant with  each  other,  and  then  chose  the  Rev.  Thomas  Parker  lo  be  then- 
mling  elder;  after  hearing  an  exposition  of  hia  views  in  respect  to  eburch 
government,  they  anterad  into  a  solemn  covenant  and  compact  with  Messrs 
Parker  and  Nojcs  to  be  their  teacher  and  pastor.  Believing  that  every  church 
had  a  right  to  choose  their  own  spiritual  guides,  it  follows  as  an  absolnte 
necessity,  that  every  man  should  know  how  lo  read  the  Bible.  They  had  no 
faith  in  the  dograa  that  "  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion,  and  thai  the 
efBcaxiy  of  laws  depended  on  their  not  being  understood."  Pree  schools, 
therefore,  have  been  everywhere  estabhshed,  and  are  the  pride  and  glory  of 
New  England.  Our  fathers  chose  their  spiritual  guides  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  the  ancient  Spartans  in  choosing  their  rulers.  "We  that  areas 
good  as  you,  choose  you  to  be  our  king  ;  if  you  use  us  wel!,  we  will  use  you 
well;  and  if  not,  not."  One  of  these  "nols,"  which  Cduneither  be  untied  noc 
cat,  was  made  by  Mr  Parker  in  about  ten  years  after  his  settlement,  by  a 
change  of  views  respecting  church  government.  They  adhered  to  the  original 
compact,  that  he  should  be  primus  ml^pares.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
determined  to  be  prioim.  Both  parlies  were  unyielding  and  uncompromising. 
The  word  compromise  was  not  in  their  vocabulary.  The  church  accordingly 
wrote  him  a  letter,  in  which  among  other  things  they  say,  "  we  are  enforced, 
(hough  with  great  grief  of  heatt,  to  suspend  yon  &om  acting  anything  that 
doth  appertain  to  yonr  office,— and  in  the  mean  time,  as  a  '  gifted  brother,' 
you  may  preach  for  the  edifitation  of  the  church,  if  you  please."  He  was 
pleased  to  preach,  and  they  were  pleased  to  hear,  regularly  attended  public 
worship  for  twenty -live  years,  and  regularly  paid  him  his  salary,  held  him  in 
high  esteem,  and  after  hia  death  ordered  the  river  Quascaeunquen  to  ho  called 
the  river  Parker,  in  remembrance  of  the  worthy,  learned  and  reverend  Mr. 
Thomas  Parker.  Here  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  mildness  and  firmness, 
which,  unless  I  greatly  mistake,  has  been  one  of  the  predominant  trdta  in  the 
chM«cler  of  their  descendants,  to  the  present  day.    The  nest  "not "  which 
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came  in  tlieii'  way,  was  the  usofpalion  of  Andros,  which  they  trntiea  by 
wising  and  sending  him  to  England.  The  last  "  not  "  whb  a  goidian  one, 
which  the  whole  country  distinctly  intimated  their  purpose  to  cut  on  July  4th, 
177e.  One  eonseqaence  of  this  declaration,  is  the  present  assemblage,  who- 
have  come  once  more  to  visit  lie  homes  of  tfieir  childhood,  aad  do  honor  t(r  ■ 
the  memory  of  their  ftthers.  In  the  name,  therefore,  of  old  Newbnry,  and  of 
all  the  associationa  that  cluster  aronnd  thai  lime-honoreil  name,  I  bid  you  ait 
welcome  thrice,  to  this  green  oasis  in  the  world-nide  niiaeniess.  I  close- 
with  the  following  sentiment ; 

CMNemhiry,  a-ith  tier  hoe  Blotming  Davglilas,  Pcnl  end  West— In  interest 
and  affection,  now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable. 

Rov.  Paul  Couch,  of  North  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  was  nest 
calleci  upon  and  spoke  as  foUowa: 
Me.  Mayor— 

Indulge  me  one  moment.  Forty  years  ago  I  attended  the  public  echoot 
kept  by  Baa.  Long,  or  as  we  called  him,  Master  Long.  One  of  the  quaint 
ue^es  of  the  eccentric  diaciplinai-iaii  was  to  resolve  the  whole  school  into  a  com- 
mittee of  vigilance,  under  the  general  inalraelion  "  lo  seize  a  talker,  and  go." 
Now  I  do  not  intend  at  this  lale  hour  to  incur  the  risk  of  being  seized  as  a  talbSr 
bnt  I  wish,  in  the  briefest  manner,  to  give  utterance  to  feelings  which  it  is 
hard  to  suppress,  at  this  time  and  in  tills  place. 

Your  liolfl  of  invitation  to  the  sons  and  daughter?  of  Newhuryport,  scat- 
tered U>  the  four  winds,  to  coihc  home  lo  a  family  festival  on  the  fourth  of 
July,  I  read  with  gladness  of  boyhood  vevLved,  and  in  the  fulness  of  crowding 
roeoUoctiona,  and  gushing  feelings.  I  said,  I  will  go  np  to  that  feast.  One  of 
my  strongest  desires  wos  that  of  ascertaining  what  meaning  you  wonldpve  10- 
the  fourth  of  July ;  to  learn  by  observation  and  sympathy  what  interpretation 
you  would  give  to  the  declaration  of  independence;  tcleam  whether  at  this 
ominoua  hour  Newburyport  was  right  side  up,  cai-eening,  or  capsiied. 

Within  the  first  two  hours  after  my  arrival,  happening  in  conversation  with 
aa  old  acqudntance,  to  allude  to  the  subject  whidi  just  now  takes  the  lead 
ofallothers,  I  was  confonnded,  saddened,  (not  K>  say  maddeiied>to  hear  the 
avowal  that  the  late  aet  of  Congress,  which  is  a  violation  af  public  faith  and 
honor,  and  opens  wide  territories  lo  the  curse  and  blight  of  slavery,  would  be 
anstained  by  a  majority  of  your  citizens.  I  instantly  replied,  it  o  an' t  be  so; 
if  I  believed  it  werot  I  should  take  the  next  train  of  cars  and  he  off. 

Mr.  Mayor,  I  did  not  believe  the  words  of  my  friend.  1  considered  them, 
in  meaning,  though  not  in  design,  an  aspersion  on  the  fair  fame  of  my  native 

I  do  not,  I  cannot  believe  such  words.  Were  conviction  of  their  truth 
forced  upon  me,  I  would  turn  in  sadness  from  the  home  of  my  boyhood,  the 
scenes  of  early  joys  and  privileges,  and  trials  and  hopes,  trora  the  graves  of 
my  parents,  (seeking  other  dust  to  cover  mine)  aad  in  deepest  sorrow  and: 
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solemnity  of  spirit,  1  wonld  go  forth  from  your  city,  sbaMng  t!ie  dtist  from  my 
feet  as  a  Matimony  againat  you.  But,  Mr.  Major,  that  cannot  be ;  Hew- 
burypurt,  trua  to  herself,  will  ba  ateadfiist  in  delsnce  of  freedom,  jnsticB  and 
huiDanity. 


The  following  speeehos  were  prepared  for  tlie  occasion, 
by  those  who  were  to  represent  various  delegations  and  ludiea, 
but  the  lateness  of  the  hour  prevented  the  reading  of  the  reg- 
ular toaata,  in  response  to  which  the  gentlemen  were  to  speak- 
By  particular  request  of  the  Committee  on  Publication,  those 
gentlemen  have  kindly  furnished  us  with  a  copy  of  their 
anticipated  remarks,  which  are  hero  inserted  to  complete  the 
feast  of  intellect  intended  to  bo  enjoyed. 


Tke  Citaea  SoMieiy — The  eafeguard  of  our  liberties. 

Speech  of  the  Hon.  Ebenezer  Bradbury,  of  Auburndale, 
formerly  commander  of  the  Newburyport  Artillery  Company,, 
which  position  he  filled  upon  the  reappearance  of  that  corps  on 
this  occasion. 

Ona  Citizen  Soldiers — 


The 


8  suggaative  of  topjcn  commonly  forming 


tiie  warp  and  woof  of  Fourth,  of  July  speeches.  To  such  a 
reaponae  coald  be  given,  exceedingly  general,  or  paiticular  mid  studied.  My 
privilege  to  respond  is  a  compliment  to  the  poaiiioa  assigned  to  me  on  this 
occasion,  by  my  old  military  comrades,  aad  1  think  Idonot  misinterpret  their 
Wows,  in  sabstituling,  in  some  degree,  the  concrete  for  the  abstraet,  the  historic 
for  the  apeculative.  I  am  qniW  incdined  to  adopt  the  sentiment,  and  follow 
the  example  of  our  reverend  fcUow  townsman,  now  of  Bangor,  To  study 
for  a  speech  on  auch  an  occasion  is  like  exercising  in  attitndo  and  gesture 
preliminary  to  a  filial  visit  to  the  paternal  homestead.  This,  of  all  occasions, 
is  one  sarely  for  cougratnlation,  for  friendly  interchanges,  for  the  revival  of 
fading  reminiacencea,  and  the  indulgence  of  local  pride  and  affection. 

Who  eorels  disquisitions  on  the  idea  of  the  dfisen  soldier?    To  be  a  citiiien 
IB  one  thing,  to  he  a  aoldier  is  another,  ani  the  easier.  And  then,  too,  if  every 
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boiiy  wa3  a  gaaiJ  dtisen  we  should  ^ 

shadow  on  this  topic-    And  beside  g  mm 

we  are  in  danger  of  landing  on  deb  g  T  mi  m 

on  Bxpensivo  mode  of  defending  g  es     na 

warrior  deems  it  an  ineffieiect  mo         M      is  re  m 

military  excellence,  from  proTinci  to  d 

be  arrayed  before  you.    But  who  w  Mil 

Stmdish  acquired  tactics  in  the  armits  of  Jimee,  or  on  the  haaibs  of  Jamea 
native  land,  amid  tha  olansiaen  of  the  h^hlands.  Of  wliat  value  is  the 
question  whether  GaWs,  trained  in  the  regular  camp,  or  Greene,  from  the 
militia  parade,  were  ths  greatest  goneralB.  And  later  wars  are  pregnant  with 
questions  not  to  be  discussed,  as  to  the  best  psrsond  of  armies. 

We  came  here  to-day  as  soldiers  from  a  long  furlough  of  a  qaarter  of  a 
century,  lo  parade  ourselves  aa  models  of  "citizen  EOldiers,"  who  in  their 
day,  and  in  this  day,  present  fair  illustrations  of  the  rasanmg  of  the  character 
complimented  in  the  Wast.  This  corps,  enjojiug  the  honored  hielflric  name 
of  the  "  Nuwbnryport  Anillery  Company,"  commenced  its  career  during  the 
EcToIntion,  and  volunteered,  with  full  ranks,  K.  serve  under  Lafayette  in  the 
Rhode  Island  expediUon.  It  has  from  that  day  to  this  been  a  school  of 
patriotism,  of  public  spirit,  of  social  order,  and  often  of  mihlai'y  science.  It 
lias  ever  been  composed  of  men  who  knew  their  righta,  and  dared  maintain 
them.  Fi-om  Its  ranks  many  have  been  called,  by  popular  suffrage,  into  civil 
service,  presumptively  proving  a  partial  title  at  least  to  the  honor  of  the 
appellation  of  "  citizen  aoMiers." 

Tha  gratification  aflbrded  in  this  re-assembling  of  old  assodates  from 
various  districts  of  the  country,  has  been,  to  them,  greatly  heightened  by 
witnessing  the  beautiful  and  disciplined  condition  of  theii'  successors,  the 
present  corps  who  have  so  vreil  performed  your  escort  duty  to-day.  May 
they  never  see  a  darker  day,  and  may  tliey,  as  have  their  predecessors  in  all 
.past  time,  deem  all  their  tactics,  and  trainiog,  and  sacrifices,  as  inslrnmental 
and  subordinate  to  the  great  purpose  of  securing  the  civil  righw  of  the  com- 
munity of  which  they  form  a  part. 

iVew  Hampshire -Tiis  fame  of  her  statesmen  as  everkstliig  aa  her  granite 
hillE. 

Speech  of  Hon.  Abnor  Greenleaf,  the  first  Mayor  of  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.  in  behalf  of  the  Pdrtamouth  delegation. 

Mr.  MiTOtt  AND  Gestlbsien — 

The  annual  return  of  this  day,  even  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  of 
itself  deeply  interesting  to  every  American,  and  always  tends  to  awaken  tha 
most  ardent  patriotic  feelings.  The  anniversary  of  an  event  by  whi^h  the  old 
thirteen  United  States  or  Cobnies  became  free  and  independent  sovereignties, 
can  never  recur  to  an  American  heart  without  calling  forth  some  of  the 
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noblest  seDtiments  of  national  pride.  We  naturally,  on  these  oceasioiis,  look 
back  to  the  facts  and  circumstances  tbat  were  inatrumenlal  ia  bringing  about 
this  state  of  tilings,  and  especialljto  that  Declaration  of  Independence  which 
so  signally  marked  chat  great  event,  and  which  appears  on  record  ea  the  first 
page  of  our  national  hislory.  It  ia  now,  and  has  been,  from  time-honored 
nsage,  the  practice,  on  the  return  of  this  anniversary,  to  read  that  Declara- 
tion, containing  as  it  does  the  bill  of  wrongs  and  oppressions  that  gave  the 
impetna  to  our  separation  from  the  parent  country,  but  not  because  we  are 
sljll  harboring  or  cherishing  in  our  bosoms  an  old  grndge  ag^n^t  the  people 
of  that  nation  to  which  the  States  of  North  America  were  once  Bubjecc.  We 
can  havo  no  personal  animosity  now  to  cherish — cerlMniy  not  against  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  in  those  times,  for  that  generation  has  long  since 
passed  to  lis  last  account ;  nor  can  we  be  disposed  to  transfer  to  the  present 
generation  of  Englishmen  any  hereditary  national  malevolence  that  may- 
have  been  entertained  by  our  progenitors  agtunst  the  past,,  for  that  would  be 
visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  ;  but  wa  now  annually  recur 
to  that  instrument  as  an  item  of  the  deepest  interest  in  onr  early  history, 
inasmuch  as  it  defines  the  causes  that  impelled  our  fathers  to  the  separation — 
shows  that  onr  cause  was  just,  and  exhibits  to  the  world  the  fairness  of  onr 
origm  as  a  people. 

It  was  happify  remarked  by  a  cogent  and  powerfol  writer  of  our  Eevolu- 
Hon,  that  "  never  had  a  conntry  so  many  openings  to  happiness  as  this,  Her 
setting  out  in  life,  like  the  rising  of  a  fair  morning,  was  unclouded  and 
promising.  Her  cause  was  good.  Her  principles  just  and  liberal.  Hortempfr 
serene  and  firm.  Her  conduct  regulated  by  tie  nicest  steps,  and  everything 
about  her  wore  the  mark  of  honor.  It  is  not  every  country,  perhaps  there  is 
not  another  in  the  world,  that  can  boast  so  fair  an  origin.  Even  the  first 
settlement  of  America  corresponds  with  the  character  of  the  Revolution. 
Home,  once  tl.e  proud  mistress  of  the  universe,  was  originally  a  band  of 
ruffians.  Plunder  and  rapine  made  her  rich,  and  the  oppression  of  millions 
made  her  great.  But  America  needs  never  be  ashamed  to  tell  her  birth,  nor 
relate  the  stages  by  which  she  rose  to  empire." 

Such  was  the  true  and  f^thful  delineation  of  om-  position  and  nadonal 
character,  drawn  by  a  master  spirit  of  our  Revolution,  at  tlie  close  of  tho 
gi-eat  struggle  for  independence,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  "  the  limes 
that  tried  men's  souls  "  wore  over,  and  the  tumult  of  war  had  given  place  to 
the  tranquility  of  peace.  And  now,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  three  score 
years  and  ten,  we  trust  we  may  safely  felicitate  ourselves  in  looking  back  on 
the  intervening  pages  of  our  history,  without  a  pang  of  regret  to  mar  the  fair 
fame  tiiat  was  then  so  nobly  won.  This  of  itself,  aa  I  have  already  intimated, 
ia  a  cause  of  joy  and  festivity  on  the  annual  return  of  this  day,  nndJr  any  and 
all  circumstances;  But  the  present  occasion,  to  this  numerona  assemblage,  is 
of  far  more  than  ordinary  interest— made  so  by  the  return  of  so  many  of  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Newbury  and  Newburypott  to  the  spot  of  their  nativity, 
from  which  they  have,  many  of  them  for  a  long  period  of  time,  been  volun.. 
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tarj  exiles,  lo  join  wkh  you  in  celebrating  tlio  nativiry  of  their  country's  birth 
on  tho  spot  wttare  they  first  inhaled  the  Brmosphecii  of  freedom,  Tftero  is  a 
peculiar  ctiarm  in  revisiting  tho  place  of  one's  nativity,  however  humblB  it 
may  be,  thai  ha£  a  straa<;  hold  on  eierv  heart ;  for  ll^re  we  imbibe  inipres- 
aiooB  that  endure  ibrongh  Ma,  aud  to  which  we  are  wont  to  recur  with  a 
iivefy  siiiislaction  and  even  reverence.  How  toncbingly  and  beautifully  has 
one  of  onr  poets  alluded  to.tliie  innate  atlaehnieui  to  die  loved  scenety  of 

'■  How  doar  to  this  heart  are  tiie  scenes  of  ray  cbitdbood, 

When  fond  recolleetion  jn-esenls  them  t"  vieiv ; 
Ihe  oii;lmi*<l,  tlie  meadow,  the  deep  tang!  d  wHdwood, 

Aud  every  loved  spot  that  ray  infancy  knew." 
Sir,  we  haio  abundant  eTidi,nce  to  day  of  the  univL-rsality  of  thia  feeling, 
in  the  present  demonstration  of  the  sons  and  daugbtcra  of  tliis  ancient  town, 
■who  with  BO  ^roii  i  rush,  have  responded  to  tiie  invilalion  of  your  city 
authorities,  to  reviiit  the  Bceres  of  ibeic  naiiviiy  and  early  lite— to  roam 
through  jow  regulaily  laid  out  streets — to  view  once  more  your  public 
buildings — your  piLiQresqneljnilecapirs— the  Fiog  Pond  and  Mall — ihe shores 
of  the  Merrimack — to  visit  perhaps  Black  Rocks,  where  we  ustd  to  fish  for 
"tom  cods."  and  the  sandy,  eeabeaten  shoies  of  Plum  IslHnd,  where,  long 
before  a  bridge  aci'ofls  Flam  Island  river  was  Ihoujiht  of,  we  nsed  to  make 
oar  periodical  excursions,  picking  beach  plums,  patberinif  broom  stnif  to 
make  Plum  [eland  brooms,  with  which  the  girls  woctld  sweep  and  streak  oni 
Banded  floors,  (for  tbera  were  comparatively  few  carpeted  fluors  in  those 
days,) — tbere  too  we  would  shoot  plovers  and  tnipee,  and  roll  down  ihesteep 
sand  hills.  Knally,  to  look  once  more  upon  your  verdant  hills  and  valleys 
and  all  the  fine  scenery  around  you,  not  fbigitting  the  old  Common  Pasture 
where  we  used  to  drive  our  cows ;  and  above  all,  sir,  to  take  by  the  hsnd 
their  futhers,  their  mothers,  Iheir  sisters,  and  their  brotliers,  and  all  theur  early 
assouiutes  and  connections,  to  indulge  once  more  in  The  luxury  of  mutual 
.  greetings,  and  join  in  the  rtjoitings  and  festivilies  of  our  country's  natal 
day.  Tliia,  my  friends,  ia  an  occasion  ihat  reaches  every  family,  every  heart, 
I  know  something  of  this  from  a  similar  gathering  at  my  adopted  city,  on  the 
anniversary  of  Independence,  one  year  since,  and  I  doubt  if  an  occasii>n  had 
ever  before  occurred  in  that  city,  that  imparted  to  the  hearts  of  our  cumntu- 
nily  an  eq^ual  amount  of  joy. 

Sir,  I  repeat,  the  place  of  our  birth,  has,  I  believe,  atronir  attractions  for 
all  hearts  ;  and  those  who  leave  it,  whether  for  permanent  residences  abroad, 
or  only  for  a  lime,  still  love  it,  like  "  the  old  arm  cbair"  of  their  mothers. 
Onr  sons  travel  abroad  and  locate  themselves  in  distant  mties,  not  always 
bacaase  they  like  them  better  than  the  place  of  their  naiiviiy,  hnt  ofiener  for 
purposes  of  gain.  They  think,  perhaps,  they  can  aconmolalfl  mere  properly 
elsewhere,  and  no  doubt  many  of  tbem  do ;  but  their  hearts  untravelled,  alill, 
at  miervais,  return  to  iheir  native  home.  Some  leave  their  birth-place  only 
for  a  season,  not  intending  to  locate  abroad.    Such  are  your  weather- beaten 
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;  Ihey  cross  every  ocean— every  sea— sail  to  all  parte  of  the  world— 
wend  iheir  way  up  every  river,  but  leave  ilieir  wives  and  all  their  loved  onea 
at  the  old  home.  They  only  go  to  sea  to  iaereasi^  tbeir  means—"  to  make 
the  crown  a  pound,"  and  the  "crowaand  thepounii  are  both  for"  their 
"  sweet-hearts  and  wives  "  ac  home. 

It  has  sometimes  heeu  said  of  Portsmouth,  my  adopted  city,  that  though 
it  coofiiBsedly  owes  much  lo  the  handicr^l  of  nature,  it  owes  little  to  iho 
enterprising  efforts  of  its  inhaliitants  in  the  improvements  of  art,  and  that 
hence  its  population  has  comparaliTely  increased  bnl  iJowly,  and  I  do  not 
know  but  some  such  remark  has  at  particular  times  been  applied  to  this  city. 
1  had  supposed,  however,  that  in  the  race  of  business  and  improvements,  we 
were  getting  along  about  alike,  in  a  safe,  business. like,  quiet  way,  and  pretty 
much  upon  home  oapital.  I  have  heaid  the  remark  from  old  sailors,  that 
those  who  malie  tlie  most  spattering  in  the  water  with  their  oaiu,  are  not 
always  making  the  best  headway.  1  think,  on  tha  whole,  if  I  may  judge 
from  a  general  view,  jon  are  doing  well ;  Dot  always  taking  it  for  granted 
ttiat  improvement  consists  in  a  mere  change  of  thiogs ;  and  aa  to  the  increase 
of  population,  I  trust  ihac,  like  I'onsmouth,  you  are  not  so  much  indebted  as 
many  other  cities,  to  a  current  of  foreign  immigration,  setting  in  upon  your 
shores  like  the  mountain  torrent,  threatening  to  overwhelm .  yon — and  it  is 
doubtful  if  you  would  be  tha  happier  for  such  an  infittx.  You  nevenhelesa 
appear  So  be  progressing,  inci'easing  your  popnlation  steadily,  step  by  step- 
mostly  in  the  old  fiishioncd  way,  perhaps — but  American  mothers,  God  bless 
them,  are  the  best  mothers  in  she  world ;  and  from  the  specimens  afforded  in 
the  delegation  from  your  sons  abroad,  now  come  back  to  greet  yon,  we  have 
aprettj  plain  demonstiution  of  the  goodly  numbers  ofyour  progeny  that  have 
from  time  to  lime  swarmed  from  the  old  hive.  I  have  been  thinking,  since  I 
hare  seen  them  pouring  in  apon  yon  in  such  large  numbers,  that  there  wonld 
have  been  no  lack  of  popnlation  if  all  had  remained  at  home. 

But  it  is  more  than  questionable  after  all,  whether  it  onght  to  be  deemed  a 
matteroi'compkint  or  regret  that  oar  sons  go  abroad,  though  1  have  often 
thought  if  they  ivoald  make  the  same  effort,  and  submit  to  the  same  priva-  ' 
tions  at  home  as  they  necessarily  do  abroad,  they  might  often  do  quite  as 
well  at  home,  and  enjoy  quite  as  much  of  life  ;  but  there  is  a  proper  timo  for 
them  lo  enter  upon  the  stage  life,  and  assume,  among  the  people  of  the  earth, 
flieir  appropriaW)  station  ae  men  and  cilizens,  and  if  they  go  abroad  they 
sometimes  better  their  condition :  at  all  events  they  better  learn  lo  rely  upon 
their  own  energies.  I  speak  now,  not  as  a  son,  but  as  a  Either,  for  being  an 
old  man  it  is  in  that  relation  thai  I  can  best  assimilate  my  own  feelings  with 
yours.  It  is  true  that  if  our  sons  leave  their  parental  roof  and  go  forth  upon 
the  wide  world,  we  are  over  anxious  for  their  welfare,  an^  often  brood  over 
nnmeroos  imaginary  ills,  that  we  are  apprehensive  may  lie  in  wait  to  cat  off 
Iheir  enjoyment  of  life  and  mar  their  prosperity,  (and  to  our  soitow,  such 
apprehensions  are  not  always  groundless.)  Tet,  the  joy  in  which  we  luxuri- 
ate on  their  oc'asional  return  to  us,  is  one  of  the  great  "sweeteners  of  life," 
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and  seems  to  make  ample  amends  for  the  aiixions  hours  we  have  passed  in 
their  absence.  Why,  sir,  evea  the  prodigal  eon,  especially  when  resolntely 
bent  on  amenilment  of  life,  finds  a  warm  welcome  in  the  home  of  his  child- 
hood; the  parental  bosom  nurses  no'  "accusing  spirit"  to  frown  on  his 
approach, — compassion  alone  bears  sway— the  father  even  rnns  and  falls  on 
the  neck  of  the  repentant  son  they  embrace — heart  beats  to  heart,— a  uax  is 
dropped  upon  the  record      hi  —  re  ever,— wiped 

away  as  with  a  sponge,  mm  m         g  m.    Even  the 

best  robe  is  ordered  to  b  g  h—  d  is  k  led,  and  joy 

and  festivity  resound  am  ra  h       d      ra  Indeed,  the 

pangs  and  regrets  of  pa  m       es  sources  of 

heartfelt  felicity— they  th  joys  of  meet- 

ing, and  both  are  but  specimens  of  the  alternate  lights  and  shadows  of  which 
this  life  is  made  up,  and  which  are  in  fecc  necessary  to  eomplew  the  picture  ; 
for,  if  tiere  were  no  shadows,  we  would  not  appreciate  &«  light.  How,  for 
instance,  eould  we  have  realized  the  joy  of  this  great  jubilee,  this  heartfelt 
greeting,  if  we  had  never  parted  1  Despairingly,  indeed,  might  we  bok  npon 
the  "black  lettered  list"  of  "ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,"  were  it  not  that  the 
"Had  ceienting  angel,"  in  making  it  up,  has  "  slipped  in,"  here  and  there,  a 
"Messing."  How  consoling  then  the  thought.Jthat,  amid  tears  of  sorrow,  tears 
of  r^tet  and  tears  of  woe,  we  are  sometimes  also  permitted  to  indulge  in 
dropping  a  tear  of  joy. 

Sir,  I  ought  not  to  take  np  the  time  of  this  numerous  auditory  in  speaking 
of  myself,  although  Cicero,  in  his  discourse  on  old  ago,  which  he  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  the  elder  Cato,  tells  us  that  it  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of  old 
men  to  talk  of  themselves.  But,  sir,  allow  me  to  say  that  this  scene  of  fes- 
tivity is  to  me,  in  a  pecuhar  manner,  a  sort  of  jubilee,  not  to  be  viewed  in 
Uie  light  of  a  common  festival,  but  to  some  extent  like  the  solemn  festival  of 
the  ancient  Hebrews,  that  was  kept  every  fiftieth  year  ;  for,  in  a  few  months, 
if  my  life  be  spared,  I  will  have  entered  on  the  fiftieth  year  since  I  left  this 
place  of  my  nativity,  to  take  up  raj  abode  in  a  neighboring  city.  I  was  then 
a  young  man  of  twenty-one.  Hence,  in  that  city,  I  can  look  back  on  the 
scenes  of  my  early  manhood,  there  I  commenced  my  duljes  as  the  head  of  a 
femily.  There  I  have  reared  and  brought  up  children.  There  a  portion  of 
them  rest  in  their  last  sleep,  and  altiiough  much  the  Inrger  portion  of  the 
remainder  of  my  progeny  are  located  in  distant  cities,  I  must  be  presumed 
to  have  strong  attachments  to  the  city  of  my  adoption,  and  having  lived  a 
citizen  of  "  Old  Strawberry  Bank"  for  a  term  vei^ngnpon  half  of  a  century^ 
I  begin  to  think  I  may  almost  claim  the  consideration  of  a,  native. 

But  to  this,  ray  native  tovra,  though  my  attachment'  are  of  course  of  a 
different  character?  they  are  nevertheless  strong.  Sir,  my  heart  is  large 
enough  Ibr  both.  Here  the  general  ancestor  of  my  family  first  located  him- 
self and  his  family  with  him,  some  two  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  as 
emigrants  from  the  county  of  Devonshire,  in  England.     They  were  of  the 
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aectof  Proteetanls  in  France,  eonKmptuousIy  termed  Huguenots,  who  fled  to 
England  ra  escape  persecution,  and  finally  emigrated  to  tliis  country  and 
located  tiieinselves  in  Newijury,  {now  Newbury  port)  iii  or  about  llie  year 
1635.  So  says  the  traditioa  which  I  havo  often  heard  re,  eatcd  by  my  hon- 
ored grandmolhsr,  and  so  says  the  hiscorian  who  hta  compiled  and  is  about 
publishing  (or  has  publian  ed)  a  genealogical  history  o!  the  taaiily.  1  hsTa 
already  alluded  to  the  iBxury  of  mutual  greetings  between  the  sons  of  Neir- 
bnrjpon  flJid  their  fathers,  their  mothers,  their  sisters  and  brothers,  and  all 
their  early  aisociations ;  and  I  most  heartily  rejoice  in  the  oeaiaion.  But 
alas,  sir,  although  I  am  a  son  of  Newburyport,  I  have  no  father,  no  mother, 
,  to  take  by  the  hand.  I  am  the  only  survivor  of 
ame  father,  and  IHnd  there  are  few  left  among 
genera^on,  and  few  of  my  early  aBsodates  and 
when  I  thought  I  knew  and  conld  call  by 


o  brother 
twelve  children  of 
other  connections  o 
friends.     There  was 


name  nearly  every  family  man  in  this  place,  and  of«ourr 
but  now  there  is  not  one  probably  in  a  hundred  with  wliom  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  an  acquaintance.  Yet  here  I  love  occasionally  to  retorn,  loroam 
,  through  your  city  and  its  environs,— to  view  the  scenes  of  my  infant  days,— 
more  pariicularly  among  those  localities  which  have  most  retained  the  as- 
pect of  former  times,— to  look  npon  the  house  ia  which  I  was  bom,  erected 
by  my  honored  father,  and  in  which  my  escellent  mother  died,  too  early, 
aJas,  for  me  to  recollect  her,  but  of  whom  X  have  heard  so  much,  that  tlie  sight 
of  this  unpretending  mansion  ever  calls  forth  emotions  of  filial  reveronce 
and  veneration.  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother  is  said  to  ha  the  first  com- 
mandment with  promise,  but  where  is  the  son  or  the  daughter  claimino-  the 
respect  of  society,  who  does  not  esteem  it  among  the  higher  order  of  priv- 
ileges, to  bvo  the  immcdiaio  authors  of  their  being,  while  living,  and  to  rev- 
erence liieir  memories  when  no  more. 

But  as  a  large  portion  of  my  associates  and  connections  here,  of  my  gen- 
eration, have  passed  to  their  long  home,  I  hare  only  the  melancholy  pleasure 
of  re-visiting  their  graves,  leteven  then  I  find  subjects  of  contemplation, 
that  are  neither  unpleasajit  nor  unprofitable.  I  havo  nevertheless,  on  this 
occasion,  met  with  a  goodly  number  of  old  acquaintances,  still  residents  of 
this  city,  with  whom  I  have  been  happy  to  meet,  and  others,  who  like  my- 
self, have  been  long  ^road,  some  living  at  a  great  distance,  with  whom  I 
should  probably  never  again  have  exchanged  salniations,  but  for  the  peculiar 
occasion  that  has  now  drawn  us  together. 

There  is  much  more  that  I  would  like  Ki  say,  for  the  variety  of  matter  that 
I  would  deem  applicable  to  this  occasion,  is  by  no  means  exhausted.  I  did 
intend  to  have  given  a  few  hasty  sketehea  of  some  of  the  men  who  occupied 
prominent  stations  in  yonr  community,  when  I  was  young,  and  had,  in  fact, 
committed  some  of  them  to  writing ;  but  I  am  admonished  that  I  have 
already  extended  my  remarks  beyond  a  reasonable  length.  I  will,  therefore, 
close  by  tendering  my  thanks,  both  in  behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleagaeB 
composing  the  delegation  from  Portsmouth,  for  tlic  invitation  you   have 
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exlended  to  us,  in  common  with  your  sons  from  the  yarious  cities  throu  ghont 
the  Uniou,  and  for  the  cordial  welcome  with  which  we  have  been  met— a 
welcome  that  haa  thrilled  our  hearts, — not  because  we  huve  seen  it  written 
upon  yoiic  banners— upon  the  borders  of  jour  streets,  or  upon  jour  house- 
tops, hut  because  wo  fiet  that  it  is  more  l^iblj  written  upon  yont  hearts. 

I  now  offer  you  tbe  following  sentiment : 

3%e  Cititens  of  Neu^arypori  and  their  amiable  Wives  and  Daaght^s — A 
community  of  a  highly  moral  character — intelligent,  well  educated,  liberal 
and  hospitable  ;  may  her  prosperity  and  happiness  ever  attend  them. 

t  distinguished  son  in  oui  nation's 

Speech  of  S.  B.  T.  Caldwell,  Esq.,  of  Wheatland,  Va. : 
Mr,  MiTOR  AND  Bellow  Citizens  or  Nbwbiibtpoht — 

Is  it  possible  I  stand  here  the  sole  representative  of  the  good  Old  Domin- 
ion  ?  Is  Ihers  no  one  here  to  respond  lo  the  sentiment  just  offered  ?  If  so,  I 
am  sorry  she  ia  no  more  ably  represented.  Tet  something  must  be  said; 
although  it  is  not  my  intcnljon  to  infiiet  a  speech  upon  jou.  I  must  say  some- 
thing. I  owe  it  to  you,  whose  hospitality  I  enjoy — I  owtvit  to  myself  and 
to  my  adopted  state  to  say  a  word  or  two. 

I  claim  not  the  high  honor  of  being  a  native  son  of  Newburjport — No  !  I 
was  bom  among  the  granite  hills  of  New  Hampshire,  but  much  of  my  time 
was  spent  in  this  model  town.  It  was  here,  with  unfortunate  "Master 
Coffin,"  and  your  higUy  esKomed  and  much  ktaented  Banister,  that  I 
passed  pleasantly,  and  I  trast  profitably,  the  latWr  years  of  my  boyhood.  It 
was  here  that  I  first  iearned  the  great  and  important  lesson  of  self-depend- 
ence, and  it  was  here  that  I  first  felt  the  full  force  of  that  curse  pronounced 
upon  all  the  descendant  of  Adam,  that  I  was  to  "  eat  my  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  my  brow."  I  saw  too,  that  this  devoted  town  was  withering,  liter- 
ally, under  the  seething  effects  of  fire  and  sword.  The  fire  of  1811  had 
crippled,  and  thewar  of '12  had  prostrated,  her  commercial  prosperity,  aiid 
that  there  was  then  poor  encouragement  for  a  pennyless  dependent  npon  any 
profession  or  calling.    Bat  a  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  her  dream. 

With  these  facts  before  me,  I  left  the  Loved  home  of  my  youth  and  wan- 
dered forth  under  the  guidance  of  that  superintendiag  providence, 
■'  Who  sees  with  equal  eyes  as  God  of  all, 
A  hero  perish,  or  a  span-ow  fall." 
That  Providence  directed  my  footsteps  into  Virginia,  and  by  a  singular 
.fetahtj  kept  me  there  and  gave  entirely  a  new  direction  to  my  bnsmess  pur- 
suits.   For  years  I  felt  myself  a  temporary  sojourner  there,     I  did  not  like 
her  political  institutions,  among  oihur  reasons,  because  she  disfranchised  me — 
did  not  allow  me  the  poor  privilege  of  voting,  although  she  taxed  me  heavily. 
But  I  did  like  the  salubrity  of  her  climate — the  fertility  of  her  soil — the  hos- 
pitality of  her  people,  and  the  fascinatiog  charms  of  at  least  one  of  her  f^ 
.d«,ughtei9. 
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Butinisaoit  pleased  the  people  of  ihatatate  to  revise  tlieir  constitution, 
and  by  so  doing  they  took  me  into  full  polttic^eJ  commnnion  ;  still  many 
deserving  citiaens  were  without  Bie  pale  of  the  constitntion  and  man  gl  ri  g 
defects  in  their  oi^anic  law  still  existed  d        tn    af       w    d      d       h 

again,  in   1850,    adopted  another  c  m  ca  ts 

features — some  think   a  Iffth  too  m  U  ii 

arousing  from  her  lethargy-  -following  mp  es      j 

improving  her  fair  domain— making  h  d  d  ping 

her  almost  inexhaustible  resonrces,     ^  g  n 

federacy  possesses  greater  natural  advantages  than  ray  good  old  step-mother. 
'"  -3  true  she  has  her  faults,  and  where  is  the  eommanicj'  that  has  not.    If 
to  herself  sho  will  correct  them  as  readUy  as  any  other  people.    But 

"  With  all  hor  faults  I  love  her  still." 
n  proud  of  mj  native  stale,  and  rejoice  in  her  prosperity.  Proud  of  this, 
mya^niamtwcr.andrgoicetomeetsomanyofher  accomplished  (not  prod- 
igal) sons  to-day— proud  of  my  adopted  state,  and  rejoice  to  see  her  profiling 
by  good  examples ;  and  proud  that  I  stand  before  yon  a  citizen  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union,  feeling  no  prejudice— knowing  no  sectional  interest.  Proud  of 
my  country,  my  whole  country,  and  nothing  but  my  country.  But  my  affec- 
tions are  centred  in  Virginia.  In  her  bosom  repose  the  ashes  of  my  sainled 
mother,  my  beloved  wife,  and  three  of  my  affectionate  children.  Her  soil  w 
consecrated  grotmd,  and  I  see  infused  into  her  institutions  a  little  more  of 
that  spirit  which  so  signally  marks  the  counsels  of  this  and  my  native  state, 
and  which  is  the  brightest  gem  on  the  fair  escutcheon  of  this  enchanting  town 
— I  mean  that  noble  spirit  which  liberally  provides  for  tiie  education  of  yonr 
sons  and  your  daughters  hy  the  diffnsion  of  free  schools  among  your  thriving 
population,  I  should  be  pronder  still. 

Yonr  town  has  been,  time  immemorial,  proverbial  for  the  excellence  of  her 
edncfltional  &*ilities,  throwing  the  door  of  knowledge  wide  open  to  all  your 
diildren,  inviting  them  to  enier  and  partake  "  without  money  and  without 
price."  But  not  satisfied  with  that,  your  Putnam  has  raised  a  monument  to 
his  memory  more  lasting  than  granite,  by  establishing  aschool  of  high  grade, 
which,  if  I  understand  aright,  is  open  and  free  to  the  whole  country.  Would 
to  God  the  whole  union  had  free  access  to  such  schools.  They  are  what 
makaa  Newburyport  prond  of  her  sons,  and  her  sons  proud  of  her.  I  will 
close  hy  submitting  the  following  sentiment : 

Newbutypart—'BBT  churches  and  her  school-houses  are  lasting  monuments 
nfh»,.™„™i„„.i  ~™„i   ™i u„r  physical  and  pecuniary  abilities  are 

The  Merchant  and  Uie  Artisim-'By  whose  enterprise  and  skill  our  cities 
are  founded,  our  rivers  dammed,  earth's  ocean  traversed,  aid  the  desert  made 
to  bloom  and  bud  like  the  rose. 

Speech  of  Thomas  Woodman,  Esq.,  of  the  Lowell  dele- 
gation. 

Mh.  President — 
There  are  heads  fuller  charged  with  acceptable  thoughts  than  mine,  and 
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better  disciplined  tongues  to  give  them  utterance  among  the  small  delegation 
from  Lowell  to-day,  who  might  speafe  to  the  edification  and  interest  of  this 
large  and  intelligent  group  of  children  who  are  now  assembled  around  the 
family  table  ;  but  as  they  seem  inclined  to  an  "  expressive  silence,"  I  will,  in 
a  ftw  words.  My  to  OBburden  a  heart  almost  ready  to  burst  with  strong  and 
varied  emotions.  I  congratulate  myself  that  I  am  permitted  to  bo  here  to-day, 
where  there  can  be  no  cold  shouMcra,  but  where  nature  seems  most  cordially 
to  unite  with  "the  old  folks  athome"  in  giving  the  returning  children  a& 
loarm  a  reception  as  could  reasonably  ba  wished.  But  ar,  intense  as  the  heat 
has  been,  I  hare  escaped  a  siui-slrofc,  yet  I  must  own  up  to  being  powerfully 
sftifct  by  the  beautiful  and  intelligent  countenances  of  jour  daugltlers,  and,  to 
quote  an  old  native  bard,  whose  epitaph  was  written  many  j«ars  before  he 
died,  by  a  sister  bard  still  living,  I  have  vividly  Efelt  that  "  th  ero  was  music 
hi  boanlj,"  and  eouid 

i"  Hardly  control 
The  w'M  dance  of  the  soul. 
With  dimples  anil  smiles  singing  by." 
I  am  not  "a  man  with  soul  so  dead"  as  not  to  lovo  th  e  spot  where  I  firs! 
saw  the  bright  green  of  earth  and  the  calm  blue  of  heaven ;  and  I  have 
reason  to  love  it,  sir.    One  of  its  beaniiful  gardens  of  graves  is  the  resting- 
place  of  my  honored  parents,  who,  when  living,  "  None  knew  but  to  love," 
!uid  whom,  now  dead,  "  None  name  but  to  praise."    True,  my  &ther  was  a 
rank  and  file  man,  he  wasabaker.  hot  nothing  would  nwlte  me  more  crasfif 
:o  find  the  man  who   dared  to  call  him  ^ack-bahed,  rfoug/p-faced  or  diiug^- 
^leaded.    He  was  one  of  the  coblest  works  of  God— an  honest  man. 

Some  of  my  own  bones  lie  here  too,  sir.  It  seems  to  be  my  lot  to  pay 
the  great  debt  of  nature  by  installments.  1  lost  part  of  a  finger  here  some 
thirty  yeprs  since,  and  but  four  years  ago  a  part  of  my  right  arm,  in  Lowell  ; 
and  although  I  felt  rather  modest  about  saying  any  thing  on  this  occasion, 
who  is  there  belter  qualified  to  toJce  tl>e  mmp,  or  make  an  q^AaiiJ  speech, 
ihan  myself.  I  lived  in  this  town  nearly  twenty-two  years  before  I  left  it, 
and  afief  an  absence  of  eight  year  s  returned  again  and  sojourned  here  a  few- 
years  longer,  then  again  bid  it  good-bye,  and  in  the  expressive  language  of 
Goldsmith,  I  can  truly  say,  that 

"  1  dragg'd  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain." 
I  had  long  thought  Uewbnryport  wss  rather  smaU  of  her  age,  but  I  am  happy 
to  see  that  she  has  grown  fast  sinee  I  was  here  last,  and  I  honor  those  who. 
'ed  in  the  movement  thus  to  "  lengthen  her  cords,"  although  I  frankly 
>wn  ihiit  T  .im  no  annexationist,  in  the  present  toide  sense  of  the  term. 

It  gladdens  my  heart  that  1  am  again  permitted  to  behold  this  goodly  town, 
like  Mount  Zion  of  old,  so  "  beautiful  for  situation,"  the  "joy"  of  all  her 
children  and  the  admiration  of  all  who  have  ever  "stood  mthm  her  gates. 
She  has  been  " a  fruitful  vine,"  and  " her  children"  to  day  have  been  "hke 
olive  plants  round  about  her  table."  To  borrow  still  fartiier  tiiC  language  of 
ii,e  Bard  of  Israel,  "May  her  sons  ever  be  as  plants  grown  up  m  their  youth. 
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amd  iier  daughl^rs  be  as  cornccaiones   polished  afiar  the  similitude  of  a 

There  are  many  little,  but  to  mo  interesting  localities,  the  original  features 
of  which  have  been  nearlj  obliterated  by  the  rapid  march  of  public  improve- 
raent,  which  I  need  not  name,  yet  aronnd  them  all 
"  Each  wish  of  mv  heart 
Eiit-raines  itself  Verdantly  s«;i." 
But  there  are  others  still  left.  FrogPondis  not  yet  dry.  Precions  oldspot ! 
May  its  boundaries  never  be  less.  I  have  been  glad  to  see  to-day  that  thera 
Btlll  ."  Green  grow  the  rushes  O."  But  where  are  those  wide-spreading 
willows  that  shaded  the  spot  whore  I  once  want  to  school,  under  which  I 
have  made  the  only  whistles  that  I  have  not  paid  "  too  dear"  for.  I  passed 
that  spot  this  morning  but  they  were  gone,  "  root  and  branch."  They  have 
mrde  their  last  bows  and  taken  their  last  leaves,  and  it  mode  mO  sad  to  think 
that  I  ahonld  never  sit  under  their  shadows  again.  That  old  wooden  school- 
house  is  gone  too.  I  shall  never  forget  that.  I  have  been  "  clapped"  thera 
many  times ;  hut  clapping  in  those  days  meant  most  anything  but 
applause. 

Turkey  Hill  I  believe  yet  stands  firm,  and  other  places  where  shag-barka 
could  be  obtained,  that  I  used  to  visit  in  Autumn,  when  the  froit^king  had 
been  over  them  and  left  his  tokens  there.  And  here,  Mr.  President,  bear 
with  me  if  I  introduce  a  few  iinea  of  my  own,  published  some  dozen  yeari 
since,  descriptive  of  a  nutting  «it^rise. 

How  oftan  through  those  woodlands,  with  some  adventurous  band 
Of  hardy  schoolmates,  would  I  roam  with  club  and  pole  in  band; 
And  with  our  sturdy  missiles  some  towering  tree  assail, 
T'ill  the  armor'd  niita  were  beaten  oS  and  rattled  down  like  hail. 

And  there  we  linger'd  till  the  sun  shed  his  exph-ing  ray, 
Then  swungour  burdens  on  oar  baolis  and  homeward  nrg'd  our  way, 
And  lucky  wights  we  thought  ourselves  if  whan  our  toil  was  o'er 
,  No  ruthlesss  "  lawful  owners"  came  to  rob  us  of  our  staro. 
I  might  allude  to  many  other  spots,   Mr.  President,  each  possessing  a 
«harm,  but  I  forbear.    My  design  was,  in  a  few  words,  to  empty  a  full  heart, 
but  the  tide  of  strong  emotion  rushes  in  much  faster  than  I  can  free  myself 
of  it  in  language,  and  I  shall  relieve  the   conipany,  if  I  do  not  myself,  by 
»itting  down.    Be  assured,  sir,  that  this  glad  meeting  to-day  has  invested  the 
place  of  my  birth  with  new  endearments,  and  I  shall  hereafter  love  it  with  a 
firmer,  fonder,  hearUer  and  holier  affection.    Permit  me  lo   offer  as  my 
eouctnding  sentiment— 

The  Beaali/ui  Citi/  of  iVJicftiir^rport—"  Peace  bo  within  thy  walls,  and 
prosperity  wiihin  thy  palaces,  for  my  brethren  and  companions  sake."  I 
will  now  say.  Peace  be  within  thee- 

Tlie  EurhjBaidniscencm  o/lhe  Old  Beokilisg  Sons. 
Speech  of  Jolin  Merrill,  Esq.,  of  New  York : 
Ma.  Peesident— 
As  one  of  those  old  sons,  (though  somewbnl  the  junior  of  one  of  Ihe  family 
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of  a  previous  generation,  who  baa  actively  partieipaW  in  the  eelCb.ration; }' 
while  I  have  witnessed  the  very  cordlalr  and  id  more  senses  than  one  the  very 
Karm  reception,  accorded  to  ns,  and  wMch  receives,  as  it  demands)  one  most 
gnttaful  acknowledgments^  I  naturaUy  recur  to  my  early  assocmtions  an* 
early  assoeiaKs,  Wiiat  I  say  on  this  subject  is  not  the  result  of  much  reHftc- 
lion,  heing  uuespectedly  hero,  and  necessarily  referring  to  myself  in  this 
connection  may  savor  ofegotisms  Of  my  brief  reference  to  associates  I  shalS 
deal  in  generalities,  as  it  would'  be  invidious  to  attempt  to  pErticulaciie.  E 
am  fully  aware,  too,  of  the  impradieability  <rf  preparing  any  suggesHonB, 
-  which  would  be  appropriate  both  to-  an  hilariotis  meeting  and  to  the  occasion 
of  grave  contfimplfttion.  Among  ray  earliest  recolieelions  of  any  geueraC 
ir:tereat,  wa*  the  launch  from  the  ship-yard,  near  Eackleberry  PastKve,  [to- 
adopt  the  popular  pronunciation,)  in  which  I  first  gave  evidence  of  possessing 
Inogs  and  vitality;  T  say  the  laraich  of  a  nionsfo-  merchant  ship,, which  attracteS 
a  vast  concourse  of  people,  about  55  years  ago  and  about  5- years  afl;er  the- 
invondoa,  by  the  builder,  of  the  mode  of  building  by  models-  Why,  sir,  she 
■was  about  60O  Ions,  and  called,  I  think,  tba  "  l&ssachusetts."  That  inven- 
tioaoftheraodel,with  little  or  no>alKratIoii,.haa  bean  gratmlonsly  used  by 
iodividuala  and  tlie  JJ'.  S.  Go-veroment  ever  since. 

Then  sir,  we  were  pnpili  of  the  schoofs  in  KUsbury's  lane— Amoa  'Vniit- 
more,  master,  and  a  very  good  one,  tiiough  he  made  oo  great  pretensions  tO' 
high  literary  attainments  ;  afwrwarda  kng^an  oScer  of  the  custom?..  There^ 
was  snnounced  the  decease  of  llie  "  Father  of- his  Country,"  and  in  honor  of 
his  memory,  we  boys  of  some  half  a  dozen  years  of  age,  attempted  on  a  very 
email  seale  what  we  called  a  military  celebratira. 

Soon  after  the  family  removed^to  what  the  Low  streetera  c^ed  "Tiptoe,"' 
■a  I  suppose  they  thought  thM  our  streets  looked  dawn  upoa  them.  Thit 
too,  was  in  or  near  the  place  knownby  the  enphonioHS  name  of  PUIershiro, 
thebonndariesofwliichldidnotknow.oT  have  forgotten.  Then  too,  the- 
ehurcii  on  Grasshopper  Plains  having  passed  the  stage  of  oecapancy— there- 
being  no  minister— we  went  down  K>  town  to  meeting,  many  of  us  to  the  hum 
works,  (I  intend  do  disrespect}  near  Brown's  Square  on  Saturday  after-, 
noons  to  recite  the  shorter  ■Weslminstor  Gatecbism,  and  when  proprietoca' 
children,  bad  the  privilege  of  selecting  a  "  choice  "  bodt  froua  the  old  Nortk 
Library  ;  and  on  Sundays  weta  privileged  with  two  long  services,  when  gener- 
ally the  legitimate  doctrines  of  thaX  CatecSnsm-as  total  depravity,  finab 
perseverance,  election,  &c.,  were  discnsseil  and  "proved;"  and  nowthougb 
*he  foundation  remains,  the  snperstmcturo  has  enlirdy  disappeared.  Then- 
houses  of  worship  were  untrarmed.  What  think  you  our  modern  people- 
would  say  to  such  a  service,  in  sneh  a  house,  on  one  of  our  cold  winter  days, 
w  espedallj  how  would  our  fashionable  belles  fare,  with  their  thin  shoes  anii 
thinner  dressei.  But  here  I  would  say  in  all  seriousness,  that  the  prepeher, 
whose  subseijiient  preaching  of  polkics,  as  a  federalist,  would  not  have  pre- 
judged me  in  his  favor,  was  highly  talented— a  powerful  argner  ^d  an. 
accomplished  gentleiBBa,  ao3  has  kfi  a  very  worthy  lopreseaSative  of  desarv- 
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edly  very  high  stacdiug,  in  the  person  of  his  son,  llio  oldest  clergyman  of  onr 
largest  city. 

But  let  this  kind  of  remark  suffice.  I  liave  introduced  ihis  trifling  pBrtij 
that  tbe  announcement  of  mj  sentiment  should  not  loo  much  sadden  the 
pleasantfeeliogBofour  company,  but  principallytoilluBlratea  practice  then 
and  previously  prevalent,  of  calling  persona  and  places  by  ludicrous  or  re- 
proachful names,  but  which  happily  has  hecomo  nearly  obsolete.  But  I 
must  peas  rapidly  along  or  trespass  on  others'  time.  The  schools,  academy 
.  and  college,  brought  up  to  the  time  of  the  great  fire,  which  bad  a  blighting 
influence  on  the  li,».j,  in  connection  with  the  cnibargoea,  non-ii.Tij  course  and 
war,)  and  thence  to  seeking,  a  living  by  business  occupation :,  in  wbieh  1 
remained  iu  town  longer  than  many  of  ray  associates.  In  the  mean  time 
lakitig  a  very  active  interest  in  polities,  in  a  small  minority,  and  without  the 
most  remote  idea  that  ray  services  gave  any  claim  to  a  reward,  escape  the 
satisfaction  resulting  from  a  coascientious  discharge  of  duty.  Were  I  in  a 
modem  political  assembly,  I  should  not  make  the  statement  with  any  expec- 
tation of  being  believed.  Pijssibly,  some  of  us  were  not  considered  so  yreeif 
afterwards.  These  disasters  aided  in  the  removal  of  our  young  men.  And 
what  should  be  our  reflactjons  t  Why,  sir,  they  have  met  with  varisd  results. 
A  ffew  have  stepped  high  cm  the  ladder  oS  ambition  ;  many  have  become 
distioguished  in  the  liberal  professions,  anij  many  more  as  merchants  ;  some 
of  us  here,  apromiBcuoos  meeting  of  old  and  young — of  the  associates  of  the 
former,  a  large  proportion  have  almost  imperceptibly  dropped  off  by  the  way,, 
and  the  residue,  by  a  wise  provision  of  providence,  are  being  shoved  uside  by 
those  more  enei^etic  and  enterprising.  Is  this  a  matter  of  complaint?  I 
think  not ;  and  as  on  the  list  of  the  aged,  and  having  some  experience,  per- 
mit me  to  give  a  word  of  advice  in  regard  to  those  who  are  jnst  entering  upon, 
the  race.  If  our  boys,  (and  by  the  way,  I  believe  fcere  are  no  toj/s  now.) 
Well,  if  your  sons  are  content  to  live  pleasantly  and  happily  on  small  means,, 
let  them  slay.  If  they  are  tired  of  the  restraints  of  home,  and  determined  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  lities  as  many  view  them,  bid  them  farewell,  but 
with  the  hope,  not  reasonable  expectation,  without  charge,  that  they  will  add 
Jo  your  comfort,  or  their  own  reputation.  But  if  you  have  boys,  who  have 
brains,  and  who  regard  the  prayers,  the  anxieties,  the  advice,  of  pious  mothers 
or  parents;  who  are  determined  to  apply  themselves  with  industry  to  the 
object  for  which  they  quit  the  endeared  home  of  their  infancy  and  youth  ;  es- 
pecially, if  they  possess  that  firmness  of  purpose,  that  independence  of  chat^ 
«cter,  those  principles  of  moraMiy  which  will  enable  them  to  resist  the  fiiBci- 
nations,  temptations,  fashionable  follies  and  vices  with  which  they  will  coma 
in  contact,  let  them  go  to  onr  lai^e  cities,  wiJhoutrepining,  and  witha  feeling 
of  confldence.thatyonr  declioing.  years  will  not  be  embittered  by  their  dire- 
Kciions.  Let  them  keep  up  with  the  rail-road  speed  of  progress.  Let  themi 
devote  their  untiring  energies  on  jast  principles  to  the  object  they  have  in 
-view,  though  the  sky  of  their  prosperity  may  temporarily  be  overcast,  they 
will , eventually  eucceed.    Let  them  go^  eheeritiliy  onyourpart,  and  afiscd 
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pnrpose  on  fteir's  to  acromplist  the  object  of  their  mission.  Let  them  tak-o 
Lttle  or  QO  iaterest  in  the  fanatical  movements  and  the  numerous  hambngs  of 
the  day.  Efipecially,  let  them  avoid  political  office,  or  at  anj  rate  the  desire 
of  it.  Having  reasonably  succeeded,  let  them  return,  if  they  will,  and  add  to 
rte  enjoyment  ofthose  who  have  been  the  constantly  attractive  objects  of 
their  meditations  in  their  occasional  hours  of  retirement  from  ttie  bustlo  and 
cares  of  business.  At  least  they  may  occasionally  return  temporarily,  as  wa 
have  done,  to  receive  the  cordial  welcome  of  old  acquaintances,  if  not  the 
public  welcome,  which  the  city  and  its  citiicns  have  so  freely  and  liberally  . 
extended  this  day,  to  their  returned  sons  and  daughters. 

TAe  Pulpit— The  foundation  and  support  of  those  virtues  which  so  emi- 
nently adorn  the  Sew  England  cliaracter. 

Speech  of  Rev.  Ephraim  W.  Allen,  of  Salem. 
Mr.  Mator  and  Frifj(ds— 

Thechief  value  of  a  gathering  like  this,  is  not  that  we  who  have  been 
separated  from  each  other  by  longer  or  shorter  intervals  of  time  or  space,  are 
brought  together  among  tliese  scenes  of  our  childhood,  that  we  may  see  each 
other's  faces— heareftchothat'sxoiceg—graspcach  other's  hands,  and  speak  of 
the  incidents  of  our  earlier  days— of  our  studies  and  our  sports,  and  dwell  for 
,a  day  upon  the  esperiencea  of  the  periods  that  have  fled  i  bat  it  is  that  wa 
may  cherish  ths  sentiment  of  union,  which,  by  binding  na  to  the  place  of  our 
birth  shall  also  bind  us  more  firmly  to  the  country  which  ia  botthe  aggregate 
of  its  several  muoleipalities.  The  best  son  is  the  best  citiMn,  and  the  beat 
dtizen  is  the  beat  patriot.  Where  the  feeling  of  natidnaUty  is  feeble,  there 
we  may  be  pretty  sure  to  find  an  almost  total  want  of  attachraeDt  to  the  place 
of  one's  birth.  But,  met  as  we  are  to-day,  under  auspices  so  happy— with 
words  ofweleomeso  cordial,  and  with  demonstrations  of  respect  and  affec- 
tion everywhere  so  abundant— how  can  we  fail  of  bearing  away  with  ns  to 
our  new  places  of  abode,  a  love  for  our  old  home  more  intense  than  ever,  and 
which  shall,  >■  Jier  sake,  make  more  dear  the -greater  homo  we  call  our  couo- 

No  son  of  Howburyporl  can  read  her  history  without  being  thrilled  by  the 
.tory  of  her  devotion  to  our  native  land.  Nowhere  has  'patriotism  had  a  ho- 
lier shrine— nowhere  has  she  had  more  devoted  worshipers.    And  when,  t"- 


day,  we  listened  ai 


;e  of  her  resolves,  and  wore  summoned  ag^n 


JO  think  of  the  sacrifices  of  her  sons— of  her  sons  given  cheerfully  tc 
flicts  atid  perils  of  the  land  and  sea,  I  felt  that  if  ever  liberty  died  ftoi 
land,  it  could  not  be,  until  we  had  forgotten  the  virtues  of  the  deeds  o 
fathers. 

Sir,  every  patriotic  recollection  of  the  past,  must  inspirit  every  si 
Newburjport  to  fidelity,  to  fri'edom-now,—seriously  and  sadly  we  sa 
now  imperiled.  The  free  spirit  of  tlie  land  entered  long  since  upon  a  c( 
which  has  had  shj-Ious  fortunes,  bnt  which  has  never  presented  a  moi 
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posing,  a  more  impresaiye  aspect  than  it  presents  to-iiay.  The  isstie  of  the 
contest  cannot  bo  doubtful- it  will  be  prosperous — glorious — if  there  shall 
only  be  no  waverings-  Ho  will  beat  deserve  the  title,  "Sou  of  Newbury  port," 
who  will  be  most  aatiafled,  moat  peraisient,  most  determined.  AUow  me, 
then,  sir,  in  the  spirit  of  these  remarks,  to  offer  the  followiag  santiment : 

TIk  Sana  of  NuKburi^part—FBkhM  and  eampst  in  their  defence  of  liberty 
during  the  Revolution ; — mRj  they  be  bm  faithful  and  earnest  in  the  present 
great  crisis  of  onr  national  history. 

11  d  bfittle  the  wronK 

UlB  world  in  Uei-  throng." 


Speech  of  lion.  Alleo  W.  Docl^  of  Ilamiltou. 

Mh.  MiYOH — 

I  «Es:ire  yon  that  I  (nler  fiitiy  into  the  spjiit  of  this  gathering  to  the  old. 
homestead  of  tbe  Sous  of  Nowburyport.     It  is  the  &ret,  and  probably  the  last 

melancholy  icCerest  in  tbis  meeting  of  old  friends,  to  witness  the  changes  that 
time  and  care  have  wrought  in  faces  and  forms  ones  so  familiar,  or  fo  be 
reminded  of  those  who  started  with  us  in  life,  hut  one  after  anotJier  have 
passed  away,  to  be  seen  among  us  no  more.  And  then  the  effort  to  renew 
our  yon^,  and  to  be  boys  agdn  as  in  days  of  yore,  cannot  but  impress  every 
refleodng  mind  that  the  effort  must  ceasa  with  the  occasion,  and  that  io-mor- 
row  we  must  join  in  the  lock-step  marcli  of  life,  in  the  very  rinks  which  our 
years  iiave  inexorably  assigned  to  na. 

The  men  of  former  years  —  those  representative  men,  whom  we  mere 
accustomed  to  look  upon  with  reverence  and  awe — how  sadly  we  miss  them 
from  their  accustomed  haunts.  The  eye  looks  in  vain  for  tlie  well-known 
forms  of  a  Spring  or  an  Andrews,  of  Vergnics  and  Bradatreet,  of  Mlz  and 
Woart,  of  Bartlet  and  Brown,  of  Wali-.h  and  McPhail.  Hare  and  tliere  wo 
can  see  one  whom  we  recognize  as  holonging  to  that  list  of  woi'lhies,  associ- 
ated in  our  memory  with  the  former  glory  of  Nuwbucyport,  But  (lie  chain 
that  linked  us  to  them  is  broluin. 

If  sad  tboughlfl  steal  over  the  mind,  tliare  are  pleasant  ones  too.  Aa  we 
walked  in  the  procession  through  llie  streets,  the  very  air  was  redolent  of  the 
good  o!d  place,  and  the  scene  soggestivo  of  the  good  old  times.  There  ivere 
the  same  lofty  elms  aiid  limes-  their  shade  never  more  grateful  than  when  we 
halted  under  it  now.  There  was  tlie  old  court  home,  rejuvenated  like  our- 
selves, but  Justice,  with  her  even  scales,  alas,  was  fled.  There  was  the  self" 
same  mall,  flanked  on  either  side  by  the  two  brick  school-homes — oM  there 
the  pond,  jnst  as  we  left  it,  when  our  little  craft  SMicd  its  last  trip  npon  its 
waters.  Beyond,  were  the  heights,  now  so  gracefully  teiTUoed,  studded  as 
thickly  as  ever  with  monnraents  to  tlie  dead,bHt  with  tlie  lonely  powder  honso 
no  longer  standing  senlinel  over  tliam.     There  were  the  over-arching  trees  cu 
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the  road  luading  so  pleasaiitlj  up  from  Guinea  and  common  pasture,  whence 
the  cuws  and  bojs  came  trooping  home  at  sundown. 

We  could  set  ths  familiar  old  steeples,  with  their  faithful  vanes — Che  oalj 
ones  we  could  i^ver  truit ;  the  flaming  face,  and  the  still  more  flaming  coat  of 
General  Wolfe,  on  the  old  stage  (avern  sign— and  we  seemed  to  see,  aye,  we 
really  did  see,  the  identical  old  stagecoacli,  Inmbered  up  with  trunks  and 
band-boxes,  ea  in  ihe  days  of  sounding  horn  and  rattling  wbeels ;  and  as  we 
thought  of  all  the  merry  times  we  used  to  have  in  that  old  stage-coach,  it 
seemed  to  as  a  pity  that  railroads  ware  ever  invented. 

But  many  of  the  and«nt  land-marks,  by  which  the  town  was  mapped  on  our 
memory,  had  disappeared.  The  lofty  statues — to  our  young  eyes  the  perfec- 
tion of  arc — that  once  tilled  the  grounds  around  the  mansion  of  Lord  Dexter, 
even  the  tlirue  last  sarvivors,  who  for  so  many  years  lingered  at  their  posts 
over  the  door-way— we le  all,  all  gone.  The  town  pump,  that  rose  so  majes- 
tieally  in  the  centre  of  the  marketsqnare,  and  imparted  to  ns  boys,  as  we 
gazed  np  while  mibihiug  iK  waters,  one  first  ideas  of  monnmentalarehitectore, 
had  dwindled  into  most  woful  insignificance ;  and  the  whole  region  of  the 
"  ruins,"  with  its  mysterious  arches  and  dismal  piles  of  brick-dust  and  ashes, 
where  our  lecture-day  diggings  were  often  rewarded  with  pockets  full  of  old 
iron  and  copper,  was  all  built  upon,  and  not  a  solitary  vestige  of  the  ravages 
of  the  Qreat  Pire  wa^  any  where  to  be  seen. 

But  I  forbear  alluding  fnither  to  the  men  and  scenes  of  the  days  of  old,  io 
the  place  of  our  birth  and  edm'Jitlon,  It  is  pleasant  to  refresh  onr  memories 
of  them,  by  revisiting,  so  many  of  us  together,  the  good  old  homicstead.  The 
day  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  us.  We  all  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  you, 
Mr.  Mayor  and  citizens,  for  affording  us  the  opportunity  to  meet  together 
under  such  pleasant  auspicts.  Surely  the  ardent  prayer  of  as  all  must  be  for 
her  continued  prosperity.  May  her  moral  and  educational  atmosphere  ever 
remain  as  pure  and  invigorating  as  when  we  breathed  it;  and  may  religion 
exert  the  same  benign  influence  within  her  gates,  as  has  made  her  a  name  of 
pridse  throughout  the  land. 


Speech,  of  Col.  'Vmus  Tappan,  Chief  Marshal  of  the  procea- 

Mb.  Mayor— 

In  response  to  your  invitation  to  come  home,  they  have  from  their  various 
and  distant  dispersions,  with  warm  and  afl'tctionate  hearts,  found  their  way 
to  their  ancient  home,  and  with  kindred  and  friends,  former  residents  and 
neighbors,  we  are  gathered  on  tliis  ever  memorable  and  glorioas  birthday  of 
onr  national  independence,  to  revive  the  affe-Jtions  of  early  days,  to  gaie  upon 
familiar  but  chunged  cotintenances,  to  speak  of  things  that  were,  to  bring  to 
miiid  tbo  men  of  other  days,  so  eminent  in  their  statiaos  of  life,  a 
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ofthe  gospel,  as  judges  and  jurists,  as  teadicrs  of  joMh,  as  physieians,  aa 
lawyers,  as  men  of  business  by  sea  and  by  land ;  to  have  our  minds  reireshed 
with  tlie  deeds  of  the  heroes  and  statesmen  of  Eevolucionary  times ;  to  speak 
of  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  ;  to  miugle  in  the  joys,  and  festivities 
and  greetings  of  this  nnspicious  day,  so  calculated  to  inspire  and  animate 
every  American  heart  with  feelings  of  delight,  to  strengthen  and  entwine 
more  fully  those  affections  which  bind  the  heart  of  man  to  man. 

For  a  long  period  of  time,  our  little  spot  has  poured  out  numhers  who  have 
been  ornameuK  and  blessings  of  society  in  others  regions.  Their  departure 
did  not  impoverish  us,  but  we  feel  em'iched  by  their  retnrn;  they  went  out 
from  us.  Hot  that  they  were  not  of  us,  hut  that  the  place  was  too  straight  for 
the  expansion  and  successful  operatioa  of  their  talents,  energy  and  enter- 
prise.  They  retnrn  to  the  plane  and  find  an  incorporated  city,  enlarged  m 
its  territcry,  increased  in  its  population,  in  its  churches,  schools  and  mann- 
faetures,  they  return  sons  and  daughters,  to  gladden  every  heart,  and  delight 
every  eye,  and  with  the  ancient  matron  we  can  cordially  say,  "  tliese  are  our 
jewels." 

Amid  the  joys  of  the  day,  there  is  saddening  thoughts  which  almost  neces- 
sarily intrude  ;  as  our  visitors  and  oaraelves  are  reminded  of  vacancies  once 
■  fflled  by  fond  ones  never  more  to  be  seen  on  earth.  ,  Such  is  the  irreversable 
order  of  Providence.  Still  let  ua  rejoice  that  above  is  a  Father's  house  and 
home,  where  inmates  meet  and  mingle  without  the  fear  or  possibility  of  a 
separation ;  nor  let  tia  amid  these  festivities,  forget  that  the  proper  business 
of  life  is  to  prepare  for  that  delightful  and  happy  homo. 
Mr.  Mayor — I  will  close  with  the  foliowing  sentiment : 

The  atrly  Faihsrs  of  Neiifyinjport—B&&iia  to  their  ashes,  and  perpetuitv  to 
Their  priQciples.  ' 

May  Iho  meeting  and  the  greetings  of  this  auspicious  day,  be  renewed  in  a 
better  world. 

Tlie  ^der  oftlie  Declaration— The  poet  and  arljsl— equally  successful  wilh 
pen  and  brush  -may  he  reap  that  reward  which  his  genius  merits. 

Remarks  of  Hiram  B.  Haskell,  Esq.,  of  Newburyport. 
Mb,  Matos  akt)  FniENDa— 

For  so  obscure  and  unimportant  an  individual  as  myself,  I  think  I  have 
to-day  contributed  my  share  of  public  personal  sacrifice— and  although  the 
matter  I  delivered  was  not  original,  it  was  as  good  as  anything  I  could  get  off 
myself,  as  I  shall  presently  illustrate.  My  inate  and  ineradicable  modesty, 
and  my  lack  of  the  right  kind  of  talent  and  knowledge— utterly  disqualify 
me  for  an  extempore  speaker.  Howeter,  having  been  suspicious  that  some 
miscbievousfriend  would  call  me  out— I  availed  mjselt  of  the  aid  of  a  slight 
sljmnlns,  and  produced  the  effusion  which  I  will  now  inflict  npon  your  pa- 
tient hearing. 

Most  welcome,  Sons!    What  magic  reveille 

Hath  called  you  hither  from  abroad  lo-day? 
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What  mightier  Bnmmons  than  tho  rattling  dram 
Gives  forth,  oommanded  jon  to  come? 
Freedom  and  Home,  twin  woi'ds  of  sweetest  sway. 
Beat  in  your  bronats  tlie  potent  rsTeiile. 
Yoar  natal  place— day  of  onr  country's  birth — 
Best  diiy  ill  lanje,  tho  daarest  spot  on  earth — 
Onr  glorious  country— (let  the  counWy  go.') 
My  loying  muse  is  warm  with  frieiidaiiip's  glow, 
.And  on  these  gallant "  song  '  would  rather  dwell, 
Througli  a  few  lines  of  humble  doggerell. 
From  tbt  near  East  and  ike  tm  West  yon've  ooroe, 
From  yonder  pole,  just  by  the  northern  stai', 
And  from  the  South,  I  cannot  say  !iow  fir; 
Friends,  brothers,  gentlemen,  yon'ra  welcome  home. 
Oh  dear  old,  beaulifia  old  Mawbnryporti 
Your  foontam  head  of  wisdom,  worlt,  aiid  sport— 
In  this  I  wish  not  to  disparaga  you, 
Ent  I  would  give  the  dear  old  town  its  due. 
Is  it  not  trae,  as  Pope  hath  said  my  friends, 
"  The  stream  no  higher  than  the  Bouree  ascsnds?" 
Ye  poets,  fevorites  of  the  siBtera  nine. 
Last  in  the  wo: Id's  reward,  first  in  my  lino, 
From  the  most  gloriom  Faruaseian  climber, 
Down  to  ths  humblest  aamhy-pambj  rhymer, 
Say,  in  your  loftiest  celastlal  track, 
Do  not  your  thoughts  instinctive  wander  back 
To  the  fair  borders  of  the  Merrimack? 
Is  not  this  river— fah^st  among  streams — 
Th'  inspiring  Helicon  of  your  noblest  themes? 
Ye  m  rohants,  ye  who  send  your  ships  abroad, 
To  new  Australia  or  the  old  Cape  Cod, 
To  France,  and  Knglaud,  and  the  far  Japan, 
And  all  tlie  couutriaa  viated  by  man. 
Say,  aa  yon  stole  molasses  On  yon  wharf, 
Did  there  not  come  to  yon  (confound  this  oough  1 ) 
The  first  sweet  dreamings,  like  a  hogshead's  roll, 
Of  foreign  conntnes,  o'er  each  boyish  soul? 
Masters,  yet  servants  of  the  potent  press. 
Ye  editors,  be  honest  now,  confess — 
I  will  not  urge  you,  for  I  know  that  you. 
Your  Boimdest  wisdom  from  the  Herald  drew — 
And  ye  who  deal  in  party  politics, 
What  but  the  ttones,  the  snowballs  and  the  sticks, 
The  weapons  juvenile,  that  made  you  bravo, 
Your  earliest  lessons  in  contention  gSve  ? 
When  npaiong  and  downalong  opposed. 
Too  oft  ill  fierce  nnd  wintry  warfare  closed. 
Ye  lawyers,  champions  of  tho  poor  man's  right, 
What  first  awoke  your  infantile  delight 
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?orjnstioei  say  tho  first  time  that  you  heard 

Of  any  bar,  can  it  not  be  referred 

To  Salisbury  and  Fluiu  Island's  sandy  bar? 

Or  sneli  as  may  be  found  at  the  "Lone  Star?" 

Ye  leamed.men  of  Boston  and  New  York, 

So  famous  for  your  scientific  tall;, 

What  made  apparent  first  your  boyish  bent 

For  solid  logic  and  soand  argnmant  ? 

Ere  yet  your  "  argos"  grew  to  be  so  great, 

I)id  not  your  reason  learn  to  demonstrate, 

Whan  with  the  grand  old  "  Ciceronian  Clnb," 

Yon  here  drove  homa  the  "question"  to  the  hnb? 

Ya  pedlars,  artizans  and  mariners, 

Ye  farmerE,  authors,  and  ye  reverand  sirs, 

Ya  young  apprentices  of  every  trade. 

Ye  man  of  every  calling,  evary  grade. 

Professor,  loafer,  speculator,  clerk. 

Whether  yon  live  by  wit,  or  wealtb,  or'  Work, 

'Twonld  give  ma  pleasure  to  address  yon  all. 

But  time  is  precions,  and  my  talent  small; 

I'd  ask  yon  in  a  genflemanly  way, 

If  any  conscientiously  could  say, 

That  the  first  helps  to  all  the  good  you've  got, 

Did  not  originaW  in  this  very  spot  ? 

My  Btrain  is  dying  out,  but  era  it  ends. 

Once  more  I  bid  you  welcome  home,  my  friends; 

You're  welcome  here,  as  long  as  you  remain. 

But  when  yon  leave,  I  charge  you  to  sustain 

The  ancient  honor  of  yonr  native  town — 

By  growhig  smartar,  add  to  her  renown — 

And  by  your  eloquent,  well  spoken  praise, 

Sdll  more  her  glorious  repntation  raisa ; 

Say,  will  you  say  that  you  were  never  hi  a 

Pretljer  place,  or  had  a  better  dinner  ? 


VOLUNTEER   TOASTS. 

By  Edward  Burrill,  Esq.,  of  Newburyport. 

The  Sens  of  iVeitiurjpoit— RoprcsBntativos  of  true  and  well  tried  Ameri- 
cans ;  may  they  see  to  it  tbat  the  liberty  bought  by  the  blood  of  their  ancea- 
Cors  rcmiuns  secure  in  all  coming  time. 

By  George  W.  Jackman,  Jr.,  Esq, 

Our  Betamed  Sons  and  Dam/hters,  and  all  others  wlio  are  with  us  on  this 
occasion — May  Che  re-union  tlua  day  formed  between  them  and  us,  be  lasting 
10 
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and  long  rememliered,  and  as  ittseparabla  BS  the  hills;  atid  if  any  "other 
union"  should  be  formed  between  any  of  the  sons  and  daughters,  from  abroad 
or  at  home,  may  it  be  an  agreeable  one  through  life,  and  signalized  by  all 
the  "  events"  Ib^  are  aocufltomed  lo  occur  in  eiich  unions, 

IJie  AUorney  General  of  the  United  States — His  antiring  industry  sind 
indomilable  energy,  do  honor  to  Ms  early  nurture,  and  afford  a  bright  exam- 
ple fbr  the  young. 

The  Memon/ of  Oliver  Pvltiam — who  has  left  a  monument  of  his  wisdom, 
benevolence  and  love  of  home  and  of  mankind,  aa  prominent  and  enduring 
as  the  everlasting  hills. 

Appended  to  a  letter  from  Wm.  H.  Tyler,  Esq.,  Mayor  of 
Calais,  was  the  following  senlinieDt : 


By  Frank  W.  Miller,  of  the  Portsmouth  Chronicle. 


"  shall  be  treasured  up  ia  the  memory  of  mirth  or  deep  senbibiliey  may 
remember,  with  gratitude,  that  to  him  are  we  indebted  for  these  gloriona 
nioQS.  And  while  we  of  the  slow  old  Granite  StaW  are  proud  that 
Portsmouth  established  the  precedent  in  these  heavt-feativala,  nc  aie  no  less 
happy  to  aid  you  in  enjoying  a  design  eonueived  in  so  much  ^randeur  md 
carried  out  to  such  perfection. 

By  Col.  Swett,  of  Boston. 

Heo.  Z)r^  ZSirno— His  ai^tio 
to  convince  us  of  original  si 

The  latenesa  of  the  hour,  (it  being  nearly  eight  o'clock  when 
the  company  retired  from  the  pavilion,)  prevented  the  reading 
of  numerous  to^ts  which  were  prepared  for  the  occasion. 


The  following  letter,  from  the  lion.  Albert  Pike  of  Arkan- 
sas, in  reply  to  an  jnvitalion  to  speak  to  the  citizens  of  New- 
buryport  upon  this  occasion,  wo  insert,  as  deserving  a  place  in 
this  report. 

Little  Eock,  Arkansas,  June  7,  1854. 
My  dear  Sir; 

I  fear  that  you  will  imagine  I  have  been  guilty  of  neglect,  and  wanting  it; 
courtesy.  Although  I  reached  here  from  the  East  more  than  three  weeks 
since,  1  was  immediately  conipellod  to  visit  a  distant  part  of  the  State  tff 
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attend  a  case,  and  it  was  only  yesterday  that  I  again  reached  home,  yon  will 
therefore  please  pardon  tho  naayoidable  delay  of  answer  to  your  letter. 

When  I  left  the  Esst,  late  in  April,  it  was  my  full  expectation  and  intention 
again  to  be  there  in  the  latter  part  of  the  present  month,  but  since  my  return, 
circumstances  have  occurred  that  render  it  utterly  impossible.  I  must  very ' 
reluctantly  forego  the  pleasure  of  once  more  visiting  the  oH  town,  walking 
its  well-rememhered  streets,  being  greeted  by  the  pleasant  smiles  of  old 
familiar  faces,  and  welcomed  to  my  old  home  with  the  old  hearty  good 
humor  and  kindness. 

And  I  will  not  deny,  but  fVankly  admit  that  it  would  alFord  mo  the  greatest 
pleasure,  before  I  die,  to  address  the  people  among  whom  I  was  bom  and 
reared,  upon  sneh  an  occasion  as  that  of  our  National  Anniversary.  It  would 
be  the  proudest  day  of  my  life.  I  thank  the  City  Council  and  Committee  for 
the  invitation  they  have  extended,  and  you  for  the  very  flattering  t«nns  in 
which  it  has  been  conveyed. 

Respectfully  your  servant, 

ALBERT  PIKE. 


The  annexed  letters  from  absent  sons  of  Ncwbuvyport,  were 
received  Idj  t!ie  Mayor,  and  aiinoimced,  but  for  want  of  time, 
not  read. 

New  Orlgaks,  June  24,  1854. 
To  his  Bbnor,  the  Mayor  of  Nemburt/port: 

Sir ;  As  a  son  of  Newbmyport,  it  was  my  purpose  to  accept  your  invita- 
tion to  return  to  the  place  of  my  nativity,  and  join  with  jou  in  the  celebration 
of  tlie  day  of  our  nation's  independence. 

A  re-union  of  this  kind  has  ofien  Euggested  itself  to  my  mind,  and  last 
year  I  indulged  the  hope  it  might  be  brought  about,  towards  the  close  of  the 
summer.  Being  at  thM  time  a  resident  of  New  York,  I  fonnd  many  natives 
and  former  inhabitants  of  the  "--  "  "  '  "rho  expressed  themselves 
warmly  in  favor  of  snch  a  p  romiseu  now  to  be  carried 

through,  with  the  most  gratify  fonnd,  however,  to  be  loo 

late  in  the  season  to  perfect  th  hat  year,  and  the  idea  was 

relinquished,  with  the  nnders  mJd   be  revived   the  next 

Since  that  time,  my  !ot  has  :  our  common  country  still 

more  remote  from  my  native  home.  But  the  chain  that  binds  me  to  it,  though 
lengthened  by  many  added  Hnks,  is  still  unbroken.  It  is  an  electric  chain, 
and  sensitive  to  the  slightest  touch  of  memory  and  association.  I  thank  you, 
sir,  and  those  you  represent,  for  the  test  you  have  made  of  its  integrity  and 
power ;  and  assure  you  most  sincerely  that  no  one  of  all  the  hearts  to  which 
your  aifectionate  appeal  has  been  made,  beats  with  a  tmer  and  more  cordial 
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response  than  my  own ;  thoagh  I  am  prevenled,  by  circumstances  beyond  my 
control,  from  telling  you  ao  in  person. 

Sir,  one  half  of  raj  life  was  spent  in  your  beautiful  city.  That  term 
inclnded  my  chQclhood,  my  youth,  and  mj  early  manhood.  Connected  by 
■  blood  with  more  than  one  family  there,  and  by  intimate  association  with  many 
others— and  by  all,  I  feci  an  excusable  pride,  I  trust,  in  saying,  still  honorably 
remembered  among  you-— there  is  a  store  of  old  recollections  of  those  early 
years  Md  np  in  my  memory,  which  such  an  ioyitation  as  yours  was  sure  to 
awaken,  and  that  an  acceptance  of  it,  were  that  possible,  would  greatly  deepen 
and  intensify. 

"  The  house  were  I  was  born,"  and  many  a  house  that  was  its  neighbor — 
the  home  fireside,  the  fields  through  which,  and  the  companions  with  whom  I 
roamed  at  will ;  the  trees,  whose  yenerable  trunks  were  as  well  known  U>  me 
as  the  forma  of  men,  and  oat  of  whose  fantastically  grouped  foliage  fancy 
used  to  form  familiar  faces  ;  the  bine  and  sparkling  rirer,  to  cross  which,  on 
a  holiday,  was  one  of  the  joyous  incidents  of  my  childhood's  days;  "the 
sound  of  the  church-going  bell ;"  the  message  and  the  messenger  its  chime 
inyited  me  to  hear;  the  grassy  grave  without,  the  bridal  altar  within  that  little 
church  ;  these,  and  many,  many  more  than  these,  are  the  associations  which 
your  afl'ectionate  bidding  home  have  awakened. 

Be  assured,  sir,  and  do  me  the  favor  to  assure  those  whom  yon  represent, 
that,  tar  wanderer  from  the  cherished  scenes  of  my  chUdhood  and  my  youth, 
as  my  iot  In  lite  has  made  rae,  I  am  yet,  and  feel  that  I  ever  shall  be,  a  loyal 
"  Son  of  Newburyport." 

And  as  such,  sir,  permit  me  to  subscribe  myself. 

Your  friend  and  brother, 

JAMES  F.  OTIS, 

Accompanying  the  above  was  the  following  sentiment : 


,K,  Oldham  Co.  Ky.  June  20,  1854. 
Dear  Sir : 

Haying  in  the  week  past  received  the  Herald  of  the  I6th  inst.  eontainmg 
the  card  of  your  committee,  kindly  inviting  the  absent  Sons  and  Daughters 
and  former  residents  to  return  and  , participate  in  the  celebration  of  the  glo- 
rioas  Fourth,  and  having  liad  a  pressing  request  from  my  relatives,  to  the 
same  effect,  I  feel  that  J  ought  to  send  some  acknowledgement  meet  for  it. 

The  call,  I  can  assure  yon,  made  my  bosom  tJirill  with  lively  enthusiasm, 
awakened  feelings  long  dormant,  and  aroused  an  almost  irrepressible  desire 
to  visit  the  home  of  mj  birth  and  my  childhood,  and  the  last  resting  place  of 
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■my  ancestors  of  generationi  past;  bnt  ties  not  to  be  Bevered  hold  me  tack 
for  a  time.  Yet  absent  in  person,  mj  heart  and  soul  shall  he  with  jou  on  the 
occaBion.    Permit  mo  to  submit  this  sentiment. 

2%e  jirst  great  Fatiiilt/  Festival — May  the  gratnlationa  and  affiliations  of  this 
day  raise  a  pyramiil  of  grateful  emotioris  and  kind  affectiona,  whose  base 
shidl  be  aa  broad  as  the  earth,  and  whose  apex  shall  reach  np  to  HaaTeo — 
may  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  high  and  the  lowly,  without  rank  or  distinc- 
tion link  in  one  common  bond  to  make  it  a  day  to  be  remembered  by  all, 
and  registered  in  the  annals  of  ages. 

Yoors  in  friendship  and  esteem, 

JOHN  SWAIN,  M.  D. 


The  subjoined  lotter  from  the  Committee  from  the  City  Gov- 
ernment, and  reply  of  Hon.  George  Lunt,  we  insert  as  matters 
eonaected  with  tlie  occasion. 

Ccir  Hall,  NBWBunrpoET,  July  11,  1854. 
Eev.  Geo  D.  Wildes: 

.  Dear  Sir :  At  a  meeting  of  the  City  Council,  held  last  evening,  the  under- 
signed were  appointed  a  "joint  special  committee,"  t«  present  to  you  the 
thanks  of  the  City  Government,  for  the  able  and  patriotic  Oration  delivered 
before  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Newburyport,  on  the  lata  anniversary  of 
American  Independence,  and  to  request  a  copy  of  the  same  for  the  press. 
S.  J.  COFFIN,  1 

WM,  GRAVES,  I 

HENRY  BARTLETT,  )-Committee. 


Boston,  July  15,  1854. 

Gentlemen :  Your  not*,  addressed  to  my  kinsman,  Rev,  Geo.  D.  Wildes, 
raqaestJi^  for  th6  press  a  copy  of  the  Oration  delivered  by  him,  before  the 
Sons  and  Daughters  of  Newburyport,  on  the  411i  instant,  has  been  received 
by  me. 

Mr.  Wildes  sailed  for  Europe  on  the  day  following  that  of  the  Anniversary. 
He  had  previously  placed  the  manuscript  in  my  bands,  to  be  disposed  of  as 
eircumstiuices  mieht  warrant.  I  gladly  transmit  it  to  yon,  rejoieicg  in  your 
desire  to  give  permanent  form  fa  wliatever  may  tend  to  illustrate  that  happy 
meeting  "  at  home,"  long  to  be  recurred  to  with  deep  and  gratified  feelings, 
by  all  who  have  any  concern  in  the  welfare  of  onr  native  town. 


Your  friend  and  servant, 

GEORGE  LUNT. 
Messrs.  F.J.  Coffin,  Wm.  Graves,  Henry  Bartlett,  D.  S.Blake,  Edward 
.Burrill,  Committee. 
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CONCLUSION. 


LEVEE  AT  CITY  HALIj. 
This  was  a  glorious  re-union,  in  which  the  old  and  the  young, 
the  grare  and  gay,  mingled,  filling  the  entire  building.  Among 
the  distinguished  personages  we  noticed  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States.  The  haD  had  been  specially  fitted  for 
the  occasion,  and  was  magnificently  decorated.  Strips  of 
buntin  run  from  the  centre  to  the  corners  of  the  hall,  the  aides 
were  hung  with  festoons  of  the  same  material ;  behind  the 
rostrum  waa  a  very  large  and  beautifulportrait  of  Washington, 
enclosed  by  two  American  flags,  over  which  an  arch  of  ever- 
green, intermingled  with  silver  stars.  At  the  entrance  was  a 
large  arch,  trimmed  mth  evergreen,  enclosed  by  two  smaller 
ones.  Bound  the  large  one,  and  enclosing  two  hands  united, 
was  the  motto,  "  The  same  cordial  grasp  I  loved  so  longago." 
Also  other  decorations,  which  served  to  make  the  appearance 
of  the  hall  really  enchanting.  Here,  in  promenading,  waltzing, 
and  conversation,  miich  of  the  night  was  whiled  away,  and 
the  concluding  of  this  great  city  party  ended  a  day  that  will 
ever  bo  remembered  in  the  history  of  Kcwburypnrt. 


BVENINO  PERFORMANCES. 
The  thousands  of  strangers  in  the  city — most  of  whom  re- 
mained over  night,  though  the  cars  went  out  in  all  directions, 
crowded,  and  not  leas  than  one  thousand  persons  were  waiting 
the  outward  trains  at  the  Eastern  Depot,  at  12  o'clock  Tues- 
-day    night — who    sought    acquaintance,    entertainment    and 
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,  at  the  private  dwellings  of  our  citizens,  that  were 
liberally  thrown  open — at  the  public  Hall,  and  on  the  ground, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mall ;  and  never  wcro  happiness  and  joy 
more  universal. 

THE    ENVIRONS. 

■  As  night  set  in,  brilliant  bonfirea  marked  the  position  of  tbo 

various  emineneea  in  the  vicinity,  while  "  tho  rockets  bright 

glare  "  on  every  hand  showed  that  the  country  was  determined 

not  be  entirely  outdone  by  the  city  in  patriotic  display. 

The  "  Andrews  Sharp-shootera  "  turned  out  in  the  morning 
in  fatigue  uniform,  and  erected  a  large  bonfire  on  Indian  HiU, 
■where  there  was  the  customary  display  of  Sre-works. 


MASONIC  RE-UNION 
St.  John's  Lodge,  whieli  was  originally  chartered  in  1T76, 
and  has  recently  been  re-organized  under  the  most  encouraging 
circumstances,  received  the  "  Brethren  of  the  Mystic  Tie  "  on 
Monday  evening.  The  hall  was  decorated  for  the  occasion 
with  evergreen,  flowers,  and  devices — a  masonic  arch  standing 
in  the  East,  on  which  was  inscribed  "  Welcome  to  St.  John's." 
The  ceremonies  of  the  evening  were  not,  of  course,  communi- 
cated to  tho  uninitiated,  but  we  learn  that  there  was  a  large 
number  present,  embracing  several  of  the  reverend  clergy  and 
other  eminent  individuals.  The  re-union  of  those  who  received 
their  first  degrees  from  "  St.  John's  "  in  "  Auld  Lang  Syne," 
and  have  since  testified  to  the  excellence  of  the  institution  in 
varioua  parts  of  Christendom,  must  have  been  highly  agreeable 
and  s; 


Ti-IE     FIIiE-WORKS 
Were  more  extended  than  usual,  and  superior  in  design 
quality ;  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  multitude  who  wei 
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from  all   the    surrounding   towns,  and  the  frequent  e!i6er 
evidenced  the  gratification  of  the  spectators. 


Thus  passed  one  of  the  days  long  to  be  remembered  by  the 
present  generation  as  the  brigbtest  period  in  the  history  of  our 
young  city.  Had  the  day  been  more  auspicious  tho  pageant 
might  have  been  more  extensive,  yet  upon  the  whole  the  oeoa- 
Bion  could  not  have  given  greater  joy.  Great  credit  is  due  to 
our  city  authorities,  to  private  individuals  who  contributed  so 
bounteously,  and  to  the  citizens  generally.  It  has  been 
rumored  that  one  or  two  delegations  from  neighboring  cities 
■  Tvere  disappointed  in  not  meeting,  upon  their  arrival,  with  a 
formal  reception  and  escort.  In  behalf  of  the  city  govern- 
ment, the  compiler  would  here  remark  that  every  moment  of 
the  time  from  early  dawn  until  the  march  of  the  procesaon, 
was  consumed  in  receiving  delegations  at  the  City  Hall,  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  arrangements  were  not  more  gener- 
ally understood.  The  Chief  Marshal,  inconeert  with  the  authori- 
ties, used  every  exertion  to  wait  upon  the  various  bodies  and 
escort  them  to  the  Hall,  but  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the 
tr^ns,  and  their  simultaneous  arrival  at  tbe  different  stations, 
it  was  impossible  to  pay  that  attention  to  each  delegation  that 
the  pleasure  of  Marshal   and  Committees  would  dictate. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  hope  liiat  the  remembrance  of  this 
festival  may  stimulate  us  to  patriotism  and  virtue,  and  that 
the  lessons  taught  us  on  the  occasion  may  draw  us  nearer 
together  and  make  us  a  community  determined  to  advance  not 
only  our  own  and  others'  interests,  but  the  general  welfare  of 
a  city,  than  which  no  other  can  boast  of  higher  advantages. 


Ekhata.     Gol,  Swett's speech,  9th  line,  for  "sports"  of  bojhooa,  read 
"port"  of  boyhood.    In  poem,  22d  line,  for  "nature's"  hand  read  "labors'' 
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A  DISCOURSE 

THE  CAPITOI,  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
In  tlie  Hall  of  Representatives, 

AMERICAN    HISTORICAL,    SOCIETY, 

January  30,  1836, 
BY    THE    HON.    LEWIS    CASS, 

PRESIDEB/T  OP   THK   SOCIBTY. 


WASHINGTON: 
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J,  February^,  1836. 
SCH :  We  have  ihe  honor  to  present  the  enclosed  Vote  ef  Thanks,  unanimously 
udopted  by  the  American  Historical  Society,  for  the  very  able,  learned,  and  elo- 
quent Discourse  dehvered  before  the  Society  on  the  30th  ultimo,  in  the  Hall  of 
Representatives;  and  to  ask  of  you  a  copy  for  pabhcation. 
We  have  the  honor  fo  be, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

GEO,  WATTERSTON,        \ 
FRANCIS  MARKOE,  Jun.,  \  CommWte. 
PETER  FORCE,  ) 

The  Hon.  Lewis  Cass,  Secrelary  of  War,  and 

Priaidenl  of  thi  American  mslorkal  Society. 


AmEHIOAN    HI9T0H1CA1,    SOCIETV, 

Ttcesday,  February  2,  1836. 

Resolved,  That  the  Thanks  of  the  Society  be  presented  to  ihe  Hon.  Lewis  Cass 
for  his  leatned,  able,  and  eloquent  Discourse  delivered  before  the  Society  in  th. 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  evening  of  Saturday  last. 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  lo  present  to  the  Hon,  Lewis  Cas 
the  Vote  of  Thanks  of  this  Society,  and  to  ask  of  him  a  copy  of  his  Discourse  fo 

Whereupon,  Messrs.  Wattetston,  Markoe,  and  Force  were  appointed  a  Com 
mittee  for  that  purpose. 

A  true  extract  from  the  minutes  : 

HENRY  M,  MORPIT, 


Washington,  February  10,  183S, 
Qemtlemen;  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  place  at  your  disposal  a  copy 
of  the  Address  recently  delivered  before  the  American  Historical  Society, 
While  I  am  duly  sensible  to  the  regard  manifested  by  this  application,  and  by 


the  flattering  terms  i 

n  which  your 

sentiment 

s  and  those  of  the  Society  have  been 

conveyed,  I  am  yet  a 

ware  that  I  ow 

e to  your 

kindness, 

and  not  to  any  value  which 

the  produellon  posse: 

iseB,  the  interei 

atyouha' 

/e  shown  . 

»  this  occasion. 

Very  respect  fiilly, 

Your  mi 

.stchedie, 

LEWIS  CASS, 

Georqe   WaTTEB! 

iTON,      ) 

FbANCTB   IVLlEKOE. 

1  Jun.,  >  Coini 

niUee. 

Peter  Fokce,  Es 

;qrs,       ) 
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CONSTITUTION. 


1.  The  Society  shall  be  cJenomiDatei]  "  The  American  HrsroRiCAL  Societt." 

2.  The  objects  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  discover,  procure,  anil  preserve  what- 
ever may  relate  to  the  Natural,  Civil,  Lileraiy,  and  EcclesiaBtical  History  of  Amer- 
ica ill  general,  and  of  the  United  States  in  particular. 

3.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  resident,  corresponding,  and  honorary  members. 
The  resident  members  shall  be  persons  residing  in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  tlm 
corresponding  and  honorary  members  shall  be  persons  residing  elsewhere. 

4.  The  OffiuereoftheSocietyshallbechosen,  by  ballot,  from  the  resident  mem- 
bers, on  the  fourth  Thursday  in  October,  annually,  and  shall  consist  of  a  Presi- 
dent, First  and  Second  Vice  Presidents,  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Corresponding 
Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  a  Librarian,  and  a  Standing  Committee  of  nine  members. 

5.  The  Society  shall  meet  quarterly,  to  wit;  on  the  fourth  Thursday  in  Janu- 
ary, April,  July,  and  October;  but  the  President,  or  in  his  absence  either  of  the 
Vice  Presidents,  may,  on  the  request  of  any  two  members,  call  a  special  meeting. 

6.  Officers  shall  be  elected,  members  admitted,  and  by-laws  altered,  only  at  a 
quarterly  meeting. 

7.  All  resident  members  shall  pay,  on  admission,  the  sura  of  five  dollars,  and  an 
additional  sum  of  three  dollars  annually. 

8.  Resident  members  shall  be  admitted  only  al  the  quarterly  meeting  in  January. 

9.  All  members  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot;  nominations  of  members  may  be 
made  by  any  member  of  the  Society,  but  no  member  shall  nominate  more  than  one 
candidate  at  the  same  meeting,  and  all  nominaljons  shall  be  made  at  a  quarterly 
meeting  previous  to  that  at  which  the  ballot  is  to  be  taken 

10.  For  th^election  of  members,  as  well  as  for  making  literal  ona  in  or  addi- 
tions to  the  Ey-Uws  and  Regulations  of  the  Society,  it  shiU  bo  neces  ary  that 
nine  members  be  present,  and  that  two-thirds  voto  in  the  affirmalne  but  fir  the 
transaction  of  other  business,  five  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum 

11.  At  the  request  of  any  two  members  present,  the  ballot  upon  any  nomination 
of  a  member,  or  the  vote  upon  any  motion,  shall  be  deferred  to  another  quarterly 
mee^,  fiir  further  consideration,  before  it  is  finally  acted  on,  and  shall  then  be 
taken  up. 

13.  The  Constitution  may  be  amended  from  time  to  time,  as  the  Society  shall 
deem  proper ;  but  a  modon  for  an  amendment  shall  not  be  received  escept  at  a 
quarterlymeeting.norunless  a  notice  thereof  shall  have  been  ^ven  and  entered  on 
the  journal  at  the  last  preceding  quarterly  meeting. 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 


On  the  13thof  Oclober,  ie35~the  Anniveraary  of  the  Discovery  of  America— 
a  Society  wftB  formed  in  the  Metropolis  of  the  Union,  under  the  title  of  tlie  Ameri- 
can Historical  Society.  The  objecta  of  tlie  inBtitation  are  dectored  in  (lie  3d  article 
of  ita  consUtutJon  to  be  "to  discover,  proeure,  and  preserve  whatever  may  relate  to 
"  the  Natural,  Civil,  Literary,  and  Ecclesiastical  History  of  America  in  general, 
"  and  of  the  United  States  in  particular."  On  the  requeat  of  the  Society,  the  fol- 
lowing Introductory  Discourse  was  pronounced  by  the  Preaident.  The  first  volume 
of  its  Transactions  is  now  in  the  preas,  and  will  speedily  be  publiahed, 
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ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen  of  the  American  Historical  Society: 

In  looking  back  upon  the  history  of  man,  it  is  obvious  (hat 
different  ages  of  the  world  have  been  distinguished  by  differ- 
ent characteristics.  The  progress  of  events  has,  from  time  to 
time,  been  marked  by  some  predominating  trait,  communi- 
cating its  impress  to  the  moral  circumstances  around  it;  and 
the  aspect  of  human  life  is  brighter  or  darker,  as  this  con- 
trolling principle  is  worthy  or  unworthy  of  the  race  of  beings 
placed,  by  the  creation  of  God,  in  their  present  state  of  ac- 
countability, and  endowed  with  powers,  whose  extent,  after 
an  existence  of  sixty  centuries,  is  unknown  to  us,  but  whose 
use  or  abuse  constitutes  the  advancement  or  retardation  of 
individuals  and  of  societies.  It  is  thus,  (hat  prismatic  rays 
tinge  with  their  hues,  while  they  illu-mine  with  their  light, 
the  objects  upon  which  they  are  cast. 

In  the  contest  for  this  ascendency  over  the  great  world  of 
mind,  sometimes  the  passions  of  mankind  have  gained  sway 
and  held  it  for  ages ;  and  wars,  social,  political,  and  religious, 
have  spread  desolation  over  the  earth,  and  have  marked  their 
progress,  not  less  by  moral  than  by  physical  evils.  Then  the 
intellectual  powers  have  asserted  their  supremacy ;  at  one 
time,  for  purposes  merely  speculative,  and  at  another,  for 
practical  action.  The  one  state  is  illustrated  by  that  wonder- 
ful but  puerile  system  of  logomachy,  which  so  long  passed 
for  philosophy,  and  which  has  come  down  to  us  as  a  splendid 
monument  of  human  wisdom  and  of  human  folly;  and  the 
other,  by  those  efforts  at  rational  improvement,  whose  full 
operation  has  been  reserved  for  our  days.  These  social 
paroxysms,  though  unequal  in  their   intensity  and  duration, 
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ate  yet  sufficiently  perceptible  in  their  operation,  whenever 
we  look  out  upon  that  ocean  of  the  past,  on  the  brink  of 
which  we  stand,  and  where  we  must  soon  be. 

Who  can  study  that  most  interesting  chapter  of  the  history 
of  man,  which  records  the  wars  of  the  crusades,  without 
being  struch  wilh  amazement  at  the  derangement  of  the 
human  itntellect,  which  it  exhibits,  and  at  the  universal 
mastery  which  the  passion  for  these  expeditions  obtained 
over  the  nations  of  Christendom  ? — when  Europe  precipitated 
itself  upon  Asia,  and,  in  the  phrensy  of  a  false  zeal,  exhausted 
its  energies,  means  and  people,  in  efforts  to  conquer  a  barren 
region,  and  to  obtain  possession  of  places,  hallowed  indeed  by 
the  scenes  they  had  witnessed,  but  given  over  to  desolation! 

Who  can  look  back  upon  the  age  of  chivalry,  and  not 
wonder  at  the  absolute  dominion  it  acquired,  with  its  fantastic 
ceremonies^  its  artificial  code  of  manners,  not  of  morals, 
its  iron  heart,  and  steel-clad  hand  ?  The  feudal  institutions — 
I  do  not  speak  of  them  as  a  system  of  civil  polity,  but  as  a 
series  of  events,  occupying  the  attention  and  guiding  the 
opinions  of  society, — the  feudal  institutions  are  placed  in  promi- 
nent view,  by  this  retrospect,  among  the  causes,  which  have 
exercised  the  most  decided  influence  upon  the  progress  of  na- 
tions in  modern  times:  and,  as  this  influence  declined,  those 
excitements  arose,  which  led  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  Ca- 
tholic church,  and  ultimately  to  the  establishment  of  the  various 
sects,  which  now  divide  the  Christian  world.  Human  nature 
probably  never  displayed  higher  or  lower  qualities  than  dis- 
closed themselves  in  this  contest — sometimesof  argument,  but 
too  often  of  blood !  The  ordinary  business  of  life  seemed  to  be 
suspended,  and  every  man  brought  his  tribute  of  reason,  or  force, 
or  wealth,  or  life,  and  freely  offered  it  upon  the  altar,  which 
zeal  and  enthusiasm  had  erected.  What  sternness  of  pur- 
pose, what  strength  of  afi"ection,  what  disregard  of  all  self- 
ish considerations,  what  power  of  conscience,  what  contempt 
of  life,  were  manifested  during  this  interesting  conflict! 
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The  spirit  of  marif ime  discovery  presents  another  agent  in 
the  history  of  this  moral  impetus,  which,  for  wise  piirpoaes, 
has  operated,  and  is  operating,  upon  the  social  institutions  of 
mankind.  This  powerful  stimulus  was  brought  into  action  at 
a  most  fortunate  period,  and  maintained  its  ascendency  till  its 
great  work  was  done — till  it  had  sought  and  found,  towards 
the  rising  and  the  setting  sun,  those  regions  which  were  hid- 
den from  the  philosopher,  but  which  had  been  revealed  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  poet,  who  foretold  the  time  would  come, 
when  new  regions  would  be  discovered  beyond  the  furthest 
limits  known  to  the  ancient  world. 

The  love  of  gold  then  predominated,  and  chivalry  and 
avarice  associated  together — sending  Corfez,  and  Pizarro,  and 
Almagro  to  the  climes  of  the  new  world,  blessed  with  the 
bounties  of  nature,  but  cursed  with  those  precious  metals 
which  were  possessed  hy  the  weak,  and  coveted  by  the  strong : 
and  here,  courage  worthy  of  the  most  distinguished  age  of 
the  world,  and  cruelty  too  execrable  for  description,  came 
down  upon  the  ignorant  and  wondering  population,  and  in- 
volved emperors,  and  incas,  and  people,  in  one  common  de- 
struction. 

Our  own  age  has  been  denominated  the  age  of  move- 
ments;  of  advancement  in  the  intellectual  faculties;  of  im- 
provement in  all  those  principles  and  pursuits  which  are  most 
essential  to  the  happiness  of  man,  and  most  conducive  to  the 
dignity  of  human  nature.  Onward  is  the  great  word  of  our 
time.  In  the  story  so  beautifully  fold  by  the  historian  of  the 
Roman  empire,  the  seven  youths  of  Ephesus  laid  down  to 
sleep,  and  awoke,  after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  in  the 
midst  of  a  changed  world,  but  unchanged  themselves.  He 
who  should  fall  into  such  a  slumber,  in  this  period  of  moral 
acceleration,  might  arise,  after  a  much  briefer  interval,  and 
walk  abroad  into  a  world  far  more  transformed  than  that, 
which  met  the  wondering  view  of  the  Ephesian  sleepers 
when  their  trance  was  broken,  and  they  looked  out  from  their 
living  cemetery  upon  the  fair  face  of  nature. 
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It  were  a  task  too  extensive  for  this  time  and  place,  to 
investigate  all  the  causes  which  have  produced  this  moral  im- 
petus, and  which  are  now  in  active  operation  to  strengthen  our 
faculties,  to  increase  our  knowledge,  to  multiply  our  com- 
forts, and  to  elevate  us  in  that  mysterious  scale  of  being, 
which  it  may  be  we  are  destined  to  ascend,  indefinitely  and 
forever :  still  approaching, -though  still  infinitely  remote,  from, 
the  great  Author  and  Arbiter  of  our  being. 

It  is  obvious  however  to  the  most  superficial  observer, 
that  the  scope  of  free  inquiry  has  been  enlarged,  and  its 
operation  invigorated  by  the  removal  of  many  of  those  pre- 
judices, which  always  adhere  with  great  tenacity  to  human 
institutions.  "Put  off  thy  shoes  from  thy  feet,  for  the  place 
whereon  thou  standest  is  holy,"  was  the  miraculous  injunc- 
tion which  issued  from  the  burning  bush,  when  the  deliverer 
of  Israel  appeared  in  the  presence  of  the  Most  High.  Men 
have  profanely  claimed  the  same  characteristic  for  institutions 
hallowed  by  time,  but  shown  by  time  to  be  useless,  and  often 
worse.  Not  that  I  mean  to  assert  that  the  lessons  of  experi- 
ence should  be  neglected,  or  changes  introduced,  without  just 
reason  to  anticipate  improvement ;  but  that  the  sanctity  of  age 
should  not  shroud,  as  with  a  mantle,  systems  not  adapted  to 
the  present  state  of  society,  and  whose  only  claim  to  regard 
rests  upon  what  they  have  been,  not  what  they  are. 

The  division  of  mental  labor  has  not  been  less  useful  than 
that^of  mechanical.  The  concentration  of  human  efforts, 
like  the  concentration  of  physical  causes,  produces  increased 
energy.  This  is  a  law  of  our  system,  and  extends  its  sway 
into  all  the  departments  of  life,  whether  active  or  speculative. 
It  belongs  to  literature,  to  science,  and  to  the  arts.  Too 
much  diffusion  is  fatal  to  precise  investigation ;  and  he  who 
seeks  great  accuracy  of  knowledge,  must  seek  it,  not  only  by 
long  study,  but  by  confining  himself  to  a  few  of  the  vast 
variety  of  objects,  which  the  progress  of  information  presents 
to  him.     The  great  divisions,  indeed,  of  human  investigation 
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have  a  relation  more  or  less  intimate  with  one  another ;  and 
a  general  acquaintance  With  all  is  neceeaary  to  (he  character 
and  purposes  of  the  scholar.  This  may  be  attained  by  proper 
industry;  but,  when  the  acquisition  is  made,  those  who  are 
ambitious  of  further  distinction,  or  who  are  desirous  of  asso- 
ciating their  names  with  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  must 
concentrate  their  eiForts,  and  resign  themselves  to  some  favor- 
ite pursuit.  The  habit  of  indiscriminate  application  waa 
one  of  the  great  faults  of  antiquity,  and,  conjoined  with  a 
presumption  which  limited  the  operations  of  nature  in  the 
world,  both  of  mind  and  matter,  within  the  categories  of  the 
scholiasts,  retarded,  for  many  centuries,  the  progress  of  mental 
improvement. 

Another  agent  in  this  process  of  advancement,  and  one 
with  which  we  are  here  intimately  connected,  is  the  system 
of  associations,  that  have  been  formed  for  the  cultivation  of 
particular  branches  of  knowledge.  These  co-operative  socie- 
ties are  the  invention  of  modern  times;  and,  in  the  form  in 
which  they  now  exist,  they  came  into  being  at  the  end  of 
that  long  night  of  ignoranoe  and  imbecility,  which  shrouded 
the  intellect  of  the  world,  from  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire  till  the  revival  of  learning  in  these  later  ages.  There 
were,  indeed,  celebrated  schools  where  the  principles  of 
ancient  knowledge  were  taught:  and  two  of  these,  the  Acad- 
emy and  the  Lyceum  of  Athens,  are  well  known  to  all 
scholars,  from  the  peculiarity  of  their  doctrines,  the  high 
reputation  of  their  masters,  and  the  number  and  celebrity  of 
the  pupils.  But  the  teachers  were  lecturers,  expounding 
their  peculiar  views  to  disciples  and  partial  admirers;  and 
their  lectures  were  didactic  essays,  too  often  intended  to  dis- 
play the  pride  of  the  rhetorician,  rather  than  to  advance  the 
purposes  of  science,  or  to  afford  instruction  to  inquirers  after 
truth. 

But  our  institutions  of  mutual  labor,  in  the  departments  of 
modern  learning,  proceed  upon  other  and  better  principles. 
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In  these  voluntary  associations,  the  membera  are  animated 
with  a  kindred  spirit,  and  devoted  to  kindred  pursuits;  and 
their  organization  is  admirably  adapted  to  promote  the  ob- 
jects of  the  institutions.  An  esprit  de  corps  is  created,  which 
ensures  a  unity  of  purpose  and  of  action,  while  an  emulation 
is  excited,  which  stimulates  the  exertions  of  individuals.  A 
repository  is  thus  formed  for  the  preservation  of  useful  collec- 
tions. The  public  attention  is  awakened,  and  its  favor  lightens 
the  toils  and  aids  the  researches  of  the  members.  It  is  in  the 
practical  sciences,  in  history,  and  in  the  fine  arts,  that  these 
combinations  have  been  most  usual  and  most  useful.  Our 
own  country  has  given  her  full  share  to  the  general  stock  of 
these  contributions,  and  we  have  this  night  assembled  to  add 
another  to  the  number. 

The  object,  we  have  assigned  to  ourselves,  is  sufficiently 
extensive  and  important  for  all  the  zeal  and  industry  we  can 
bring  to  the  task.  It  is  to  aid  in  the  collection  and  preser- 
vation of  the  historical  materials,  illustrative  of  the  history  of 
the  American  continent  in  general,  and  more  particularly,  of 
the  history  of  that  favored  portion  of  it,  in  which  our  lots  have 
been  cast. 

1  did  not  come  here  to  discuss  the  value  of  historical 
knowledge.  Such  a  work  of  supererogation  were  little 
suited  to  our  age  and  country  ;  and  least  of  all  to  this  im- 
posing hall,  which  the  courtesy  of  the  national  representa- 
tives has  opened  to  us,  and  which  is  already  sanctified  by  the 
names  and  the  memory  of  patriots  and  statesmen,  who  will 
live  in  the  pages  of  their  country's  story,  after  these  marble 
columns  shall  have  mouldered  into  dust.  It  may  be,  that 
some  future  Marius  may  sit  upon  the  ruins  of  this  proud  edi- 
(ice,  as  the  Roman  outlaw  sat  upon  the  ruins  of  Carthage. 
The  lesson  which  his  life  has  taught  may  be  useful  to  us; 
and,  if  neglected,  the  new  lesson  our  fate  may  teach  will, 
perhaps,  be  useful  to  the  generations,  who  are  to  succeed  us, 
and  who  will  look  back  to  our  days  and  deeds,  as  we  now 
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look  back  to  those  of  the  early  aj^es  of  the  world.  The  value 
of  the  application  of  such  events  to  the  practical  action  of  the 
present  and  the  future  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated  ;  and 
the  importance  of  historical  researches  is  placed  in  prominent 
relief  by  the  consideration,  that  our  experience  is  thus  en- 
larged, from  the  narrow  space  of  three  score  years  and  ten, 
to  the  series  of  ages,  which  have  witnessed  Ihe  birth  and 
growth,  the  decay  and  death  of  the  generations,  that  have 
preceded  iis. 

History,  indeed,  when  justly  estimated,  is  not  a  mere 
record  of  facts.  These,  certainly,  are  essential  to  its  truth, 
which  is  the  first  and  greatest  virtue  of  an  historian.  But  he 
must  have  a  higher  and  nobler  aim,  if  he  seek  to  interest  or 
instruct  mankind.  He  must  trace  the  motives  and  causes  of 
actions  to  their  results.  He  must  delineate  the  characters 
of  those  master-spirits,  whose  deeds  he  portrays,  and  hang 
them  upon  the  outer  wall,  as  spectacles  for  admiration  or 
reprobation.  He  must  boldly  censure,  where  censure  is  due, 
and  applaud  where  virtue  is  exhibited.  But  the  duty  as- 
signed to  me  is  an  humbler  one  than  that  of  delineating  the 
qualifications,  and  describing  the  functions  of  an  historian. 
This  must  be  left  to  those  more  able  to  perform  it,  while  I 
proceed  to  trace,  in  a  very  general  manner,  the  purposes  of 
this  society. 

As  our  object  is  general,  our  local  position  is  favorable. 
Here  assemble  the  representatives  of  the  nation ;  here  are 
brought,'  by  business,  or  amusement,  or  curiosity,  citizens  from 
every  portion  of  the  Republic ;  and  the  national  archives,  con- 
taining the  most  authentic  materials  for  the  illustration  of  our 
history,  are  here  deposited.  It  may  well  be  hoped,  that  the 
dictates  of  a  liberal  patriotism,  the  spirit  of  enlightened  re- 
search, the  just  claims  of  literature  will  send  to  our  assist- 
ance many,  who  have  the  means  and  the  inclination  to  rescue 
from  destruction  and  oblivion,  important  documents  and  facts. 
Unaided,  butlittle  can  be  done.     Our  efforts  can  bear  no  just 
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pioportioii  to  the  magnitude  of  a  plan  which,  in  the  ardor  of  a 
first  hope,  has  received  our  sanction. 

Our  position,  likewise,  furnishes  opportunities  for  corre- 
sponding with  those  foreign  countries,  which  planted  their 
colonies  upon  this  continent;  which  sent  out  their  people, 
some  for  an  extension  of  terHtory,  some  for  the  acquisition 
of  gold,  and  some  for  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  con- 
science, to  found  mighty  empires  in  this  new  world,  whose 
progress  now  arrests  the  attention  of  mankind.  Researches 
into  the  bureaus  of  those  Governments  may  elucidate  much 
that  is  dark,  and  confirm  much  that  is  doubtful,  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  our  history.  And  no  American  can  peruse  the 
memoir  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  which  we  owe  to  the  learning 
and  industry  of  one  of  our  countrymen,  without  being  sen- 
sible of  the  important  advantages,  which  may  result  from  a 
patient  examination  of  the  documents,  which  are  preserved 
in  various  public  offices  in  London,  and  which  are  opened 
with  liberal  kindness  to  the  inquiring  stranger.  In  that  in- 
teresting account  of  the  discoverer  of  North  America,  many 
popular  errors  are  corrected,  and  the  first  judicious  narrative 
is  given  of  the  voyages  of  this  intrepid  mariner. 

And  another  countryman,  known  to  both  hemispheres  for 
the  purity  of  his  style  and  his  graphic  delineations,  has 
sought,  in  the  collections  of  Madrid,  the  most  authentic  ma- 
terials for  his  beautiful  biography  of  the  great  discoverer— 
of  him,  who  raised  the  veil  which  had  so  long  separated  the 
two  worlds,  and  opened  the  way  for  those  wonderful  events, 
which,  mighty  as  they  are  and  have  been,  are  yet  but  in  the 
infancy  of  their  operation ;  which  are  yet  but  the  small  cloud, 
discerned  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon  by  the  servant  of  the 
prophet,  hut  which  are,  hy-and-hy,  to  cover  the  face  of 
nature. 

In  the  pursuit  of  our  investigations,  we  have  another  ad- 
.  vantage  from  our  situation.  An  extensive  library  has  al- 
ready been  collected,  at  the  national  expense,  which  contains 
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many  rare  and  valuable  works,  illustrating  our  general  and 
local  history.  This  collection  is  annually  augmented,  but  not 
in  proportion  to  the  great  means  of  the  nation,  nor  with  the 
rapidity  demanded  by  the  literary  character  we  have  ac- 
quired, and  desired  by  every  votary  of  liberal  inquiry. 
There  should  be  one  place  in  our  country,  where  every  work 
may  be  found,  which  has  any  relation,  however  remote,  to 
the  discovery,  settlement,  and  history  of  America  ;  and  that 
place  is  here.  Here,  at  the  seat  of  empire  of  this  great  Re- 
public, the  eldest  of  the  family  of  cis-Atlantic  states,  and 
the  zealous  follower,  and,  we  may  hope,  at  no  distant  day, 
the  generous  rival  of  her  fatherland  in  the  career  of  intellect- 
ual advancement.  And  why  should  not  such  additions  be 
made  to  this  collection,  in  all  the  departments  of  human 
learning,  as  will  render  it  worthy  of  the  age  and  country, 
and  elevate  it  to  an  equality  with  those  greast  repositories  of 
knowledge,  which  are  among  the  proudest  ornaments  of 
modem  Europe  ?  This  is  the  true  luxury  of  Republican 
Governments,  which  the  most  zealous  disciple  of  Lycurgus 
need  not  seek  to  restrain  by  sumptuary  laws.  We  may  leave 
to  the  splendid  monarchies  of  the  other  hemisphere  the 
decorations  with  which  they  surround  their  institutions, 
rejoicing  that  our  own  political  edifice  is  free  from  any  mere- 
tricious ornament.  But  the  promotion  of  literature  belongs 
to  all  ages,  and  nations,  and  governments.  "  Nor  am  I  less 
persuaded,"  said  the  patriot  first  called  to  administer  the 
present  constitution,  and  whose  memory  is  already  sanctified 
by  his  virtues  and  services,  "  nor  am  I  less  persuaded,"  he 
said  in  his  first  address  to  Congress,  after  he  had  entered 
upon  the  execution  of  his  duties,  "  that  you  will  agree  with 
me  in  opinion,  that  there  is  nothing  which  can  better  deserve 
your  patronage  than  the  promotion  of  science  and  literature. 
Knowledge  is,  in  every  country,  the  surest  basis  of  public 
happiness.  In  one,  in  which  the  measures  of  government 
receive  their  impressions  so  immediately  from  the  sense  of 
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Ihe  community  as  in  ours,  it  is  proportionably  essential." 
Wonderful  man !  Time  is  the  great  leveller  ot  human  pre- 
tensions. The  judgment,  which  he  pronounces  upon  men 
and  their  actions,  is  a.  just  as  it  is  irreversible.  How  few 
of  the  countless  throng,  who,  in  the  brief  day  of  their  pr.de, 
looked  down  upon  their  fellow-men,  or  were  looked  up  to 
by  Ihem,  now  live  in  the  memory  of  mankind  !  And  as  we 
recede  from  the  periods,  in  which  they  lived  and  flourished, 
their  fame  becomes  dimmer  and  dimmer,  till  it  is  extin- 
mished  in  darkness.  The  world  has  grown  wiser  m  its 
estimate  of  human  worth,  and  the  fame  of  common  heroes  ha. 
become  cheaper  and  cheaper.  But  we  have  one  name,  that 
can  never  die.  One  star,  which  no  night  of  moral  darkness 
can  extinguish.  It  will  shine  on,  brighter  and  brighter,  tdl 
it  is  lost  in  the  effulgence  of  that  day,  foretold  in  prophecy, 
and  invoked  in  poetry, 

"  Wiieo  lieavcn  its  sparkling  portals  shall  diaplaj, 
And  break  upon  ns  in  die  flood  of  clay  ; 
No  niore'tlie  rising  sun  shall  gild  the  mom, 
Nor  evening  Cynthia  fill  her  silver  horn  1 
But  lost,  dissolved  in  Ihy  superior  rajs. 
One  ride  of  glory,  one  unclouded  Maze 
O'erflow  thy  courts ;  the  light  hunself  shall  shine 
Revealed,  and  God's  etenuri  day  be  thine." 

Happen  what  may  to  our  country,  this  treasure  can  never 
be  reft  from  her.  Her  cities  may  become  like  Tadmor, 
her  fields  like  the  Campagna,  her  ports  like  Tyre,  and 
her  hills  like  Gilboa,  but,  in  all  the  wreck  of  her  hopes, 
she  may  still  proudly  boast  that  she  has  given  one  man 
to  the  world,  who  devoted  his  best  days  to  the  service  of 
his  countrymen,  without  any  other  reward  than  their  love 
and  his  own  self-approbation  ;  who  gladly  laid  down  hts 
arms,  when  peace  was  obtained  ;  who  gladly  relinquished 
supreme  authority,  when  the  influence  of  his  character  was 
no  longer  wanted  to  consolidate  the  infant  institutions  of  the 
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Republic  ;  and  who  died,  ripe  in  years  and  in  glory,  mourn- 
ed as  few  have  been  mourned  before  him,  and  revered  as 
few  will  be  revered  after  him.  Here,  in  this  hall,  whose 
foundations  were  laid  by  his  own  hand  ;  here,  under  this 
dome,  which  looks  out  upon  the  place  of  bis  sepulture  ; 
here,  in  this  city,  named  from  his  name,  and  selected  for 
its  high  object  by  his  choice,  let  us  hope  that  his  precepts 
will  be  heard,  and  his  example  heeded  through  all  sueeed- 
ing  ages.  And  when  these  walls  shall  he  time  worn  and 
time  honored,  and  the  American  youth  shall  come  up,  as 
they  will  come  up,  to  this  temple  of  liberty,  to  meditate 
upon  the  past,  and  to  contemplate  the  future,  may  they  here 
find  lessons  and  examples  of  wisdom  and  patriotism  to  study 
and  to  emulate.  And  when  the  votary  of  freedom  shall 
make  his  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  Mount  Vernon,  and 
lay  his  hand  upon  the  lowly  cemetery,  let  him  recall  the 
virtues  and  bless  the  memory  of  WASHINGTON. 

When  the  diffnsion  of  knowledge  is  recommended  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Government  hy  this  authority,  I  may 
well  he  spared  all  effort  to  illustrate  its  importance.  But 
its  effects  I  may  briefly  advert  to,  in  one  splendid  example 
of  literary  distinction,  which  exhibits  the  triumph  of  intel- 
lect during  the  long  period  of  twenty  centuries.  The  little 
territory  of  Attica,  containing  about  thirty  miles  square,  and 
half  a  million  of  inhabitants,  furnishes  a  pregnant  lesson  for 
the  world.  There  literature  flourished,  freedom  prevailed, 
the  arts  and  sciences  were  cultivated,  and  genius  was. hon- 
ored and  rewarded.  She  sent  out  her  armies  and  navies, 
wherever  her  interest  or  honor  required.  She  repelled  the 
Persian  hordes  from  her  land ;  she  gallantly  maintained  her 
independence  for  a  long  series  of  years,  and  she  became 
the  school  of  antiquity,  imparting  to  all  other  countries  the 
treasures  of  her  knowledge.  How  proud  a  moment  she 
now  is,  even  in  her  desolation!  From  the  Ganges  to  the 
Saint  Lawrence,  where  is  the  man  of  intelligence  who  does 
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not  look  upon  her  fallen  fortunes  with  sorrow ;  and  upon 
her  future  fate  with  solicitude?  The  Turk  haa  ruled  in 
the  habitation  of  Pericles;  and  the  horse-tail  has  waved 
where  the  segis  was  displayed.  But  the  Parthenon  still 
stands,  though  in  ruins,  yet  in  glory;  a  fit  emblem  of  the 
country  it  adorned  in  its  pride,  and  now  hallows  in  its  de- 
cay. And  whence  this  triumph  of  the  feeble  over  the  strong? 
How  happens  it,  that  this  small  spot  is,  and  has  been, 
the  revered  one  of  the  earth?  The  school-boy  upon  the 
Missouri  talks  of  the  liissus.  The  ardent  youth,  who,  at 
Bunker's  hill  and  New  Orleans,  gazes  with  intense  inter- 
est upon  those  fields  of  blood  and  renown,  has  room  also 
in  his  heart  for  the  stories  of  Marathon  and  of  Salamis. 
The  lover  of  the  fine  arts,  who  surveys  the  works  of  the 
chisel,  which  already  in  our  country  have  almost  fashioned 
the  marble  into  life,  still  thinks  of  Praxiteles,  and  concurs 
in  the  universal  opinion  of  artists,  that  the  Venus  de  Med- 
icis  is  yet  the  model  of  statuary  beauty.  And  the  patriotic 
citizen,  while  he  blesses  God  that  he  was  born  in  the 
county  of  Warren,  and  Hancock,  and  Franklin,  and  Jeifer- 
son,  casis  a  look  of  reverence  upon  the  land  of  Socrates, 
and  Plato,  and  Aristides. 

All  this  is  the  triumph  of  intellect;  the  monument  and 
the  reward  of  public  spirit  and  intelligence,  and  the  evi- 
dence of  private  devotion  to  all  those  pursuits,  which  give 
to  mind  its  ascendency  over  matter. 

It  is  not  presumptuous,  on  this  occasion,  to  hope,  that  our 
national  library  will  soon  be  increased  to  an  extent  corre- 
sponding with  the  state  of  literature  in  our  country,  and 
with  our  rank  in  the  family  of  nations.  Some  of  the  col- 
lections in  Europe  are  of  vast  size  and  are  the  fruit  of  ages 
of  exertion ;  and  it  is  honorable  to  many  of  the  minor  capi- 
tals that  they  are  enriched  with  these  repositories,  at  the 
public  expense,  which  are  open  to  all  classes  of  the  citizens. 
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Some  of  these  magnificent  collections  contain  nearly  half  a 
million  of  volumes,  while  the  American  Government  has 
only  about  twenty-four  thousand  five  hundred.  In  this,  the 
day  of  our  prosperity,  an  immediate  augmentation,  upon  a 
large  scale,  with  an  annual  provision  for  a  permanent  ade- 
quate increase,  would  meet  the  cordial  approbation  of  every 
American,  who  regards  the  literary  character  of  bis  country. 
The  labors  of  this  society  embrace  all  materials  relating 
to  the  history  of  the  western  hemisphere;  but  its  principal 
object  is  the  collection  and  preservation  of  documents,  elu- 
cidating the  history  of  the  United  States.  It  is  only  by  the 
comparison  of  conflicting  accounts,  that  the  truth  of  a  nar- 
rative can  be  ascertained.  Even  in  the  daily  occurrences 
of  life,  discrepances  are  found,  when  these  are  related  by 
different  persons,  .sometimes  reconcilable  and  sometimes  irre- 
concilable with  one  another.  Passion,  prejudice,  interest, 
temperament,  all  these  and  other  causes  conspire  to  distort 
our  views.  The  utilitarian  value  of  history  is  in  the  lessons 
it  teaches.  We  learn  from  it  what  were  the  results  of  hu- 
man .  actions  under  certain  Circumstances,  and  we  deduce 
from  it,  what  these  results  will  again  be,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. The  modifications,  which  the  course  of  events 
is  continually  undergoing,  furnish  food  for  the  imagination 
and  the  judgment,  in  the  application  of  historic  principles; 
and  the  power  to  deduce  just  conclusions  from  these  is  onfe 
of  the  highest  attributes  of  the  human  intellect.  It  is  the 
combination  of  personal  observation  and  experience  with 
deep  study  and  reflection,  upon  the  conduct  of  men  in  the 
infinite  vanety  of  circumstances,  in  which  they  have  been 
placed,  and  the  records  of  which  constitute  history.  When 
the  French  revolution  broke  upon  the  world  with  its  prodi- 
gies, all  lovers  of  freedom  were  anxious  that  it  should  ter- 
minate in  the  establishment  of  a  free  and  equal  Government, 
and  in  the  permanent  political  happiness  of  the  French  peo- 
ple.    But  while  such  was  the  universal  wish  in  our  country, 
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opinions  weie  divided  upon  the  result;  and  the  patriot  then 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  in  the  exercise  of  his  calm 
and  inflexible  judgment,  soon  discerned,  in  the  course  of 
events,  signs  of  alarming  portent,  shadowing  out  that  de- 
nouem&nt  which  our  own  days  have  seen,  and  foretelling 
the  downfall  of  freedom,  and  the  re-establishment  of  an- 
cient institutions.  In  the  natural  world,  certain  causes  are 
followed  by  certain  effects;  and  in  the  moral  world,  actions 
are  preceded  by  motives  and  succeeded  by  events.  There- 
is  "ample  verge  and  room  enough"  between  chance  on 
the  one  hand  and  fatalism  on  the  other,  for  the  exercise  of 
a  liberal  spirit  of  investigation;  and,  without  toiiching  the 
vexed  question  which  has  perplexed  metaphysicians,  and 
divided  Chi-istians,  we  may  all  concede,  what  indeed  cannot 
be  doubted,  that  there  is  a  connexion  between  motives  and 
actions,  and  again  between  actions  and  motives,  the  extent 
of  whose  operations  we  can  neither  ascertain  nor  define.  If 
moral  causes  were  as  rigid  in  their  succession  as  many 
natural  ones,  and  if  the  circumstances  of  events  were  not 
perpetually  changing,  the  history  of  the  past  would  be  the 
prophecy  of  the  future.  If  there  be  no  chain  of  connexion 
which  binds  human  events,  then  we  cannot  reason  from  what 
has  been  to  what  will  be ;  and  we  must  peruse  the  annaU 
of  mankind  with  as  little  profit  as  we  read  a  romance.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  the  value  of  historical  records  depends  upon 
their  accuracy ;  for  the  truth  alone  will  enable  us  to  pene- 
trate those  motives,  which  furnish  the  true  key  to  unlock 
the  recesses  of  the  heart.  Hence  the  importance  of  rigid 
investigation,  and  of  extensive  collections,  where  accounts 
can  be  collated  and  corrected.  We  have  in  our  own  history 
several  remarkable  incidents,  showing  the  facility  with  which 
error  may  be  propagated  and  doubts  raised,  even  in  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  most  solemn  and  notorious  transactions. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  purports  to  have  been 
'   adopted   and  signed  on  the   4th  of  July,  1776 ;   yet,  there 
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are  names  of  persons  affixed  to  it,  some  of  whom  were  not 
then  in  Philadelphia,  and  othei^s  were  not,  at  that  time, 
members  of  the  venerable  body,  which  gave  this  magna 
charta  of  freedom  to  the  world.  And  the  name  of  one,  at 
least,  who  was  present  at  this  great  event,  supporting  the 
measure  with  his  voice  and  vote,  is  omitted  in  the  journals. 
These  facts  were  disclosed  in  the  interesting  statement  made 
some  yeara  since  by  Governor  MeKean,  wherein  he  mod- 
estly, but  decidedly,  asserts  his  rights  as  a  participator  in 
the  honor  and  danger  of  this  appeal,  which  then  was  re- 
bellion, but  whose  character  was  changed  by  the  events  it 
ushered  in. 

The  true  province  of  the  historian  is  now  better  understood 
than  formerly.  Time  has  been,  and  not  long  since,  when  all 
narratives  were  considered  as  entitled  to  almost  equal  credit; 
when  the  habit  of  severe  investigation  was  no  part  of  the 
qualification  of  the  historian  ;  and  more  especially  in  the  an- 
nals of  antiquity  which  have  come  down  to  us.  In  this  spirit 
Rollin  compiled  his  voluminous  work,  and  he  gravely  relates 
incidents  as  he  found  them,  without  any  discrimination 
between  the  degree  of  credit  due  to  an  eye-witness,  who 
records  events  as  we  might  expect  to  find  them,  and  to  the 
relater  of  incredible  traditions,  worthy  only  of  perusal  as 
evidences  of  human  credulity.  Herodotus  himself,  whose 
hist6ry  was  composed  for  the  purpose  of  being  recited,  not 
read,  and  whose  dramatic  manner  and  imaginative  mind 
prove  the  early  age  in  which  he  wrote — Herodotus,  who 
recorded  the  early  fables  of  his  country,  and  the  strange 
tales  he  had  heard  in  other  lands ;  who  believed  the  oc- 
currence of  all  the  events  repeated  through  a  succession  of 
ages,  from  sire  to  son,  and  who  recited  his  work  to  a  be- 
lieving people— this  father  of  the  art  furnished,  for  centu- 
ries, not  the  outline  only,  but  all  the  details  of  early  pro- 
fane history ;  and  kindred  authors,  who  wrote  later,  but 
still    with   the    same    credulity,    were  received  as  unerring 
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guides  in  exploring  the  mazes  of  human  actions,  in  distant 
regions  and  ages.  The  charm  of  style,  the  splendor  of  elo- 
quence, the  grace  of  rhetoric  abound  in  these  compositions, 
and  they  are  inestimable  as  pictures  of  early, manners,  and  as 
vehicles  of  early  opinions :  but  no  scholar  would  now  trust 
these  narratives  without  proper  scrutiny,  whenever  the  inci- 
dents are  improbable  in  themselves,  or  whenever  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  the  proper  sources  of  information  were  not 
within  the  reach  of  the  writers.  The  philosophy  of  history 
requires  laborious  investigation  and  deliberate  decision.  We 
are  not  without  an  illustration  of  this  proneness  to  believe,  in 
the  history  of  our  own  continent.  We  can  produce  an  Argo- 
nautic  expedition,  as  irreconcilable  with  the  physical  geogra- 
phy of  the  country  as  that  of  the  Colchian  adventurers,  and 
less  worthy  of  trust,  because  more  inconsistent  with  the  . 
moral  habits  and  the  social  and  political  condition  of  the  race 
of  men,  who  then  inhabited  the  El  Dorado,  where  this  party 
of  robbers  wandered  and  fonght  for  six  years.  Commenta- 
tors have  gravely  perplexed  themselves  and  their  readers  in 
eodeavoring  to  trace  the  course  of  this  expedition,  and  have 
brought  to  the  task  as  much  zeal,  if  not  as  much  learning,  as 
has  been  employed  in  tracing  the  route  of  Jason  and  his  fel- 
low-travellers. A  golden  fleece  was  the  object  of  both  ex- 
peditions, and  both  sowed  dragon's  teeth,  which  sprang  up 
into  armed  men.  Hernando  de  Soto  landed  in  Florida 
during  the  prevalence  of  that  auro  mania  which  impelled  so 
many  armed  adventurers  upon  this  continent  to  desolate  the 
country  they  came  to  search,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
the  ruin  of  that  which  they  left.  All  is  dark  and  doubtful  in 
his  adventures.  Where  he  marched,  the  obstacles  he  en- 
countered, the  people  he  found,  the  time  he  remained,  and 
the  principal  details  of  his  journey,  1  consider  as  uncertain  as 
the  feats  of  the  celebrated  wanderers  of  antiquity.  That  one 
thousand  men,  with  three  hundred  horses,  could  be  subsisted, 
year  after  year,  in  any  portion  of  the  Indian  country ;  that 
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tliey  found  continuous  settlements,  great  towns,  aboays  ivitk- 
in  view  of  each  other;  that  they  could  be  induced  by  any 
consideration  to  loam  for  six  years,  through  those  vast  re- 
gions, surrounded  by  numerous  and  active  enemies,  and 
finding,  in  all  this  time,  scarcely  any  of  that  precious  metal, 
which  alone  furnished  the  object  of  their  search,  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  believe.  There  is  little  verisimilitude  in  all 
this.  The  moral  hahits  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  cannot 
deceive  us.  They  are  as  unchangeable  as  the  Arabs.  Their 
mode  of  life,  in  the  earliest  periods  they  were  known,  was 
the  same  it  has  been  since,  and  as  it  is  to  this  day,  with  alight 
variations.  But  the  historians  of  De  Soto's  adventures  de- 
scrihe  another  race  of  men.  And  who  are  these  historians? 
One  of  them  was  either  not  born  at  the  time  of  the  expedi- 
tion, or  must  then  have  been  an  infant.  His  narrative  was 
principally  compiled  from  the  verbal  statement  of  a  partici- 
pator in  the  expedition,  at  least  forty  years  after  its  termina- 
tion, eked  out  by  some  uncertain  papers.  The  name  of  the 
other  is  unknown,  and  consequently  all  the  extrinsic  circum- 
stances necessary  to  give  weight  to  his  narrative.  And  both 
were  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  language  of  the  Indians, 
as  were  the  whole  expedition  ;  depending  in  their  intereoui-se 
upon  such  means  of  communication,  as  chance  threw  in  their 
way.  Each  has  in  turn  been  distrusted  hy  respectable  his- 
torians, through  each  has  also  found  advocates.  I  consider 
both  unworthy  of  credit.  We  can  never  be  satisfied,  that  they 
relate  facts  as  these  occurred;  while  we  are  certain,  from 
intrinsic  evidence,  that  much  which  they  do  relate,  is  wholly 
fabulous.  There  are  wanting  the  great  sources  of  credit  upon 
which  all  history  must  rest:  confidence  in  the  knowledge, 
judgment,  and  integrity  of  the  writers,  comparison  with  the 
general  course  of  facts,  as  made  known  to  us  through  other 
channels,  and  a  natural  concurrence  between  the  transactions 
as  recorded,  and  the  condition  and  motives  of  the  actors.  A 
standard,  constructed  upon  these  principles,  and  applied  to 
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these  accounts,  would  reduce  the  authentic  details  of  this  ex- 
pedition within  Teiy  narrow  limits;  and  would  leave  them 
wholly  unworthy  of  credit  for  the  only  rational  purposes, 
which  could  render  them  valuable,  as  illustrations  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  time  and  the  condition  of  the  people,  who  then 
inhabited  the  southwestern  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
as  records  of  a  daring  adventure,  selfish  in  its  origin,  romantic 
in  its  progress,  and  just  and  melancholy  in  its  fate. 

Historical  associations  have  been  formed  in  various  parts 
of  our  country.  Many  interesting  documents  have  been  pre- 
served and  published  by  them.  Their  objects,  however,  are 
generally,  if  not  local,  yet  limited  to  particular  sections ;  and 
thus  not  interfering  with  the  more  extended  range,  which  we 
have  proposed  for  our  labors.  The  collection,  which  is  form- 
ing and  printing  under  the  patronage  of  the  United  States,  is 
a  subject  of  interest  with  all,  who  feel  the  value  ot  these  pur- 
suits, and  must  lend  to  animate  and  encourage  them  in  their 
course.  The  diligence  of  the  compilers  has  already  rescued 
from  oblivion,  probably  from  destruction,  many  interesting 
and  curious  papers,  illustrating  important  events  in  our  his- 
tory ;  and  the  sources  of  information,  that  are  open  to  them, 
promise  a  still  more  abundant  harvest  to  Ibeir  labors.  But 
we  may  glean  where  they  have  reaped,  and  we  may  per- 
haps discover  helds,  which  they  have  neglected.  The  news- 
papers and  the  fugitive  publications  ot  the  day  become  val- 
uable documents  in  a  few  years  after  they  have  issued  from 
the  press.  Newspapers,  particularly,  present  a  living  and 
moving  picture  of  the  times ;  and  complete  files  of  those  of 
our  own  days  will  furnish  for  posterity  the  most  abundant 
and  authentic  materials  for  history ;  or  rather  they  will  be 
history  itself— a  history  of  the  thoughts,  words,  and  actions  of 
men— a  history  ot  national  intercourse,  of  the  state  of  society, 
of  the  progress  of  opinion,  of  the  advance  of  literature  and 
the  arts,  of  the  mutations  of  government,  and  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  nations.     What  treasures  to  those  who  come  after 
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M,  will  be  complete  collections  of  these  publications !  What 
treasure,  ton.  would  be  similar  collections,  depicting  events 
■u  ages  that  have  gone  by]  Who  would  not  read  with  un- 
speakable delight  a  gazette  of  Palos,  issued  the  .layofthe 
embarkation  of  Columbus,  and  describing  the  agita.L,  the 
hopes,  and  fears,  of  those,  who  assembled  1„  witness  his  de- 
parture; the  firmness  of  the  ocean  hero,  the  mixture  of 
confidence  and  doubt  in  bis  followers,  the  equipment  of  his 
vessels  and  all  the  variety  of  details,  ,00  lo,,,  it  is  falsely 
thought,  or  history,  but  not  too  low  for  natural  and  laudable 
cunosuy.'  And  who  would  not  feel  his  Mood  flow  JZl 
at  the  perusal  of  .  papec,  issued  from  the  press,  while  his 
Heet  vvas  cashng  anchor,  after  its  return  from  the  dLcovery  of 
a  world-when  conjecture  had  become  certainty,  prophecv 

Bi'l7'h"„',  ':  "  """"'""  ""*'  -■=■""<«■  "•'  ^'">»''  "»' 
Bimple  but  subhme  eprtaph,  which  was  almost  all  an  ungrate 

that  the  marble  ho  gazed  on  covered  the  remains  of  him,  wh,^ 
had  g,ven  a  new  world  to  Castile  and  Leon  > 

But^  besides  the  value  of  these  remains  as  material,  for  his- 
tory, they  are  rnteresfng  memorials  of  by-gone  times.  They 
are  precou,  relics,  which  appeal  ,„  the  best  emotions  of  iS 

br°re.::'d-,  ™'^\=»=°-"""  w"h  pas,  events,  ,e„deri„g 
brtshte,  and  darker  the  virtues  and  vices,  which  variegate  the 
retrospect  that  is  spread  out  for  our  improvement.     He   wW 

He  would  stand  upon  the  plain  of  Lexington  and  forget  that 

ye   reverberattng  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.     He  might 

ateoTef  b-  '"'"t  "'  ""  '='"■  '""'^'""  "  "-  >*, 
hchmTd?;'  '"■"'"«  »°"°  of  the  proud  incidents, 
wh  ch  m  ted  the  tr.umpb  of  Perry,  and  which  will  f„,eve 
.llustrate  the  scene  of  hi,  victory.  The  deep  waters  may 
»ver  ,t,  as  they  now  cover  the  site  of  the  great'naval  cLZ 
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which  humbled  the  pride  of  the  Persian  monarch  and  saved 
Greece  from  his  jolie.  But  American  patriotism  will  sanctify 
the  one   as  Grecian  patriotism  has  immortalized  the  other. 

One  of  the  greatest  writers  of  modern  tunes  has  said  that 
«  to  ahstract  the  mind  from  all  local  emotions  would  be  impos- 
sible, if  it  were  endeavored,  and  would  be  foolish,  if  it  were 
possible.  Whatever  withdraws  us  from  the  power  of  our 
senses;  whatever  makes  the  past,  the  distant,  or  the  future 
predominate  over  the  present,  advances  us  in  the  dignity  of 
thinking  beings." 

And  yet,  fresh  as  our  country  is,  we  are  not  entirely  with- 
out those  impressive  evidences  of  mutability,  which  so  often, 
in  the  older  world,  arrest  the  attention  of  the  traveller,  and 
excite  melancholy  but  profitable  reflections  upon  the  vanity  of 
human  expectations.  The  North  and  the  Sooth  each  offers 
one  striking  illustration  of  this  gradual  decadence  and  total 
desolation.  In  a  little  and  sheltered  nook  upon  the  shore  of 
Lake  Huron,  the  Jestiits,  those  early  and  indefatigable  labor- 
ers in  the  interesting  cause  of  aboriginal  civilization,  formed, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  an  establishment  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  conversion  of  the  numerous  tribes,  who  occupied 
those  then  remote  regions.  They  named  it,  from  their  own 
apostle  of  missionaries,  St.  Ignace,and  it  grew  and  flourished, 
and  extended  its  infloenee  over  the  countries  bordering  the 
internal  seas,  which  are  there  spread  out  in  such  magnificence 
and  beauty.  At  the  same  time,  the  first  capital  of  Virginia 
was  firmly  established,  improving  and  holding  out  the  prospect 
of  a  long  career  of  prosperity.  Where  are  they  now— this 
seat  of  pious  eftbrt  and  of  Indian  improvement,  and  this  colo- 
nial capital,  this  renowned  Jamestown,  the  cradle  of  Ameri- 
can civilization }  I  have  stood  upon  the  ruins  of  both,  and 
marked  the  desolation  which  has  overtaken  them— a  desola- 
tion so  complete  that  not  one  building  remains,  where  all  was 
once  so  busy,  happy,  and  prosperous.     He,  who  leaves  such  a 
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scene,  will  leave  il  will,  emolions,  filled  to  make  him  a  wisei' 
and  a  belter  man. 

II  is  Ihis  principle  of  association,  which  impels  us  i„  „2e 
w.lh  such  untiring  interest  upon  those  memorials,  that  have 
been  connected  with  great  events,  or  with  names  of  renown 
which  sends  us  to  our  own  archives  to  loot  upon  the  Decl,' 
ralton  of  Independence,  or  to  examine  the  commission  of 
Washington.  Il  should  be  one  of  the  great  objects  of  all  his- 
tortcal  societies  to  gather  as  many  of  these  relics  as  po.ssible  • 
10  save  them  from  the  hazard  of  destruction  and  from  the  use-' 
lessness  of  disperson;  to  collect  them  where  thev  may  bo 
preserved  with  jealous  vigilance,  and  where,  by  coneenlra- 
t.on,  they  will  excite  the  attention  and  stimulate  the  exertion 
ol  all  lovers  of  literature.  These  things  will  go  down  to  fu- 
lure  generaltons,  increasing  i„  intorest  as  the.-  increase  in 
years.  Europe  ,s  rich  in  such  memorials  of  antiquity :  and 
hersplend.d  collections  are  among  the  most  powerful  attrac 
l.ons,  which  ontice  our  countrymen  to  her  shores.  Time  has 
not  yet  mellowed  our  institutions;  but  „e  can  garner  up  for 
others,  Ihough  ,,„t  for  ourselves;  we  can  lay  by  treasures, 
whose  value  will  increase  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice 
Let  u  do  so.  Let  us,  at  any  rato,  lay  the  foundation.  The 
superstructure  may  never  be  finished;  but  it  will  go  on  in 

Tdeeay.'"  '""""''  ""''"'  '"  ""  '""""'■  "»■'  ™"-""l«=  i» 
In  all  researches  into  the  history  of  this  continent,  we  have 
one  advantage  over  every  other  people.  Our  o  igin  ,„d 
progress  are  within  the  reach  of  authentic  history;  we  he 
no  fabulous  nor  doubtful  era,  to  perplex  investiga' on  and 
provoke  discussion.  We  have,  indeed,  one  remnan"  11 
.qy,  one  surviving  memorial  of  a  former  and  unknown  stae 

their  fate.  Their  past  and  future  are  equally  closed  to  us  and 
.twere  vain  ,„  attempt  to  penetrate  the  one  or  the  ler 
They  were  here  when  Christian  banners  were  first  d|- pC 
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in  evidence  of  Christian  claims  fo  the  country,  and  they  are 
here  yet,  unaltered  in  all  the  essential' points  of  character, 
opinions,  and  institutions— a  moral  phenomenon  in  the  crea- 
tion of  God.     If  we  have  no  broken  columns  nor  dilapidated 
walls  to  carry  us  back  to  the  infancy  of  time,  few  crumbling 
monuments  to  teach  us  lessons  of  humility,  we  have  a  living 
memorial,  more  solemn  than  these ;  it  has  been  around  us  and 
among  us;  but  it  is  receding  from  us— whether  to  plant  itseh 
in  the  solitude  of  the  prairies  and  forests,  in  the  vast  regions 
of  the  West,  and  there  to  ilourish  or  to  die,  is  known  only  to 
Him,  who  controls  the  destiny  of  the  red  man,  as  well  as  of 
the  white.     Let  us  indulge  the  hope  that  the  prospects  of  the 
aboriginal  race  are  brightening ;  that  their  removal  and  re- 
establishment  in  the  trans-Mississippi  world  will  elevate  their 
hopes,  stimulate  their  exertions,  improve  their  condition,  and 
gradually  prepare  them  for  the  full  blessings  of  Christianity 
and  civilization.     But  whether  they  are  destined  to  rise  from 
theii-  ruins,  or  to  disappear,  they  still  present  one  of  the  most 
interesting  topics  of  speculation,  which  can  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  rational  inquirer— one  of  the  most  singular  chap- 
ters in  the  whole  philosophy  of  human  nature.     Much  has, 
indeed,  been  written  about  them— -much,  no  doubt,  that  is 
true,  but  a  great  deal  that  is  false,  and  still  more  having  a  ten- 
dency to  make  false  impressions.     This  is  not  the  time  nor 
the  place  to  enter  into  an  investigation  of  the  causes,  which 
have  operated  to  give  us  so  much  of  the  romance,  so  little  of 
the  reality  of  Indian  life.     Some  of  these,  however,  are  upon 
the  surface,  and  may  be  glanced  at.     Our  nomadic  tribes  are 
borderers,  keeping  upon  the  circle  of  civilization,  and  rece- 
ding as  this  advances.     They  speak  peculiar  languages,  radi- 
tally  different  in  their  syntax  and  structure,  from  those  of  the 
nations  of  Christendom.     They  are  brought  into  contact,  by 
their  business  and  intercourse,  with  persons  having  neither 
the  inclination  nor  the  information  necessary  to  pursue  inves- 
tigations into  the  moral  habits,  history,  and  condition  of  this 
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primitive  race.  They  are,  withal,  suspicious,  neither  seeking 
nor  yielding  confidence  with  facility,  incapable  of  abstract 
speculations,  or  of  aiding  in  them,  credulous,  and  too  often 
insensible  to  the  obligations  of  veracity.  The  difficulty  of 
penetrating  the  recesses  of  such  a  people  is  obvious,  in- 
creased as  these  are  by  the  incompetency  of  the  usual  me- 
dium of  communication.  Under  such  untoward  circumstances, 
what  has  already  been  done,  instead  of  discouraging,  should 
stimulate  us.  Our  military  posts  furnish  excellent  places  of 
observation,  where  the  best  materials  for  Indian  history  can 
be  collected ;  and  the  graduates  of  the  Military  Academy,  who 
are  sent  there,  could  not  devote  their  leisure  to  a  pursuit 
more  interesting  in  itself,  nor  richer  in  the  rewards  it  offers. 
Their  education  gives  them  the  proper  qualifications,  and  the 
whole  philosophy  of  the  Indian  condition  is  open  to  their  in- 
vestigation. A  proper  series  of  inquiries,  prepared  with  a 
view  to  a  common  operation,  and  transmitted  to  these  aboriginal 
observatories,  would  furnish  a  most  interesting  subject  of  in- 
quiry ;  and,  if  prosecuted  with  zeal,  would  lead  to  the  collec- 
tion of  a  mass  of  materials  far  more  valuable  than  has  been 
heretofore  procured.  The  traditionary  legends  of  the  Indians 
are  passing  away.  All  that  is  not  arrested  within  a  few  years 
will  be  beyond  the  reach  of  recovery.  Although  their  tales 
of  former  ages  cannot  be  viewed  as  authentic  materials  for 
history,  yet,  they  may  dimly  shadow  out  events,  which  have 
left  no  other  memorials  ;  and  they  are  valuable  as  the  monu- 
ments of  a  rude  people,  illustrating  their  peculiar  opinions. 

The  era  of  the  discovery  of  the  American  continent  was  a 
remarkable  one  in  the  history  of  human  society.  The  decay 
of  the  Roman  empire  was  attended  by  circumstances  too  well 
known  to  require  enumeration.  As  the  star  of  her  ascen- 
dency declined,  knowledge  declined  with  it,  and  a  long  night 
of  ignorance  rested  upon  the  human  intellect.  This  period 
of  mental  darkness  furnishes  a  subject  of  profound  investiga- 
tion ;  and  its  phenomena  present  a  problem,  whose  complete 
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solution  is  yet  reserved  for  some  acute  and  fortunate  histo- 
rian. After  the  lapse,  however,  of  centuries,  the  dawn  of  a 
brighter  day  began  to  appear.  Soon  the  invention  of  printing 
and  of  the  mariner's  compass,  the  revival  of  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, the  progress  of  society,  and  the  spirit  of  maritime  dis- 
covery combined  to  give  new  energy  to  the  human  intellect, 
and  new  vigor  to  the  exertions  of  communities  and  individ- 
uals. It  was  at  this  time,  and  under  these  circumstances, 
that  the  Genoese  navigator  boldly  passed  the  boundaries, 
which  till  then  had  repelled  all  efforts  to  penetrate  beyond 
them,  and  opened,  to  the  enterprise  of  one  continent,  a  new 
and  boundless  theatre  for  exertion  in  another.  Few  events 
in  the  history  of  man  can  compare  with  this  discovery.  We 
are  yet  in  the  infancy  of  our  career,  and  already  the  march  of 
events  has  hurried  on  with  an  accelerated  progress,  which  no 
sagacity  could  have  forseen,  and  which  no  power  can  check. 
The  impress  of  civilization  is  upon  the  whole  continent,  from 
Labrador  to  Cape  Horn.  Thirteen  independent  communities 
have  asserted  tlie  right  of  self-government  and  have  assumed 
their  stations  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  Alle- 
ghany and  the  Andes  have  been  ascended,  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Oronoko  have  been  navigated,  the  prairies  and  the 
pampas  have  been  traversed  and  explored.  Such  a  field  of 
enterprise  and  exerlion,  under  circumstances  so  favorable  to 
the  development  of  the  human  powers,  has  never  been  offered 
to  the  industry  and  emulation  of  man. 

It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  topic  of  speculation,  and  one 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  philosophical  historian,  to  trace 
the  causes,  which  have  produced  such  a  marked  difference  in 
the  character  and  progress  of  the  colonies,  founded  by  the  dif- 
ferent European  nations  upon  this  continent;  more  particu- 
larly in  those,  which  owe  their  origin  to  Spain  and  England  ; 
as  the  decendants  of  these  countries  have  almost  divided  be- 
tween them  the  entire  hemisphere.  At  the  period  of  the  dis- 
covery, Spain  was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  nations  on  the 
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globe.  Ill  literature,  in  arts,  in  arms,  slie  was  at  the  liea»S  of 
the  great  European  confederacy.  Upon  land,  she  was  power- 
ful and  victorious,  and  soon  after,  she  held  in  captivity  the 
King  of  France  for  many  years.  Upon  the  ocean,  her  armada 
rode  in  triumph,  and  if  England  was  saved  from  invasion,  she 
owed  her  safety,  less  to  her  own  prowess,  than  to  that  elemen- 
tal war,  which  human  might  cannot  withstand.  We  have 
seen,  in  our  own  times,  another  armada,  marching  to  conquest 
with  a  power  never,  perhaps,  united  into  one  body  since  the 
days  of  Xerxes;  we  have  seen  it  wrecked  in  the  frozen  re- 
gions of  the  north,  scattered,  broken,  destroyed,  by  the  storms 
of  an  arctic  winter.  If  such  lessons  are  melancholy,  iheyare 
instructive — instructive  to  rulers  and  people.  They  incul- 
cate humanity  and  moderation.  They  show  how  Providence 
frustrates  the  hopes  and  efforts  of  the  warrior.  And  while 
they  exhibit  the  energy  and  success  of  defence  under  appa- 
rently unequal  circumstances,  they  tend  to  check  the  pride  of 
conquest,  and  to  render  the  fa\e  of  nations  more  stable. 

Spain  prosecuted  her  maritime  adventures  with  great  spirit 
and  success.  The  colonists  she  sent  out  were  numerous, 
powerful,  welt  equipped,  having  little  to  fear  from  the  abori- 
ginal inhabitants,  and  were  planted  in  the  most  favored  re- 
gions of  the  globe.  Her  early  efforts  were  directed  against  a 
half-civilized  people ;  and  her  armed  hordes,  infuriated  with 
the  passion  for  gold,  descended  upon  this  unfortunate  race 
with  the  violence  and  the  destructive  effects  of  a  whirlwind. 
The  contest,  if  contest  it  could  be  called,  was  soon  over,  and 
when  opposition  ceased,  oppression  began.  Thenceforth,  a 
just  system  of  policy  and  a  course  of  gradual  improvement, 
would  have  rendered  these  western  empires  enduring  monu- 
ments of  Spanish  wisdom.  What  they  have  been,  and  are,  is 
known  to  the  world. 

The  progress  and  result  of  the  colonization  system  of  Eng- 
land presents  a  far  different  picture.  Her  efforts  were  di- 
rected to  a  less  genial  glimale,  to  a  less  fertile  soil,     iier 
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bands  of  emigrants  were  not  armed  soldiers,  prepared  to 
overcome  and  seize  regions  in  the  possession  of  a  people, 
who  had  made  considerable  advances  in  cultivation  and  im- 
provement. The  principles  of  religious  liberty  sent  to  these 
shores  the  founders  of  a  large  and  interesting  section  of 
the  republic.  And  who,  that  looks  back  upon  their  des- 
perate efTorts,  upon  their  quiet  resignation,  upon  their 
abandonment  of  all  the  comforts  of  life,  can  withhold  the 
tribute  of  admiration  for  their  generous  devotion,  and  for  that 
high  and  holy  enthusiasm,  which  enabled  them  to  dare  and 
do  all  that  history  has  recorded  of  their  trials  and  suffer- 
ings and  exertions.  Never  was  bark  freighted  with  a  more 
precious  load  than  the  Mayflower,  which  bore  the  little  band 
destined  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  mighty  community  in  the 
deep  forests  of  the  western  world  ;  which  bore  them  to  their 
home,  to  be  made  such  by  their  toils,  their  anxieties,  their 
hopes,  by  the  triumphant  consolation  that  the  peace  of  God, 
which  passeth  all  understanding,  was  theirs,  without  the  per- 
secution of  ruler,  priest,  or  people,  and  to  be  made  such  by 
their  graves.  They  stepped  upon  the  monumental  rock  of 
Plymouth,  the  door  to  them  of  a  new  world,  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  and  wholly  unprepared  for  its  rigor.  To  depict  their 
sufferings  were  a  useless  task.  History  has  recorded  these 
in  imperishable  terms.  They  passed  through  them,  one  after 
another,  with  the  fortitude  of  Christians,  and  the  exertions  of 
men,  and  found  rest  in  death. 

Characters  are  sometimes  best  described  by  a  single  sketch 
presenting  that  ruling  passion 

"Where  ilonc 
"  The  wild  aie  constant  and  the  cmiiiiiig  known." 

Such  a  sketch  is  furnished  by  the  debarkation  of  the  Puritans 
upon  the  coast  of  Now  England,  and  by  the  descent  of  Cortez 
upon  the  Mexican  shore.  When  the  English  colonists  left 
the  old  world,  their  last  act  was  to  implore  the  Divine  bless- 
ing upon  their  enterprise,  and  when  they  reached  the  new, 
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their  first  act  was  to  return  their  thanks  to  that  Providence, 
which  had  protected  them  in  their  voyage  across  the  ocean. 
Before  they  left  their  vessel,  they  prescribed  and  established 
a  form  of  government,  in  which  they  declared  they  had  un- 
dertaken to  plant  the  first  colony  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Virginia,  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  advancement  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  for  the  honor  of  their  King  and  country. 
What  a  contrast  is  presented  between  the  humble  appear- 
ance and  the  lowly  and  subdued  spirit,  but  lirm  purpose,  of 
these  self-expatriated  men,  and  the  Spanish  invasion,  with 

"  The  neighing  Bteed  and  the  shrill  Irunip, 
The  spirit-stirring  drum,  the  ear-peroing  fiFe, 
The  royal  tanner,  and  all  qnalily, 
Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war. 

The  English  colonists  were  impelled  by  their  high  regard  for 
the  rights  of  conscience ;  the  Spanish  conquerors,  by  the 
thirst  for  gold.  The  bible  and  magna  charta  were  borne  by 
the  one,  and  the  sword,  the  cross,  and  papal  decrees  by  the 
other.  The  physical  and  moral  results  are  before  the  world, 
and  promise  to  go  down  to  after  ages,  furnishing  one  of  the 
most  impressive  lessons  in  the  whole  history  of  man. 

A  spirit  of  religious  liberty,  similar  to  that  which  led  to  the 
planting  of  New  England,  though  in  less  intolerant  periods, 
gave  birth  to  two  other  Slates  of  our  Union,  and  ail  of  them, 
that  were  early  settled,  were  settled  without  the  aid  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  by  individual  enterprise  and  suffering.  Vir- 
ginia preceded  all  her  sister  colonies  in  the  career  of  set- 
tlement, and  the  first  permanent  establishment,  made  in  the 
United  States,  was  upon  the  bank  of  her  noble  river, 
which  still  washes  the  deserted  site  of  Jamestown,  her 
early  metropolis.  The  Starving-time  yet  lives  in  her 
annals,  and  the  term  expressively  depicts  one  of  the  ter- 
rible calamities  to  which  the  founders  of  our  republic 
were  exposed;  and  which  leave  to  their  descendants  but 
little   room   for  the   exercise   of  fortitude   in   the   compara- 
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from  the  secure  lodgments  made  by  such  sacrifices,  even 
to  the  far-distant  ocean  upon  our  western  border.  Seldom 
has  the  most  wayward  imagination  imbodied  such  ideal  ad- 
ventures, as  mark  the  character  of  this  period,  carrying  the 
romance  of  life  to  the  very  verge  of  credibility.  The  almost 
miraculous  preservation  of  Captain  Smith,  the  hero  of  this  age 
of  enterprise,  from  the  doom  pronounced  upon  him  by  the 
Indian  chief,  Powhatan,  may  well  vie  in  interest  with  any 
incident,  that  has  come  down  to  us.  The  appeal  of  Pocahon- 
tas to  her  father,  that  the  white  stranger  might  live,  and  her 
noble  interposition  in  his  favor,  furnish  an  admirable  illustra- 
tion of  the  deep  affections  of  a  woman's  heart.  CUme,  color, 
age,  nation,  these  are  but  adventitious  circumstances,  when 
danger  or  distress  makes  its  appearance,  and  female  benevo- 
lence is  ready  with  its  consolations  to  relieve  the  suiferings 
of  life,  or  to  assuage  the  terrors  of  death.  And  it  is  satisfac- 
tory to  know,  that  this  ingenuous  female  afterwards  found  the 
reward  of  her  charity ;  that  she  was  married  to  a  respecta- 
ble clergyman,  became  a  convert  to  the  Christian  faith,  and 
acquired  the  accomplishments  of  the  age.  This  union  led  to 
a  close  connexion  and  to  a  long  friendship  between  the  emi- 
grants and  the  rude  natives,  which  was  not  interrupted  till 
after  the  death  of  the  Indian  chieftain.  His  daughter  visited 
Europe,  and  was  graciously  received  by  royalty.  Her  de- 
scendants yet  survive  among  the  most  respectable  families  of 
Virginia.  They  may  well  look,  back  with  pride  to  the  virtues 
of  their  progenitor. 

These  colonies,  thus  founded,  have  now  become  a  mighty 
people.  With  what  progress  and  prospects,  it  needs  not  that 
I  should  tell.  Nor  is  it  necessary,  for  any  purpose  !  have  in 
view,  to  run  a  parallel  between  them  and  the  other  indepen- 
dent Governments  which  occupy  this  continent.  The  differ- 
ence, however,  is  sufficiently  obvious  to  justify  an  inquiry 
into  the  cause.     And  what  is  this  cause  ?     A  full  answer  to 
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the  question,  involving  ail  the  considerations  connected  with 
it,  would  carry  me  far  beyond  the  limits  I  have  prescribed  to 
myself,  and  would,  indeed,  require  illustrations  I  feel  unable 
to  present.  But  the  seeds  of  freedom,  civil  and  religious, 
were  sown  by  the  English  colonists.  These  have  sprung  up 
and  borne  the  goodly  fruit  of  improvement  and  prosperity. 
The  true  principles,  indeed,  of  the  rights  of  government  and 
of  conscience  were  not  fully  understood,  when  the  English 
settlements  were  commenced  ;  and  still  less  when  Spain  laid 
the  foundation  of  hers.  But  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  had  long 
possessed  institutions,  whose  tendency  was  favorable  to  the 
developement  of  the  human  faculties,  and  to  the  gradual  meli- 
oration of  their  political  system.  When  the  causes,  resulting 
from  this  state  of  things,  were  once  in  full  operation,  these 
people  sprang  forward  in  the  great  race  of  improvement,  and 
identified  themselves  with  the  advance  of  knowledge  through 
the  globe.  Where  these  advantages  were  unfelt,  exertion 
was  paralyzed,  education  neglected,  and  the  human  faculties 
rendered  stationary. 

There  are  six  periods  in  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
separated  by  epochs,  which  resemble  the  elevations  in  the 
journey  of  a  traveller,  that  enable  him  to  stop  and  contemplate 
the  country  he  has  passed.  These  periods  are  different  in 
interest  and  duration;  but  each  is  marked  by  an  historical 
unity,  necessary  to  bind  together  detached  portions  of  any 
great  course  of  events.  It  is  by  this  distribution  into  groups, 
that  the  human  mind  finds  itself  able  to  grasp  the  vast  variety 
of  incidents,  which  make  up  the  annals  of  a  country.  These 
divisions  may  be  denominated  the  period  of  the  discovery, 
extending  from  the  time  this  part  of  the  continent  became 
known  to  Europeans,  to  their  first  permanent  establishment ;  of 
settlement,  including  the  long  interval  between  this  establish- 
ment and  the  conquest  of  Canada;  of  civil  dissension,  com- 
mencing immediately  thereafter,  and  terminating  in  open  re- 
sistance;  of  revolution,  including  the  war  of  independence; 
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„(  lh»  confederation,  reaching  from  the  conclusion  of  peace  to 
the  adoption  of  the  present  Governmenl;  and  of  the  constitu- 
tion, extending  to  our  own  time,.  These  designations  have 
no  claim  to  actual  precision.  They  indicate  only  the  leading 
features  of  each  period,  those  which  gave  to  it  its  pecul.ar  char- 
acteristics.  ,. 

It  is  no  part  of  mj  object  to  detain  you  by  a  formal  disser- 
tation upon  our  history,  colonial  or  independent.  I  restrict 
myself  to  a  few  general  observations,  connecting  these  eras 
■with  the  practical  purposes  of  our  association. 

The  spiritof  adventure,  which  displayed  itself  in  the  voyages 
of  maritime  discovery,  from  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  to 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centuries,  was  one  of  the  most 
striiting  characteristics  of  modern  times.     There  was,  in  these 
perilous  efforts,  a  strange  combination  of  daring  enterprise, 
of  patient   fortitude,   of  avaricious   cupidity,   of  mercantile 
speculation,   and   of  enlarged   philosophical  views ;   and  all 
these  were  frequently  intermingled  with  religious  enthusi- 
asm.    This  last  trail  is   singularly  and   almost  irreverently 
eMmplified   by  the  watchword   and   countersign   given   out 
by  Frobisber,   when   his   fleet  was   prepared   to   sail   upon 
his   principal  voyage  of  discovery.     The   one  was,  Befire 
the  mmU  torn  God:  and  the  other.  After  Ood  came  Chn,t 
his  am.     Portugal   sent   out  Vasco  de  Gama  to   explorc.a 
routo    to    Hindostan,    and    to    open    for    the    west    a   patli 
through  the  ocean  to  the  rich   products  of  the  east.      And 
his   successful   voyage    round   the    southern   promontory   of 
Africa,  furnished  Camoens  one  of  the   most   splendid    epi- 
sodes which   genius   ever   invented,   or   taste    embellished. 
And  'the   Spirit   of  the   unUnown   ocean,   who   rose    up   to 
defend    his    dominion    from    the    audacious    stranger,   will 
ever   live    in    the    Lusitanian    poem,   though    he   has    long 
since  been  driven  from  the    seat  of  his   mysterious   power 
by   the   fleets   that   have   ploughed   every  wave,   from   the 
Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  Chinese  sea. 
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Spain  accepted  the  proffered  services  of  Columbus,  and 
has  identified  her  own  name  with  the  discovery  of  a 
world.  How  easily  does  the  course  of  human  events  baf- 
fle human  sagacity!  At  the  time  the  little  fleet,  destined 
to  produce  such  a  revolution  in  physical  geography,  and 
to  open  the  way  for  such  wonderful  changes,  left  the  shores 
of  Spain,  her  inhabitants  looked  back  to  the  achievements 
of  the  past,  and  boasted  of  the  renown  of  their  ancestors, 
as  the  real  treasure  of  national  glory.  They  were  proud, 
chivalrous,  and  great.  Yet  that  smalt  naval  expedition, 
which  was  then  sailing  over  a  trackless  ocean,  and  which 
had  departed  almost  without  observation,  was  destined  to 
add  imperishable  fame  to  the  Spanish  name.  Her  martial 
glories  have  faded  away,  her  names  of  renown  are  disre- 
garded or  forgotten,  but  the  inscription  upon  her  escutcheon, 
the  evidence  of  her  spirit  of  adventure,  sliil  remains.  Her 
heraldic  pillars  yet  bear  the  motto  of  "  Plus  ultra,"  and 
while  her  language  is  spoken  over  the  vast  regions  she 
first  explored  and  settled,  history  will  award  to  her  the  name 
of  the  DiscovBRBK. 

England  and  France  soon  followed  in  the  race  of  adven- 
ture. The  French  navigators  Verrazani,  Cartier,  and  Chara- 
piain,  and  the  English  Cabofs,  Willoughby,  Chancellor, 
Frobisher,  Hudson,  and  Baflin  extended  the  boundaries  of 
geographical  knowledge.  The  improvements,  which  have 
since  taken  place  in  ship-building  and  navigation,  render 
almost  incredible  the  authenticated  statements  of  the  size  and 
equipments  of .  the  vessels  employed  in  these  hazardous 
enterprises.  The  flag-ship  of  Columbus  was  less  than  one 
hundred  tons,  and  three  of  his  vessels  were  half-decked 
shallops.  Frobisher  performed  his  first  voyage  with  two 
small  barks,  one  of  twenty-five,  and  one  of  twenty  tons, 
and  a  pinnance  of  ten  tons.  And  Davis  commenced  his  ca- 
reer of  adventure  with  two  vessels,  the  Sunshine,  of  fifty 
tons,  and  the  Moonshine,  of  thirty-five.     And  this  was  the 
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scale  of  pieparation  fof  researches  over  unknown  seas,  and 
into  the  most  remote  regions  of  the  globe.  And  it  is  won- 
derful to  reflect  on  the  energj-  and  success,  with  which  these 
daring  mariners  penetrated  the  desolate  regions  of  the  arc- 
tic circle.  With  all  the  wealth  and  skill  of  modern  times, 
we  are  but  little  in  advance  of  the  geographical  knowl- 
edge, they  acquired  and  bequeathed  to  us.  And  Hudson, 
and  Baffin,  and  Davis  have  given  their  names  to  the  seas 
and  strait  they  explored  ;  and  which,  after  two  centuries 
of  national  and  individual  exertion,  are  yet  upon  the  very 
frontiers  of  human  knowledge. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  renowned  for  his  aecomplishmeutft, 
his  adventures,  and  his  melancholy  and  unjust  fate,  is  in- 
timately connected  with  this  portion  of  our  history.  He 
fully  participated  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  entered 
zealously  into  many  of  the  enterprises,  which  were  pro- 
jected and  carried  on  in  search  of  gold,  but  which  led  to 
far  loftier  events.  The  first  English  colony,  planted  in 
America,  was  sent  out  under  his  auspices,  and  established 
itself  upon  the  island  of  Roanoke,  in  North  Carolina.  This 
was  soon  broken  up,  and  was  succeeded  by  another,  de- 
spatched by  the  same  indefatigable  navigator,  and  which 
chose  for  its  site  the  spot  that  had  been  once  before  se- 
lected and  abandoned.  The  fate  of  this  last  colony  was 
never  ascertained.  It  disappeared,  but  why,  or  how,  was 
unknown  then,  and  is  unknown  yet.  Internal  dissensions, 
famine,  the  hostilities  of  the  Indians,  the  hardships  incident 
to  these  efforts,  and  the  disappointment  of  excited  expect- 
ation, all  these,  and  other  causes  destroyed,  for  many 
years  the  settlements,  which  were  successively  established 
upon  our  coast.  Gold  was  the  great  object  of  specula- 
tion. "There  was  no  thought,"  says  one  of  the  histo- 
rians, in  the  quaint  language  of  his  day,  "  no  discourse, 
no  hope,  and  no  work,  but  to  dig  gold,  wash  gold,  refine 
gold,  and  load  gold."     Till  time  and  experience  had  suh- 
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dued  this  passion,   the  sober   pursuits  of  life  could   farnish 
no  sufBcient  inducements  for  exertion. 

This  age'of  adventure  offers  enough  of  incident,  of  char- 
acter, of  splendid  success,  and  of  fatal  disaster,  to  stimulate 
the  inquiries  of  all,  who  have  the  taste  and  the  opportunity 
for  investigation  into  these  by-gone  times.  And  the  vague 
uncertainty,  which  rests  upon  the  fate  of  some  of  these  ex- 
peditions, and  upon  many  important  details  connected  with 
almost  all  of  ihem,  while  it  furnishes  additional  motives  for 
the  pursuit,  gives  to  the  narratives  of  these  early  efforts  that 
romantic  interest,  which  is  equally  delightful  to  youth  and 
age. 

The  example  of  Biddle  and  Irving  has  taught  us  how  much 
industry  and  critical  sagacity,  with  favorable  opportunities  for 
their  exertion,  may  add  to  our  stock  of  information,  by  ex- 
ploring original  collections.  There  is  much  in  these  expe- 
ditions, which  requires  elucidation.  If  the  age,  in  which  they 
were  prosecuted  was  an  adventurous,  it  was  also  a  credulous 
one.  The  more  accurate  information,  we  have  obtained,  of 
the  regions  visited  by  them,  enables  us  to  fix  the  scenes  of 
their  explorations,  and  to  verify  their  statements  by  those 
great  natural  features,  which  are  not  subject  to  change.  The 
voyage  of  Verrazani  along  almost  all  our  coast,  and  that  of 
Hudson  to  the  Northern  States  present  questions  for  inter- 
esting investigation. 

The  period  of  settlement  embraces  an  interval  of  about  a 
century  and  a  half.  And  white  its  progress  was  marked  by 
extraordinary  vicissitudes,  it  was  still  advancing  with  a  ce- 
lerity before  unknown  in  the  march  of  society.  Never  was 
the  prophetic  declaration,  that  a  little  one  shall  become  a 
thousand,  and  a  small  one  a  strong  nation,  more  wonderfully 
fuliilled,  than  in  the  planting  and  rearing  of  these  colonies. 
A  few  hardy  adventurers  seated  themselves  upon  the  shores 
of  the  ocean,  in  a  distant  and  unexplored  region.  An  in- 
terminable forest  was  around  them,  and  a  fierce  and  treach- 
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erous  foe  occupied  ita  recesses.     In  the  providence  of  God, 
they  were  sent  out,  to  suffer  in   their   day,   but  to  become 
glorious  in  their  generation.     And  well  did  they  fulfil  their 
destiny.      We   are   now  a  community   of  fifteen  millions  of 
people,   and  yet  I   have  often  conversed  with  a  venerable 
relative  who  was  a  cotemporary  of  the  first  child  born  to  the 
pilgrims,  after  they  landed   upon  this  continent.     What  an 
almost  overpowering  image  does  this  simple  fact  present  of 
the  progression  of  this  federated  empire  !     And  where  is  the 
forest,  which  then  shut  in  the  adventurers  upon  the  brink  of 
the  sea  ?     And  where  are  the  nomadic  tribes,  Ihe  untame- 
able  warriors,  who  stood  up  in  their  path,  and  said,  You  shall 
go  no  further !     Let  our  fields  and  villages,  our  towns  and 
cities— let  our  cheering  prospects,  the  evidence  and  the  ef- 
fect of  human  industry  and  enterprise— let  the  peace,  and 
plenty,  and  prosperity  of  a  happy  land,  covered  with  a  busy 
population,  enjoying  the  blessings  of  equal  government,  of  a 
benign    religion,   and   of  intellectual   improvement— let    all 
these  explain  how  the  forests  have  been  brought  low,  and 
how  the  great  circle  of  cultivation  has  spread  itself,  even  to 
the  vast  lakes  of  the  North,  and  to  the  trans- Mississippi  re- 
gions.     And  let  the   feeble  remnant  of  the  primitive  race 
pronounce   their  fathers'  fate,  and  their  own  doom.     While 
we  look  back  with  feelings  of  commisseration  upon  their  suf- 
ferings and  declension,  it  would  be  miserable  affectation  to 
regret. the  progress  of  events,  which  has  removed  a  people 
who  have  thus  far  shown  themselves,  if  not  incapable  of  im- 
provement, yet  so  intractable  in  their  nature,  and  inveterate 
in  their  habits,  as  to  hold  out  no  rational  prospect  of  moral 
and  physical  advancement;  at  any  rate,  while  in  immediate 
contact  with  a  different   and  superior  race,  and  which  has 
opened  one-fourth  part  of  the  globe  to  the  empire  of  intellect, 
and    to  the    efforts  of  communities,  which  will  reclaim  and 
subdue  it,  and  cover  it  with  millions  upon  millions  of  human 
beings,     That   this   great   continent   might   offer  its   proper 
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tribute  of  grateful  hearts  upon  Ihe  altar  of  the  Most  High,  it 
was  necessary  that  the  red  man,  who  had  roamed  over, . 
rather  than  possessed  it,  should  become  amalgamated  with 
the  white  stranger,  who  came  with  ail  the  elements  of  supe- 
riority, or  flee  before  him  into  the  recesses  of  the  forest  or 
of  the  grave.  The  union  was  impossible,  and  Ihe  decree 
soon  went  forth  that  the  primitive  race  must  yield.  And  it 
did  yield.  And  the  evidence  is  before  us  and  around  us  in 
the  fruits  of  our  fathers'  exertions,  and  of  our  own. 

During  this  interval  of  our  colonial  history,  which  was,  in 
fact,  our  heroic  age,  there  were  three  principal  series  of 
events,  which  now  arrest  the  attention  of  the  observer,  and 
which  form  the  marked  features  of  the  times.  These  were 
the  progress  of  settlement,  the  wars  with  the  Indians,  and 
the  participation  with  the  mother  country  in  those  severe 
contests,  which  she  waged  against  France,  upon  this  conti- 
nent, and  which  were  terminated  by  the  brilliant  campaign, 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  elder  Pitt,  and  closed 
by  the  battle  under  the  walls  of  Quebec — where  the  victor 
and  the  vanquished  poured  out  their  lives  together,  display- 
ing traits  of  moral  greatness,  which  will  forever  vie  with  the 
finest  scenes  (hat  the  historians  of  antiquity  have  painted  for 
our  instruction  or  emulation. 

The  character  of  our  ancestors  took  its  impress  from  the 
stormy  events,  which  surrounded  them  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  They  were  nurtured  in  hardships  and  exposures;  their 
manhood  was  devoted  to  the  fields  of  labor  and  of.battle ;  and 
their  old  age,  when  they  lived  to  attain  it,  was  too  often  in- 
terrupted by  the  Indian  war-whoop,  that  signal  of  death, 
which,  once  heard,  is  never  forgotten.  This  school  of  ex- 
ertion and  exposure,  during  six  generations,  produced  those 
distinctive  traits  of  character,  which  belonged  to  our  fathers  : 
that  physical  courage,  that  firmness  of  purpose,  that  patient 
endurance,  which  fitted  them  for  the  mighty  struggle  they 
were  destined   to   undergo,  wheti   they  suddenly  ) 
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upon  the  great  theatre  of  action,  and  to  the  surprize  of  the 
world  resisted,  and  successfully,  too,  the  efforts  and  the 
power  of  a  mighty  nation. 

Many  objects  of  interesting  inquiry  present  themselves 
during  this  period ;  particularly  in  relation  to  those  statistical 
facts,  that  mark  the  progress  of  a  country.  There  is,  here, 
scopf!  enough  for  the  industry  of  all,  who  have  any  taste  for 
these  pursuits.  The  advance  of  population ;  the  extent  of 
territory  under  cultivation  at  different  periods ;  the  value  of 
manufactures,  and  the  amount  of  trade,  foreign  and  domestic, 
are  subjects  comparatively  unknown  to  us.  And  it  must  be, 
that  there  are  many  documents  yet  in  existence,  which 
would  afford  valuable  information  upon  these  topics.  There 
is,  too,  a  practical  question  in  political  economy,  interesting 
at  all  times,  and  which,  at  this  period,  divided  the  infant 
communities ;  and  that  is,  what  are  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  a  paper  circulation,  which  may  render  such  a 
measure  both  safe  and  expedient?  Many  experiments  on 
their  currency  were  made,  the  effects  of  which  were  durable. 
.  1  consider  the  early  experience  of  our  ancestors  in  this  mat- 
ter, as  furnishing  a  most  valuable  chapter  in  the  history  of 
trade,  and  one  which  may  be  studied  with  advantage,  when- 
ever the  principles  regulating  this  delicate  subject  are  called 
up  for  discussion. 

The  history  of  human  enterprise  scarcely  records  a  series 
of  events  more  atrking  than  those,  which  attended  these  col- 
onial establishments.  From  the  first  moment  when  a  Eu- 
ropean footstep  was  impiinted  upon  the  beach,  till  the  last 
Indian  council-fire  was  extinguished  in  hlood,  there  was  a 
succession  of  border  hostilities — of  terrible  conflicts,  on  one 
side  for  vengeance  and  destruction,  and  on  the  other  for  ex- 
istence. I  would  not,  if  I  could,  spread  before  you  the  hor- 
rors of  such  a  warfare.  Something  of  it  I  have  seen  ;  hut  I 
should  have  no  pleasure  in  describmg,  nor  you  in  listening 
to  its  appalling  details.     Like  those  awful  tempests,  which 
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displaj  Ihe  power  of  (he  Almighlj-,  md  humble  the  pride  o( 
man,  a  peaceful  and  happy  country  is  before  if,  but  behind 
it  are  murder  and  desolation.  In  other  wars,  the  parlies 
fight  for  victory.  Here,  the  white  man  fights  for  life.  And 
when  the  storm  bursts  upon  his  settlement,  he  fights  for  all 
that  renders  life  desirable.  When  the  slumbers  of  the  night 
are  broken  by  the  shoot  of  the  Indian,  the  stoutest  heart  may 
quail.  How  many  times  has  the  aun  gone  down  in  peace 
upon  a  smiling  village,  and  risen  upon  a  lurid  prospect  of  deso- 
lation. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  white  man  was  always  right, 
and  the  red  man  always  wrong.  1  do  not  mean  to  deny  that 
the  ancient  possessor  had  too  often  just  cause  to  complain, 
that  his  inheritance  was  violently  reft  from  him,  or  craftily 
obtained.  And  the  tradition,  that  the  first  settlers  upon  a 
part  of  the  coast,  asked  for  a  seat  which  could  be  covered 
by  a  hufi^alo  robe,  and  then,  cutting  this  into  thongs,  took 
possession  of  all  the  land  it  would  encircle,  if  false  in  fact,  was 
certainly  true  to  the  feelings  of  the  Indians. 

Ancient  chronicles  have  brought  down  to  us  a  similar  tradi- 
tion respecting  another  barbarous  people,  separated  by  a  wide 
interval  of  time  and  space  from  our  aboriginal  inhabitants 
The  legend  of  the  flight  of  the  Tyrian  colony  under  Dido, 
and  its  establishment  upon  the  African  coast,  says  that  they 
purchased  of  the  indigenous  people  as  much  land  for  the  site 
of  Carthage  as  could  be  covered  by  a  bull's  bide,  and  then 
dividing  this  into  the  smallest  strips,  claimed  all  embraced 
within  it.  Virgil  has  recorded  the  purchase,  but  omitted  the 
deception,  out  of  tenderness,  perhaps,  to  the  memory  of  the 
deserted  and  disconsolate  queen  : 

"  Mercatique  solum,  facti  de  noinme  Byrsam, 
Taurino  quantum  pusseul  circumdare  ter^n." 

But  the  piece  of  land  as  big  as  a  hide  was  the  purchase,  as 
described  both  by  the  Eastern  and  Western  primitive  posses- 
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8or.  However  or  wherever  the  traditions  may  have  origin- 
ated, the  coincidence  of  sentiinent  is  interesting,  as  is  the 
proneness  of  barbarous  people,  while  they  feel  the  superiority 
of  civilized  men,  to  attribute  all  the  diiference,  which  reaulta 
from  the  intercourse,  to  cunning  rather  than  to  wisdom. 

But  the  period,  we  are  now  passing  in  review,  is  memora- 
ble in  the  history  of  the  world  for  the  introduction  of  one 
great  principle  of  legislation,  which  is  slowly  intrenching 
itself  in  the  codes  of  modern  nations,  and  which,  we  may 
hope,  is  destined  ere  long  to  be  recognised  in  all.  During 
many  centuries,  religious  toleration  was  unknown  in  the  most 
enlightened  countries  of  the  earth.  If,  in  our  own  days,  a 
mighty  potentate  could  say,  /  am  the  slate,  in  former  days 
every  potentate  could  say,  /  am  the  religion.  The  Church 
and  the  Government  were  faithful  coadjutors,  mutually  pro- 
tecting and  protected  by  each  other.  The  rights  of  con- 
science were  practically  the  duty  of  believing  and  professing 
the  established  religion.  If,  occasionally,  some  powerful  in- 
tellect displayed  itself  in  advance  of  the  age,  and  asserted  the 
freedom  of  religious  discussion,  there  was  power  enough  and 
will  enough  to  stop  the  progress  of  his  doctrines,  and  to  consign 
the  heretic  to  those  punishments,  which  either  produced  hia 
recantation,  or  sent  him  to  the  eternal  reward  of  his  errors. 
Strange,  indeed,  that  when  the  cross  of  Christianity  surmount- 
ed the  capitol  of  Rome,  and  ascended  the  throne  of  the 
Cfesars,  a  spirit  of  intolerance  should  accompany  it,  as  irrec- 
oncilable with  the  principles  of  Him  who  had  died  upon  it, 
as  it  was  at  variance  with  the  Catholic  sentiments  of  the  age. 
The  polytheism  of  the  old  world,  monstrous  as  it  is  in  the 
eye  of  reason  and  of  Christian  faith,  possessed  the  attribute 
of  tolerance  ;  and,  if  nations  seldom  fought  for  their  own  re- 
ligion, they  seldom,  like  crusaders,  attacked  that  of  others. 
But  as  the  power  of  Christianity  increased  and  extended,  the 
opinions  of  the  rulers  of  the  church  became  the  standard  of 
doctrine,  and  he  who  exceeded  or  fell  short  of  this  infallible 
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test,  was  punished  with  relentless  severity  here,  and  doomed, 
with  all  the  arrogance  of  presumption,  to  eternal  misery  here- 
after. When  Christendom  had  submitted  to  this  hateful  rule 
for  centuries,  a  feeble  light  began  to  break  upon  the  gloom, 
and  doubts  were  suggested  how  far  the  rights  of  conscience 
should  be  thus  controlled  by  the  civil  magistrate.  But  the 
principles  of  religious  freedom,  as  they  are  understood  and 
secured  here,  seem  to  have  had  no  advocate,  if  indeed  they 
found  a  single  friend.  Exemption  from  the  persecutions  of 
the  state  was  all  thai  Ibe  most  liberal  inquirer  into  Ibe  rights 
of  the  church  and  Ihe  duties  of  its  members  claimed  for  schis- 
matics ;  and  even  this  boon  was  seldom  obtained,  and  then 
rather  by  a  kind  of  political  sufferance,  than  by  a  direct  me- 
lioration  of  Ihese  false  institutions.  And  every  political 
change,  which  led  to  Ihe  ascendency  of  a  persecuted  party, 
while  it  gave  Hem  the  power  enjoyed  by  their  predecessors, 
was  sure  to  carry  with  it  the  same  principles  of  bigotry  and 
vengeance.  Neither  the  experience  of  the  past,  nor  a  just 
regard  for  the  future  seemed  to  produce  any  effect  upon  Ihe 
head  or  heart.  And  this,  with  slight  exceptions,  was  the 
slate  of  the  Christian  world,  when  possession  was  taken  of 
this  hemisphere.  The  infant  legislatures  of  two  of  the  colo- 
nies, now  Stales  of  this  Union,  were  Ihe  first  authorities,  in 
modern  times,  that  practically  asserted  the  only  true  doctrine 
of  religious  liberty.  They  burst  the  bonds,  which,  till  then, 
had  bound  the  judgment  and  conscience  of  mankind,  and  pro- 
claimed the  great  truth,  that  government  and  religion  have 
no  lawful  connexion  with  each  other ;  that  political  associa- 
tions are  the  work  of  man,  for  the  protection  of  his  rights  and 
for  the  improvement  of  his  capacity  ;  but  that  religion  is  from 
above,  and  is  a  question  between  the  creature  and  the  Crea- 
tor ;  that  the  civil  magistrate  should  secure  to  all  the  right  of 
worshipping  God  in  their  own  way,  and  that  the  ensigns  of 
man's  authority  should  stop  at  the  door  of  the  temple,  and  not 
be  profanely  intruded  into  the  presence  of  the  Most  High. 
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I  do  not  slop  to  inquire  whether  Rhode  Island  or  Maryland 
waa'ihe  first  in  this  career  of  religious  knowledge  and  free- 
dom. It  is  a  question,  which  has  been  zealously  discussed, 
and  1  leave  it  for  those  who  take  an  interest  in  such  inrestiga- 
tions.  I  claim  for  our  common  country  the  renown  which  is. 
due  to  the  recognition  of  this  great  principle,  as  we  all  claim 
to  be  the  countrymen  of  Washington,  though  his  natal  spot 
was  in  Virginia. 

The  acute  metaphysician  Locke  was  practically  connected 
with  the  early  political  institutions  of  the  United  States.  He 
was  called  upon  by  the  proprietors  of  South  Carolina- to  pre- 
pare a  frame  of  government  for  that  colony,  and  he  furnished 
one,  which,  in  its  utter  failure,  presents  an  instructive  lesson 
to  all,  who  are  disposed  to  substitute  their  own  crude  notions 
for  that  experience,  which  ought  to  guide  us  in  the  establish- 
ment of  fundamental  principles.  His  cumbrous  system,  with 
its  palatines,  its  landgraves,  its  caciques,  its  baronies,  its 
minute  and  vexatious  regulations,  and  its  centennial  annihila- 
tion of  all  laws  was  declared  to  be  perpetual.  It  lingered 
along,  reprobated  by  the  people,  to  whom  it  gave  neither 
peace,  security,  nor  prosperity,  and,  at  the  end  of  twenty-five 
years,  it  sunk  under  the  weight  of  opinion;  a  just  rebuke  to 
that  presumption,  which  undertakes  to  prescribe  a  constitution 
for  a  distant  country,  whose  condition,  character,  and  wants, 
can  only  be  known  by  intimate  personal  acquaintance. 

The  exertions  and  sacrifices  of  the  colonists,  in  aid  of  the 
hostile  operations  of  the  British  against  the  French  posses- 
sions upon  the  North  American  continent,  are,  perhaps,  bet- 
ter known  than  any  other  portions  of  our  ante-revolutionary 
history.  During  these  wars,  their  contributions  of  men  and 
means  were  stupendous,  when  their  population  and  resources 
are  fairly  examined.  And  the  successful  expedition  to  Louis- 
burg,  fitted  out  by  the  Eastern  colonies,  and  which  terminated 
in  the  redaction  of  that  important  and  strongly -fortified  place, 
is  among  the  most  striking  and  romantic  adventures  in  the 
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wars  of  modern  limes.  And  this  spirit  was  displayed  a 
Crown  Point,  at  Ticonderoga,  at  Montreal,  at  the  Havana 
and  wherever  this  then  loyal  people  was  called  to  rally  rounc 
the  banner  of  Saint  George. 

.  This  was  the  course  of  events,  which,  co-operating  with 
the  moral  in/lnences  that  belonged  to  the  time  and  country, 
formed  the  character  of  our  mcestors.  These  spirit-stirring 
scenes  acted  in  harmonious  concert  with  those  strong  qualities 
which  in  England  overturned  the  monarchy,  and  which  event- 
ually  sought  refuge  beyond  the  Alianlic;  and  with  those 
principles  of  freedom,  fiuits  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  institutions, 
that  were  cherished  in  every  hamlet,  from  the  St.  John's  to 
the  St.  Mary's. 

One  impressive  relieclion  forces  itself  upon  us,  in  connexion 
with  the  dose  of  this  act  in  the  great  drama  of  American  his- 
tory. We  are  forcibly  reminded  by  it  of  the  strange  mutabil- 
ity of  human  affairs,  and  of  the  vanity  of  human  expectations. 
The  conquestof  Canada  was  the  theme  of  universal  congratula- 
tion in  this  country  and  in  England.  That  region  was  bought 
with  a  great  price,  and  it  was  supposed,  that  a  long  course  of 
intimate  and  mutually  beneficial  connexion  was  now  open  to 
the  parant  nation  and  her  colonies,  no  longer  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  French  power  and  machinations.  And  yet  this 
very  success,  splendid  as  it  was,  certainly  accelerated  those 
events,  which  ended  in  the  disruption  of  tlie  two  conntries. 
Had  the  Canadas  continued  under  French  dominion,  it  is 
possible  that  our  Independence  might  have  been  postponed 
lor  a  long,  if  not  for  an  indefinite,  period,  and  it  is  probable, 
that  It  would  not  have  been  achieved  till  long  after  the  era 
of  its  actual  establishment.  External  pressure  would  have 
operated  to  prevent  internal  dissensions.  And  the  constantly 
impending  position  of  the  French  and  Indians,  would  not 
only  have  rendered  British  proteclion  more  valuable,  but 
would  have  kept  up  that  excitement,  which  seems  part  of  our 
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social  system,  and  which  soon  dispiayed  ilselt  in  polilical  dis- 
cussions  and  political  claims. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  most  interesting  portion  ol  our 
whole  social  existence  as  communities— to  that   bright  era, 
when  human  rights  were  investigated  and  practically  assert- 
ed with  an  acuteness  of  intellect,  a  power  of  knowledge,  and 
a  firmness  of  purpose,  neTcr  before  exhibited  to  the  world. 
This  was  no  time  of  abstract  speculation.     There  were  then 
no  daj-dream.  of  metaphysical  philosophers.     Claims  wore 
asserted  b,  the  imperial  legislature,  which,  had  they  been 
submitted  to,  would  soon  have  led  to  the  prostration  of  that 
goodly  fabric  of  freedom,  which  had  been  reared  by  all  the 
sacrifices,  that  present  themselves  in  such  bold  relief,  when 
,ve  look  back  upon  the   pictures  of  the  past.      Then  were 
formed  the  eharactets  of  those  eminent  men,  who  stood  for- 
ward to  guide  the  public  councils,  and  to  conduct,  at  the  great 
ttibonal  of  public  opinion,  the  cause  of  human  rights.     The 
fust  promulgation  of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Government,  to  interfere  with  the  internal  political  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  was  the  signal  of  universal  discontent. 
And  as  the  project  approached  its  maturity,  so  did  the  public 
feeling  approach  its  crisis.     Some  vacillation  was  manifested 
bv  the  English  cabinet   during   these   ptoceedmgs.      Occa- 
sional gleams  of  sunshine  appeared  through  the  clouds  that 
covered  the  heavens-occasional  glimpses  of  returning  sense  ; 
but  the  scheme  went  on.      The  obnoxious  taxes  were  un- 
posed,  and  the  tea  ships  were  sent  out,  practically  to  enforce 
its  collection.      The  result  is  matter  of  history.      Like  the 
sentence  of  the  Swiss  patriot,  this  decisive  measure  brought 
all  discussion  to  a  close,  and  united  the  whole  country  m  a 
fixed    determination  to  maintain   their    freedom.      As  these 
measures  proceeded,  the  whole  science  of  politics,  .n  its  most 
extended  signification,  was  freely  debated  in  public  and  pri- 
vate assemblages,  and  discussed  through  the  medtom  of  the 
press.     There  were  here  few  of  those  prejudices,  which  else- 
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wliere  are  ingrafted  by  habit  upon  the  intellect,  and  which 
assume  the  aspect  of  established  principles.  Our  forefathers 
had  always  been  free,  and  in  some  parts  of  our  country, 
on  their  tirat  arrival,  they  formed  small  democracies,  where 
every  man  exercised  a  portion  of  the  supreme  power.  As 
they  increased  in  numbers,  and  extended  in  space,  this  form 
of  administration  became  impracticable,  and  it  was  so  far 
modified,  as  to  permit  the  most  important  functions  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  representatives  of  the  sovereign  constituents. 
But,  still,  in  all  essential  features,  these  early  communities 
were  as  free  from  restrictions,  as  any  political  associations, 
that  have  existed  in  peace  and  prosperity. 

Seed  sown  upon  such  a  soil  could  not  but  vegetate.  And 
(his  did  so,  as  luxuriantly  and  rapidly  as  the  quickest  plant  that 
springs  into  life  in  the  brighest  island  of  the  ocean.  Many 
a  fervid  mind  was  at  work  upon  the  foundations  of  society. 
Many  a  received  dogma  was  swept  away  with  contempt.  It 
is  not  a  little  curious  to  compare  the  advance  of  society  in 
some  of  the  most  important  elements  of  human  knowledge,  at 
different  stages  of  its  existence.  It  will  be  found,  that  some- 
times centuries  roll  away,  while  certain  great  departments  of 
science  are  stationary,  if  not  retrogressive.  At  other  times, 
these  are  pushed  forward  with  wonderful  rapidity,  like  the 
spring,  that  has  long  been  coiled  and  is  suddenly  unbent. 
Who  can  point  out  a  single  advance  in  the  most  important  of 
mere  human  institutions,  that  of  governing  society,  during  cen- 
turies of  the  most  enlightened  period  of  antiquity  ?  Wherein 
was  the  theology  of  the  Roman  empire  better  than  the  reli- 
gious fables  of  Greece,  or  their  prototypes,  nourished  under  the 
shade  of  the  pyramids  ?  In  the  philosophy  of  the  intellect, 
who  was  ever  made  wiser  by  the  metaphysics  of  Aristotle  ? 
And  who  does  not  know,  that  his  syslem  of  dialectics  ruled 
the  world  of  mind,  from  his  own  era  down  to  the  very  dawn 
of  our  day  ? — ruled  it  with  absolute  sway,  affecting  not  only 
to  teach  the  way  to  knowledge,  but  to  contain  within  itself 
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the  very  cycle  of  all  that  was  known,  or  could  be  known. 
Studying  nature  in  the  closet,  instead  of  walking  abroad  and 
surveying  her  works;  not  proceeding  by  induction,  and  de- 
ducing general  laws  from  the  operations  of  the  world,  but 
rashly  advancing  theories,  and  then  boldly  promulgating 
them,  as  the  laws  impressed  by  the  Creator  upon  universal 
matter. 

The  principles,  asserted  during  the  discussions  that  took 
place  upon  the  alleged  supremacy  of  the  British  legislature, 
were  broadly  and  deeply  laid.  Their  consequences  were  not 
confined  to  this  country.  They  were  borne  over  the  Atlan- 
tic, carrying  back  a  portion  of  the  debt,  which  we  owed  to  the 
old  world,  for  all  we  had  received  from  it.  Many  a  barrier, 
which  time  and  power  had  erected,  and  behind  which  false 
institutions  had  intrenched  themselves  among  the  nations  of 
the  world,  has  fallen  before  the  sound  that  has  gone  forth 
from  our  own  land,  as  the  ramparts  of  the  city,  which  com- 
manded the  entrance  into  Palestine,  fell  before  the  feai-ful 
blast,  that  was  blown  by  the  order  of  the  Jewish  leader.  This 
warning  voice  has  been  heard  and  heeded  throughout  our  own 
vast  hemisphere,  and  has  called  upon  the  descendants  of  the 
invaders  and  the  invaded,  to  rouse  themselves  from  their  in- 
cubus, and  to  pronounce  the  doom  of  tyranny  and  their  own 
emancipation.  France  hoard  it,  and  burst  the  bonds  of  licen- 
tious oppression  with  an  energy,  which  awed  the  world.  And 
if  she  has  not  reaped  the  full  harvest  of  her  exertions,  she  has 
at  least  renovated  her  social  system,  and  struck  down  many 
parasitical  plants,  which,  in  the  hot-bed  of  corruption,  barf 
started  into  being,  and  were  feeding  upon  the  very  means  of 
her  existence.  The  resonance  has  spread  over  Europe,  warn- 
ing its  governments,  that  the  day  of  accountability  is  ap- 
proaching, and  proclaiming  that  the  happiness  of  the  people  is 
the  great  object  of  political  associations.  And  the  crescent 
has  waned  before  it,  and  has  gone  down  upon  the  land  of 
Themistocles  and  Miltiades.     Even  Greece  is  reviving,  and 
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it"  her  people  cannot  rival  tlie  fame  oi'their  aiicetloiH,  tliey 
may  yet  become  prosperous  and  contented.  The  successor 
of  Mahomet  has  caught  the  inspiiafion,  and  the  shores  of  the 
Bosphorus,  the  scenes  of  early  civilization,  and  of  many  a 
deed  of  renown,  are  emerging  into  light;  and  the  echo  is  as- 
cending the  Nile,  and  perhaps  may  he  hoard,  ere  long,  among 
the  ruins  of  Thebes,  awakening  the  silence  of  centuries, 
and  rousing  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  and  Ptolemies  to  a 
sense  of  its  past  glory  and  its  present  degradation. 

This  interval  of  oui  political  existence  was  the  school 
of  Washington,  and  Franklin,  and  Jefferson,  and  Adams ; 
and  of  the  other  able  and  virtuous  men,  who  were  raised 
up  by  Providence  for  the  work  they  had  to  do.  Here  their 
faculties  were  invigorated,  and  their  knowledge  extended, 
by  the  severe  discipline  they  underwent.  All  the  incidents 
of  this  period  are  interesting  and  instructive,  and  every  relic, 
which  yet  remains  of  it,  should  be  preserved  with  jealous 
affection.  There  must  be  many  a  precious  document  mould- 
ering in  the  cabinets  of  the  descendants  of  these  mighty  and 
master  spirits.  Let  me  invite  their  production  as  tributes  to 
departed  worth,  as  incentives  to  living  virtue,  and  as  lessons 
to  us,  and  to  those,  who  arc  to  follow  us  in  this  land  of  their 
affection.  These  troublous  times,  however,  Were  succeeded 
by  a  still  more  perilous  period.  Deliberation,  and  discussion, 
and  remonstrance,  were  suddenly  abandoned,  and  the  mus- 
ketry  at  Lexington  announced  that  the  arbitrament  of  reason 
had  yielded  to  the  ultimate  argument  of  nations. 

And  thus  commenced  our  revolutionary  career— that  stage 
in  our  national  existence,  which  was  marked  by  as  desperate 
a  struggle  as  any  people  ever  encountered  and  survived.  Its 
incidents,  its  alternations'  of  hope  and  despair,  its  exertions, 
its  long  duration  and  its  final  triumph,  why  advert  to  these  ^ 
Are  they  not  written  in  burning  characters  upon  the  mind  and 
memory  of  every  American.'  New  facts  maybe  disclosed, 
and  many  of  those,  which  have  been  recorded,  may  be  correct- 
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ed  ;  traits  of  character,  not  heretofore  recognised,  may  be 
developed  ;  motives  may  be  impugned  or  justified  ;  but  the 
great  leading  events  of  this  contest  are  before  the  world,  and 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  misapprehension. 

The  peace,  bought  by  these  sacrifices,  was  succeeded  by  the 
period  of  the  confederation.  The  articles  of  union  were,  indeed, 
in  force  during  the  war,  but  their  final  adoption  did  not  take 
place,  till  it  had  been  sixyears  in  progress.  And  it  is  evident, 
that  it  was  the  external  pressure,  and  not  any  principle  of  co- 
hesion in  this  instrument,  which  united  the  States  in  the  great 
work  of  defence.  When  this  pressure  was  removed,  the 
articles  of  confederation  became  the  only  ligament  of  connex- 
ion, and  their  inefiiciency  soon  displayed  itself.  The  seven 
years  embraced  in  this  period  are  a  monument,  as  sacred  to 
our  country,  as  was  the  memory  of  the  pillars  of  fire  and  of 
cloud,  to  the  people  of  God,  which  guided  them  in  their  mi- 
raculous journey  from  their  exodus  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  to 
their  entrance  into  the  land  of  Canaan.  The  exertions  of  the 
war  were  succeeded  by  lassitude.  The  ordinary  business  of 
life  had  been  suspended,  and  its  occupations  destroyed. 
There  was  no  commerce,  external  nor  internal.  The  currency 
had  been  wholly  deranged  by  the  issues  of  paper,  resting  on 
no  solid  basis,  and  which  sunk  by  its  own  weight,  till  it  be- 
came entirely  valueless.  As  this  was  a  legal-tender,  property 
changed  possession,  too  often  without  any  just  consider- 
ation. Great  distress  was  induced  by  these  circumstances, 
and  the  aHairs  of  life  were  every  where  deranged.  There 
was  nothing  abroad  to  compensate  for  distress  and  inefficiency 
at  home.  Our  credit  was  annihilated,  and  foreign  nations 
were  unwilling  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  us,  because 
the  Government  was  unable  to  fulfil  its  engagements.  '  The 
friends  of  liberty  throughout  the  world  looked  on  with  regret, 
fearing  the  entire  failure  of  the  great  experiment,  which  had 
been  committed  to  us.  And  patriots  at  home,  who  had  never 
despaired  in  the  darkest  day  of  the  war,  now  confessed  their 
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apprehensions,  and  doubted  the  end  of  their  own  work.  All 
accounts,  both  documentary  and  traditionary,  concur  in  de- 
picting, in  the  gloomiest  colors,  the  state  of  the  public  pros- 
pects and  of  the  public  feelings,  and  (he  individual  distress, 
which  pervaded  the  whole  country.  But  there  is  one  re- 
deeming trait  in  all  this  gloomy  retrospect,  one  distinctive 
marlc  of  character,  too  honorable  to  be  overlooked.  The  in- 
stitutions of  society  still  went  on,  and  with  one  local  and  incon- 
siderable exception,  uninterruptedly.  The  General  Govern- 
ment was,  in  fact,  expiring  and  the  State  Governments  were 
relaxed  and  powerless.  They  were  without  revenue  or  I'e- 
sources,  or  strength.  Such  a  state  of  things,  in  any  other 
country,  would  have  rent  society  to  its  foundation.  Jt  would 
have  dissolved  into  its  constituent  principles;  and  if  these 
were  ever  to  be  re-combined,  the  process  would  not  have 
been  owing  to  any  natural  affinity,  but  to  another  agent,  to 
that  military  despotism,  which,  as  it  is  the  last  curse  of  de- 
graded nations,  so  is  it  the  first  step  in  their  regeneration. 
But  there  were  causes  in  operation  here,  which  saved  us 
from  this  calamity.  The  machine  of  authority  went  on  by  its 
own  momentum,  like  some  piece  of  mechanism,  whose 
principle  of  motion  is  suspended  or  destroyed,  but  which  still 
pursues  its  movement  from  the  impulse  it  has  acquired,  and 
goes  on,  declining  indeed,  and  with  less  and  less  force,  but 
still  performing  its  functions.  And  here  were  seen  the  effects 
of  moral  habits,  and  of  principles  early  taught  and  ingrafted 
upon  the  frame  of  society.  Life,  liberty,  and  property  were 
protected,  and  public  opinion  took  the  place  of  organized 
authority;  and  society  was  preserved  from  convulsion,  till 
the  general  sense  of  the  country  reinvigorated  the  State  Gov- 
ernments, and  with  one  voice  demanded  an  amendment  of 
the  articles  of  confederation.  The  measures,  taken  to  give 
effect  to  this  expressed  will,  ended  Jn  the  formation  of  the 
present  constitution. 
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In  looking  back  upon  these  stages  of  political  existence, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  be  sttuck  with  admiration,  at  that  wis- 
dom, which  has  conducted  us,  by  these  progressive  steps,  from 
infancy  to  maturity;  from  a  small  band  to  a  great  people. 
Why,  in  the  dispensation  of  Providence,  this  great  continent 
was  so  long  shut  out  from  the  knowledge  of  that  portion  of 
the  world,  best  prepared  by  its  state  of  improvement  to  re- 
claim and  subdue  it,  and  to  people  it  with  intelligent  beings, 
capable  of  assuming  that  rank  in  the  scale  of  creation,  which 
it  is  given  to  man  to  reach,  it  were  as  presumptuous  to  in- 
quire, as  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell.  It  must  be  loft 
among  those  mysteries,  which,  if  tbey  are  ever  revealed  to 
us,  will  be  revealed  in  another  state  of  existence.  When, 
however,  the  lime  had  come  for  the  ocean  to  give  up  its 
mighty  secret,  and  to  make  known  the  fertile  regions  beyond 
its  waves,  then  commenced  the  operations  of  those  secondary 
causes,  by  which  the  great  designs  of  Omniscience  are  carried 
into  effect.  A  new  world  was  to  be  peopled.  Immense 
regions  were  to  be  laid  open  and  cultivated.  The  feeble 
race,  roaming  over  them,  as  improvident  and  almost  as  ig- 
norant as  the  animals,  their  co-tenants  of  the  forests,  which 
ministered  to  their  wants,  were  to  give  place  to  another  gen- 
eration with  higher  powers,  and  a  far  nobler  destiny,  it 
may  he,  that  the  red  man  had  been  tried,  and  found  wanting; 
that,  in  the  course  of  migration,  from  the  cradle  of  mankind 
in  the  fertile  plains  of  Asia,  he  had  been  conducted  to  this 
other  world,  with  the  same  means  of  meliorating  his  condi- 
tion, and  of  advancing  in  the  great  career  of  improvement, 
which  had  been  given  to  the  kindred  stock  he  left  behind ; 
and  having  failed  in  the  execution  of  this  trust,  that  he  had 
been  given  over  to  the  consequences.  However  this  may 
have  been,  small  settlements  were  necessary  upon  different 
parts  of  the  coast,  that  the  process  of  cultivation  and  increase 
might  go  on  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  Such 
settlements  were  planted.     And  that  these  might  enjoy  the 
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benefits  of  the  necessary  government,  to  preserve  internal 
tranquillity,  and  to  repel  external  aggression,  different  com- 
munities were  requisite,  with  separate  powers,  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times  forbade  distant  communication.  Lo- 
cal governments  were  thus  formed ;  the  germs  of  future  colo- 
nies and  states.  Without  the  protection  of  another  and  pow- 
erful nation,  these  infant  establishments  would  have  fallen 
before  the  original  possessor  of  the  forest,  and  the  ally  he 
found  upon  the  St.  Lawrence.  This,  too,  was  provided ; 
and  thus  we  have  all  the  means  of  future  growth  and  power. 
These  communities  were  small,  enterprising,  and  industri- 
ous ;  and  they  brought  with  them  all  the  knowledge  of  their 
times,  and  the  principles  of  rational  freedom.  Their  political 
operations  invigorated  their  faculties,  and  still  led  them  on- 
ward in  the  career  of  advancement.  By-and-by,  they  be- 
came numerous  and  powerful;  and  higher  destinies  opeticd 
before  them.  A  new  chapter  began  in  their  history ;  and 
they  were  called  upon  to  test  their  knowledge,  and  to  ex- 
plore the  duties  and  obligations  of  political  associations ;  to 
examine  with  jealous  scrutiny  their  own  rights,' and  the  cor- 
relative obligations  of  the  parent  government — ^in  a  word, 
to  investigate  all  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  and  to  com- 
prehend the  whole  science  of  politics.  But  this  knowledge, 
acquired*  by  more  than  a  century  of  practical  freedom,  and 
invigorated  by  fifteen  years  of  public  discussion,  was  useless, 
unless  these  independent  communities  could  bo  united  to- 
gether, and  enabled  by  this  union  to  assert  and  maintain  their 
rights.  But  they  had  all  the  seeds  of  segregation,  which, 
from  the  nature  of  man,  belong  to  distinct  associations,  and 
they  could  only  be  brought  together  by  some  common  force 
pressing  upon  them.  This  force  was  applied,  and  they  were 
taught  that  union  gives  strength ;  and  that  though  separated 
for  all  the  piu-poses  of  internal  administration,  they  must  be 
joined  for  the  great  objects  of  foreign  intercourse.  And  they 
had  yet  another  lesson  to  learn :  that  their  general  association 
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must  possess  sufficient  strength,  or  it  would  fail  thein  in  the 
hour  of  need.  This  lesson  they  learned  during  seven  years' 
experience— during  seven  years  of  inefficient  existence, 
which  conducted  them  to  the  very  brink  of  that  gulf,  in 
which  the  hopes  of  so  many  republics  have  perished.  And 
thus  they  reached  the  dawn  of  that  day,  which  opened  upon 
them  with  such  bright  prospects.  They  had  not  only  re- 
ceived the  priceless  gift  of  a  free  and  equal  government,  but 
by  a  peculiar  course  of  events — may  we  not  say,  by  the  pe- 
culiar dispensation  of  Providence,  they  had  not  only  received 
it  with  all  the  moral  means  necessary  to  its  preservation,  but 
in  a  new  form,  adapted  to  their  peculiar  condition,  and  suited 
to  avoid  the  evils,  which  have  elsewhere,  and  in  other  times, 
overturned  republican  governments.  This  principle  of  fed- 
eration was  about  to  be  tried  and  the  great  experiment  was 
committed  to  this  people  under  these  imposing  circumstances. 
But  I  have  reached  the  boundaries  of  our  association.  I 
am  approaching  a  debatable  land,  into  which  I  must  not 
enter.  Our  province  is  the  past,  not  the  present  nor  the  fu- 
ture. The  past,  which  offers  its  rich  stores  of  experience, 
and  not  the  present,  which  applies  them,  or  the  future,  which 
they  shadow  forth.  How  wonderful  are  the  destinies  com- 
mitted to  that  future !  How  vast  are  our  own  interests,  which 
are  involved  in  it!  That  Providence,  before  whom  time 
stands  stiil,  has  guarded  and  guided  us  in  our  infancy.  Let 
us  hope  that  He  will  protect  us  in  our  matuiity,  till,  in  his 
own  good  season,  his  designs  shall  have  been  consummated, 
and  our  fate  furnish  another  lesson,  to  be  studied  in  after 
ages,  by  those,  who  may  seek  instruction  from  the  records  of 
human  virtues  and  human  errors. 
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(By  the  (President  of  the   United  States. 
A.  PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas,  A  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  was  duly  approved 
on  the  13th  day  of  March  last,  which  resolution  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representar 
tives'of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, that  it  be  and  is  hereby  recommended  by  the>  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  people  of  the  sev- 
eral States  that  they  assemble  in  their  several  counties  or 
towns  on  the  approaching  centennial  anniversary  of  our  na- 
tional independence,  and  that  they  cause  to  have  delivered 
on  such  day  an  historical  sketch  of  said  county  or  town  from 
its  formation,  and  that  a  copy  of  said  sketch  may  be  filed,  in 
print  or  manuscript,  in  the  clerk's  ofBce  of  said  county,  and 
an  additional  copy  in  print  or  manuscript  be  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  librarian  of  Congress,  to  the  intent  tliat  a  com- 
plete record  may  thus  be  obtained  of  the  progi'ess  of  our  in- 
stitutions during  the  first  centennial  of  their  existence" ; 
and 

Whereas,  It  is  deemed  proper  that  such  recommendation 
be  brought  to  the  notice  and  knowledge  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States, 

Now,   thijrefore,  I,  Ulysses  S.   Grant,   President  of  the 
United  States,  do  hereby  declare  and  make  known  the  same, 
in  the  hope  that  the  object  of  such   resolution  may  meet  the 
approval  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  that  proper 
steps  may  be  taken  to  carry  the  same  into  effect. 
Given  under  ray  hand,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the  25th 
day  of  May,  in  the  year  of^  our  Lord  1876,  and  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States  the  one  hundredth. 
By  the  President,  U.  S.  GRANT. 

Hamilton  Fish,  Secretary  of  State. 
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EXECUTIVE  (DE(PJ(RTMEJ^r, 

^Providm^ce,  ^pril  2yth,  i8y6. 

To  the  RonorahU  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Newport, 
GENiXEftlEN: 

I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  enclose  a  duly  certified 
copy  of  a  Resolution  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  at  its 
recent  Session,  requesting  me  to  invite  the  people  of  the  sev- 
eral towns  and  cities  of  the  State,  to  assemble  in  their  several 
localities  on  the  approaching  Centennial  Anniversary  of  our 
National  Independence,  and  cause  to  have  delivered  on 
such  day  an  historical  sketch  of  said  town  or  city  from  its 
formation. 

By  pursuing  the  course  suggested  by  the  General 
Assembly,  the  people  of  the  State  will  derive  an  amount  of 
information  which  will  be  invaluable  to  the  present  genera- 
tion, as  showing  the  wonderful  progress  of  the  several  towns 
and  cities  since  their  formation. 

It  will  also  be  of  great  value  to  future  generations 
when  the  materials  for  such  sketches  now  accessible  will 
have  been  lost  or  destroyed  by  accident,  or  become  more  or 
less  effaced  and  illegible  from  time. 

Therefore  in  pursuance  of  the  request  of  the  General 
Assembly  I  respectfully  and  earnestly,'  tlirough  you,  invite 
the  people  of  your  city  to  carry  out  the  contemplated  cele- 
bration on  the  4th  day  of  July  next. 

HENRY  LIPPITT,   aovernor. 
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In  General  Assembly,  January  Session,  A.  D.  1876. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION 


CELEBRATION  OF  THE  CENTENpi 

IJ^  THE  SE  VEfRAL  CITIES  JJI1)  TO  WMS. 


Resolved,  The  House  of  Representatives  concurring  there- 
in, that  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
National  Coi^ress,  the  Governor  be  requested  to  invite  the 

Eeople  of  the  several  cities  and  towns  of  the  State,  to  assem- 
le  in  their  several  localities  on  the  approaching  Centennial 
Anniversary  of  our  National  Independence,  and  cause  to 
have  delivered  on  that  day  an  historieal  sketch  of  said  town 
or  city  from  its  fonnation,  and  to  have  one  copy  of  said 
sketch,  in  print  or  in  manuscript,  filed  in  the  clerk's  office  of 
said  town  or  city,  one  copy  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  one  copy  in  the  office  of  the  librarian  of  Congre^, 
to  the  intent  that  a  complete  record  may  thus  be  obtained  of 
the  progress  of  our  institutions  during  the  First  Centennial  of 
their  existence ;  and  that  the  Governor  be  requested  to  com- 
municate the  invitation  forthwith  to  the  several  town  and 
city  councils  in  the  State. 

I  certify  the  foregoing  to  be  a  true  copy  of  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  aforesaid, 
on  the  20th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  UIQ. 

I 1  Witness  my  hand  and  Seal  of  the  State, 

( ™1  this  27th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1876. 

JOSHUA  M.  ADDEMAN, 

Secretary  of  State. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  CITY  CLEfRK. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  special  committee  appointed  on  the 
communication  of  His  Excellency,  Governor  Lippitt,  Aldei^ 
man  J.  B,  Brown  was  authorized  to  procure  some  suitable 
person  to  deliver  a  historical  discouree  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1876.  He  subsec[uently  reported  that  the  Hon.  William  P. 
Sheffield  had  consented  to  deliver  the  said  < 


At  a  meeting  of  the  CouneiJ  held  June  7,  1876,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  passed : 

Resolved,  That  the  sum  of  $2,500  be,  and  the  same  is  here- 
by appropriated  for  the  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July, 
1876,  and  that  Aldermen  J.  C.  Stoddard,  Geoi^e  Denniston, 
Jr.,  and  Councilmen  Weaver,  Bull  and  Cottrell  be  and  are 
hereby  appointed  a  committee  to  make  all  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  the  same. 
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OKDEE  OF  EXERCISES 


^^tm   "^oiis^   0ew|0rl, 


COMUEtTCIlIS  AT  11  O'CLOCK  A,  K. 


I.     MUSIC,  -  .  -  -  llY  THB  BANJJ. 

II.  'fEAYER,  -  Jiy  REV.  A.  G.  MEECKK,  E 

ni.    MUSIC,  .  .  .  ,  BY  TME  BA 

IV.    READING  OF  DECLAKATIOX  OF 

INDEPENDENCE,  By  HOM.  HENBYBEDLOW.Mayor. 

V.   MUSIC,  -  -  -         -         By  thu  band. 

VI.    ORATION,  -  BY  Hon.  Wm.  P.  SHF.f-fiE 

VII.      MUSIC,  -  -  -  -  liY  THE  BA 

BENEDlCTIO!f. 
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RESOLUTION  OF  THANKS 

HON,  WILLIAM  P,  SHEFFIELD, 

EO'Ii  HIS  HISTOiKICJL  miSCOWRSE ; 

Together  with  a  Resolution  ordering  the  sanie  I'l-iuted. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  City  Council  held  Jnly  6,  1876,  the 
following  resolutions  were  r 


Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  City  Council  be  and  the 
same  are  hereby  extended  to  Hon.  WiUiara  P.  Sheffield  for 
the  Historical  Discourse  delivered  July  4th,  instant ;  and 


,  That  Mr.  ShefSeld  be  rec[uested  to  furnish  a 
copy  of  the  same  for  publication ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  Alderman  Brown  and  Councilmen  Bidl 
and  Cranston,  be  authorized  to  cause  two  thousand  copies 
of  said  discourse  to  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  and  have 
one  copy  of  the  sketch  filed  in  the  City  Clerk's  office  in  this 
city ;  one  copy,  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
Providence ;  one  copy  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress m  Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  other  copies  for  the  use 
of  the  City  Council. 
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PRAYER, 

BY  THE  REV.  A.  G.  MERCER. 


O  Thou  Eternal  God  to  whom  a  tliousand  years  are  but 
as  one  day,  we,  the  creaturea  of  a  moment,  at  the  end  of  the 
hundred  years  of  our  nation's  life,  in  humility  and  adoration 
bow  down  before  Thee. 

Permit  us  to  apeak  with  Thee  this  day  as  a  man  speaks 
with  his  friend. 

Thou  hast  created  us  a  nation  here  far  in  the  west  of  the 
world,  that  we  might  lead  in  the  great  experiment  of  forming 
a  new  hemisphere.  Thou  bast  created  us  of  the  best  blood 
of  the  world,  and  given  us  the  best  traditions,  the  Bible  and 
all  the  acquisitions  of  liberty  and  of  social  wisdom.  Our 
fathers  began  the  career  Thou  didst  open,  consecrating  it 
with  their  sacriiiceB.  We  became  free  States — and  guided  as 
we  think  i)y  Thy  spirit,  made  and  established  an  American 
constitution  of  liberty  and  public  order,  giving  to  the  earth 
the  promise  of  better  eras.  Thou  gavest  us  this  grand  allot- 
ment of  earth  and  sky  as  our  home — this  soil,  this  climate, 
these  rivers  and  mountains  and.  wide  skirted  plains,  and  said, 
"subdue  and  possess."  And  now  at  the  end  of  a  hundred 
years,  by  energy,  by  art,  we  have  subdued  and  possess,  and 
hold  the  continent  from  sea  to  sea. 

And  here  to-day  we  present  before  Thee  this  continent 
and  all  its  riches ;  this  vast  population  with  all  its  power  and 
virtues;  this  new  democratic  world  dedicated  to  ]nan;  we 
present  it  all  before  Thee — ^thy  gift,  with  thanksgiving  and 
praise  and  the  voice  of  melody!  So  far  as  we  have  done 
well — and  in  many  things  have  we  not  done  well,  O  Lord  ? 
so  far,  accept  it  graciously,  and  may  the  whole  people  humbly 
glad  hear  thy  voice,  to-day,  saying  "Well  done  good  and 
faithfid.  servant." 
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But,  O  Lord  God,  we  havesinned — not  so  much  this  people 
as  those  of  us  who  are  the  natural  leaders  of  the  people — and 
to-day,  after  a  hundred  years,  after  all  our  gains  of  power  and 
riches,  we  must  take  to  ourselves  shame  and  say,  that  among 
all  our  gains  we  hare  not  gained — surely  not  as  we  ought — 
in  character  and  in  public  heart;  we  have  grasped  for  self, 
and  neglected  the  common  weal,  and  even  our  good  men  are 
not  always  good  citizens.  We  deplore  our  unenlightened 
and  prejudiced  suffrage ;  we  deplore  the  folly  of  the  citizen 
and  the  incompetence  of  the  ruler;  we  deplore  our  conceit 
and  irreverance,  that  we  do  not  know  what  to  look  up  to ; 
that  our  best  men  are  not  our  highest  men.  We  deplore  the 
sinking  standard  of  common  honesty  and  of  public  and  pri- 
vate honor. 

But  O,  where  we  have  done  ill — and  have  we  not  done 
very  ill  ?  surely  we  are,  still  thy  people,  and  wilt  Thou  not 
pardon  us  and  correct  us  in  thy  mercy,  and  fill  our  lives  with 
patriotic  energy,  that  henceforth  we  may  be  faithful  work- 
men of  the  State  ? 

Take  away,  0  Lord,  if  Thou  wilt,  all  this  Centennial 
glory — take  it  all  from  us,  but  give  us  in  its  place,  abundance 
of -public  honor,  the  "Righteousness  that  exalteth  a  Nation," 
and  so,  out  of  darkness,  make  this  people  into  a  pillar  of  fire, 
leading  forward  toward  the  land  of  Promise  and  Hope. 

O,  divine  Father!  in  profoirnd  humilty,  in  unbounded 
gratitude  we  offer  this  our  service  of  Solemn  Thanksgiving 
and  Prayer  in  the  name  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ  otir  Lord. 

Ambn. 
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The  Puritans  and  tlie  Cavaliers,  the  Independents  and 
the  Episcopalians,  agreed  that  God  was  to  he  worshiped ; 
they  differed  only  as  to  the  form  of  worship,  and  this  differ- 
ence was  the  primary  cause  of  the  settling  of  the  New 
England  colonies  by  British  subjects.  True  the  spirit  of 
adventure,  and  the  advantages  of  trade,  contributed  to  this 
end,  but  the  controlling  influence  operating  upon  most  of  the 
Puritan  emigrants,  was  the  desire  to  worship  God  m  accord- 
ance with  their  convictions  of  duty. 

The  Puritans  were  agreed  in  opposing  the  Established 
Church,  but  they  had  not  stopped  to  consider  if  they  were 
agreed  upon  the  grounds  of  their  opposition.  Some  were 
opposed  to  the  coiTuptions  of  the  Church,  and  were  in  favor 
of  purifying  it,  and  despaired  of  accomplishing  their  purpose 
but  by  a  revolution  in  existing  systems  and  establishing 
others,  which  should  be  more  exacting  in  their  demands, 
requiring  a  more  fervent  piety,  and  a  greater  self-denial ; 
while  others  objected  that  the  hierarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment practiced  in  the  Established  Church,  was  not  calculated 
either  t^>  advance  Christianity,  or  to  open  the  largest  field  for 
usefulness  to  the  members  of  the  church. 

When  the  separation  from  "the  mother  church"  was 
complete,  and  when  the  Puritans  were  establishing  a  church 
in  America,  upon  which  they  were  to  rear  a  commonwealth, 
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while  their  minds  were  highly  excited  upon  religious  topics, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  differences  of  opinion  upon  church 
polity  should  arise  among  them,  nor  is  the  occasion  for 
sui-priae  diminished  when  we  reflect  that  the  only  road  open, 
which  was  apparent  to  them,  for  the  gratification  of  ambition, 
was  through  the  church. 

"What  was  thus  natural,  and  to  be  expected,  arose  in  the 
Puritan  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay ;  for  they  came  to  Amer- 
ica to  foiind  a  church,  and  a  commonwealth  based  upon  the 
church.  This  done,  the  majority  of  them  claimed  the  church 
and  the  commonwealth  which  they  had  founded  in  their 
exile,  to  be  theirs, — theirs  to  control,  — theirs  to  enjoy.  A 
few  of  their  number  with  no  higher  purpose,  but  with  broad- 
er conceptions  of  human  lights,  a  firmer  trust  in  the  capacity 
of  the  masses  of  men,  and  a  higher  ideal  of  duty  to  God, 
ventured  the  opinion  that  the  ehiuch  was  the  church,  not  of 
the  Puritans,  but  of  Jesus  Christ,  its  founder  and  head,  and 
that  the  commonwealth  was  the  King's  commonwealth, 
under  whose  license  it  existed ;  and  that  the  Puritans  had 
no  right  to  exclude  the  humble  followers  of  the  Saviour  of 
mankind  from  His  church,  or  the  King's  loyal  subjects  from 
a  place  in  his  commonwealth.  The  majority  prevailed,  and 
compelled  the  unyielding  minority  to  leave  their  homes  in 
Boston  and  depart  from  the  Christian  commonwealth. 

John  Wheelwright  who  had  been  a  classmate  of  Crom- 
well at  Cambridge,  vicar  of  BUsby,  silenced  by  Arhbishop 
Laud  for  non-conformity,  and  had  emigrated  to  America, 
was  pastor  of  a  church  in  Braintree.  He  was  a  kinsman  of 
Ann  Hutchinson^  and  had  some  sympathy  with  her  religious 
opinions,  in  consequence  of  which  a  controversy  arose  be- 
tween him  and  Mr.  Wilson,  the  pastor  of  the  Boston  church. 
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This  matter  was  brought  before  the  General  Court,  and 
Wheelwright  was  censured. 

Against  this  judgment  of  censure,  William  Hutchinson, 
William  Aspinwall,*  William  Dyer,*  John  Sanford,'*  Samuel 
Wilbor,^  Thomas  Savage,'  Edward  Hutchinson,^  Richard 
Carder,*  John  Porter,^  William  Baulston,"  William  Free- 
bom,"  Henry;Bull,i2  John  Walker,"  Mr.  Clarke,'*  and  John 
Coggeshall,'^  of  Boston,  Philip  Sheiman,'^  of  Roxbury,  and 
othere  protested ;  and  from  it  WUliam  Coddington'^  and 
Randall  Holden'^  dissented ;  the  former  having  opposed  its 
rendition  in  the  General  Court.  For  this  act,  on  the  2d  of 
November,  1637,  the  sixteen  persons  first  named  were  dis- 
amied. 

On  the  12th  of  the  next  JVIarch,  thu  General  Court  'noti- 
fied William  Coddington,  John  Coggeshall,  William  Bauls- 
ton,  Edward  Hutchinson,  Samuel  WUbor,  John  Porter, 
Henry  Bull,  Philip  Sherman,  William  Freeborn,  and  Richard 
Carder,  that  they  had  license  to  leave  the  colony,  and  that 
if  they  did  not  depart  before  the  next  Court,  in  May,  1638, 
they  were  commanded  to  then  appear  at  court,  to  answer 
such  objections  as  should  be  objected  against  them.  Nich- 
olas Easton,'^  of  Salem,  was  warned  to  depart  at  the  same 
time,  but  in  a  separate  order. 

William  Brenton^  had  incurred  the  colonial  displeasure 
for  being  contaminated  with  the  opinions  of  Wheelwright 
and  Hutchinson,  and  having  opposed  their  being  censured 
in  the  General  Court. 

The  persons  whom  I  have  named,  were  the  founders  of 
the  colony  of  Rhode  Island,  and  whatever  may  be  said  about 
the  intervention  of  other  causes  to  induce  the  banishment 
of  Roger  Williams,  and  the  settlement  of  Providence,  I  have 
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never  seen  it  stated  or  heard  it  intimated,  that  the  founder 
of  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island  were  disarmed,  had  leave  to 
depart  and  were  threatened  with  further  orders,  if  they  did 
not  leave,  for  any  other  cause  than  for  the  religious  opinions 
which  they  entertained,  and  their  protest  against  the  cen- 
sure of  Wheelwright  for  his  religious  opinions. 

The  men  who  founded  Rhode  Island,  were  among  those 
who  had  been  most  conspicuous  in  the  Puritan  common- 
wealth, "  men,"  says  Oallender,  "  who  were  in  repute  with 
the  very  best  for  their  holiness  and  zeal,"  Among  them 
were  men  of  culture,  and  all  of  them  had  there  enjoyed 
social  position  and  most  of  them  official  distinction.  Yet  the 
hard  fate  of  the  times  befel  them,  and  they  became  the  exiled 
of  exiles,  Puritans  of  Puritans  and  in  their  new-found  home 
they  were  permitted  to  assist  in  laying  the  foundations  of  a 
new  society,  based  alike  upon  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

These  colonists  passed  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  of  Plymouth,  and  landed  at  Portsmouth.  Here 
they  incorporated  themselves  into  a  civil  society,  not  accord- 
ing to  the  forms  and  constitutions  of  the  coimtries  from 
which  they  came,  but  in  accordance  with  the  lofty  aspira- 
tions of  their  own  pure  hearts,  and  the  circumstances  which 
surrounded  them. 

Through  the  kindly  offices  of  that  great  man,  Roger 
Williams,  they  had  obtained  the  Indian  title  to  this  Island 
from  the  Narragansetts,  who  had  recently  conquered  it  from 
the  Wampanoags ;  but  they  had  no  charters  or  laws  for  their 
government  but  those  which  are  written  on  the  heart  and 
rest  in  the  consciences  of  men :  but  on  the  7th  day  of 
March,  1638,  they  solemnly,  in  the  presence  of  Jehovah,  in- 
corporated themselves  into  a  body  politic,  as  he  should  help, 
and  promised  that  they  would  submit  their  persons,  lives  and 
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estates  unto  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  King  of  Kings  and 
Lord  of  Lords,  and  to  ali  those  perfect  and  most  absolute 
laws  of  His  given  us  in  his  holy  word  of  truth,  to  be  guided 
and  judged  thereby.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  this  first 
charter  of  our  civil  rights  rests  upon  the  broad  principles  of 
the  Golden  Rule. 

The  founders  of  Ehode  Island  were  exiled  from  England 
by  the  dread  of  the  Tower  of  I^ondon,  The  fires  of  Smith- 
field  lighted  their  way  to  the  abodes  of  savage  men  and  the 
wilds  of  native  forests ;  the  full  force  of  persecution  had  not 
yet  been  exhausted,  the  unrelenting  hand  of  destiny  would 
not  let  loose  its  grasp;  for  there  was  a  denser  forest  not  yet 
penetrated ;  more  formidable  tribes  of  savages,  which  had  not 
yet  been  encountered.  Another  trial  was  necessary  to  be  had 
to  separate  the  gospel  of  pejiect  freedom  in  religion  from 
the  accumulated  dross  of  ages-  Into  the  crucible  of  this 
other  trial  our  fathers  were  cast,  and  from  its  retort  they 
evolved  the  idea  of  spiritual  liberty,  to  light  the  wanderer 
in  the  way  of  life  out  of  the  darkness  and  gloom  of  the  relig- 
ious intolerance  of  all  the  past ;  a  light  which  has  since  been 
expanding,  and  yet  continues  to  expand  over  the  world  like 
the  rays  of  a  new-bom  day. 

The  colonists  provided  for  the  assignment  of  lands  to  the 
settlers,  the  erection  of  a  meeting-house,  and  regulated  oth- 
er affairs  at  Portsmouth ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1638-9,  the 
majority  of  the  settlers  removed  to  the  southwesterly  part  of 
the  Island  and  there  laid  the  foundations  of  Newport.* 

Here  they  laid  out  their  lands  subject  to  certain  public 
rights  of  fishery,  passed  an  order  that  no  one  should  be  ac- 
counted a  delinq^uent' for  doctrine,  and  did  many  acts  in 
regulating  their  prudential  affairs.  They  soon  received  con- 
siderable accession  to  their  numbers  of  persons,  who  like 
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themselves,  had  been  oppressed  for  conscience.  They  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Easton  and  Mr,  Clarke  to  inforai  Sir  Henry 
Vane  of  the  condition  of  things  here,  and  to  request  him  to 
endeavor  to  olitain  his  Majesty's  cliarter  for  the  people  of 
%e  Island, 

In  1640,  the  town  emplpyed  Robert  Lenthall  to  keep  a 
public  school,— the  first  public  school  in  America,  and  possi- 
bly the  first  school  accessible  to  all,  supported  by  the  public 
charge,  in  the  world. 

As  early  as  1641,  there  were  at  least  two  hundred  fami- 
lies on  tlie  Island.  That  year  it  was  unaminously  ordered 
that  "  the  government  or  body  politic  of  the  Island 
and  the  jurisdiction  thereof  in  favor  of  our  prince,  is  a 
democratic  or  popular  government;  that  is,  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  body  of  the  freemen  orderly  assembled,  or  the 
major  part  of  them,  to  make  and  constitute  just  laws  by 
which  they  will  be  regulated,  and  depute  from  among  them- 
selves such  ministers  as  shall  see  them  faithfully  executed 
between  man  and  man." 

In  the  beginning  of  1640,  the  colony  at  l^ewport  received 
further  accession  to  their  numbers  from  Portsmouth,  and 
ordered  that  the  chief  magistrate  sho\ild  be  called  governor, 
and  the  next,  deputy-governor ;  and  the  governor  and  two 
assistants  should  be  chosen  from  one  town,  and  the  deputy 
and  the  two  other  assistants  should  be  chosen  from  the  other 
town,  and  that  the  town  at  the  north  end  of  the  Island 
should  be  called  Portsmouth ;  and  in  May  of  that  year,  a 
court  consisting  of  magistrates  and  jurors,  should  be  held  in 
Newport  and  in  Portsmouth.  The  magistrates  were  the 
governor,  deputy-governor  and  assistants.  This  is  the  com- 
mencement of  jury  trials  in  Rhode  Island. 
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In  September,  1640,  Governor  Coddington  was  ordered 
to  write  to  the  governor  of  the  Bay,  that  they  would  com- 
nmnicate  their  councils  eoncerning  their  agitations  with  the 
Indians. 

In  the  records  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Court,  under 
date  October  7,  1640,  is  the  following  order,  yiz:  "It  is 
ordered  that  the.  letter  lately  sent  to  the  governor  by  Mr. 
Eaton  [of  New  Haven],  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Haynes  [of  Con- 
necticut], Mr.  Coddington,  and  Mr.  Brenton  [of  Newport], 
but  concerning  also  the  General  Court,  shall  be  thus  answer- 
ed by  the  governor.  That  the  Court  doth  assent  to  all  the 
propositions  laid  down  in  the  aforesaid  letter,  but  that  the 
answer  shall  be  directed  to  Mr,  Eaton,  Mr,  Hopkins  and  Mr. 
Haynes  only,  excluding  Mr.  Coddington  and  Mr.  Brenton, 
as  men  not  to  be  capitulated  with  at  all  by  us  either  for 
themselves  or  the  people  of  the  Island,  where  they  inhabit  as 
their  case  standeth." 

Thus  early  the  inhabitants  of  Rhode  Island  desired  to 
enter  into  a  league  with  the  other  New  England  colonies 
for  mutual  defence,  and  were  prevented  fi'om  doing  so  by 
the  arbitrary  action  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  ; 
and  the  defenceless  people  of  Rhode  Island  were  left  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  Indian  s 


In  1648,  May  25,  Governor  Coddington  in  a  -letter  to 
Governor  Winthrop  states  that  some  of  the  people  on  the 
Island  are  in  disgrace  with  the  people  o£  Wai'wick  and  I'rov- 
idence, 

September  8  of  the  same  year,  Coddington  and  Alex- 
ander Partridge  made  a  formal  request  of  the  United 
colonies  to  be  admitted  into  that  alliance,  and  their  request 
was  formally  answered  by   the  suggestion,  that  if  Rhode 
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Island  desired  the  protection  of  the  United  Colonies,  it  had 
better  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Plymoiith. 

In  1644,  it  was  ordered  that  the  Island,  commonly  called 
Aquidneck,  shall  from  henceforth  be  called  the  Isle  of 
Rhodes,  or  Rhode  Island. 

March  14,  1648,  a  charter  was  granted  from  the  Lord 
Commissioners  to  the  inhabitants  of  Providence,  Portsmouth 
and  Newport  under  the  name  of  the  Providence  Plantations, 
in  the  Narragansett  Bay  in  New  England,  with  authority  to 
rale  themselves  in  such  form  of  civil  government  as  by  vol- 
untary consent  of  all,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  they 
should  find  most  suitable  to  their  estate  and  condition. 

This  charter  was  not  altogether  satisfactory  to  the  people 
of  the  Island.  They  did  not  like  the  name  of  the  colony. 
It  had  been  granted  upon  the  particular  application  of  the 
Providence  and  Warwick  people,  with  whom  they  were  not 
in  complete  unity,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Island,  and  the  name  of  the  Island  had  been 
omitted  in  the  new  name  for  the  colony. 

This  want  of  unity  kept  open  the  acceptance  of  the  char- 
ter and  the  organization  of  the  government  up  to  1647  when 
the  people  of  the  Island  presented  a  body  of  laws,  which  was 
accepted  by  the  other  colonies,  and  the  charter  government 
was  then  organized.  Under  this,  charter,  the  title  of  the 
chief  magistrate  was  President,  and  William  Coddington  was 
elected  president  in  1648,  and  William  Eanlston  was  chosen 
one  of  the  assistants.  Owing  to  certain  charges  having  been 
made  against  these  officers,  they  were  suspended  in  office, 
and  if  Coddington  was  found  guilty,  or  from  other  causes 
the  office  should  be  vacant,  Jeremiah  Clarke  was  to"  fill  the 
office. 
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November  4,  1651,  "Warwick  and  Providence  appointed 
Roger  WilliaraB  to  go  to  England,  to  obtain  a  confirmation 
of  their  chartered  privOeges,  the  towns  on  the  Island  having 
withdrawn  and  fallen  off  from  the  charter  government. — 
Coddington  obtained  from  England  a  commission  to  be  gov- 
ernor of  the  Island  for  life. 

This  proceeding  of  Coddington  was  offensive  to  many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Island,  for  sixty-five  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Newport  and  forty-one  from  Portsmouth  employed 
Mr.  John  Clarke  to  go  to  England,  to  procure  the  commis- 
sion of  Coddington  to  be  vacated.  Williams  and  Cbirke 
took  passage  in  the  same  ship. 

Orders  from  the  Council  of  State  in  England  having  ar- 
rived suspending  Coddington's  government,  the  Assembly 
met  at  Portsmouth,  March  1,  1652,  to  receive  them^  when  it 
was  ordered  that  the  officers  obstructed  by  Coddington's 
commission,  should  stand  in  their  places,  and  act  according 
to  their  fonner  commissions  as  if  they  had  been  annually 
chosen,  until  a  new  election ;  and  an  election  was  appointed 
to  take  place  the  Tuesday  succeeding  the  15th  of  the  then 
next  May, 

No  General  Assembly  met,  however,  on  the  Island,  until 
at  Newport,  May  17,  1653,  which  was  an  assembly  of  the 
electors  of  the  Island  only.  This  assembly  assumed  control 
of  the  government  of  the  Island.  They  proposed  tliat  if 
Warwick  and  Providence  would  be  pleased  to  act  with  them, 
that  those  towns  might  elect  their  own  officers;  They  then 
sent  James  Barker  and  Richard  Knight  to  demand  the 
Statute  Book  and  Book  of  Records  from  Governor  Codding- 
ton. Coddington  informed  the  inessengers,  that  he  would 
advise  with  counsel,  and  then  return  an  answer;  for  he 
dare  not  lay  down  hia  commission  without  order  thereto; 
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Ihey  made  some  provisions  for  assisting  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  against  the  Diitch  ;  provided  for  the  adjudi- 
cation of  prizes  brought  into  Newport,  and  for  the  adoption 
of  the  Laws  of  Oleron. 

A  commission  was  granted  to  Edward  Hull,  to  go  against 
the  Dutch,  or  any  of  the  enemies  of  the  commonwealth  of 
England.  This  was  the  commencement  of  privateering  in 
Rhode  Island.  The  action  of  the  Island  Assembly  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Dutch  war,  brought  a  lively  protest  from  the 
Provide nce-War wick  Assembly. 

Yet  these  Assemblies  soon  united  upon  terms  of  settle- 
ment. They  then  commissioned  the  Deborah,  to  go  against 
the  enemies  of  England ;  and  on  the  13th  of  September,  1654, 
they  approved  of  the  instructions  presented  by  Mr.  John 
Clarke,  in  reference  to  his  mission  to  England,  and  desired 
that  Roger  Williams  and  Mr,  Dexter  should  manifest  as 
much  to  Mr,  Clarke. 

Roger  Williams  returned  from  England  in  165-1,  leaving 
Mr.  Clarke  then  sole  agent  of  the  colony. 

In  1665,  Cromwell  wrote  to  the  colony,  authorizing  it  to 
continue  ite  government  under  the  charter  of  1643. 

Tn  1656,  Mr.  Coddington  was  chosen  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  Newport  to  the  General  Court,  when  he  declared 
that  he  freely  submitted  to  the  authority  of  his  Highness 
in  these  colonies  as  now  united,  with  all  his  heart. 

Upon  the  return  of  Charles  II  to  the  throne,  John  Clarke 
then  the  sole  agent  in  England  of  the  Providence  Planta. 
tions  as  well  as  of  the  Island  of  Rhode  Island,  presented  to 
the  crown  two  petitions  for  a  charter  for  the  colony,  which 
should  give  the  inhabitants  full  liberty  in  religious  concern- 
ments, and  a  larger  measure  of  civil  liberty  than  was  then 
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enjoyed  by  any  other  civilized  people  on  earth.  This  petition 
was  granted,  and  November  24,  1663,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
General  Court  of  commissioners  held  in  Newport,  Mr. 
Clarke's  letter  was  opened  and  read  with  good  delivery;  and 
the  Kirk's  Gracious  Letters'  Patent  with  the  broad  seal 
thereto  affixed,  were  received,  and  read  by  George  Baxter : 
and  this  charter  remained  the  fundamental  law  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations  for  one  hundred  and 
eighty  years. 

This  charter  was  the  fruit  of  twelve  years'  toil  of  John 
Clarke  in  England,  during  which  time  he  had  expended  all 
of  his  available  funds,  and  had  mortgaged  his  private  prop- 
erty to  promote  the  object  he  had  in  hand. 

But  the  object  of  his  mission  had  been  attained ;  the  char- 
ter was  secure,  and  his  title  to  be  known  as  the  greatest 
benefactor  of  the  colony  was  fully  earned. 

Notwithstanding  the  depreciating  remaiks  of  Graham,  I 
firmly  believe  that  there  was  not  then  a  better  balanced  mind 
than  Clarke's  in  all  America,  and  Rhode  Island  never  had 
a  more  devoted  friend.  He  was  prodigal  of  himself  in  her 
seiTice,  and  when  he  died  he  gave  the  remnant  of  his  for- 
tune for  the  relief  of  her  poor,  and  the  bringing  up  of  hei' 
children  to  learning.  "The  grand  motive  which  tm-ned  the 
scale  of  his  life,"  says  Roger  Williams,  "was  the  truth  of  God 
— a  just  liberty  to  all  men's  spirits  in  spiritual  matters,  togeth- 
er with  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  colony." 

Several  of  the  early  settlers  of  Newport  were  merchants, 
and  a  considerable  commerce  grew  up  with  the  Dutch  at  New 
York,  and  with  the  English  at  Barbadoes,  and  between  the 
colony  and  other  places. 

After  the  battle  of  Sedgmoor,  in  1685,  the  followers  of  the 
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Duke  of  Monmouth  weve  many  of  them  sold  to  go  to  the  Bar- 
badoes,  and  from  this  class  and  from  other  sources  Rhode 
l8lan"d  continued  to  receive  considerable  accessions  to  its 
population,  and  Newport  was  by  far  tlip  most  flourishing  town 
in  the  colony  up  to  the  Revolution, 

In  January,  1664-0,  Roger  Williams  who  thougji  not  the  au- 
thor was  the  defender  of  the  charter,  said,  that  the  charter 
"givesliberty  of  our  estates         *         *         *  not  a  penny 

to  be  taken  by  any  one  from  us  without  eveiy  man's  free 
debate  by  his  deputies  chosen  by  himself,  and  sent  to  the 
General  Assembly.  ]>iberty  of  society  or  corporation,  of 
8endLng,"or  being  sent  to  the  General  Assembly,  of  choosing, 
and  of  being  chosen  to  all  offices,  and  of  making  or  repeal- 
ing laws  and  constitutions  among'st  us." 

The  colony  acted  upon  this  claim,  and  asserted  that  as 
between  themselves  and  the  British  government,  this  charter 
was  to  be  construed  as  a  contract  or  perpetual  covenant,  and 
that  as  such,  it  was  irrepealable  by  the  King  and  parliament 
of  England  without  the  assent  of  the  colony;  that  as  between 
the  government  and  people  of  the  colony,  the  charter  was 
their  fundamental  law.  The  charter,  said  they,  was  on  the 
one  hand  binding  on  the  British  government,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  was  alike  binding  on  the  government  and  people 
of  the  colony. 

Indeed,  the  charter  contained  a  provision  to  the  effect 
that  it  should,  as  against  the  crown  and  government  of  Eng- 
land, be  a  sufficient  warrant  and  discharge  for  all  acts  done 
under  and  in  aeeoi-dance  with  its  provisions. 

Yet  the  British  government  by  duress  attempted  its  abro- 
gation with'  all  the  New  England  charters  in  1686,  and 
appointed  Sir  Edmund  Andros  as  governor  of  the  New  Eng- 
land colonies,  who  broke  the  seal  of  the  chai'tei,  and  assumed 
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the  government  of  Rhode  Island;  hut  the  revolution  in  Eng- 
land of  1688,  put  an  end  to  the  Andros  government ;  and  had 
Andros  beendisposed  to  persist  after  that  event,  in  oppressing 
the  colonies,  he  probably  would  have  been  sent  to  his  God 
without  the  intervention  of  judge  or  jury^  but  as  it  was,  he 
was  sent  home,  and  the  colony  resumed  the  charter;  and 
eontin\ied  to  act  under  it,  and  treated  as  void  its  vacation  or 
surrender  as  an  act  done  under  duress. 

Almost  from  the  foundation  of  the  Ilhode  Island  Colony, 
there  was  aclass  of  the  colonists  who  did  not  fully  acceptthe 
faith  and  order  of  the  Baptists,  or  the  doctrines  of  any  recog- 
nized sect  of  Christians.  These  were  denominated  "Seekers." 
They  accepted  the  scriptures  as  they  were  revealed  to  them, 
but  awaited  further  revelations  thi'ough  the  operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  arrival  of  the  Quakers  in  this  country 
about  1656,  and  in  subsequent  years,  and  the  inhospitable 
manner  in  which  they  were  received  in  the  other  colonies, 
induced  these  people  to  come  to  Rhode  Island  and  the  "Seek- 
ers" here  readily  affiliated  with  the  Quakers,  who  soon  be- 
came a  very  important  element  in  the  colony.  And  this  sect 
has  always  formed  an  important  part  of  the  population  of 
the  State,  and  though  now  they  are  much  scattered,  there 
remains  a  few  in  standing  amongst  us,Vho  remind  us  of  the 
pastoral  oaks  in  the  summer  field,  they  bespeak  the  charac- 
ter of  those  whom  they  represent,  and  are  a  perpetual  bene- 
diction to  all  about  them. 

In  Philip's  war  the  people  of  Newport  took  but  little  part 
beyond  affording  succor  to  the  white  victims  of  the  war  who 
came  to  them  for  protection.  They  were  shut  out  from  the 
united  colonies,  yet  they  constantly  kept  watch  and  ward, 
fearing  that  they  might  be  attacked  by  the  Indians.  Mr. 
Easton's   house  was  burned  by  an   Indian,  but  it  is  by  no 
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means  certain  whether  this  was  the  result  of  accident  or  de- 
sign ;  few  of  the  people  of  Newport  took  part  in  that  war. 

The  French  war  which  followed  the  Indian  war,  between 
1685  and  1695,  was  the  soui'ce  of  considerable  annoyance 
to  the  people  of  Newport  from  depredations  occasioned  by- 
French  cruisers. 

Inl709  and  1730  the  colony  was  called  upon  by  the  home 
government  to  fit  out  a  force  to  act  in  conjunction  with  forces 
from  the  other  colonies  against  Annapolis  Royal,  Newport 
raised  between  fifty  and  sixty  men  to  go  on  this  expedition. 
The  colony  to  pay  the  expenses  of  this  expedition,  in  an  evil 
hour,  commenced  the  issue  of  paper  money-  Though  the  ex- 
pedition of  1710  was  suece^ful,  the  colony  lost  a  vessel  and 
inciu:red  a  large  expenditure  of  money. 

In  1730  the  population  of  Newport  was  4,640.  At  that 
time  the  population  of  Providence,  which  embraced  what  is 
now  the  county  of  Providence  with  the  exception  of  Cum- 
berland, East  Providence,  and  that  part  of  Pawtucket  east  of 
the  Seekonk  river,  was  but  3,916, 

In  1738  there  was  belonging  to  Newport  upwards  of  one 
hundred  vessels  engaged  in  commerce  with  various  parts  of 
the  world. 

War  was  declared  between  France  and  England  in  the 
spring  of  1744,  Our  coast  swarmed  with  French  privateers, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  the  commerce  of  Newport,  and  es- 
pecially of  its  fisheries.  But  piivateering  was  a  seiwiee  in 
which  two  parties  could  engage,  and  as  the  war  was  not  al- 
together unexpected,  the  merchants  and  seamen  of  Newport 
were  not  altogether  unprepared  for  the  emergency.  There 
were  many  privateers  fitted  out  from  here  and  dui'ing  the 
year  1745  more  than  twenty  prizes,  "some  of  them   of  great 
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value,  were  sent  into  Newport,"  and  notwithstanding 
the  annoyances  from  French  privateers  the  commerce  of  the 
place  was  exceedingly  prosperous  during  the  war. 

The  colony  fitted  out  its  sloopTartar  with  ninety  men, 
under  Captain  Fones,  with  three  companies,  to  go  against 
Louisburg.  Captain  Fones,  off  Cape  Breton,  encountered  a 
French  frigate,  and  by  a  skillful  mauceuvre  rendered  good 
service  to  the  expedition.  The  merchants,  principally  of 
Newport,  advanced  ^£8000  to  hire  a  twenty  gun  ship  for  that 
service,  and  the  agent  of  the  Rhode  Island  colony,  Richard 
Partridge,  wrote  to  Mr.  Ramsden,  Secretary  of  the  Lords 
Justices,  that  "in  the  wars  of  the  late  Queen  in  the  expedi- 
tion against  Annapolis  Royal  and  against  Canada,  and  in  the 
sea^war  at  that  time,  the  New  Engianders  must  confess  that 
the  privateers  from  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island  did  more  exe- 
cution against  the  enemy's  privateers  that  infested  this  coast, 
than  all  the  ships  of  the  Massachusetts,  or  indeed,  of  all  the 
colonies  of  tliose  parts  put  together." 

In  1758  the  Newport  Mercury  was  first  published  by 
James  Franklin,  the  nephew  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin.^^ 

.  In  the  later  French  war,  from  1756  to  1763,  the  commerce 
of  Newport  suffered  much  from  French  privateers,  Newport 
having  lost  more  than  100  vessels  by  capture.  But  during 
this  period  Newport  had  nearly  50  vessels  engaged  in  privar- 
teering. 

The  passage  of  the  stamp  act,  and  the  restricted  trade  laws 
which  passed  Parliament  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  with 
France,  greatly  irritated  the  people  of  Newport.  The  con- 
stant presence  of  British  cruisera,  under  the  command  of 
arrogant  officers,  interfering  with  the  commerce  of  tlie  port, 
and  forcibly  impressing  seamen  from  our  mercantile  marine, 
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was  a  constant  threat  to  the  hundreds  of  privateersraen  who 
had  been  trained  to   adventures  of  daring   and   desperation  . 
such  as  had  no  rival,  if  equalled,  in  the  annals  of  naval  war- 
fare,  could    not  readily  submit   to   the    constant   menaces 
which  they  were  receiving  from  British  cruisers. 

The  people  of  this  colony  from  the  beginning,  as  we  have 
seen,  claimed  that  their  charter  wds  a  compact  with  the  Brit- 
ish crown,  a  contract  which  even  Parliament  could  not 
break.  That  by  this  charter  the  colony  had  the  exclusive 
right  of  self  government,  including  the  sole  right  to  tax 
,  themselves. 

The  British  government  claimed  the  right  to  govern  and 
bind  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  Here  the  parties 
took  issue  in  trial  by  battle,  which  was  not  finally  settled 
until  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1783, 

The  Rubicon  was  sooji  passed,  the  torch  of  Ate  lighted, 
and  the  dogs  of  war  let  slip.  The  news  of  Concord  and 
Lexington  set  the  town  on  fire  with  the  determination  to 
resist  the  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  the  country,  to 
death. 

It  has  been  said  that  1000  men  from  this  town  alone  went 
out  to  engage  the  foe  upon  the  sea,  and  1000  such  men  never 
before  went  out  from  any  one  port  to  fight  upon  the  deep. 
Many  of  them  had  been  trained  under  such  commanders  as 
Dennis,  Read,  and  other  privateer  commanders.*' " 

What  was  Newport  in  1774?  the  year  before  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war.  It  was  full  of  commercial  enterprise. 
Its  maratime  adventures  extended  everywhere  not  prohibited 
by  the  Home  goverment,  Newport  had  earned  and  was  then 
better  entitled  than  any  other  port  in  America  to  the  glow- 
ing commendation  bestowed  by  Edmund  Burke  in  Parlia^ 
ment  upon  American  maratime  enterprise. 
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In  the  year  17C3  from  January  1st  to  January  1st,  1764, 
after  the  losses  by  the  French  war,  there  were  182  vessels 
cleared  from  Newport  on  foreign  voyages,  and  352  had  cleared 
coastwise,  and  in  these  and  in  fishing  vessels  were  employed 
2200  seamen. 

In  the  two  months  of  June  and  Jidy,  1774,  there  were 
entered  at  the  Custom  House  in  Newport  64  vessels  from 
foreign  voyages,  132  coastwise,  and  17  engaged  in  the  whale 
fishery. 

The  population  of  Newport  then  was  9,209  souls,  but  the 
events  of  the  succeeding  year  reduced  this  number  by  4000. 

There  were  at  this  time  thirty  distilleries  in  operation  in 
Newport. 

Perhaps  the  people  of  Newport  possessed  in  1774  as  much 
wealth,  enterprise,  intelligence  and  refinement  as  any  other 
place  in  America. 

There  were  then  300  families  of  Jews  in  Newport,  repre- 
sented by  men  of  great  learning,  intelligence  and  enterprise, 
but  they  are  all  gone;  the  dwelling  houses  wliich  they 
erected,  their  synagogue  and  their  grave-yard  are  the  only 
memorials  left  to  us  of  their  existence.  Let  no  vandal  hand 
of  desecration  ever  be  laid  upon  that  synagogue  or  thatgiuve- 
yard,  bnt  let  them  remain,  and  keep  them  preserved  forever 
as  venerated  memorials  of  a  fragal  and  useful  people,  who  in 
their  day  and  generation  contributed  to  the  prosperity  and 
renown  of  Newport. 

But  let  us  pause  to  consider  the  acts  which  preceded  the 
Revolution :  In  Rhode  Island  there  were  three  causes  which 
may  be  said  to  have  induced  the  people  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  Revolution,  vis:  Taxation,  impressment  of 
seamen,  the  jurisdiction  conferred  upon  the  admiralty  courts. 
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To  these  may  be  added,  the  refusal  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment to  pay  a  debt  due  to  the  colony  for  advances  made 
by  the  colony  dunng  the  Seven  Yeara'  War  with  France. 

The  first  act  of  open  resistance  to  the  British  authority 
which  has  come  to  our  notice,  took  place  at  Newport  on  the 
9th  of  July,  1764.  On  the  18th  of  the  preceding  June,  rear 
Admiral  Lord  Colville,  in  command  of  his  majesty's  ship, 
the  Squirrel,  and  other  armed  vessels  then  in  American 
waters,  advised  the  home  government  that  he  had  directed 
four  of  the  armed  vessels  to  spread  themselves  in  the  princi- 
pal harbors  between  Caseo  Bay  and  Cape  Henlopen,  in  order 
to  raise  men  for  the  navj-. 

The  St.  John,  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Hill,  came 
into  the  harbor  of  Newport  on  the  SOth  of  the  same  June, 
(1764),  Upon  the  arrival  of  this  vessel,  her  commanding 
officer  was  informed  that  the  brig  Basto,  from  Monte 
Chriao,  under  command  of  one  Wingate,  had  landed  a 
cargo  of  sugar,  at  a  place  now  called  Bridgeport  near  How- 
land's  Ferry  in  Tiverton,  The  St.  John  immediately  started 
for  Bridgeport,  seized  the  cargo  of  sugar,  ninety-three  hogs, 
heads,  and  the  next  day  seized  the  brig  as  she  lay  above  the 
ferry,  and  brought  the  vessel  and  cargo  to  Newport. 

Upon  the  ari'ival  of  the  vessels  at  Newport,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  Lieutenant  Hill  had  never  been  properly  qualified 
on  his  commission,  and  the  collector  of  customs  reseized  the 
cargo.  Lieutenant  Hill  wa«  arrested  and  compelled  to  give 
security  that  the  vessel  and  cargo  should  not  be  taken  out 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  colony. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  while  these  vessels  were  in  the  har- 
bor of  Newport,  including  the  Admiral's  ship,  the  Squirrel,  it 
was  alleged  that  three  of  the  crew  of  the  St.  John  had  com- 
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mitted  a  larceny  in  the  town ;  one  of  the  offenders  was  caught 
on  shore  and  ai-rested,  and  the  town  ofiicers  went  on  board 
the  St.  John  and  demanded  the  other  offenders,  but  they 
were  not  given  up. 

The  commanding  officer  of  the  St.  John  sent  an  armed 
boat  fully  manned,  on  shore,  ostensibly  to  get  one  Thomas 
Moss,  who  it  was  alleged  was  a  deserter;  whether  he  was  the 
thief  or  had  been  put  on  board  by  the  press  gang,  does  not 
appear,  for  the  story  is  told  by  British  officers, — at  any  rate 
the  people  assembled  on  the  Long  "Wharf  and  would  not 
permit  the  man  to  be  taken  away.  The  St.  John  fired 
a  swivel  at  the  crowd.  The  people  took  Mr.  Doyle,  the 
commanding  officet  of  the  boat  into  custody,  and  in  the  melee 
wounded  most  of  the  boat's  crew,  and  they  threatened  to 
haui  the  schooner  on  shore  and  burn  her.  A  sloop  was 
manned  from  the  wharf  which  sailed  around  the  St.  John, 
when  a  swivel  was  fired  from  the  St.  John  as  a  signal  to  the 
Squirrel  for  assistance.  The  St.  John  was  got  un- 
derweigh,  and  was  anchored  under  the  protection  of  the 
guns  of  the  Squirrel.  The  people  from  the  shore  went  over 
to  Fort  George,  now  Fort  Wolcott,  and  took  possession  of 
the  guns  of  the  fort.  An  officer  from  the  Squiri'el  arrived  at 
the  fort  to  remonstrate  against  the  i^e  of  the  guns,  but  he 
was  knocked  down,  beaten  and  sent  away.  The  guns  were' 
then  trained  on  the  offending  vessel  and  eight  shots  were  fired 
at  her. 

Arthur  lirown,^^  a  native  of  K  cwport,  in  his  miscellaneous 
writings,  p.  227,  says :  "I  myself  saw  one  American  fort  fire 
upon  the  Squirrel,  a  King's  ship,  in  17G4,  in  the  harbor  of 
Newport." 

Captain  Smith  waited  upon  the  governor  and  council  and 
demanded  a  proper  acknowledgment.    He  was  told  by  them 
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that  the  men  had  acted  by  authority,  and  that  the  govem- 
ment  would  answer  for  it  when  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
do  so, 

Reav  Admiral  Lord  ColviUe  called  upon  deputy  governor 
Wanton,  in  reference  to  the  matter,  and  the  admiral  was  told 
by  the  deputy  governor  that  he  must  pursue  his  legal  rem- 
edy. 

The  stamp  act  had  been  passed,  and  Dr.  Moffit,  Augustus 
Johnston  and  Martin  Howard  had  been  appointed  to  carry  it 
into  effect  in  Newport  on  the  27th  of  August,  A.  D.,  1765. 
The  people  of  Newport  assembled  on  the  Parade  on  that  day, 
in  front  of  the  State  House,  having  with  them  a  cart  and  the 
effigies  of  three  stamp  officers  with  halters  about  their  necks. 
These  effigies  were  can-ied  to  a  gallows  and  were  hung  up  to 
public  view  until  near  night.  The  people  assembled  on  the 
following  day;  and  broke  in  the  doors  and  demolished  the 
furniture  in  the  houses  of  MofSt  and  Howard.  The  three 
stamp  officers  took  refuge  on  board  of  a  British  armed  ve^el 
in  the  harbor. 

On  the  30th  of  the  same  August,  the  collector,  controller 
and  searcher  of  the  customs,  followed  the  example  of  Moffit, 
Howard  and  Johnston,^  and  left  the  town,  taking  up  their 
abode  on  board  of  a  British  armed  vessel  in  the  harbor.  In 
September  the  General  Assembly  resolved  that  the  British 
Parliament  had  no  right  to  lay  any  internal  taxes  on  the  peo- 
ple of  this  colony,  and  they  directed  the  officers  of  the  colony 
to  disregard  such  levies,  and  that  the  Assembly  would  indem- 
nify the  olifieers  in  so  doing. 

The  offence  of  the  officers  of  the  customs  at  Newport, 
was  the  seizure  of  a  sloop  by  the  Cygnet,  with  a  cargo  of  mo- 
lasses, and  the  proceeding  to  condemn  her  before  Dr.  Spoy, 
in  a  court  of  admiralty  at  Halifax. 
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On  the  11th  of  June,  1765,  the  ship  Maidstone,  a  British 
armed  vessel  in  the  harbor  of  Newport,  had  seized  and  im- 
pressed several  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  to  act  as 
seamen  on  board  of  that  vessel.  Governor  Ward  had  re- 
peatedly demanded  the  liberation  of  these  men,  but  his  de- 
mand was  not  complied  with.  After  the  men  were  impressed 
the  boat  of  the  Maidstone  happened  to  be  on  shore,  when 
she  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  populace  and  burned. 

Governor  Ward  addressed  a  very  spirited  letter  to  Cap- 
tain Antrobus  on  the  12th  of  July,  again  demanding  the 
liberation  of  the  impressed  seamen. 

One  Champlain,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  foniishing  sup- 
plies for  the  Maidstone,  was  seized,  and  forcibly  pre- 
vented from  supplying  the  ship,  of  which  conduct  the  com- 
mander of  the  ship  complained  to  Governor  Ward.  The 
latter  replied  that  this  conduct  of  the  inhabitants  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  resentment  they  had  conceived  at  the  impress- 
ment and  detention  of  sundry  inhabitants  of  the  town  on 
board  of  the  Maidstone, 

In  June,  two  vessels  with  cai^oes,  the  Wainscott  and  the 
Nelly,  had  been  seized  iu  Providence,  and  had  failed  of  being 
condemned  in  the  admiralty  court  of  Rhode  Island.  This 
was  the  pretext  for  sending  the  case  of  the  sloop  and  cargo 
taken  by  the  Cygnet  to  Halifax  for  adjudication. 

The  officers  to  execute  the  Stamp  Act  declined  to  accept 
their  of&ces  and  no  stamps  were  offered  for  sale  in  Rhode 
Island.  The  Stamp  Act  was  repealed,  but  its  repeal  was 
accompanied  with  a  declaration  in  favor  of  the  right  of  Par- 
liament to  tax  the  colonies. 

The  officer's  of  the  colony  addressed  themselves  with  zeal 
to  the  collection  of  their  dues  from  the  British  government 
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for  the.  advances  made  by  the  colony  during  the  French  war. 
They  had  received  drafts  on  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania, 
which  were  deficient  in  their  quotas,  for  a  part  of  their  claim, 
but  there  was  a  large  balance  yet  due  to  the  colony.  The 
reply  came — you  first  pay  Moffit,  Howard  and  Johnston  for 
the  damages  done  by  the  mob — a  condition  that  was  never 
complied  with.  And  the  claims  of  the  colony  have  never 
been  paid.  The  British  government  honestly  owes  the 
amount  with  the  interest  thereon,  to  Rhode  Island  now. 

As  soon  as  the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed,  the  government 
again  opened  a  correspondence  with  the  home  government 
in  reference  to  the  claim  of  the  colony  for  advances  made 
during  the  French  war.  The  claim  was  earnestly  pressed, 
its  justice  was  not  denied,  but  its  payment  was  refused. 

In  May,  1769,  a  sloop  from  the  West  Indies  belonging  to 
Providence,  was  seized  by  the  armed  sloop  Liberty  and  car- 
ried to  Newport. 

On  the  17th  of  the  following  July,  the  officers  of  the  Lib- 
erty seized  and  brought  into  Newport  a  brig  and  a  sloop 
belonging  to  Connecticut,  taken  in  the  Sound,  without  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  colony.  This  seizure  was  on  Monday ;  on 
Wednesday  the  captain  of  the  brig  went  on  board  to  obtain 
some  necessary  articles  of  clothing,  he  was  informed  that  his 
clothing  had  been  taken  on  board  of  the  Liberty,  He  ob- 
served 8©me  of  the  crew  of  the  Liberty  stripping  his  vessel 
and  desired  them  to  desist,  but  received  the  most  abusive 
language  in  reply.  He  then  proposed  to  go  on  shore  but 
missing  his  sword  civilly  inquired  for  it ;  and  was  informed 
that  one  of  the  men  from  the  Liberty  lay  on  it  in  the  cabin. 
The  captain  went  to  the  cabin  for  the  sword  and  was  accosts 
ed  with  a  volley  of  oaths  and  imprecations.     The  captain 
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then  took  Ms  sword,  when  it  was  seized  by  one  of  the  Liber- 
ty's men  who  attempted  to  wrest  it  from  him,  but  did  not 
succeed.  The  captain  then  got  into  Ms  boat  with  two  of  his 
men.  When  he  was  going  on  shore  from  his  vessel,  he  was 
fired  upon  with  a  brace  of  balls  from  the  Liberty ;  a  swivel 
was  then  levelled  at  the  boat  but  it  flashed.  There  was  a 
large  number  of  people  on  the  wharf  witnessing  this  extraor- 
dinary proceeding.  At  the  time  Captain  Read,  of  the  Liberty, 
was  on  shore,  and  he  was  compelled  by  the  inhabitants  to 
order  his  men  on  shore,  to  answer  for  their  conduct. 

A  number  of  men  from  the  shore  went  on  board  and  cut 
the  cables  of  the  Liberty,  and  brought  the  vessel  to  the 
wharf;  cut  away  her  mast,  rendering  her  unfit  for  service, 
and  scuttled  her ;  afterwards  she  was  got  over  to  the  north 
end  of  Goat  Island  and  burned.  The  boats  were  dragged 
up  the  Parade,  so  swiftly  over  the  pavements,  that  they  left 
a  stream  of  fire  several  feet  long  in  their  rear.  They  were 
taken  through  Broad  street  to  what  is  now  Liberty  Park, 
and  there  they  were  bui'ned. 

There  was  no  evidence  of  any  illicit  conduct  against  the 
brig.  Her  cargo  was  regularly  entered  at  the  Custom  House 
in  Newport. 

WMle  the  Liberty  was  being  destroyed,  the  Connecticut 
sloop,  which  had  been  seized,  got  underweigh  and  left  the 
harbor,  and  afterwards  the  brig  obtained  a  regular  clearance 
from  the  Custom  House  and  left  Newport. 

May  3,  1768,  an  affray  occurred  at  the  foot  of  Mary 
street  in  Newport,  between  some  midsMpmen  belonging  to 
the  Senegal,  a  British  man-of-war,  in  the  harbor,  and  some 
of  the  people  of  the  town,  in  wMch  Henry  Sparker  was  run 
through  the  body  by  a  British  officer  named  Thomas  Cur- 
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lu  1769,  the  people  of  Providence  assembled  in  great 
numbers  and  violently  seized  one  Jesse  Saville,  a  tide-waiter 
belonging  to  the  Custom  House,  while  in  the  exercise  of  his 
duty,  and  after  committing  various  outrages  upon  his  person, 
proceeded  to  tar  and  feather  him. 

In  April,  1771,  the  collector  o£  the  port  of  Newport, 
Charles  Dudley^,  while  in  the  execution  of  the  duties  of  his 
office,  prescribed  by  the  British  government,  was  assaulted 
by  a  body  of  the  people,  who  denied  the  validity  of  hia  offi- 
cial acts,  and  he  was  roughly  handled.  This  conduct  was 
the  subject  of  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough  to  the 
governor  and  company  of  the  colony,  under  date  of  July 
19th,  1771,  in  which  the  Earl  complains,  "That  it  appears 
that  some  of  the  most  violent  of  these  outrages  (on  the  offi- 
cers of  the  customs),  have  been  committed  at  Newport  in 
Rhode  Island,  particularly  in  April  last,  when  the  collector 
of  his  majesty's  customs  at  that  port  was,  in  the  execution  of 
his  duty,  assaulted  and  grossly  ill-treated,  even  to  the  danger 
of  his  life,  by  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  without  any  pro- 
tection being  given  him." 

The  destruction  of  the  Gaspee  in  1772,  is  a  subject  too 
familiar  for  discussion  at  this  time. 

December6th,  1774,  more  than  forty  cannon,  with  a  large 
amount  of  powder  and  shot,  were  seized  and  taken  from  Fort 
George,  now  Fort  Wolcott,  and  conveyed  to  a  place  of  safe- 

ty- 

Wallace,  the  commander  of  the  British  force  in  the  harbor 
of  Newport,  waited  upon  Governor  Wanton^  and  demanded 
an  explanation  of  this  act.  Governor  Wanton  told  him  that 
"  It  was  done  to  prevent  him  from  seizing  the  guns,  and  that 
they  would  be  used  against  any  enemy  of  the  colony," 
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Andrews,  the  British  hiatorian  of  the  Revolution,  says, 
"Newport,  the  capital  of  Rhode  Island,  was  the  place  where 
these  proceedings  first  commenced.  Forty  pieces  of  cannon, 
mounted  in  the  batteries  that  protected  the  hai'bor,  were  car- 
ried off  by  the  inhabitants.  The  captain  of  a  man-of-war, 
having  waited  upon  the  governor,  who  in  that  Province  is 
chosen  by  the  Assembly,  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  such  a 
proceeding,  was  explicitly  told,  that  the  people  had  seized 
them  that  they  might  not  be  used  against  themselves  by  the 
British  forces ;  and  that  thev  intended  to  employ  them  in 
their  own  defence,  agaiu'^t  any  one  that  should  attack  them, 

■'After  taking  this  meaiiue  the  Assembly  met,  and  agreed 
that  arms  and  warlike  stoies  should  be  purchased  with  the 
public  money.  Resolutions  were  passed  for  training  the  in- 
habitants, and  every  man  was  expected  to  prepare  himself 
for  a  vigorous  defence  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  coun- 
try. The  colony  of  New  Hampshire  had  hitherto  acted  with 
great  moderation  during  these  disturbances ;  but  on  receiv- 
ing intelligence  of  the  proclamation  forbidding  the  export  of 
arms  to  the  colonies  and  of  the  proceedings  in  consequence 
of  it  at  Rhode  Island,  they  resolved  to  imitate  them." 

The  people  o£  New  Hampshire  seized  the  cannon  at  Ports- 
mouth, with  the  munitions  of  war,  and  stored  the  powder 
under  the  pulpit  of  the  Congregational  Church, 

May  4th,  1776,  the  General  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island, 
in  session  in  the  State  House  in  Newport,  repealed  the  act 
securing  the  allegiance  of  the  people  to  the  British  crown, 
and  ordered  that  the  use  of  the  King's  name  be  discontinued  in 
all  papers  and  proceedings  in  the  colony.  Thus  just  two 
months  before  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  the  people  of  Rhode 
Island  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  British  crown  and 
set  up  an  independent  State. 
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The  Newport  Mercury,  then  published  by  Solomon  South- 
wick,^  and  contributed  to  by  such  men  as  Ezra  Stiles^'  and 
Samuel  Hopkins,^  did  much  to  arouse  the  people  to  the  duties 
of  that  time.  The  history  of  Newport  can  never  be  faith- 
fully written  without  assigning  to  these  men  a  prominent 
place  among  its  benefactors. 

After  the  Declaration  of  Independence  at  Philadelphia, 
and  on  the  receipt  of  that  decla.vatiou  in  Newport  on  the 
18th  of  July,  1776,  the  General  Assembly  met  and  ratified 
the  declaration,  and  pledged  themselves  to  support  it  with 
their  lives  and  fortunes.  The  declaration  was  then  read  to 
the  people  by  Major  John  Handy  from  the  Court  House 
steps,  and  fifty  years  later  it  was  again  read  by  the  same  in- 
dividual to  the  people,  from  the  same  place. 

The  General  Assembly  then  declared  the  style  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  State  to  be  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantatioi^,  and  enacted  a  law  to  punish  all 
pei^ons  who  should  in  any  way  acknowledge  in  this  colony 
the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain. 

The  people  of  Newport  had  often  met  together,  and  had 
often  resolved  that  they  would  die  or  be  free.  The  news  of 
the  fighting  at  Lexington  and  Concord  came  to  ready  minds 
and  willing  hands.  The  guns  fired  that  day  echoed  and  re- 
echoed over  the  land,  vibrated  and  re-vibrated,  and  the 
sound  never  died  awavj  until  it  was  hushed  in  the  Treaty  of 
Paris. 

The  legislature  was  at  once  convened,  and  an  army  of  ob- 
servation, consisting  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  was  raised, 
"Wanton,  then  governor,  .would  not  commission  the  officers, 
but  Henry  Ward,  Secretary  of  State,  was  ordered  to  sign  the 
commissions  and  did  so,  no  doubt,  cheerfully.     In  the  fol- 
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lowing  October,  a  second  regiment,  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  was  ordered  to  be  raised,  and  then  Wanton  was  re- 
moved from  ofliee. 

Captain  James  Wallace,  in  command  of  the  British  sloop 
of  war  Rose,  commanded  the  harbor  of  Newport  for  the  iirst 
two  years  of  the  war,  and  inflicted  great  distress  upon  its  in- 
habitants; and  on  the  6th  of  December,  1776,  the  British 
army  under  General  Clinton  took  possession  of  the  town, 
and  retained  it  until  November,  1779, 

The  battle  of  Rhode  Island  was  fought  in  August,  1778, 
In  July  of  that  year,  the  French  fleet  under  Count  de 
Estaing,  consisting  of  eleven  sail  of  the  line,  and  a  large 
number  of  transports,  arrived  at  Newport,  but  this  fleet  re- 
tired before  the  battle  on  the  Island, 

Just  two  years  later,  July  10th,  1780,  Admiral  Count  de 
Roehambeau  arrived  with  .another  fleet,  consisting  of  forty- 
foui-  sail,  and  six  thousand  troops. 

Captain  Wallace  retained  command  of  Newport  harbor 
up  to  April  14th,  1776,  when  his  force  was  so  annoyed  by 
the  continental  troops  under  Colonel  Richmond,  that  he  went 
to  sea.  He  encountered  Admiral  Hopkins  ofl"  Block  Island, 
and  then  returned  to  Newport,  but-  was  again  driven  off. 
Foirr  days  later  the  Cabot,  one  of  Hopkins'  fleet,  arrived  in 
Newport  with  ten  pieces  of  heavy  cannon,  a  part  of  the  arm- 
ament which  had  been  captured  at  New-Providence.  During 
the  skirmishing  with  Wallace,  two  row  galleys  from  the  town 
took  a  brig  and  a  sloop,  which  were  prizes  to  the  British 
ship  Scarborough.  In  December,  1777,  a  large  British  fleet 
of  transpoits  entered  the  harbor  of  Newport  with  the  view 
of  taking  on  board  the  army  of  General  Burgoyne,  and  about 
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the  Ist  of  January,  1778,  the  Bristol  and  several  other  Biit- 
ish  war  vessels  arrived,  which  created  alarm  and  apprehen- 
sion at  Providence  and  thronghout  the  State. 

The  Providence  Gazette  of  January  10th,  1778,  contains 
an  appeal  which  exhibited  the  condition  of  affairs  then  pre- 
vailing in  Newport.  It  reads  thus,  viz:  "The  charitable 
and  well-disposed  persons  in  this  and  neighboring  States  are 
requested  to  extend  their  donations  to  the  poor  and  distress- 
ed people  who  were  lately  inhabitants  of  the  Island  of  Rhode 
Island,  men  and  women  bowed  down  with  old  age  and  infirm- 
ities, helpless  children,  persons  with  large  familiea,  having 
lately  been  driven  from  then-  once  peaceful  habitations  and 
turned  into  the  wide  world,  destitute  of  every  means  to  sup- 
port themselves,  by  the  cruel  and  rapacious  Britons  and 
their  mercenaries,  who  have  stripped  them  of  the  small  pit- 
t-anee  they  were  once  possessed  of,  and  have  left  them  to 
depend  entirely  upon  the  charity  of  the  good  people.  Their 
distresses  loudly  call  upon  the  humanity  of  those  whose  cir- 
cumstances will  admit  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  those  who 
are  almost  ready  to  perish." 

From  this  time  until  the  town  was  evacuated  by  the 
British,  contributions  were  received  from  States,  towns,  par- 
ishes, religious  societies,  companies  and  individuals. 

In  the  fall  of  1777,  General  Spencer  in  command  of 
Rhode  Island,  proposed  to  make  an  effort  to  take  Newport 
from  the  enemy.  The  British  commander  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  intentions  of  General  Spencer,  and  made 
preparations  to  resist  the  proposed  attack.  He  raised  the 
stream  which  entere  Easton's  Pond,  by  the  construction 
of  dams,  threw  up  a  line  of  breastworks  from  Miantonomi 
Hill  across  to  the  pond,  and  sent  some  sixty  of  the  inhabi- 
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tantsof  the  town  on  board  the  prison  ship  Lord  Sandwieh^^; 
there  was  also  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  imprisoned  in  the 
Newport  jail. 

General  Clinton  relinquished  command  of  the  British 
force  on  the  Island  in  January,  1777,  to  Earl  Percy.  Earl 
Percy  retained  the  command  until  the  5th  of  the  following 
May,  when  General  Prescott  took  the  comrhand,  who  was 
afterwards  captured  by  Barton  and  his  associates  at  the 
"Ovei-ing  place." 

In  1778,  General  Sullivan  was  ordered  to  collect  a  force 
to  attack  the  British  on  Rhode  Island. 

General  Prescott,  having  been  exchanged,  arrived  in 
Newport,  with  the  Thirty-eighth  Regiment,  two  regiments 
"  of  Anspateh",  Colonel  Fanning's  new  corps  and  a  detach- 
ment of  artiUeiy. 

The  French  force  under  the  Count  de  Estaing,  arrived 
on  the  eleventh  day  of  July.  Two  of  the  French  ships  enter- 
ed the  west  passage  and  came  around  the  north  end  of 
Conanicut.  The  others  came  in  and  anchored  in  the  outer 
harbor.  The  enemy  blew  up  the  Kingfisher,  16  guns,  and 
two  galleys  in  the  East  River  upon  the  approach  of  the  two 
French  ships.  The  Lark,  32,  the  Orpheus,  32,  the  Juno,  32, 
and  the  Cerebus,  28,  were  run  on  shore  and  burnt.  The 
Grand  Turk,  a  transport  of  eleven  hundred  tons  burthen, 
was  set  on  fire  at  her  moorings  off  the  Point ;  when  her  ca- 
bles were  burnt  off,  she  drifted  up  against  Dennis's  wharf, 
where  her  hull  was  sunk.  Fifteen  ti-ansports  were  sunk  be- 
tween what  is  now  Fort  Adams  and  the  Gull  Rocks.  The 
Flora,  32,  with  the  Falcon  sloop  of  war,  18,  and  about  thirty 
unarmed  vessels  of  various  sizes  were  sunk  in  the  inner  hai'- 
bor.     The  Flora  was    finally  raised  and  put  afloat  by  the 
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Americans,  after  the  evacuation  of  the  town  by  the  British. 
Sir  Robert  Pigot  superseded  General  Preecott  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  British  army  before  the  battle  of  Rhode  Island, 

The  French  naval  force  would  not  co-operate  with  the. 
army,  and  the  battle  of  Rhode  Island  of  August  28th  and 
29th,  1778,  was  lost  to  the  Americans.  In  the  following 
November,  there  were  twelve  ships  of  the  line  and  two  frig- 
ates in  the  harbor  of  Newport.  On  the  22nd  of  December, 
1778,  occurred  the  snow-storm  known  as  "the  Hessian  snow- 
storm," in  which  considerable  numbers  of  the  British  force 
were  frozen  to  death.  The  British  left  the  town,  October 
25th,  1779. 

The  Quaker  field  was  their  forage-yard.  Their  wood 
yard  was  on  the  north  side  of  Church  street,  and  General 
Prescott's  he  ad-quart  ei-s  was  the  Bannister  house  on  the 
corner  of  Spring  and  Pelham  streets.  In  summer  the  Brit- 
ish soldiers  were  quartered  in  tents,  and  in  winter  in  the 
houses  in  town.  It  is  said  that  four  hundred  and  eighty 
buildings  of  various  kinds  were  destroyed  in  Newport  during 
the  war. 

The  freemen  convened  in  town-meeting  at  the  Friends' 
meeting-house  on  the  3rd  of  November,  1779,  for  purpose  of 
re-organizing  the  town  government.  Town-meetings  were 
afterwards  held  in  this  meeting-house,  and  then  in  the  Jew- 
ish synagogue. 

The  winter  of  1779-80  was  the  most  severe  on  record. 
The  people  of  Newport  were  then  destitute  of  almost  all  of 
the  necessaries  of  life.  They  took  down  George  Rome's 
house  and .  store,  and  broke  up  Joseph  Wanton,  Jr.'s  ship, 
and  distributed  them  as  fuel  among  the  poor.     The  story  of 
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"the  hard  winter"  of  1780  is  too  distressing  and  too  familiar 
to  be  dwelt  upon. 

The  public  buildings  of  the  town  including  State  house, 
jail  and  churches,  had  all  been  left  in  an  untenantable  con- 
dition with  the  exception  of  Trinity  church,  and  the  pastor 
of  that  church  went  off  with  the  British  army.  The  Rev. 
Gardner  Thm'ston,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  permitted  to  oc. 
cupy  this  church  fox  some  years  after  the  war. 

The  British  carried  off  the  records  of  the  town,  and  these 
were  sunk  in  Hell  Gate,  and  were  so  injured  that  the  great- 
er part  was  rendered  worthless  for  any  practical  purpose. 

On  the  morning  of  March  6th,  1781,  General  Washington 
crossed  Conanicut  and  landed  on  the  Long  Wharf  in  New- 
port, to  confer  with  the  French  officers  then  here,  and  to 
induce  them  to  co-operate  in  an  expedition  against  the  ene- 
my in  Virginia. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Newport  by  the  British,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  town  continued  to  fit  out  a  few  privateers.  The 
Hochambeau,  12,  under  the  command  of  the  celebrated  Oliver 
Read,  was  fitted  out,  and  took  several  prizes. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  John  Goodrich,  who  had  been 
an  ardent  Loyalist  during  the  war,  applied  to  Newport  for 
permission  to  settle  here  with  his  family,  and  proposed 
to  bring  with  him  twenty  vessels  to  engage  in  commerce, 
but  considering  the  active  part  Goodrich  had  taken  in  the 
war,  the  people  of  the  town  by  a  large  majority  voted  that 
he  should  not  settle  in  the  town. 

During  the  Revolution,  there  were  in  the  Provincial 
armies  231,959  men.  Of  these  were  furnished  from  New 
England  118,350,  more  than  half  of  the  entire  force ;  New- 
port alone,  it  has  been  said,  furnished  1000  men  to  the  naval 
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aerrice  of  the  colonies.  Rhode  Island  furnished  to  the  Con- 
tinental army  11,692  men  out  of  a  population  of  50,000.  I 
have  been  told  that  at  one  time  Rhode  Island  had  imre 
soldiers  in  the  Revolutionary  army  than  all  of  the  States 
south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  and  during  the  latter  pait 
of  the  old  French  war  and  after  the  close  of  that  war,  Rhode 
Island  was  called  upon  and  did,  at  a  very  great  sacrifice, 
actually  furnish  a  very  considerable  force  for  the  defence  of 
the  northern  frontier  of  the  colony  of  New  York.  Upon 
these  services  with  others,  the  States  of  New  England,  under 
the  Constitution,  assert  their  rights  in  the  American  Union. 

In  Newport,  as  elsewhere,  there  were  Loyalists.  Some  of 
them  took  an  active  part  in  favor  of  the  crown ;  these  left 
the  colony.  Conspicuous  among  them  were  the  Romes, 
Brentons,  Halliburtons,  Wantons  and  others.  There  was 
another  class  whose  sympathies  were  with  the  crown,  and 
who,  without  being  open,  active  enemies,  declined  to  give 
their  adherence  to  the  Revolutionary  cause.  When  General 
Heath  took  command  of  the  Continental  forces  on  the  Island, 
the  town  called  upon  all  persons  to  subscribe  to  a  test  oath, 
and  those  who  refusedtosubscribe,  had  their  names  taken,  and 
the  same  constituted  what  was  known  as  the  "Black  List," 
and  was  handed  to  General  Heath,  as  being  the  names  of 
suspected  persons  who  were  to  be  dealt  with  in  an  emergency. 
That  list  remains  yet  among  the  records  of  Newport,  and 
may  be  consulted  by  any  one  who  has  the  curiosity  to  exam- 
ine it. 

At  the  close  of  the  Eevolutionarj'  war  Newport  presented 
a  sad  spectacle.  Hundreds  of  buildings  had  been,  destroyed, 
the  vessels  and  wharves  had  gone  to  decay  together.  The 
Loyalists  had  gone  into  exile,  and  many  of  their  estates  had 
been  confiscated.     Non-combatants,  who  early  in  the  war  had 
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left  their  homes,  had  become  domiciled  elsewhere,  the  busi- 
ness capital  of  the  place  had  been  exhausted,  the  war 
had  forced  business  into  other  channels  and  its  men  of  affairs 
had  followed  their  trade  to  other  localities.  The  forests  and 
groves  of  native  trees  had  been  cut  down,  the  farm  fences 
had  been  wasted,  farm  stock  had  been  consumed,  and 
farm  tools  had  been  worn  out;  schools  broken  up,  churches 
scattered,  houses  deserted,  buildings  out  of  repair  and  ruin 
was  stamped  on  everj-thing  which  eight  years  before  was 
alive  with  prosperity  and  full  of  every  promise  that  success 
in  its  full  tide  would  crown  the  efforts  of  an  industrious,  in- 
telligent and  enterprising  people.  Upon  the  return  of  peace 
Newport  had  neither  the  men  nor  the  means  to  restore  or 
replace  the  ravages  which  war  had  made. 

At  about  the  time  of  peace  Dr.  Ezra  Stiles  returned  to 
to  visit  the  remnant  which  was  left  of  his  devoted 
church.  He  had  accepted  the  Presidency  of  Yale  col- 
lege, and  was  in  ths  enjoyment  of  great  popularity  in  New 
Haven.  In  his  diary  is  an  entry  which  states  a  fact,  and 
conveys  an  eloquent  expression  of  his  devotion  to  the  home 
from  which  he  had  been  exiled.  "I  judge,"  says  he,  "that 
about  300  dwelling  houses  have  been  destroyed  in  Newport. 
The  town  is  in  ruins,  but,  with  Nehemiah,  I  could  prefer  the 
very  dust  of  Zion  to  the  gardens  of  Persia,  and  the  broken 
walls  of  Jerusalem  to  the  palaces  of  Shushan." 

Brissot,  the  Girondist,  while  he  was  in  exile  from  France 
in  1788,  visited  Newport.  He  was  not  a  friendly  critic,  but 
draws  a  picture  of  what  he  saw,  which  we  may  study  with 
profit.  After  speaking  of  Newport  before  the  war,  he  adds  : 
"Since  the  peace  everything  is  changed,  the  reign  of  solitude 
is  only   interrupted  by   groups  of  idle  men  standing  with 
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folded  anas  at  the  corner  of  the  streets,  houses  falling  to 
ruin,  miserable  shops  which  present  nothing  but  a  few  coarse 
stuffs,  or  baskets  of  apples,  and  other  articles  of  little  value ; 
grass  growing  in  the  public  square  in  front  of  the  court  of 
justice,  rags  stuffed  in  the  windows.  *         *         *         * 

Everything  announces  misery."  The  unkind  Frenchman, 
after  denouncing  paper  money  and  its  consequences,  adds: 
"But  in  the  midst  of  these  disorders  you  hear  nothing  of 
robberies,  of  murders,  or  of  mendacity,  for  the  poor  do  not 
degrade  themselves  so  as  to  abjure  ideas  of  equity  and  shame. 
*  *  *  The  Rhode  Islander  does  not  beg  and  he 
does  not  steal." 

Newport  was  then  an  asylum  for  famine ;  the  war  had 
destroyed  it,  and  taken  from  its  population  the  means  of  re- 
building it.  They  had  liberty,  but  nothing  else.  The 
times  were  unpropitious.  The  Revolution  was  followed 
soon  by  the  quasi  war  with  France,  and  the  war  between 
England  and  France,  involving  the  orders  in  council,  the  de- 
crees of  Berlin  and  Milan.  Then  came  the  embargo  of  1808, 
which  was  followed  by  the  war  of  1812.  These  events 
visited  disaster  upon  the  efforts  made  to  revive  the  trade  of 
the  place,  drove  commerce  from  the  port,  and  labor  from  the 
workshops,  so  that  for  iifty  years  after  the  Revolution  there 
was  scarcely  a  new  house  built  in  the  town. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  America  was  grateful  to 
France  for  the  aid  it  had  given  her  in  its  contest  with 
England  for  national  existence.  'The  natural  attractions  of 
Newport,  and  of  the  island  of  Rhode  Island,  had  fascinated 
the  Frenchmen,  and  France,  as  an  evidence  of  American 
gratitude,  coveted  the  cession  of  this  island,  on  the  plea  that 
it  would  afford  a  suitable  naval  station  for  France,  and  that 
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it  would  be  impossible  for  the  United  States  to  defend  the 
island  against  Great  Britain,  but  fortunately  for  us,  and  for- 
tunately for  the  American  union,  the  advances  of  France  in 
this  negotiation, were  resisted,  and  this  island  to-day  remains 
the  garden  of  the  Republic. 

The  experiences  of  mankind  demonstrate  that  a  circulat- 
ing medium  without  any  intrinsic  value  and  depending  alone 
for  its  conversion  or  redemption  upon  the  public  faith,  that 
when  it  becomes  highly  inconvenient  for  the  public  to  re- 
deem its  pledge,  the  result  is  disastrous  to  both  public 
and  private  credit. 

The  first  issue  of  paper  money  in  Hhode  Island  was  for 
the  pm-pose  of  enabling  the  colony  in  1710,  to  fit  out  an  ex- 
pedition against  Annapolis  Royal. 

Paper  money  was  finally  made  a  legal  tender,  by  an  act 
of  the  General  Assembly.  The  subject  was  one  of  active 
party  contests,  and  finally  visited  upon  the  colony  discredit 
and  pecuniary  embarrassment.  The  merchants  and  people  of 
Newport,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  ambitious  politicians, 
were  constant  in  their  opposition  to  the  paper  money  party. 
The  paper  money  party  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  federal 
constitution,  which  the  people  of  Newport  ardently  promoted 

At  the  September  term  of  the  Supreme  Court,  1786,  held 
in  Newport,  occurred  one  of  the  most  remarkable  trials  in 
the  judicial  history  of  the  State.  It  was  the  case  of  Trevett 
vs.  "Weeden.  Weeden  kept  a  market  and  Trevett  had  pur- 
chased of  him  butcher's  meat,  and  had  offered  to  pay  for  it 
in  paper  money.  Weeden  declined  to  accept  the  tender,  and 
Trevett  filed  his  information  against  Weeden  to  recover  the 
statutory  penalty  for  his  refusal.  Weeden  defended  the  suit 
on  the  ground  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  statute.     The 
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trial  was  exciting,  party  spirit  ran  high,  the  judges  had  been 
elected  by  a  paper  money  legislature,  and  at  the  next  spring 
election  they  were  to  be  dependent  upon  the  same  body  for  a 
re-election,  yet  the  court  kept  its  integi'lty  and  declared 
the  law  to  be  unconstitutional.  The  General  Assembly 
brought  the  court  before  it  to  give  reasons  for  its  decision. 
The  members  of  the  court  told  the  Assembly  that  they  were 
responsible  for  their  judgments  only  to  God  and  their  own 
consciences. 

In  May,  1784,  Kewport  was  incorporated  under  a  city 
foi-m  of  government.  In  1787  the  city  had  assumed 
the  defense  of  a  suit  of  Nicholas  Easton  vs.  Giles  San- 
ford,  for  taking  gravel  from  Easton's  beach.  Easton  pro- 
cured the  signatures  of  105  persons  to  a  petition  to  re- 
peal the  city  charter,  as  a  retaliatory  measure  for  inter- 
fering in  his  law-suit,  and  though  there  were  400  remonstrants 
against  granting  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  Easton  and  his 
party  prevailed,  for  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Newport 
were  hostile  to  the  paper  money  of  that  time,  and  were  not 
in  favor  with  the  party  in  power.  March  1st  of  this  year  Peter 
Edes  started  the  Newport  Herald,  based  upon  opposition  to 
paper  money. 

In  1708,  April  17th,  the  board  of  trade  wrote  to  the  Govern- 
or of  the  colony  in  reference  to  the  African  slave  trade, 
infoi-ming  him  of  "the  absolute  necessity  that  a  trade  so  ben- 
eficial to  the  kingdom  should  be  caixied  on  to  the  greatest 
advantage."  At  that  time  the  population  of  Newport  was 
2,208,  and  the  entire  population  of  the  colony  was  7,181. 

Tiie  trade  of  Newport  then  was  with  Jamaica,  Nevis, 
Barbadoes,  St.  Christopher's,  Mt.  Sarratt  and  Bennnda,  and 
the  Salt  Islaads,  South  and  North  Carolina,  Virginia  and 
Maiyland,  and  the  other  colonies,  jMadeii-a,  Fayal,  Surinam, 
and  Curacoa. 
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After  having  been  stimulated  hy  the  home  government, 
though  but  few  slaves  wore  brought  into  this  colony,  there 
were  persons  in  Newport  who  were  engaged  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  slave  trade ;  but  while  this  is  true,  it  is  equally 
true  that  Newport  had  some  of  the  earliest  and  moat  effective 
enemies  of  this  trafllc  and  of  human  slavery,  who  if  not  the 
originators,  were  the  warm  and  earnest  friends  of  African 
colonization. 

Newport  has  almost  always  sustained  a  good  classical 
school.  Frazer's  school  was  thorough  in  its  instruction,  and 
Rogers'  school  was  known  the  country  over.  The  object  of 
a  school  is  to  direct  and  train  the  mind  of  the  young  for 
future  usefulness,  andif  the  success  of  a  school  is  to  be  judged 
by  the  success  of  the  pupils  who  attend  it,  the  old  Rogers 
school  should  be  classed  among  the  first  institutions  of  its 
kind  then  in  the  country.  The  new  Rogers  school  now  so 
full  of  promise  of  future  usefulness,  if  it  rivals  or  equals  the 
fame  of  the  school  where  the  Channings,  the  Perrys,  the 
Allstons,  Piekingses  and  Calhouns  were  trained,  it  will 
amply  repay  the  bounty  of  its  benevolent  founder,  and  will 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  city. 
Our  system  of  education  is  supplemented  by  the  Redwood 
and  the  People's  libraries.  Of  the  former  institution  its  his- 
tory has  been  often  written  ;  of  the  latter  I  can  only  say  its 
benevolent  founder  and  benefactor  is  yet  among  us,  and  the 
time  has  not  come  to  write  its  history. 

Newport  was  subject  to  conflicting  influences  at  the  time 
of  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  1812.  It  had  had  a  terri- 
ble experience  of  the  effects  of  war  during  the  Revolution. 
The  orders  in  council,  and  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan 
had  affected  its  commerce  adversely.  The  impressment  of 
its  seamen  into  a  British  service,  and  an  attempt  to  hold 
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them  even  in  its  own  port,^''  had  incensed  the  old  privateers- 
men,  and  stirred  the  blood  of  younger  seamen,  and  aroused 
the  resentment  of  all  right  minded  men.  The  embargo  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  a  restraint  upon  their  trade,  inflicted  by 
their  own  countrymen,  that  seemed  to  effectually  cheek  their 
efforts  to  regain  something  of  their  former  prosperity.  Then 
there  was  a  considerable  class  of  men  full  of  enterprise,  ac- 
customed to  the  dangers  of  the  sea — men  who  had  known  and 
been  instructed  by  a  race  of  seamen  whose  actual  adventures 
surpassed  all  the  tales  of  iiction,  who  were  anxious  to  go  out 
under  the  stars  and  stripes  in  defence  of  "free  trade  and  sail- 
or's rights,"  and  to  contest  the  right  of  the  Red  Cross  of 
England,  unchallenged,  to  rule  the  seas. 

In  the  exigencies  of  that  war  it  became  apparent  that 
the  force  on  the  northern  frontier  was  to  be  strengthened. 
The  British  fleet  on  Lake  Erie  was  officered  and  manned  by 
seamen  who  fought  under  Nelson  at  Trafalgar;  and  a  force 
was  to  be  selected  which  was  to  finish  vessels  begun,  and  con- 
struct other  vessels  to  meet  in  deadly  confhct  the  most  chiv- 
alrous veterans  of  the  British  navy.  In  command  of  the 
flotilla  in  Newport  harbor,  was  one  who  was  of  a  daring  line  ; 
he  had  been  trained  in  our  schools,  and  was  in  command  of 
those  he  had  known  and  who  had  known  him  from  child- 
hood. This  force  was  ordered  to  Lake  Erie-  There  they 
cut  down  the  forest,  threw  it  upon  the  lake,  and  manning  it, 
went  out  upon  that  great  inland  sea  to  meet  the  conquerors 
of  the  armada  of  France,  and  the  result  of  the  battle  of 
the  10th  of  September,  1813,  was  recorded  in  those  memora^ 
hie  words  now  familiar  and  to  be  immortal,  "We  have  met 
the  enemy  and  they  are  ours," 

Yonder   granite  shaft  marks  the  grave,  but  history  has 
for   immortality   the   memory   of  Perry  and  his 
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Newport  comrades,  and  the  valor  which  conquered  on  Lake 
Erie. 

After  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1815,  Newport  had  become 
so  exhausted,  that  little  effort  was  made  to  regain  any- 
thing of  its  former  prosperity  until  subsequent  to  1830, 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  revive  the  whaling  business, 
and  to  engage  in  manufucturing  enterprises,  and  the  natural 
attractions  of  the  place  began  to  be  better  known  and  more 
highly  appreciated  as  a  snmmer  resort. 

In  the  attempt  to  subvert  the  charter  government  by 
force  in  1842,  Newport  was  strongly  on  the  side  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  had  not 
Newport  thrown  her  influence  so  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
government,  the  result  of  that  contest  in  the  State,  upon 
which  the  success  of  popular  government  everywhere  might 
have  been  pivoted,  possibly,  would  have  been  in  doubt. 

In  the  late  Southern  rebellion,  Newport,  true  to  her  his- 
tory, was  earnest  and  prompt  and  faithful  and  contin- 
ual in  her  support  of  the  government,  but  on  an  occasion  like 
this,  it  is  hardly  proper  that  I  should  attempt  to  open  the 
smouldering  embers,  or  to  remove  the  ashes  from  the  wasting 
fire.  The  facts,  however,  exist,  and  the  history  and  honor 
of  the  city  is  preserved. 

During  the  last  century,  wonderful  strides  have  been 
made  in  the  advancement  of  mechanical  science  and  indus- 
trial art.  Watt  and  Fulton,  Stephenson,  Morse  and  Ark- 
wright,  have  all  lived  and  died  within  that  period,  but  their 
wonderful  inventions  survive  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  of 
human  life  and  to  contribute  to  the  civilization  and  happiness 
of  the  human  race. 

The  grandest  scene  in  the  centennial  exhibition  now 
open  in   Philadelphia ;  the  most   exalted  personal  achieve- 
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ment,  was  on  that  opening  day,  of  a  Khode  Island  mechanic 
standing  with  his  engines,  the  work  of  his  own  genius,  which 
were  to  furnish  the  power  to  operate  the  vast  machinery 
there  to  be  put  in  motion,  while  a  president  and  emperor 
with  hands  upon  the  wheels  awaited  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Corliss  to  start  those  mighty  forces  which  were  to  move  as 
with  life  into  action,  the  complicated  mechanism  before  hira, 
and  to  put  upon  exhibition  the  condition  of  mechanical  art 
in  all  the  States  of  Christendom.  That  scene  was  worthy 
of  being  represented  on  canvass,  to  be  placed  upon  the  walls 
of  every  workshop  and  hung  up  in  every  school  room  in  the 
land. 

Every  old  house  in  Newport,  every  grave-yard,  indeed 
every  field,  almost  every  foot  of  ground,  is  associated  with 
some  man  or  event  worthy  of  being  consecrated  in  history. 
By  yonder  shore  the  devout  Mary  Dyer  oft  en  bowed  in  wor- 
ship, and  there  moved  by  an  inner  consciousness  to  duty, 
resolved  to  face  opposition  and  proclaim  the  gospel  of  peace 
in  Boston  to  friends  from  whom  she  had  been  exiled.  She 
went  and  was  persecuted  there,  and  again  and  again  re- 
turned to  her  home  here  to  receive  another  message  from  the 
teachings  of  the  spirit  to  go  to  the  Puritan  commonwealth 
and  there  receive  a  martyr's  crown.  Here,  too,  are  the 
graves  of  Clarke,  Coddington,  Sanford,  Coggeshall,  Bull, 
Erenton,  Easton,  and  their  compatriots  who  preferred  liberty 
in  exile  among  savages,  to  the  intolerance  and  oppressions  of 
their  former  associates.  There  is  where  the  Baptists  ofNew- 
port  claim  to  have  established  the  oldest  church  of  their  faith 
in  America.  There,  too,  is  old  Trinity,  where  Berkeley 
used  to  preach,  near  by  where  he  wrote  his  "Alcephron" 
and  his  "Course  of  Empire."-  And  yonder  is  the  Old  Stone 
Mill,  the  enigma  to  antiquarians.  Here,  too,  was  once  the 
home     of    DeCourcy,^^   Sir  Charles  Wager,^^    and   Arthur 
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Brown,  Dr.  Waterhouse,^^  SirBrenton  HalliTaurton,  Admiral 
Sir  Jahleel  Brenton,  and  hia  brother,  Edward  Pelham  Bren- 
toa,  the  philanthropists  and  the  historians  of  the  British 
navy.  Here,  too,  lived  that  rude,  daring  character,  known 
in  history  as  James  Murray,  otherwise  Lillibridge,^*  who 
towards  the  close  of  the  laat  century  acted  so  conspicuous 
a  part  in  the  events  which  transpired  in  Hindoostan. 

Here,  too,  in  the  house,  now  the  Children's  Home,  was 
bom  William  EUery  Channing,^  whose  philosophy  in  religion 
was  the  refrain  of  the  harsh  theology  of  the  Puritans,  and 
which  was  to  react  upon  the  teachings  of  the  Puritans  until 
there  is  danger  that  the  seed  which  they  sowed  to  the  wind 
may  yet  be  gatJiered  in  the  whirlwind.  We,  too,  have  the 
Redwood  Library,  the  headcLuartcrs  of  Washington,  Rocham- 
beau,  Lafayette  and  Prescott,  the  house  of  Perry  and  the 
place  where  the  Decatur*'  family  lived ;  but  the  mind  wearies 
of  these  details. 

Washington  wrote  of  the  excellence  of  our  climate  ; 
Volney,  the  infidel  Frenchman,  admired  its  salubrity ;  Chas- 
telleaux  in  bis  enthusiasm  desired  to  be  buried  in  our  soU, 
that  the  roar  of  our  ocean  might  perpetually  sing  a  requiem 
over  his  grave.  Count  de  Segar  and  Lausanne  and  St.  John, 
were  enchanted  with  the  revolutionary  society  of  Newport, 
as  wasBlanchardandDuxPonts;  andour  lovely  Island  Home 
dearer,  a  thousand  times  dearer  to  those  of  us  who  stand 
here  among  ancestral  graves  than  to  others,  annually  receives 
a  tribute  to  its  attractions  from  thousands  of  the  opulent  and 
refined  made  up  of  those  from  every  Christian  land. 
Channing  thanked  God  that  this  beautiful  island  was  the 
place  of  his  birth.  I  thank  God  that  the  ancestors  of  my 
children  stood  by  the  cradle  of  the  Rhode  Island  colony, 
assisted  in  nurturing  it  into  a  hardy  manhood,  and  that  this 
ancient  municipality  holds  their  ashes  entombed  in  its  bosom. 
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Today  our  nation  begins  a  new  era  in  its  history,  with 
ampler  means  at  its  control  to  surpass  in  the  future  all  of  the 
achievements  of  the  past,  for  we  have  vast  fields  of  our 
countiy  yet  unsubdued  and  uncultivated.  The  commerce  of 
the  world  is  open  to  our  enteiprises,  and  we  are  at  full  lib- 
erty to  gather  the  harvest  from  our  industry  in  every  land; 
free  education  is  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  there  is  a  pulpit 
in  every  neighborhood  from  which  all  are  instructed  in  their 
duties  to  man  and  to  God. 

True,  there  are  immoralities  and  corruptions  practiced 
over  the  land.  But  so  it  hasbeen  since  our  first  parents  parted 
in  sorrow  from  the  Eden  of  their  rest ;  virtue  has  since  then 
been  warring  with  vice,  and  men  have  been  gathering  and 
consuming  that  for  which  they  have  not  toiled.  But  in  no  age 
of  the  world  has  the  popular  conscience  been  quicker  to  de- 
tect or  resent  crime  or  wrong  than  in  that  age  in  which  a 
benevolent  Providence  has  cast  our  fortunes. 

One  hundred  years  of  our  national  existence  is  completed 
to-day.  Three  miUions  of  people  have  been  increased  to 
forty-five  millions;  thirteen  colonies  have  become  thirty-eight 
sovereign  and  mdependent  States.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
century  the  colonies,  in  poverty  and  distress,  were  engaged 
in  a  war  for  existence.  They  were  contending  with  the 
most  powerful  empire  on  earth.  Now  we  are  at  peace  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  larger  measure  of  liberty,  of  prosperity, 
and  happiness  than  is  vouchsafed  to  any  other  people  on 
earth.  The  ballot  is  the  moter  which  keeps  in  operation  the 
whole  machinery  of  our  government;  the  intelligence,  integ- 
rity, industry  and  enterprise  of  our  population  is  the  bul- 
wark which  the  Republic  has  reared  m  defence  of  its  insti- 
tutions of  government.  Our  nation's  flag  is  respected  on 
every  sea,  and  our  country  is  the  hope  of  the  oppressed  of 
every  land.     True,  slavery  revolted  against  the  government 
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and  struck  the  country,  but  the  blow  recoiled  and  slavery 
was  killed.  Now  let  ns  heal  the  wound  that  war  has  made, 
stretch  out  our  arms  to  bridge  the  chasm,  and  strike  hands 
with  our  repentant,  offending  brothers;  bind  them  anew 
in  the  bonds  of  union,  and  engage  them  in  the  divine  mis- 
sion of  perpetuating  our  republic,  and  of  realizing  the  grand 
idea  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  all  men  are 
free  and  equal  ;  we  with  them  will  enlighten  the  ignorant, 
encourage  the  weak,  elevate  the  down  trodden,  stimulate  the 
enterprise  of  all,  and  embark  our  country  upon  the  new  cen- 
tury in  its  high  and  holy  mission  of  raising  man  everywhere 
to  a  higher  and  better  condition,  nearer,  and  yet  nearer 
fitted  for  the  Paradise  of  celestial  rest. 

The  prosperity  and  growth  of  every  place  depends  upon 
the  industry,  energy,  enterprise,  intelligence,  economy  and. 
integrity  of  the  people  who  inhabit  it.  Wbat  Newport 
needs  in  entering  upon  another  century  is  men — men  in- 
spired by  a  genius  that  will  evoke  and  utilize  all  of  the 
forces  of  our  population  to  develop  the  best  results  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  city  of  which  these  forces  are  capable. 
We  should  never  be  unmindful  that  there  is  a  useful  field  of 
employment  open  to  every  man  and  woman  in  the  land;  no 
person  of  a  sound  body  and  a  sound  mind  has  the  mora]  right 
to  live  like  the  sloth,  and  without  exertion,  to  live  only 
to  eat,  drink,  sleep  anji  die.  If  all  of  the  resources  of  our 
people  could  be  called  out  and  economized  in  promoting  the 
growth  of  the  city,  the  city  would  not  only  surpass  all  of 
its  ancient  achievements,  but  would  outstrip  in  its  growth 
and  advancement  all  of  its  contemporaries. 

Our  shores  are  accessible  to  the  commerce  of  every  land, 
every  industrial  art  is  within  our  gi-asp,  capital  is  the  saving 
of  labor,  and  labor  is  open  to  all,  so  that  capital  is  witliinthe 
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reach  of  all.  The  unemployed  and  wasted  forces,  including 
the  wastes  incident  to  useless  and  vicious  habits,  and  of  over- 
stocked trades,  if  skillfully  directed  and  economically  em- 
ployed, would  in  a  few  years  build  a  city. 

A  word  in  reference  to  the  da}"-  we  celebrate.  This  is  the 
nation's  Sabbath — the  day  in  our  calendar  consecrated  by 
the  grandest  declaration  of  human  rights  recorded  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  race.  Half  a  century  from  the  day  when 
this  declaration  was  promulgated,  Adams  and  Jeiferaon,  its 
framers  and  defenders,  died.  Six  yeaislater,  James  Monroe, 
who  had  held  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  died 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  nation's  birthday.  In  the  late  civil 
war  the  rebel  hosts  were  turaed  back  from  Gettysburg,  and 
the  rebel  fortress  at  Vicksbui^  suiTcndered  on  the  4th  of 
July,  and  then  the  fortunes  of  the  rebellion  began  to  ebb, 
and  by  these  deeds  this  day  was  again  consecrated  to  obser- 
vance. Were  these  coincidences  in  time  of  the  happening  of 
events  the  result*  of  chance  ?  Is  there  not  something  in 
them  to  stimulate  in  us  the  inquiry  whether  they  were 
not  designed  by  a  superintending  Providence  to  induce  us  to 
perform  our  duty,  and  arouse  in  us  a  sense  of  responsibility 
to  our  country? 

All  that  we  have  of  protection  of  persons  and  property 
we  hold  from  the  State.  The  State  can  demand  for  its  de- 
fence to  the  last  penny  of  our  fortunes,  and  then  take  our 
persons  to  fight  its  battles.  I  have  said  enough  to-day  to  re- 
call to  your  minds  the  suffering,  the  trials,  and  the  sacrifices 
which  have  been  made  for  the  blessings  which  we  enjoy.  I 
woidd  t-o  God  that  I  had  the  power  to  infuse  into  the  mind 
of  every  freeman  in  the  land  a  true  sense  of,  the  responsibU 
ity  upon  us  all  to  preserve  for  ourselves  and  posterity  in 
their  utmost  purity,  the  institutions  of  government  which 
have  come  down  to  us. 
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Toward  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  and  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  Newport  had  become  a  place  of 
considerable  commercial  importance.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  ship  captains,  who  sailed  out  of  Newport,  were  among 
the  more  important  personages  in  the  colony,  and  used  to 
wear  cocked  hats,  "lineed-breeches,"  and  ruffled  shirts.  At 
that  period,  Capt.  John  Hull  was  conspicuous  among  these 
captaias.  He  had  taken  on  board  his  ship  an  apprentice  boy 
by  the  name .  of  Charles  Wager.  This  boy  remained  with 
Captain  Hull  until  he  became  Hull's  chief  mate.  The  good 
captain  was  a  Quaker,  and  a  good  story  is  told  of  Hull  and 
his  protege  which  illustrates  tlie  trials  to  which  Friends  have 
at  some  times  been  subjected,  and  how  unexpected  a  change 
took  place  in  the  fortunes  of  young  Wager.  Hull's  ship 
had  left  England,  and  with  a  leading  breeze  was  pressing  for 
her  American  home,  when  one  of  those  French  corsairs,  not 
unfrequently  encountered  at  that  time,  half  privateerand  half 
pirate,  bore  up  across  Hull's  track  and  backed  topsails  to 
await  the  approach  of  the  Quaker  craft.  The  latter  was 
full  manned,  as  well  as  was  his  would-be  adversary.  The 
situation  was  at  once  taken  in  by  all  on  board.  But  what 
was  to  be  done  ?  The  good  captain  had  to  stand  by  the  tes- 
timonies of  his  faith.  Young  Wager  answered  this  question. 
He  told  the  captain  that  he  had  better  go  below.  The  cap- 
tain took  this  advice  and  left  the  mate  in  command.  The 
mate  spread  every  inch  of  canvass  he  could  open  to  the 
breeze,  and  directed  the  good  ship,  as  he  supposed,  for  the 
broadside  of  his  adversary.     But  the  captain,  though  he  had 
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retired  from  the  command  and  had  withdrawn  from  duty, 
continued  to  see  what  was  passing,  and  was  heard  by  the 
mate  to  say:  "Charles,  if  thee  is  determined  to  run  that  ves- 
sel down,  thee  had  hotter  luff  a  little."  Charles  took  his 
captain's  advice,  and  in  a  moment  more  Captain  Hull's 
staunch  ship  crushed  in  the  side  of  the  corsair.  Then  came 
one  of  those  terrible  hand  to  hand  sea  fights  that  distin- 
guished that  time.  The  contest  was  for  the  possession  of 
Hull's  ship,  for  the  other  was  disabled,  and  the  contest  was 
for  life  and  death.  Men  were  cut  to  pieces  or  were  thrown 
into  the  sea,  or  were  otherwise  dispatched  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. Of  this  struggle  the  good  Quaker  was  an  active  ob- 
server. He  noticed  that  a  rope  loosely  hanging  overboard 
was  suddenly  drawn  taut;  his  quick  eye  divined  the  cause. 
He  caught  his  hatchet,  and  in  an  instant  was  in  the  waist  of 
his  ship  by  the  rail,  A  stalwart  foe  was  using  the  rope  to 
board  the  Quaker  vessel  ;  a  well  aimed  blow  of  the  hatchet 
parted  the  line,  and  the  Quaker  captain  calmly  remarked, 
"friend,  if  thee  wants  that  line  thee  can  have  it."  The  mate 
saved  the  ship ;  she  went  on  her  voyage,  and  the  story  of 
the  gallant  conduct  of  the  mate  eventually  reached  the  Brit- 
ish Admiralty,  into  whose  service  he  was  taken.  This  gal- 
lant oificer  finally  became  Sir  Charles  Wager,  first  lord  of  the 
British  Admiralty.  Upon  a  bill  promoted  by  him  in  the 
British  parliament  in  1740,  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the 
British  navy,  Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham,  made 
one  of  his  most  effective  speeches. 

The  name  of  Wager,  preserved  in  some  of  our  Nan-agaa- 
sett  and  Conanicut  families  descended  from  Capt.  John  Hull, 
is  derived  from  the  apprentice  of  their  ancestor. 

In  my  childhood  I  attended  school,  kept  in  a  house  in 
which  a  descendant  of  Captain  John  Hull  resided  ;  an  elderly 
gentleman  and  hie  wife  made  up  the  family ;  they  were  poor 
then,  but  had  seen  better  days.  The  engraved  likeness  of 
Sir  Charles  Wager,  highly  prized  and  well  cared  for  by  its 
possessor,  hung  upon  the  wall  above  the  fireplace,  and  though 
more  than  forty-five   years  have  elapsed  since  I  saw  it,  I  re- 
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member  how  it  looked,  and  the  interest  with  which  old  Mr. 
Robert  HuU  told  the  story  of  the  life  of  the  apprentice  to 
his  ancestor. 

Sir  Charles  Wager  was  born  October  26,  1666.  June 
7th,  1692,  was  appointed  captain  of  the  Razee,  fire  ship,  and 
from  her  he  was  soon  removed  to  the  Samuel  and  Henry,  44. 
Ill  1696  he  had  command  of  the  Woolwich,  a  54,  employed 
in  the  channel  fleet.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Queen 
■  Ann,  he  took  command  of  the  Hampton-Court,  of  70  guns, 
and  was  with  Lake  at  the  taking  of  Majorca.  Upon  his  re- 
turn from  the  Mediterranean,  he  was  dispatched  in  1707  with 
a  sc[uadro(i  of  nine  ships  of  the  line  to  the  West  Indies,  hav- 
ing under  his  convoy  a  valuable  fleet  of  merchantmen.  Here 
he  received  information  that  the  French  Admiral  Du  Casse 
had  put  to  sea  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  some  Spanish 
galleons.  On  the  28th  of  May,  1708,  he  descried  the  ene- 
my's fleet,  comprised  of  17  sail,  galleons  and  ships  of  war, 
standing  towards  Carthagena ;  he  took  the  largest  two  of  the 
enemy's  ships.  He  shortly  afterwards,  by  a  vessel  from  Eng- 
land, received  a  commission  as  tear  admiral  of  the  blue,  and 
on  the  2d  of  December,  1708,  was  made  rear  admiral  of  the 
white.  He  remained  in  the  West  Indies  until  1709,  where 
his  fleet  succeeded  in  capturing  many  prizes.  On  his  return 
to  England  he  was  made  rear  admiral  of  the  red,  and  on  the 
8th  of  December,  of  that  year,  he  received  the  order  of 
Knighthood.  After  the  accession  of  George  I,  he  was  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  at 
about  the  same  time  comptroller  in  the  navy,  and  on  the 
16th  of  June,  1716,  he  was  made  vice  admiral  of  the  blue, 
and  on  the  first  of  the  ensuing  February,  was  made  vice  ad- 
miral of  the  white,  and  on  the  16th  of  March,  vice  admiral 
of  the  red,  and  in  1718  was  appointed  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
when  he  resigned  the  comptroUership  of  the  navy.  He  per- 
formed many  active  services  at  sea,  and  in  June,  1731,  was 
made  admiral  of  the  blue,  when  he  took  command  of  a  large 
armament,  and  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  executing  the 
treaty  of  Venice.  Having  performed  this  duty  he  returned 
to  England. 
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June  Slst,  1733,  Sir  Charles  Wager  was  made  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty ;  in  the  January  following  lie  was  made  ad- 
miral of  the  white,  and  on  the  19th  of  March,  1741,  resigned 
his  place  at  the  admiralty  board.  He  wa,s  then  appointed 
treasurer  of  the  navy,  which  place  he  held  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death.  May  24th,  1743.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  a  splendid  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory. 

Tristam  Hull  was  an  inhabitant,  and  liable  to  bear  arms 
in  the  town  of  Yarmouth,  in  Plymouth  colony,  in  1643,  and 
purchased  from  the  Indians  a  tract  of  land  for  the  town  of 
Barnstable,  July  19th,  1644.  Hull  was  a  master  mariner. 
In  1657,  an  old  man  in  Boston  by  the  name  of  Nicholas  Up- 
sall,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Boston  church,  had  disap- 
proved of  the  treatment  of  the  then  recently  arrived  Qua- 
kei-s ;  indeed,  Upsall  was  counted  a  Quaker,  for  on  the  14th 
of  the  previous  October,  he  had  been  found  guilty  of  this 
heresy,  and  had  been  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  ^20  and  to  ban- 
ishment. Captain  Hull  being  in  Boston,  took  Upsall  with 
him  to  Sandwich.  Plymouth  colony  not  being  any  more 
reconciled  to  the  Quaker  than  Massachusetts,  sentenced 
Upsall  "to  be  carried  out  of  the  government  by  Tristi-am 
Hull,  who  had  brought  him." 

Tristram  Hull  had  two  sons — Joseph,  born  in  June,  1652, 
John,  born  in  March,  1664.  These  sons  were  both  Quakers, 
and  both  came  to  and  settled  in  Rhode  Island.  Joseph  set- 
tled in  Kingstown.  He  had  a  son  Tristram  who  married 
Elizabeth  Dyer,  a  grand-daughter  of  Mary  Dyer,  who  was 
executed  in  Boston.  John  Hull  married  Aliee  Teddeman  in 
1684,  and  settled  at  Newport  in  1687,  out  of  which  port  he 
sailed  for  many  years,  and  finally,  he  purchased  and  went  to 
live  upon  a  farm  in  the  north  pa.rt  of  Jamestown,  where  he 
died.   . 

After  Captain  Hull  retired  to  his  farm,  a  British  fleet, 
probably  upon  its  return  from  a  West  India  expedition,  vis- 
ited the  harbor  of  Newport.  Captain  Hull,  upon  this  oeca^ 
sion,   called  at  the  coffee  house  to  pay  his  respects  to  his 
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former  protege.  He  me*,  a  lieutenant,  and  in  the  vocabulary 
of  the  captain's  sect,  he  -  sked  the  lieutenant,  "where  is 
Charles  ?"  This  manner  of  speech  the  junior  officer  regarded 
as  an  insult  to  his  admiral.  The  admiral  being  at  once  ap- 
prised of  the  affair,  stepped  otit  and  rebuked  his  subordinate 
by  saying  to  him,  "Captain  Hull  's  my  honored  master." 

Several  lettei-s  recognizing  thu  relations  which  existed 
between  Sir  Charles  Wager  and  Captain  Hull,  are  yet 
extant. 

Admiral  Goodson,  said  to  have  been  the  grandfather  of 
Sir  Charles  Wager,  was  an  officer  of  the  British  navy  in  the 
time  of  the  commonwealth,  but  for  having  expressed  some 
opinion  in  favor  of  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  to  the 
throne,  was  retired  from  office.  At  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II,  he  was  overlooked,  and  he  finally  came  to  America.  His 
descendants  intermarried  with  some  of  the  first  families  in 
Newport.  There  is  a  tradition  that  he  was  buried  in  the 
Hull  burying  ground  at  the  north  end  of  Conanicut. 

Admiral  Goodsgn  commanded  the  rear  admiral's  squad- 
ron of  eleven  ships,  in  the  great  naval  battle  with  the 
Dutch,  fought  on  the  2d  and  3d  of  June,  1653,  in  which  the 
Dutch  were  defeated,  and  which  virtually  ended  that  war. 
The  next  year,  1654,  Admiral  Goodson  commanded  the 
fleet  under  Penn,  at  the  conquest  of  Jamaica.  When  they 
returned  to  England,  Penn  was  thrown  into  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  Goodson  was  rewarded  by  the  Council  of  State 
with  a  large  gratuity.  On  the  death  of  Cromwell  in  1659, 
Admiral  Goodson  and  his  son-in-law,  the  father  of  Sir  Charles 
Wager,  "dreading  a  renewal  of  civil  bloodshed,"  implored 
Monk  to  listen  to  terms  of  accommodation  with  the  com- 
mittee of  safety,  composed  of  army  officers.  This  accom- 
modation resulted  in  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  and  the 
retirement  of  Goodson.  Wager,  his  son-in-law,  remained  in 
the  navy,  and  died  in  1665.  Goodson  was  superseded,  it  is 
said,  on  account  of  "conformity." 

The  Wagers  were  connected  with,  or  allied  to,  the  family 
of  Sir  Thomas  Teddeman,  into  which  family  captain  John 
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Hull  married.  It  would  be  intertsting  to  know  if  Charles 
Wager,  the  oi-phaii  grandson  o''  Admiral  Goodson,  was 
brought  to  Newport  by  Admiral  Goodson,  or  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Teddemans  ht:  was  put  an  apprentice  to 
Captain  HuU,  in  England.  One  account  says  that  Wager 
came  to  Newport  when  an  Aifant,  and  another  account  says 
that  he  came  when  a  -outh.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the 
character  of  this  rematkable  man  was  moulded  and  formed 
in  Newport. 

In  1775,  a  party  from  the  British  Jieet,  under  command  of 
Captain  Wallace,  went  to  Conanicut,  killed  one  John  Mar- 
tin, and  burned  several  dwelling  houses,  among  which  was 
the  dwelling  of  Wager  Hull,  which  contained  moat  of  the 
"old  papers"  belonging  to  the  Hull  family.  Had  these 
papers  been  preserved,  no  doubt  but  that  they  would  have 
reflected  light  upon  the  lives  of  Admiral  Goodson  and  Sir 
Charles  "V 
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This  extraordinary  person  is  said  to  have  been  born  in 
Exeter,  Rhode  Island,  about  the  year  1765,  but  no  men- 
tion of  bis  birth  appears  upon  the  records  of  Exeter,  or  of 
his  mother  having  resided  in  that  town.  They  resided  in 
Newpoit  before  1774.  He  was  the  natural  child  of  a  Miss 
Mowrey.  He  was  known  by  the  name  of  his  rtputed  father 
James  Lillibridge. 

He  lived,  on  the  Long  Wharf  in  Newport,  with  his  mother 
and  sisters,  in  the  house  now  known  as  "the  Bohanna 
house."  It  is  said  that  his  mother  and  sisters  were  disrepu- 
table persons,  and  that  in  consequence  of  a  family  quarrel,  he 
left  home  and  went  to  sea,  Lillibridge  changed  his  sur- 
name to  that  of  Murray,  and  was  afterwards  known  as  James 
Murray.  He  was  bound  as  an  apprentieeto  some  mechanical 
trade  before  going  to  sea.  After  following  the  seas  for  a 
time  he  arrived  at  Tranquebar,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
about  1790,  and  sometime  in  that  year,  having  heard  that  cer- 
tain Frenchmen,  who  had  entered,  the  service  of  the  Indian 
princes,  had  arisen  rapidly  in  rank  and  fortune,  he  deter- 
mined to  hazard  the  evasion  of  the  vigilance  of  the  British 
officers,  and  to  take  service  under  some  one  of  the  Mahratta 
chiefs.  He  reached  the  province  and  entered  the  service  of 
Holkar,  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  these  chiefs.  Instead 
of  uniting  against  the  common  enemy,  these  petty  sovereigns 
for  a  half  century  had  been  engaged  in  an  intestine  warfare. 
In  the  hazardous  enterprises  of  these  inglorious  wars,  Mur- 
ray "became  conspicuous  for  his  invincible  courage  and  un- 
daunted presence  of  mind,  as  well  as  for   his  personal  prow- 
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es9."  He  remained  in  tiie  JVIahi-atta  acrvioe  for  fifteen  years, 
during  which  he  was  actively  engaged  in  every  species  of 
peril  and  hardship  known  to  that  terrible  warfare,  from  Cape 
Cormorin  to  the  borders  of  Persia. 

An  act  of  humanity  finally  brought  him  to  the  notice  of 
the  British  government  in  India,  and  alienated  him  from  the 
prince  whom  he  had  so  faithfully  served.  A  number  of 
British  ofGcera  had  been  taken  prisoners,  by  him,  to  •  Hol- 
kar,  and  by  Holkar  had  been  ordered  to  be  instantly 
put  to  the  sword.  At  the  imminent  risk  of  his  own 
life,  Murray  interposed  to  save  the  lives  of  these 
officers.  This  act  relaxed  his  hold  upon  Holkar,  and  dis- 
gusted Murray  with  the  service  of  his  barbarous  master;  so 
Murray  contrived  to  get  possession  of  a  considerable  district 
of  country  which  he  subjected  to  his  own  government.  So 
desperate  was  his  fortune  at  one  time,  that  his  whole  force 
was  reduced  to  eight  badly  armed  men,  but  from  this  depres- 
sion he  finally  succeeded  in  firmly  establishing  himself  in  his 
new  sovereignty.  When  the  war  broke  out  between  the 
British  government  and  Scindia,  in  which  Holkar  embraced 
the  cause  of  the  latter,  Murray  surrendered  his  sovereignty 
and  proclaimed  the  supremacy  of  the  British  government  in 
his  principality,  and  at  the  head  of  seven  thousand  native 
cavalry  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Biitish  government  under 
Lord  Lake.  It  is  said  that  the  British  general  received  him 
with  the  greatest  respect,  and  that  the  fullest  confidence  was 
reposed  in  him.  He  retained  the  independent  command 
which  he  brought  to  the  British  service,  and  was  actively  em- 
ployed in  the  most  daring  and  dangerous  enterprises  of  that 
tenible  war. 

At  the  siege  of  Bhuntpore,  where  the  British  army  lost 
neai'ly  ten  thousand  men  in  four  successive  attempts  to  stoi-m 
the  place,  Murray  was  in  continual  action,  and  earned  the 
title  of  being  "the  best  partisan  officer  in  India."  At  this 
time  Holkar  was  in  command  of  an  immense  body  of  Indian 
cavalry  on  the  flank  of  the  English  army,  and  Murray  had 
the  opportunity  of  meeting  his  old  chieftain  where  they  could 
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settle  theiu  old  quarrel,  an  opportunity  of  which  it  is  but  fair 
to  suppose  was  fully  availed  of  by  the  partisan  warrior. 

Murray  'had  acquired  a  large  fortune,  and  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war  his  rank  was  reduced  and  he  was  retired 
from  the  army  on  half  pay.  Upon  this  being  done  he  deter- 
mined to  return  to  his  native  country  and  "live  a  life  of 
luxury  and  tranquility." 

The  officers  of  the  army  to  whose  country  he  had  ren- 
dered such  distinguished  services  while  the  war  was  going 
on,  treated  him  with  the  greatest  consideration,  but  upon  the 
restoration  of  peace  they  treated  him  with  comparative  in- 
difference ;  this,  no  doubt,  assisted  him  to  form  his  resolution 
to  return  to  his  own  country.  He  remitted  his  funds  to  Cal- 
cutta, and  short!}'  after  repaired  thither,  determined  to  take 
passage  from  thence  to  the  United  States,  This  wasin  1806. 
He  was  then  yet  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  might  well  hope  for 
distinction  in  his  own  country. 

A  few  days  before  the  time  fixed  for  his  embarkation  be 
gave  a  splendid  entertainment  to  his  acquaintances  in  Cal- 
cutta. After  dinner,  when  elated  with  wine,  he  undertook 
the  entertainment  of  his  guests  by  riding  his  Arabian  chai^er, 
which  had  carried  him  in  the  war,  over  the  dinir^  table.  The 
horse's  foot  became  entangled  in  the  caipet,  and  threw  his 
rider.  Murray  received  internal  injuries,  which  induced 
mortification,  and  he  died  in  a  few  days.  He  was  said  to 
have  been  the  best  horseman  in  India,  and  unrivalled  in  the 
use  of  the  broad  sword.  He  is  described  as  having  been  in 
ordinary  life,  a  mild  and  amiable  man,  but  when  aroused  into 
anger  he  became  ferocious  and  ungovernable.  He  was  of 
middling  height,  pleasing  expression  of  countenance,  and 
had  great  bodily  strength  and  agility.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  attacked  upon  one  occasion  by  seven  ^lahratta  horse- 
men, of  whom  he  killed  three,  and  then  effected  his  escape 
from  the  other  four.  "Many  were  his  wild  and  romantic 
adventures,  and  hair  breadth  escapes,  but  their  history  is  but 
imperfectly  known,  for  he  was  modest  and  not  given  to  boast- 
ing of  his  own  exploits.     Though  he  had  been  from  his  home 
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since  his  boyhood,  he  retained  a  wonderful  attachment  for 
his  native  country,  and  he  sometimes  loaned  considerable 
sums  of  money  to  persons  upon  no  other  assurance  than  that 
they  were  Americans."  After  his  death  a  portion  of  his  for- 
tune, some  $20,000  it  is  said,  was  transmitted  to  his  mother 
and  sisters  at  Newport,  upon  the  receipt  of  which  they 
changed  their  residence,  and  became  candidates  for  respec- 
tability, but  they  afterwards  returned  to  Newport. 

Such  is  a  brief  outhne  of  a  man  who,  without  the  advan- 
tages of  an  education,  went  out  into  the  world  in  search  of 
adventures  and  to  seek  his  fortune.  He  fought  nabobs, 
rajahs,  natives  of  the  country,  and  British  soldiers  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  globe.  The  history  of  India  for  twenty 
years  is  the  record  of  his  achievements  and  of  his  wonderful 
daring.  He  not  only  fought  Scindia,  but  the  forces  of  the 
nabobs  of  Arcot,  of  Oudre  and  Surat,  and  under  the  dii-ec- 
tion  of  Major  General  Arthur  Wellesly,  afterwards  Duke  of 
WelUngton,  and  Lord  Lake,  he  took  Indore  and  Malwa,  and 
with  equal  valor  he  fought  on  the  plains,  in  the  mountain 
passes,  and  among  the  jungles  of  Hindoostan,  either  under 
the  cross  of  St.  (ieorge,  or  in  defence  of  the  claims  of  some 
native  master.  The  most  marked  tribute  of  his  power  in  the 
field  is  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  an  article  in  the  treaty 
finally  entered  into  between  the  governor  general  of  India 
and  Scindia,  that  the  latter  should  never  thereafter  take  an 
American  into  his  service  or  permit  one  to  enter  his  domin- 
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(a.)  The  first  settlers  of  Newport  found  the  present  site  of  the  olty  a  thiekly 
wooded  swamp.  It  la  said  that  tall  forest  trees  were  then  growing  from  the  bot- 
tom to  the  summit  of  the  hill.  That  these  were  first  cut  away,  until  they  came 
down  to  low,  marshy  ground,  made  Impenetrable  by  a  dense  nnderbmsh.  Nloh- 
olaa  Baston,  ■William.  Brenton,  and  Thomas  Hazard  are  said  to  have  contracted 
nitli  thiee  Indians  to  clear  up  the  underbrnah  for  a  ooat  ;  the  lai^e  brass  but- 
tons on  which  were  taken  off,  strung  together,  aaid  were  then  used  as  a  necltlaoe 
or  ornament  by  one  of  the  Indiana.  The  Indians  fired  the  underbrush,  and  that 
clearedUielowIandon  the  mai^n  of  the  harbor.  Much  sand  and  gravel.  It  la 
said,  WHS  flUed  Jn  uiK>n  the  low  ground.  Mr.  (laftrey,  William  Dyer,  and  John 
Clarice  were  tlie  committOB  of  the  propiietorn  to  lay  out  the  town  lots.  Thames 
street  was  first  laid  out  one  mile  In  length.  The  flrat  lotK  were  laid  ,off  on  the 
nortli  side  of  what  la  now  Washii^ton  Square.  To  tiie  lots  on  the  east  side  of 
Thames  atreet  was  assigned  the  space  opposite  on  the  west  between  the  street 
and  the  watei.  The  first  landing  pUoe  was  at  a  point  of  laud  then  projeotlng 
Into  the  wat«r  north  of  the  present  site  of  the  Long  Wharf.  At  the  time  of  the 
firstsettUng  of  Newport,  Brenton's  Neck  and  Goat  Island  are  said  to  have  heen 
covered  with  large  forest  trees. 

The  persons  who  s^ned  tlie  original  compact  for  settling  Newport,  were  Wil- 
liam Coddlngton,  Nicholas  Easton,  John  Coggeshall,  William  Brenton,  John 
Clai'te,  Jeremiah  Clarice,  Thomas  Hazard  and  William  Dyer. 

The  followli^  persons  were  admitted  inhabitants  soon  nftpr,  prabably  In 

Saniuel  Hutchinson,  Richard  Awards,  Edward  Wilcox,  John  Br^gs,  William 
Wrlthli^fou,  Samuel  Gortun,  John  Wickes,  Halph  Earle,  William  Cowlie,  Jef- 
frey Champlin,  Richard  Sarle,  Thomas  Spicer,  Robert  PotWr,  Nathaniel  Potter, 
William  Needliam,  Sampson  Shatton,  Adam  Mott,  John  Mott,  Robert  Jeffreya, 
Thomas  Bill,  James  Tarr,  John  Roome,  Robeit  Gilham,  Mathew  Sutherland, 
William  Baker,  Anthony  Paine,  William  Richardson,  Thomas  Clarke,  John 
Johnson,  William  HaU.  George  Gardiner,  George  Parker,  Erasmus  Bullook, 
George  Cleet,  Nicholas  Browne,  Slchard  Borden,  Richard  Maxon,  John  Sloff, 
Thomas  Beeder,  John  Tripp,  Osnmnd  Donteh,  John  Marshall,  Robert  Stanton, 
Joseph  Clarke,  Robert  Carr,  George  Layton  John  Arnold,  William  Havens, 
Thomas  Layton.  Edward  Poole,  Nicholas  Davis,  John  Moore,  George  Potter, 
William  Quick. 
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(1.)  Ann  Hutcliluson  removed  to  East  CheBtec,  in  the  colony  of  Sew  York, 
TVliere  after  much  opposlllon  from  the  Indians  she  suceeeded  in  building  afranio 
hoase.  Bnt  she  had  not  dwelt  thore  long  when  the  Indians  had  a  quarrel  with 
some  Dutch  people  that  dwelt  near  her,  but  the  dint  of  the  rage  of  the  Indians 
(ell  upon  this  gentlewoman  whom  they  slew,  with  all  of  her  family,  to  the  num- 
ber of  sixteen,  (embracing  one  ot  mote  of  the  olillarenof  John  Sanford,  of  Forts- 
moutb,)  and  left  hut  one  little  giil,  a  relative  of  the  family,  whom  the  Indians 
carried  Into  eaptivity.  She  was  afterwards  redeemed  and  married  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Cole,  In  North  Kingstown,  whero  she  lived  to  a  considerable  age.  See 
Niles'  Trench  and  Indian  Wars,  p.  201.    Savage  Gen.  Die.  v.  4,  Tit.  John  Sanford. 


(3.)  William  Hutchinson  died  in  Portsmouth  in  1642,  aged  B6  years.  He  was  tlie 
husband  of  the  celebrated  Ann  Hutchinson.  Edward  HatohlnBon  and  Edward 
Hutchinson,  Jr.,  returned  to  Massachusetts  and  the  latter  was  killed  at  Broob- 
fleld,  in  Philip's  war,  in  167S.  Edward  was  the  ancestor  of  the  celebrated  toiy 
Governor  Hutchinson,  Governor  Hutchinson  and  lieutenant  Governor  Oliver 
married  two  daughters  of  William  Sanford  of  Neivport.  TheHutchlnson  farjn  in 
Jamestown,  wliJi  the  farm  oivned  by  the  late  Andrew Eobe.wnln  Tiverton, and 
other  Hutchinson  lands,  were  oonflscated. 


iiincdto  ftlassachusetts 


(4.)  WUliam  Dyer,  one  of  the  first  settlers,  was  tiie  husband  of  Mary  Dyer, 
who  was  hung  on  Boston  Commo  n .  He  was  the  leader  of  the  anti-Coddington 
party,  and  went  to  England  atliis  own  expense  to  aid  in  i>rooiiTing  the  revocation 
of  Coddlngton's  oommlsaion  as  judge  for  life,  and  returned  the  bearer  of  a  letter 
from  the  Counellof  State,  revoking  the  commission.  He  was  Attaraey  General  of 
the  Colony  in  1860,  and  was  the  first  person  who  filled  that  ofllce.  He  had  as- 
signed to  him  a  tract  of  land  adjoiniog  the  harbor  between  Coddiufiton's  Point 
and  Easton's  Point.   He  died  in  Jiewiiort  and  left  descendants. 


(5.)  Jolm.  Sanford  ixaa  a  member  of  the  Boston  Pliurch  in  lOSl,  was  admitted  a 
freeman  AprU  3d,  1632,  and  the  snmo  year  was  appointed  CaJinoneer  at  the 
port.  He  had  a  son  John  who  was  baptized  June  21th,  1032  ;  Samuel,  June  23d, 
163*.  In  December,  lfl37|  he  was  disarmed  as  asupportcrof  WhoelMrright  and  came 
to  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Colony  at  Bhode  Island,  He  resided  at  Porte- 
mouth  and  waB  siiccesaively  Trea'^urer,  Seoretary,  Assistant  and  President  of  the 
Colony.  He  had  two  sons,  John  and  Samuel,  and  several  daus:hters.  One  or 
more  of  Ills  oliUdren  were  with  Mrs,  Hutchinson,  and  were  taken  by  the  Indians 
when  they  killed  her.  His  son  John  married  April  17th,  1063,  Mary,  tHe  daugh- 
ter of  Samuel  Gorton,  and  widow  of  Peter  Greene.  They  had  a  daugliter  Ellphal 
Fab.  20, 1606  ;  John,  June  IBth,  1670,  and  Samuel,  Oct.  5th,  1677.  By  a  previous  mar- 
riage with  Elizabeth  Spatchurst  he  iiad  three  daughters,  Samuel,  son  of  the  first 
John,  came  to  Portsmouth  and  nianled  Sarah  Waddell  in  October,  ifloa.  They 
also  had  a  son  John. 
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(8.)  Klchava  Carder  removed  to  Warwici,  but  fled  from  tJisire  to  N 
for  protection  from  the  Indians  duving  Philip's  war.  Ho  died  In  Newport 
but  Ills  family  returned  to  WaiTviok. 


<11.)  William  Freebo 
1670,  aged  eighty  years. 
Island  of  Rhode  Island. 


(13.)  Henry  Bull  was  one  of  the  iiist  settlers  of  Newport.  He  was  a 
Wales,  and  was  the  first  sergeant  of  tlje  colony.  He  was  one  of  the  i 
a  deputy  from  Newport,  and  Governor  of  the  colony.  He  buUttlie  st 
whlob  Is  yet  standing  on  tlie  ea.st  side  of  Spring  street,  and  owned  a  coi 
tract  of  land  lu  that  neighborhood,  some  of  which  remains  In  the  hands  of  hla 
lineal  descendants.  He  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  original  colonists  and  died 
Feb.  22d,  IBM,  at  the  age  of  8t  years.    He  was  buried  In  the  Coddlngton  burylug- 


(13.)  John  Walker  was  aiiniltted  a  freeman  of  Massachusetts,  May  14th,  1S34. 
He  had  been  a  menii>er  of  the  church  at  Roxbury,  but,  says  Savage,  lie  removed 
to  Boston  to  find  a  wider  sympathy  for  his  heresy,  where  he  was  dlsBrmed  vfith 
the  major  part  of  his  fellow-wowMppers,  In  Xcvember,  1637  ;  and  soon  after  he 
removed  to  Rhode  Island.  He  Joined  the  NewTort  colony,  March  12th,  1040,  and 
bis  name  last  appears  on  tlie  roll  of  freemen  fur  Newport,  March  Idth,  1641. 

Wimam  Brenton,  Nicholas  Kaston  and  Richard  TardPr  were  not  among  the 
first  comers  atFortsmonth,buttlie  two  former,  with  .leremlah  Clarke  and  Thomas 
Hazard,  signed  the  compact  to  settle  Newport. 


(14.)  John  Clarice  is  said  to  have  been  a  nallve  of  Bedfordshire,  England.  He 
was  a  physician  and  practiced  in  London  before  he  eame  to  America,  He  settled 
In  Boston  and  there  practiced  his  profession,  protested  against  the  censure  of 
'Wheelwright,  was  disarmed,  and  came  to  Rhode  Island,  and  was  one  of  Uie  found- 
ers there.  Dr.  Clarlte  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  after  he  came  to  Newport  con- 
ducted public  worship  before  Mr.  LentbaU  came,  but  after  the  arrival  of  I.enthall 
ho  (Lenthall)  officiated  as  proacher  at  Sewport  while  he  remained  here.  Dr.  C.  was 
the  first  educated  physician  who  practiced  In  Khode  Island.  In  1043  or  44  he,  with 
others,  formed  a  diuroh  upon  the  faith  and  order  of  the  Baptists,  In  which  he 
preached,  and  at  the  same  time  he  practiced  as  a  physician.  Ho  continued  to  be 
pastorof  thechurchunttlhc  was  sent  to  England  as  the  agent  of  65  persona  from 
Newport,  and  41  persons  from  Poitsmouth,  to  procure  the  revocation  of  Coddlng- 
ton's  coraniiaslon.  He  became  the  agent  of  the  colony,  and  remained  abroad 
twelve  years.  Upon  his  petition  the  charter  of  1«63  was  granted.  As  much  of  the 
petition  of  Dr.  Clarke  is  incorporated  into  the  charter,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
he  prepared  that  document  which  wiU  always  stand  a  monument  to  his  liberal- 
ity, ability  and  address.   While  abroadin  the  service  of  the  colony,  he  was  under 
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the  necessity  of  laboring  there  for  his  own  support,  and  eipended  much  of  his 
private  fortune  In  promoting  the  interest  of  the  colony.  He  was  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  mortgaging  liis  liouse  and  lot  in  Newport  to  Richard  Dean  of  Lon- 
don, for  £1*0  sterling.  In  September,  leCB,  the  colony  assumed  the  payment 
of  this  mortgage,  and  probably  paid  it  abont  1872,  the  Uitervening  time  being 
employed  in  endeavoring  to  raise  the  money  with  which  to  discharge  the  mort^ 
gage.  The  town  of  Warwick  behaved  with  great  illiberality  In  this  matter.  Dr. 
Clarke  returned  to  Newport  In  lesi,  and  waa  immediately  elected  a  deputy  from 
Newport.  In  1889  he  waa  elected  Deputy  Governor.  He  was  appointed  to  go  to 
England  again  in  1671,  In  reference  to  the  boundary  between  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut.  He  died  In  1676  in  Newport,  aged  66  years,  and  was  buried  in  his 
own  lot  on  the  west  side  of  Tanner  street.  By  his  will  he  left  his  estate  consist- 
ing of  "the  Charity  farms"  in  Middletown,  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  and  for 
bringing  up  children  to  learning.    He  was  tluiee  married,  but  died   wltliout 


(IS.)  John  Coggeshall  was  of  ten  elected  to  the  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts, from  which  he  was  espelled.  He  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Newport. 
He  had  assigned  to  him  a  large  tract  of  land  boidcTlng  on  the  sea,  east  of  what 
is  now  known  as  Almy's  Fond.  He  was  a  man  of  good  abilities.  He  died  in 
1647  at  the  age  of  68,  and  was  buried  in  "the  Coreeahall  burying  ground,"  on  the 
west  side  o£  Co^eshall  Avenue.    He  left  numerous  descendants. 


(17.)  WilUam  Coddington  was  appointed  one  of  the  assistants  in  (he  Massa- 
chusetts colony  before  he  emigrated  to  tills  country.  He  came  from  Lincolnshire. 
He  was  a  fellow  passenger  ti-am  England  with  Governor  John  Winthi-op,  on 
board  of  the  Arabella.  They  anlved  at  Salem,  June  13th,  1830.  He  was  several 
times  chosen  an  assistant  in  Maasachusetls,  but  was  left  out  of  tJie  magistracy 
upon  the  defeat  of  &ovemor  Vane  In  1837.  But  the  freemen  of  Boston  chose  him 
and  Vane  the  neit  day  to  be  deputies  to  (heir  General  Court.  Coddington  ex- 
pressed his  displeasure  in  kiaing  his  offlce  by  sitting  with  the  deacons  at  public 
worship,  lnB(«ad  of  with  the  magistrates,  and  on  a  fast  day  he  went  to  Mount 
WoUaston  to  hear  Mr.  Wheelwright.  In  opposition  to  Gov.  Wlnthrop  lie  de- 
fended Mrs.  Hutchinson  in  her  trial,  and  opposed  the  proceedings  of  the  court 
against  Wheelwright.  His  exertions  were  unavailing,  and  he  relinquished  a 
prosperous  business  as  a  meroJiant  In  Boston,  and  Ms  large  property  and  Im- 
provements inBraintree,  and  removed  to  Rhode  Island,  April  Z8th,l63a.  He  went 
to  England  in  1651,  and  procured  a  oommlssloH  aa  Governor  for  life.  He  died  In 
Newport  in  1878,  aged  78  years.  His  grandson  was  Governor  of  tlie  Rhode  Island 
colony  in  17SS.  Governor  Coddlngton's  estate  in  Newport  was  boiuided  by  Thames, 
Marlborough,  Farewell  and  North  Bapflst(  streets.  His  house  stood  where  the 
house  ot  Samuel  Sterne  now  stands,  on  the  north  side  of  Morlboioi^h  stieet,  op- 
posite Duke  street. 


(IB.)  Nicholas  Easton  was  by  trade  a  taimer.  He  came  fium  Wales,  and  ar- 
rived in  New  England  May  14th  163*  and  went  to  Ipswich.  Wasln  Sewbuty  in  163B 
witli  his  wife  and  son  Jolni.  In  1838  he  was  (he  acoliitect  of  a  house  built  by  the 
'  colony  at  Newbury  called  the  Bound  House.    In  1637,  Nov.  MitJi,  he  was  disarmed. 
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to  withdraw  for  a  season,  the  court  ordered  that  ha  mjglit  depart  wtth  his 
family  before  the  next  court,  and  if  lie  did  not,  to  appear  at  that  court  and 
abide  the  further  order  of  the  couit  therein.  June  Sth,  lfl38,  the  General  Court 
ordered  tliat  the  magistrates  of  Ipswloh  shall  ha^e  power  to  dlacharge  Mr, 
Eaaton  from  bnliaing  at  IVlnnaounnet,  and  it  he  didnottaJce  warning  to  clear 
the  place  of  hini  He  came  to  Newport  with  his  two  sons,  John  and  Peter,  He 
ballt  the  first  frame  house  there,  on  a  lot  ol  land  adjoining  the  northwest  coi- 
ner of  the  Friends'  Meeting  House  lot  on  Farewell  street. 

WIUjIAII  BBBNTOK. 

aiOD  of  Charles  1.  to  survey  the  crown  lands  hi  America  under  a  contract  that  he 
■was  to  have  a  share  of  the  lands  surveyed.  He  settlcd.lnB08t«nln  1634.  Asamem- 
bei  of  ihe  General  Court  he  opposed  the  censuring  of  "Wheelwright  and  Hutchin- 
son. Mr.  Brenton  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Newport.  He  had  a  town  lot 
aasignedto  ti'i"  extendii^  baek  from  the  harbor  to  Spring  street,  bounded  nortli 
on  Mary  street,  ajid  extending  south  to  what  Is  now  Cotton's  Court, with  the  entire 
neelc  including  ilie.  site  of  fort  Adams  and  the  Bocky  fanu.  He  owned  lD,Oan 
acres  of  Iiiud  In  New  Hampshire,  in  whatia  now  Litchfield.  He  built  a  house  ISO 
feet  square  In  Brenton's  neck,  where  the  H.  T.  Ba(t«y  nouse  now  stands.  He 
owned,  also,  an  estate  hi  Taunton.  He  (tied  between  the  20th  of  Av^ist  and  13tli 
o(  November,  ICT*.  He  was  Governor  of  the  colony  and  held  olJier  Important 
offices.  At  his  decease  lie  left  three  sons— Jalilecl,  William  and  Gbenezer,  and 
several  danghters. 

Jahleel  manned  a  schooner  when  he  was  but  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and 
went  to  the  rescue  of  the  Inhabitants  of  PTOvidence  at  the  time  the  town  was 
burned  by  the  Indians  In  1676.  He  was  afterwards  collector  of  the  customs  at 
Bdston,  but  eventually  returned  to  Newport  wiiere  he  died  without  laaue  in  1T32, 
^ed  7T  years,  and  was  burled  at  what  Is  now  Fort  Adams.  Jahleel  Brenton 
dlvlsed  his  estates  In  Newport  to  his  nepliew,  Jalileel.  William  Brenton  re- 
moved to  Bristol,  where  lie  dietl,  and  was  buried  in  his  farm  at  Faupausquasli. 
He  left  two  sons,  Jahleel  and  Benjamin.  Beiilamln  Brenton  died  at  the  age  of 
93  and  was  burled  on  his  farm  in  South  Kingst«wn.  Admiral  Sir  Jahleel  Brenton 
and  Capt.  Edward  Pelham  of  the  British  Navy,  and  Sir  Brenton  Halliburton,  all 
natives  of  Newport,  were  the  descendants  of  Jahleel  Brenton.  The  Brenton 
house  on  the  east  aide  of  Thames  stieet  was  built  about  1720. 
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James,  witii  wliom  tlie 

Jaiuea  Franklin  was  bom  in  Boston  in  1690,  and  died  In  Xewport  in  1734,  a^ed 
30  years.  In  1719  he  publislied  the  Boston  Oazetfe,  In  1721  lie  eiitabllshed  tlie  New 
England  Courani,  The  eailiest.esHays  of  Dx.  Benjamin  Franklin  were  publislied 
in  the  C(nira3tt.  Hie  rellgkiiie  articles  of  the  Dootur  were  I'egarded  as  being  of  a, 
flkeptieal  diaraeter,  and  Jamea,  the  pnblishert  was  arrested  and  Imprisoned  for 
their  publioation,  Jamea  aftam-arda  came  to  Xewport,  and  it  is  said  started  the 
firat  newspaper  giublitihed  in  Rliudo  Island  in  1T2T.  It  is  certain  that  he  published 
a  newspaper  here  in  17S2,  111  wMch  year  he  became  printer  to  Uie  colony  and  nn- 
derbwitto  print  30  copies  of  Ihe  publle  acts  of  that  year  for  £20.  There  are  books 
Bxtaiit  tliat  were  pnblislied  by  him,  some  that  were  publislied  by  his  widow,  and 
some  by  lila  son  James,  who  aatabliahed  the  Ifeii/port  Mereary  in  1758. 

In  1724  Dr.  Franlclin  on  a  return  from  his  first  risit  to  Boston,  after  he  had  re- 
moved to  Philadelphia,  says  ;  "Tlie  sloop  putting  in  at  Neivpoil,,  Rhode  Island,  I 
Tisited  my  brother  John  who  had  been  married  and  settled  tliere  some  years. 
He  received  me  very  affectionately  for  be  always  loved  me." 

Ten  years  later  (173*)  Dr.  Franklin  liaving  beeome  easy  In  liis  OLTCumstaiices 
niadeajoumeyto  Boston  tovialthls  relatives.  In  i-etnming  he  called  at  New- 
port to  see  his  brother  Jamea,  then  settled  here  with  his  printing  house.  Their 
former  differences  Were  forgotten  and  their  meeting  was  ooi-dlal  and  afteotlon- 
ate.  James  was  then  fast  doelining  in  his  health,  and  requested  Ms  brother  In 
the  event  of  his  <Jamea')  deaUi,  which  he  apprehended  not  far  distant,  to  talje 
liome  his  (James),  son,  Jantes  Fraukllji,  then  but  ten  years  of  a^^e,  and  bring  him 
up  to  the  printing  business.  Wltlx  tlils  request  the  Dr.  complied,  but  first  sent  the 
boy  tosohoolforalew  years.  The  boy's  mother  carried  on  the  business  until  the 
boy  was  grown  up,  when  the  Dr.  gave  him  an  assortment  of  type,  and  thereby 
made  amends  to  tJie  boy's  falher  for  leaving  his  employment  before  the  Doctor 
had  served  out  Ills  apprenticeship. 

Feter  Franklin,  the  last  snrvivii^  brother  of  Dr.  Franklin,  died  July  1st,  1766, 
in  the  7*th  year  of  his  age.  He  had  formerly  resided  at  Newport,  but  at  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  deputy  postmaster  of  Philadelphia. 

January  9th,  1760,  Dr.  Franklin  in  a  letter  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Mecome,  says, 
that  of  the  17  children  bom  to  their  father  and  mother,  13  lived  to  grow  up,  and 
that  bnt  three  then  survived.     Peter  was  then  one  of  the  survivors. 

In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Governor  Greene,  dated  August  1st,  1703,  Dr.  Franklin  says 
that  "my  brother  has  returned  to  Rhode  Island."  Of  course  this  reference  is  to 
Peter,  who  had  not  then  gone  to  Philadelphia. 

In  a  letter  W  his  sister  Mecomo,Dr.  Franklin  writes  :  "Jemmy  Franklin,  when 
with  me,  was  always  dissatisfied  and  grumbling."  This  latter  was  probably 
written  between  1743  and  1740. 

Dr.  Franllin  was  probably  the  debtor  of  his  brother  John  as  late  as  1752,  for 
May  1st  of  that  year  he  writes  his  sister  Mecome,  enclosing  her  six  pistoles,  and 
tells  hor  to  hand  to  John  the  amount  If  she  received  the  sum  on  a  draft  he  had 
previously  sent  her,  and  to  have  John  credit  the  amount  In  the  Doctor's  account. 
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(ata.)  The  following  is  the  list  of  privatcereommanders;— George  IV,  Babcooli, 
OllTOrKead,  John  Grime?,  Benjamin  Fearce,  Joseph  L.  Gardner,  WUllam  Den- 
nis, James  Godfrey,  Thomas  Stacy,  Christopher  Bently,  Samneljeff era,  Joseph 
Jnqoes,  Thomas  Foster,  Josapli  Crandall,  Ezeltlel  Burroughs,  Isaac  Freeborn, 
Peter  Gazee,  William  LaflS,  John  Murphy,  John  Cogjcshall,  WJlliam  Finch, 
Thomas  Drlng,  Samnel  Wallcer,  James  Phillips,  Bomcmbrome  Simmons,  Joseph 
Sheffield. 

(2a.)  Arthur  Brown  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Marmadulte  Brown,  reetor  of 
Trinity  Church  in  Newpoit,  The  Kev.  Marmadnke  Brown  was  the  rector  of  that 
church  from  sometime  Ititheyear  IT60  untU  his  deeea^e  In  ITGI,  Iti  ITSihis  sun, 
Arthur  Brown,  caused  to  be  erected  a  mural  monument  In  Trinity  church  to  the 
and  mother,  upon  which  is  the  followljig  liiaorlptlon 
f,  viz:  "Tills  momiment  was  erected  by  IJieir  son, 
Arthur  Brown,  Esq,,  now  senior  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Ireland, 
and  Representative  In  Parliament  for  the  same.  In  token  of  his  grati- 
tude and  affeetlon  to  the  best  and  tenderest  of  parents,  and  his  respect  and  love 
for  a  congregation  among  ■whom  aiut  for  a  place  wliere  he  tpent  hfa  eai-Jieat  and 
iMppteat  days.''  In  the  year  1798  Dr,  Brown  slated  to  Captain  David  M.  Cogge- 
shall,  In  Dublin,  that  "ho  was  bom  in  Newport  in  a  house  neitr  the  Redwood 
Library,"  probably  "the  old  parson^e,"  now  owned  by  Mr.  William  Fhiddor. 
Brown  remained  here  until  he  was  seventeen  years  of  i^e.  IVrlting  in  1798,  Dr. 
Brown  says:  "The  face  of  the  country  was  beautiful  beyond  dosorlptton;  It  was 
composed  of  woods  of  no  very  great  magnitude,  perhaps  of  half  a  mile  or  a  mile 
in  diameter,  interspersed  with  most  charming  lawns.  The  effect  which  ia  pro- 
duced in  a  few  demesnes  of  our  nobility  by  so  much  arl,  was  there  unlvorsally 
wrought  by  nature,  with  the  little  aid  of  man  In  clearing  its  too  gteat  eihuber- 
atices.       »  *  ■.  Rhode  Island  throughout  answered  tills  character, 

but  alas,  I  am  told  the  former  war  did  not  leave  a  single  timber  tree." 


Newport,  in  Rhode  Island,  used  to  send  out  annually  400  sail  of  shipping, 
small  and  large,  #  »  »  Every  one  knows  what  Immense  channels  of 
commerce  have  opened  since,  and  how  soon  America  launched  forth  even  to 
China  and  Nootka  Sound." 


therelnsummer,  that  it  was  ludicrously  called  the  Carolina  liospital." 

In  reference  to  an  important  question  which  is  now  disturbing  antiquarians 
as  to  when  the  revolution  commenced,  he  says ;  "The  discontents  of  America  are 
usually  dated  from  the  stamp  act  in  ires,  but  they  really  originated  in  17«3, 
Immediately  after  the  peace,  from  the  interdiction  of  theii*  trade  with  the  Span- 
ish main ,  It  was  the  only  trade  which  brought  specie  into  (he  coimtiy,  and 
hence  no  money  was  seen  except  paper,  saving  half  johannas,  dollars,  plstereena ; 
a  guinea  or  Eiifillali  crown  was  seldom  seer}.  The  depression  of  the  value  of  paper 
money  was  greater  In  Rhode  Island  than  anywhere  else,  a  paper  dollar  bearing 
the  nominal  value  of  eight  pounds.  I  myself  saw  one  American  fort  Are  upon 
the  Squirrel,  a  king's  ship,  in  1704,  in  the  harbor  of  Newport." 

Speaking  of  the  schools  Ih  New  England  he  says  ,  "01  their  schools,  self-love 
naturally  Inclines  the  author  to  give  a  favorable  account,  he  having  never  i-eceived 
any  school  educatlan  elsewltere,  yet  their  teacliera  were  often  from  Europe,  and  It 
was  his  own  fate  to  be  Instmofedby  aGeiman  nnda  Scotcliman," 

He  says  of  the  Redwood  Library  =  "The  library  at  Rhode  Island,  though  built 
of  wood,  was  a  structure  of  uncommon  beauty ;  I  remember  It  with  admiration , 
and  I  could  once  appeal  to  the  known  taste  of  an  old  school  fellow,  Stuart,  the 
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painter,  who  hadtlie  same  feeling  towards  : 
Bxltish  army,  as  was  tlie  college  of  Prinoi 
ry  corps  existed  at  Cambridge  before  I  left  it 

Artliur  Brown,  in  Dublin,  soon  arose  to  great  emlnente.  He  became  Senior 
Fellow  and  Senior  Froctor  of  Trinity  College,  a  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  antl  King's 
Professor  of  Greek.  For  a  time  lie  held  tlie  Vicar  Generalship  of  Kildar,  and 
practieed  in  tike  courts  a?  an  eminent  barristei." 

"For  many  years  no  person  in  the  nuivesity  enjoyed  greater  popularity.  They 
gavalilmtiielrliest  audraost  hoiiorablegifts.  They  appointed  him  their  repre- 
sentative in  the  National  Legislature ,  and  for  years  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons listened  witli  suiiirlse  and  admiration  to  his  bold  and  po-j-erfiil  language." 

Dr.  Brown  was  Hie  author  of  "A  Compendloiia  View  of  EocleBiastioaJ  Law." 
"Leotures  as  professor  of  Civil  Law  in  the  llniversity  of  Dublin."  "Brown's 
View  of  the  Civil  Law  and  Law  ot  Admiralty."  "Hinssen  O'Die,"  a  poem  trans- 
lated from  the  I'ei'sian  language,  and  two  volumes  of  miweilanaons  writings. 

He  died  in  Dublin  in  the  siunmer  of  1805. 


(23.)  Augustus  JolinsEon's  house  ^ 


(24.)  CharlBS  Dudley,  the  King's  Collector  o(  Customs  at  Newport,  who  fled  to 
the  British  ship  Hose,  as  a  lefuge  from  the  wrath  of  the  populace,  came  over 
from  England  in  1765.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Bol>eyt  Cooli,  of  Newport.  Mr. 
Dudley  went  to  England  with  his  family,  where  be  died  soon  after.  His  family 
afterwards  retimiBd  to  AraetJea,  His  son,  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Dudley,  settled  in. 
Albany  where  ha  became  a  distinguished  and  wealthy  citizen,  and  where  his 
name  is  perpetuated  by  "The  Dudley  Observatoiy." 

Mr.  Charles  Dudley,  senior,  when  he  was  collector  in  Neivport,  o.ooupied  the 
house  in  Middletowu,  built  by  Matthew  Cozzens,  merchant  of  Newport,  who  died 
in  Charleston,  S.  C,  December  1780. 

A  latter  written  by  Mi.  Dudley,  and  now  in  the  British  State  Paper  Oflloe, 
says;  "The  attack  upon  the  Gaspee  was  not  ihe  effect  of  sudden  passion  and 
resentment,  but  of  cool  deliberation  and  forethought.  It  had  long  been  deter- 
mined that  she  should  be  destroyed." 

In  October,  17T6,  John  Smith  was  appointed  by  the  Geneial  Assembly  to  sell 
all  of  Ihe  eltecta  of  George  Rome  and  ChaTles  Dudley  in  possession  of  the  State, 
eTceptlng  the  screws  and  bars  and  the  effects  In  Nathan  Miller's  hands,  anrt  the 
articles  excepted  were  to  be  sold  by  Josias  Lyndon. 

(2B.)  Joseph  Wanton  was  the  son  of  William  Wanton,  who  died  in  J733,  Gov- 
emorof  thecolony.  Governor  William  Wantonin  early  life  commanded  a  pri- 
vateer out  of  Newport.  Joseph  held  many  important  oiHces  under  the  colony, 
but  It  is  said  that  he  had  the  misfortune  to  inherit  from  his  father  a  qimrrel  with 
the  Ward  family,  which  Induced  hlin  to  promote  the  hiterest  of  Stephen  Hopkins 
against  Samuel  Ward,  and  when  Ward  and  Hopliins  became  united  in  support  of 
the  colonies,  it  is  not  Impossible  that  Wanton,  who  had  been  an  outspoken  advo- 
cate of  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  was  turned  to  the  support  of  the  crown  by  his 
hostility  to  the  Wards.  In  1776  he  was  removed  from  offlee  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly. Hemanledadaughterof  Governor  Wluthrop  of  Connecticut.  Two  of  the 
sons  of  Governor  Joseph  Wanton,  Joseph  and  William,  were  wealthy  merchants 
of  Newport.    Theformerlett  with  the  British  and  died  in  Rew  York.    WiUiam, 
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after  Hie  peace,  wag  appointed  coll 
sided  there.  The  sons  had  lai^e  ef 
sepli  "Wanton  died  in  A.D,  nso,  t 
burying  ground. 


(2fi,)  Solomon  Soutliwlck  was  boin  In  N  o^sport  about  1731  He  w  as  the  son  61 
a  flsherman.  HU  Intelligent  appearan  e  attiacted  the  attention  of  Henry  Col 
lins,  the  eminent  merchant  and  phllaiitliiopisl  who  sent  aouthwlok  to  school, 
and  was  the  means  of  giving  him  a  good  education  Af  tei  iximpletli  g  his  stiidJea, 
Southwick  taught  a  school  In  Newport  toi  several  years  He  then  engaged  in 
mercantile  affairs  In  wiiich  he.  was  misuecessful.  About  178+  he  purchased 
from  the  heirs  of  James  Franklin,  the  Newport  Mercury,  and  the  printing  estab- 
lishment then  connected  with  that  paper.  The  paper  was  outspoken  in  favor  of 
the  rights  of  the  colonies.  He  waa  among  the  early  boolt  publishers  of  New 
England,  and  had  an  estenslve  establishment  for  that  time  employed  In  that 
business,  and  there  are  many  hooka  yet  extant  which  bear  his  Imprint.  At  tJie 
breaking  out  o€  the  war  he  was  engaged  in  a  very  prosperous  business  wlilch  he 
WHS  forced  to  abandon  with  the  most  of  liis  propeity.  He  then  removed  to 
Providence,  and  waa  in  the  servioe  o(  the  State  at  the  head  of  Its  commissariat. 
He  returned  to  Neivport  after  the  peace,  and  was  postmaster  there  for  a 
time,  under  theconfederatlon,  and  afterwards,  for  three  or  four  years  was  a  part- 
ner In  the  Mercury  establishment.  He  died  In  Mewport,  December  23d,  1J9I,  aged 
«6  years.  He  left  four  sonsand  one  daughter.  His  eldestson,  Solomon  Southwick, 
removed  to  Albany,  where  be  was  editor  of  the  Albany  Register,  a  leading  Dem- 
ocratic paper  In  the  State  of  Sew  York.    He  died  in  Albany  In  1839. 


(87.)  Upon  the  death  of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Searing,  tlie  Rev.  Saanuel  Fairweather 
was  made  pastor  of  the  Second  Congregational  ChUKh  in  Newport  In  IJM,  but  in 
eonseciuenoe  of  an  occurrence  at  a  dinner  at  Godfrey  Malbone's,  he  left  the  churoli 
in  1766,  and  soon  after  left  tlie  denomination.  Tiie  Rev.  Ezra  Stiles  was  tlie  soe- 
cessor  of  ilt.  Fairweather,  and  was  settled  pastor  of  that  churoh  in  1765.  He 
was,  parhapB,  the  most  learned  man  of  hia  time  in  Ajoerica,  and  was  one  of  the 
firmest  advocates  of  the  rights  of  the  colonies  In  their  struggle  with  Sreat 
Britain  tor  national  existence  and  independence.  He,  with  a  considerable  por- 
*  "  is  congregation,  was  driven  away  from  Newport  upon  the  breaking  out 


:e.    His  diary,  now  in  the  custody  of  Yale   College,  Is  said  to  oon- 
eresting  matter  pertaining  to  the  history  of  Newport.    He  had  a 
rried  Abiel  Holmes,  the  author  of  "Holmes'  Annals,"  and  she 
Wendell  Holmes. 


(29.)  Dr.  Hopkins  preached  his  flrstsermon  to  the  First  Congregational  Church 
in  Newport,  July  23d,  1769.  After  proaelUngto  the  congregation  for  a  time,  a  sa- 
tirical pamphlet  written,  by  the  Eev.  William  Hart,  on  Dr.  Hopkins  and  hia  relig- 
ious dogmas,  was  circulated  among  the  congregation,  and  Induced  a  considerable 
opposition  to,  and  delayed  the  Dootor'a  Installation  in  the  pastoral  office  of  this 
society  to  April  11th,  1779.  He  died  in  Newport,  December  20ili,  1893,  In  the  83d 
yearof  his  i^e.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Newport  church  for  more  than  thirty-three 
years.  Dr.  Hopldns  wrote  an  autobiography  of  himself,  which  was  published 
after  his  decease,  with  notes,  by  the  Rev.  Stephen  West.  Reminiscences  of  his 
life  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  William  Patten  ;  a  memoir  of  hlslife  and  character  by  the 
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Rov.  John  Ferguson,  with  a  memoir  of  his  life  and  character  by  the  Kev. 
Edward  -V.  Pavlr,  have  all  been  publishca  and  are  anoessable  to  tliose  who 
dedre  to  Investigate  the  character  and  teachings  of  thla  great  man.  Dootor 
Eopklna  -orrote  and  published  many  books,  and  was  the  means  of  many  books 
being  published  by  others.  He  was,  perhaps,  the  earliest  Amerlean  who  publicly 
denounced  the  African  slave  trade,  and  who  favored  the  entire  abolition  of 
slavery,  and  was  among  (he  first  to  denounce  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a 
beverage,  and  to  favor  the  prohibition  of  the  Uquor  traffie.  He  was  an  ardent 
whig  before  and  during  tho  revolution,  and  thongh  he  disllfced  "the  slavery 
clauses,"  he  favored  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  constitution,  Tlioagh  he  was 
au  unpopular  preacher,  and  wrote  upon  unpopular  subjects,  few  men  made  a 
deepei  Impression  upon  the  public  mind  than  did  this  eminent  divine.  His  dia- 
logue iipon,the  subject  of  slavery,  his  biography  of  Jonatlian  Edwards,  his  lives  of 
Susanna  Anthony  and  Hannah  Osborne,  though  not  among  his  most  Important 
works,  wpre  much  read  and  highly  appreciated  npon  their  publication  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Great  Drltain  ;  and  his  dialogue  upon  the  subjeut  of  slavery 
was  one  of  Oie  first  and  one  o(  the  most  able  and  infiuenlial  papers  ever  pub- 
lished upon  that  subject.  Withal,  lie  was  an  humble,  self-denying  and  faithful 
Christian. 

Under  the  fliHt  charter,  May  iBth,  MB2,  Ehode  Island  passed  an  act  against  the 
importation  of  negroes  into  the  colony.  In  1676-6,  a  law  was  passed  to  prohibit 
Indian  iioudage,  and  in  171B  an  aiit  was  passed  to  pmnibit  the  Importa- 
tion tf  Ijidisn  slaves.  Yet,  afterwards,  Bhode  Island  became  deeply  involved  tn 
the  slave  trade,  and  liewpoi-t  was  Qm  oenl.re  of  1his  truffle.  When  in  1770  l>r. 
HnpkTiis  preached  ftom  Ills  pulpit  In  Ae;Y'port  his  fiist  sermon  against  the  slave 
traffic.  WhittieraayB:  "It  well  may  De  doubted  whether  on  that  Sabbath  day  the 
angels  of  (Jod,  In  their  wide  sniTey  of  tlie  universe,  looked  upon  a  nobler  spec- 
tncJe  than  that  of  the  minister  of  Kewport,  rising  up  before  his  slaveholdiug  con- 
gregation and  demanding  In  (ho  name  of  the  Highest  the  deliverance  of  the  cap- 
tive and  the  opening  of  prison  doors  to  those  that  ■wero  bouudl"  The  colony  of 
Rnode  Island  in  June,  1774,  passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  bringing  at  slaves  Into 
tlie  colony,  and  in  IISI  the  Legislature  enacted  that  all  children  bom  after  March 
1st,  ITSd,  should  be  free.  Of  the  passage  of  these  acts  Ur.  Hopkins  wasau  ardent 
advocate.  Dr.  Hoplclne,  after  the  revolution,  was  very  poor,  and  sometimes  was 
scantily  provided  even  vrttli  the  necessaries  of  life,  yet,  upon  Jils  receiving  nine 
hundred  dollars  for  the  copyright  of  his  "System  of  Divinity,"  it  Is  said  by  one 
writer  that  ho  gave  one  hundred  dollars,  and  by  another  that  he  gave  one  half  of 
the  amount  to  an  anfi-alavery  society  In  Bhode  Island,  and  notwithstanding  his 
groat  poverty  he  actually  purchased  upon  his  own  credit  the  freedom  of  one  pious 
African,  vrith  the  view  of  educating  htm  as  a  missionary  and  sending  him  to 
Africa,  for  Dr.  Hopkins  hoped  to  destroy  the  slave  tvade  by  evangelizing  and 
educating  the  natives  of  Af  I'lca  in  their  own  conntry. 


(2B.)  List  o(  persons  impilsoned  by  the  British  on  board  the  Lord  Sandwich, 
vi7.;  Capt.  Ebenczer  Vose,  Job  Easton,  Thomas  Bkiiaidfcn,  Kathaniel  Grafton 
John  Haven,  Kobett  Taylor,  Joseph  Allen,  SBmuel  Sales,  EriaTope,  Ebeneze 
Carji  Mr.  Devens,  JUr.  Slder,  Joseph  Gucdon.  John  Townsend  Joshua  Bathbone. 
S.  Billings,  Charles  Cahoone,  John  Arnold,  John  Harrod,  JohnHnbbard,  Edward 
Simmons,  Wliliam  Carter,  Fan!  Coffin,  Capt.  Church,  Edward  Church,  Benjamin 
Chiiroh.  Jr.,  Major  Fairohllds,  Jonathan  yales,  Isaac  Dayton,  WiHlam  Dilling- 
ham, Samuel  Cnrr,  John  Bradley,  John  Gardner,  Sherman  Clarke,  Gideon 
Wanton,  Joseph  Bissel,  John  Cahoone,  Higglns  lenders,  John  Lawton,  Harry 
Oman,  Thomas  Feekliam,IUchard  Thomas,  John  Bull,  Charles  Vigneron,  Henry 
Irish,  Thomas  Rowland,  Daniel  Fallows,  Hanson  Hull,  Nathan  Luther,  William 
Langley,  John  Gioene,  Daniel  Smith,  Edward  Murphy,  Benjamin  Marshall, 
Samuel  Vinson.. Tffseph  Tillii^hast,  Jonathan  Hull,  ElishaLawton.  Lee  Laugiey, 
Peter  Langley,  , ,  iUiam  Downer. 
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H,  during  the  May  session  of  the  Assembly,  HU  BrltannlcMaJesty's  ship, 
9,  arrived  In  Newport,  having  on  boaid  six  American  seamen,  some 
or  whom,  It  was  alleged,  had  been.  Impressed  Into  this  serrice.  The  commanding 
officer  of  this  vessel  was  on  shore,  and  was  summoned  before  Ihe  General  Assem- 
bly. The  snbject  was  referred  to  the  Judges  ot  tlie  Superior  Court,  ajid  to  the 
Judge  of  the  TJ.  S.  District  Court,  before  whom,  in  Ihe  presence  of  Consul  Moore, 
Conunander  Boynt^n  was  examined.  The  General  AssemUy  sent  a  committee 
on  board  of  the  Nautilus  to  examine  as  to  whether  there  were  American  seamen 
detained  there,  and  while  this  examination  was  being  made,  the  judges  protected 
Boynton  from  the  populace,  and  upon  the  return  of  the  committee  who  had  re- 
potted that  sis  men  were  detained  against  their  will,  Boynton  Issued  an  order 
for  their  discharge  and  for  the  payment  of  tbeir  wages. 
THOMAS  DB  COHKCT. 
(31)  TheRightHonorableThomasdeConrcy,LurdKinsaIe,  Baron  da  Courcy  and 
Regrone,  late  Premier  Baion  of  Ireland,  wa«  another  distinguished  person, 
whose  life  was  intimately  connected  with  Ihe  comroeree  of  Newport,  His  ances- 
tor, ayoungersonof  the  family,  emigrated  to  Newport  about  1720.  Here,  Tiiomaa 
de  Couroy  was  bom  and  was  afterwards  bound  an  apprentice  to  a  Captain  Beard 
otthisplaoe.  He  afterwards  enlisted  in  the  navy,  and  shared  in  the  honor  of 
taking  Porto  Bello, and  whIlewlthAdmlral  Vernon,  from  tliat  officer  De  Courcy 
received  intelligence  which  enabled  hlinto  extahllsh  his  title  to  the  estates  and 
honors  of  his  famUy. 


(83)  Dr.  Benj.  Waterhouse,  physician,  naturalist  and  anthor,  was  also  a  native 
of  Newport,  born  here  In  1754.  He  was  educated  at  London,  Edinburg  and  Leyden. 
Hewastiiirty  years  a  professorin  Harvard  College,  and  died  hi  Cambridge  In 
18*8,  at  the  advanced  age  of  K  years . 

Dr.  Waterhouse  remememhered  the  time  when  Augustus  .lohnston  was  Attor- 
ney General  and  Stamp  Master,  and  when  Johnstou,  Martin  Howard  and  Dr. 
MofCat  were  lianged  in  effigy,  and  when  their  effigies  were  afterwards  burned  on 
the  Newport  Parade,  and  when  the  contents  of  their  houses  and  cellars  were  de- 
stroyed by  a  mob  at  night.  Dr.  Waterhouse  also  remembered  Judge  Scott,  Judge 
Hazard,  ■William  Kllejy,  William  Channlng,  the  father  of  William  Eaiery  Chan- 
ing,  and  Mr.  Simpson,  the  latter  an  Englishman  who  practiced  law  in  Newport, 
but  "died  iuEi^land  among  other  refugees."  He  just  lemembei'ed  Henry  Bull, 
but  knew  Judge  Lightfoot,  who  taught  him  to  value  and  study  Lord  Bacon,  Lock, 
Newton  and  Boorhaven.  Llghffoot  was  the  oracle  of  Newport  In  his  time.  He 
was  an  able,  learned  and  Idle  man.  Honeyman  and  Marchant,  Dr.  Waterhouse 
regarded  to  be  gentlemen  ot  the  old  school;  Tarnum  he  took  to  be  a  popular  as- 
pirant, and  Ellery  ajid  his  three  brothers  to  be  haming  scms  of  liberty.  In  his 
old  age,  Dr.  Waterhouse  prophesied  tliat  Newport  wonld  become  the  bath  of  the 
United  States,  to  which  rich  invalids  would  ri^tlre  to  Improve  their  impaired  health, 
and  wished  that  he  had  some  pleasant  spotorfaim  on  his  native  island,  to  which, 
if  not  himself,  his  invalid  posterity  might  resort  to  enjoy  peace,  healtli  and 
liberty. 

Dr.  Waterhouse  was  the  author  of  "Lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  o( 
Medicine,"  8  vo.  published  In  1786;  "Lectures  on  Natural  History,"  1810;"  The 
Botanist,"  131!;  "OrtdoHo /nauy.at Harvard  University,"  1783;  "A  Book  on  Vital- 
ity," 1790;  "Prospect  of  Eiterminatlng  the  SmaU  Pox,"  1800;  "AserlMng  Author- 
ship of  Junius  to  the  Earl  of  ChaUiajn,"  1B3I ;  "Journal  of  a  Young  Man  of  Mass.," 
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(35)  The  founder  of  Ihis  family  in  Newport  was  John  Cbanning,  who  came  to 
Newport  abo  1 1715.  He  left  a  son,  John  Channing,  and  several  daughters.  John 
Channlng,  son  of  John,  was  tlie  lather  of  William  Channing,  who  was  burn  In 
1751,  graduated  at  Princeton  In  ne»,  studied  law  witJi  Oliver  Arnold,  was  elected 
Attorney  General  inlTIT,  and  annually  re-electe<l  up  to  1737,  when  he  was  tamed 
out  of  oMce  by  the  paper  money  party.  In  1791  he  was  again  made  Attorney 
General,  aud  the  same  year  was  appointed  by  Renetal  'Waahinglon,  United  States 
District  Attorney,  and  held  both  ottlces  up  to  hta  death,  which  occurred  Septem- 
ber 21,  1T9S,  ^ed  42  years.  He  married  Lucy  EUery,  the  daughter  of  William 
Ellery,  the  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  They  had  eleven  children, 
nine  of  whom,  survived  their  father.  The  eldest  son  was  Francis  Dana  Chan- 
nii^,  of  Boston;  the  second  son,  William  BUery  Cliamnlug,  the  eminent  scholar 
and  divine.  Two  of  the  younger  sons,  Dr.  Walter  and  Edward,  were  professors  in 
Harvard  College. 

(36)  William  Ellery  was  at  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  In  3663.  He  had  a  son  Ben- 
jamin, his  tlilid  child,  born  In  1669.  He  first  removed  toBristol,  then  apaitof  Mas- 
sachuse.ts,  but  soon  removed  to  Newport.  He  commanded  a  letter  of  marque 
ont  of  Newport  In  1762.  He  married  Abigail,  daughter  of  John  Willtins.of  Wiltshire, 
England,  July36th,  1636.  About  this  time  he  removed  to  Newport.  They  had 
nine  children.  William,  his  eldest  eon,  and  thlxd  child,  was  born  October  31st, 
1761,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  In  1722.  He  becatne  a  wealthy  merchant 
In  Newport.a  Judge,  an  Assistantand  Deputy  Governorof  the  colony  of  Rhode 
Island.  He  married  Elizabeth  Almy,  January  3d,  1722.  and  died  in  Newport, 
MajohlSOi,  176*,  leaving  three  sons  and  one  daughter.  WlUlam,  the  seuondson, 
was  born  December  22d,  1727,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1747,  and  married 
Ann  Kemlngton,  of  Cambridge,  Octol>er  Ilth,  1750.  He  settled  in  Newport  and 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  In  1759  he  was  appointed  naval  officer  of  the 
colony  at  Khode  Island,  and  In  1776  he  commenced  the  practice  of  Ibe  law,  in 
Which  he  continued  to  1776,  when,  apon  the  decease  of  Samuel  Ward,  he  was 
electedto  the  Continental  Congress,  and  there  became  a  B^er  of  the  Declaration 
of  ludependence.  Upon  the  organization  of  the  federal  government  mider  the 
constitution,  he  was  appointed  Collector  of  the  Customs  for  Xewport,  and  held 
that  office  up  to  his  decease,  February  IStli,  1820. 


(37)  Stephen  Decatur,  tlieancestorofthlsfamily,issaidtohave  been  a  native  of 
Genoa,  and  to  have  come  to  Rhode  Island  in  17*6.  He  was  naturalized  by  an  act 
of  the  General  Assembly  in  1765.  During  the  war  between  England  and  France 
he  was  an  officer  of  a  privateer,  fitted  out  at  Newport.  He  married,  in  1751,  Pils- 
cilla  Hill,  a  widow,  whose  maiden  name  was  George.  By  this  marriage  he  had 
two  sons— Stephen,  bom  in  1752,  and  John,  bom  Jn  1754.  The  sou  Stephen,  the 
father  of  the  late  Commodore  Stephen  Deoatui,  was  bred  to  the  sea.  The  Deoa- 
turs  lived  in  the  old  Brayton  house,  then  standing  at  the  head  of  the  Mail,  but 
now  Is  next  north  o(  the  residence  of  the  late  Edward  W.  Lawton,  on  the  e.ast  side 
of  Charles  street. 


(38)  Henry  Collins  was  the  son  of  Arnold  and  Amy  Collins,  and  was  born  in  New- 
poW,  March  25th,  1699.  He  was  educated  in  England,  became  amerchant  upon  his 
return  to  Newport,  and  for  a  time  was  very  successful,  but  became  bankrupt  in 
17W,  a  result  brought  about  by  the  application  of  the  admiralty  mle  of  1756.  Mr. 
Collins  was  a  great  benefactor  of  Newport.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Redwood  Library,  and  of  the  Literary  Society,  out  of  which  it  arose,  and  one  of 
the  builders  of  the  Long  Wharf  and  the  Granary.  He  educated  several  deserving, 
but  poor  young  men,  at  his  own  expense,  among  them  was  Solomon  Southwlck, 
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and  to  Ills  Ubevallty  posterity  are  IndebtBd  for  the  portraits  of  Cnllonder,  Berke- 
ley, Clapp,  HltolietHsk,  and  perhaps  oLliers.  Dr.  Waterhouse  speaks  of  liim  as 
the  Lorenzo  de  Medlol  of  Rhode  Island.  He  died  at  the  bouse  ol  a  friend  about 
1770.  Mr.  Collina  owned  the  house  on  Eaatou's  Foint,  at  what  was  known  as  tlie 
GIbbs'  Ship  Yiird,  which  during  the  revolution  belonged  to  George  Kome,  and 
which,  In  the  hard  winter  of  1780,  was  torn  down  aiid  dlstribnftid  among  the  poor 
for  fuel. 


j3B)  Benedict  Arnold  came  to  Newport  fi-omProvIdence  inlGBS,  and  wasadmltted 
purchaser  in  Newport.  His  town  lot  extended  from  Jlill  to  Fell!  am  streets,  and  Ms 
house  was  on  tlie  lot  hslonglng  lo  the  People's  Library.  His  son  Benedict  Inher- 
ited his  homestead.  One  of  the  daughters  ofthe  second  Benedict  married  Edward 
Pelharo,  whose  two  daughters  Inherited  it,  one  of  whom  married  John  Bannister 
andUie  other  John  Cowley.  Bannister  bnllt  a  wharf,  and  so  did  Cowley.  Gover- 
nor Arnold,  the  first  Benedict,  probably  erected  "lie  Old  Stone  Mill."  He  held 
many  Important  oMcps.  He  whs  the  flrstGovernor  under  the  chartflr  of  Charles 
II.  and  was  often  re-elected  to  that  ofBoe.  He  left  (our  sons  and  three  danghters. 
He  died  June  9th,  1678,  nt  tlie  age  of  S3  years,  and  was  bulled  in  a  lot  adjoining,  on 
the  eni  ,  the  estate  of  Gov.  Van  Zandt. 


m  office 
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hslde  of  Mill  street,  nasi 
the  property  of  Col,  Arel 
the  Close  of  the  war,  Oei 
:upled  tlie  house.    Here  he  was  visited  by 


D  Newport  and 
the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  October  21th,  i7S4.  General  Greene  took  possession  of 
the  house,  November  26th,  1783,  when  he  was  waited  upon  by  the  principal  Inhab- 
itants of  tlie  town,  and  preseuted  witli  a  congratulatory  address,  to  which  he 
made  a  suitable  response.  While  General  Greene  resided  In  Uiis  house,  he  was 
visited  by  Kosciusko  and  by  Baron  Stuben. 
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DEDICATION 


TOWN  HALL,  WAYLAND 


Pecemeer    24,    1S78 


WITH    BRIEF    HISTORICAL  SKKTCIIES    OV    PUBIJC 
BUILDINGS  AND   LIBRARIES 


WAY  I.  AND 

iiKl'ARED    AND    PUBLISHJiD 
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DEDICATION 


TOWN  HALL,  WAYLAND 


December  24,   187; 


WITH   BRIEF   HISTORICAL  SKETCHES   OF  PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS  AND   LIBRARIES 


WAYLAND 

AND  PUBLISHED  BY  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  TOWN 
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ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 

The  Order  of  Exercises  at  the  Dedication  was  . 
follows:  — 

MUSIC. 


INTRODUCTORY    ADDRESS. 

jAs.    S.   Draper,   Esq.,  President  of  the  Day. 

VOCAL     MUSIC. 
Ry  a  Sei,ect  Choir. 

Delivery  of  the  Keys,   by    H.  B.   Braman,  Esq.,  Chairm; 
Building  Committee;  Reception  of  the  Same,  by 
Dr.  C.  H.  Boodey,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Selectmen. 

MUSIC. 


DEDICATORY    PRAYER, 
Rev.  ,E.  L.  Chase. 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 


SINGING. 
Old  Hundred,  by  the 


BENEDICTION. 
Rev.  T.  A.  Merrill, 
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EXERCISES. 


At  the  appointed  hour  for  the  dedicatory  services  the 
seats  of  the  spacious  hall  were  filled  with  citizens  of 
Wayland  and  others  interested  in  the  occasion. 

On  the  platform  were  seated  some  of  the  more  ven- 
erable gentlemen  of  the  town,  prominent  among  whom 
was  the  Rev.  John  B.  Wight,  whose  silvery  hairs  and 
benign  countenance  entitled  him  to  peculiar  respect. 

Select  music  having  been  performed  by  the  band,  the 
opening  address  was  then  delivered  by  James  S. 
Draper,  Esq. 

Fellow-citizens  of  Wayland;  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  — 

The  occasion  which  brings  us  together  so  pleasantly  to-day 
has  no  slight  significance  in  the  affairs  of  this  town.  The  erec- 
tion of  this  building,  and  the  construction  of  the  Cochituate 
Water  Works,  — begun  and  carried  on  with  an  unusual  degree 
of  unanimity  In  the  public  voice,  —  will  mark  the  year  1878  as 
one  of  the  most  important  in  its  history ;  while  the  events  them- 
selves will  stand  conspicuous  on  its  annals.  The  one,  providing 
a  good  supply  of  pure  water,  —  so  suggestive  of  health,  con- 
venience, the  protection  of  property,  and  of  general  pros- 
perity;—  and  the  other,  with  its  suite  of  rooms  for  town 
officers,    its    ample    apartments    for   the    Public   Library,    and 
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this  capacious  hall  for  public  meetings, — with  their  several 
arrangements  for  convenience,  their  beauty  of  design  and 
thoroughness  of  finish,  —  must  both  be  classed,  not  as  ephemeral, 
fanciful  results,  but  as  important,  substantial,  permanent  public 
works. 

Expenditures  for  such  projects  may  startle  the  conservative 
elements,  and  evoke  words  of  denunciation  at  their  alleged 
extravagance.  But,  from  another  point  of  view,  may  it  not  be 
asked,  Is  Wayland  doing  anything  more  than  keeping  her  proper 
place  in  the  grand  movements  of  the  hour?  Js  she  not  acting 
in  compliance  with  the  principles  of  universal  law,  by  which  all 
higher  civilization  is  reached,  ail  nobler  destiny  wrought  out? 

To  attempt  no  improvement  is  equivalent  to  going  backward. 
To  have  no  aspirations  for  something  higher  and  better,  to  be 
entirely  content  with  present  attainments,  indicates  the  near 
approach  to  a  condition  more  to  be  dreaded  than  death.  The 
individual  or  the  community  that  fails  to  seize  every  golden 
opportunity  to  advance  personal  or  social  interests,  is  false  to  a 
trust  delegated  by  an  authority  higher  than  human. 

Under  pressure  of  such  considerations  as  these,  what  intense 
activity  prevails  at  the  present  time  in  all  departments  of  human 
knowledge  and  pursuit!  With  what  startling  rapidity  the  Old 
is  supplanted  by  the  New ! 

Where  are  the  implements  and  tools  indispensable  to  the 
mechanic  and  farmer  only  a  few  years  ago?  Laid  aside  for 
the  better  ones  of  to-day.  Where  are  hosts  of  utensils  for 
household  use  that  were  once  the  pride  of  the  good  housewife? 
Preserved  in  her  attic  as  relics  ;  she  has  something  better  for 
daily  use.  Where  are  civil  governments  and  social  customs 
once  venerated  for  their  long  line  of  descent  or  their  supposed 
divine  origin?  Retired  or  retiring  before  the  majestic  march 
of  enfranchised   man.    Ask   that  venerable    person,    surnamed 
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Theology,  why  he  so  often  feels  obliged  to  restate  his  old 
dogmas,  — /f  remodel  his  dress,  so  to  speak,  —  and,  if  lie  tells 
the  truth,  his  reply  will  be,  "  To  keep  up  with  the  present 
advanced  style  of  thought,  and  make  a  respectable  appearance 
in  modern  society." 

The  daily  press  of  to-morrow  will  announce  projects,  discov- 
eries, inventions,  that  seem  among  the  impossibilities  of  to-day. 
A  distinguished  journalist  declared  a  few  weeks  ago  that  more 
than  a  thousand  men  were  at  work  perfecting  the  new  processes 
for  producing  artificial  light.  And  since  the  comparatively 
modern  way  of  lighting  this  hall '  was  contracted  for  by  our  ex- 
cellent Building  Committee  (whose  fidelity  to  their  trust  be- 
speaks our  gratitude),  the  active  brains  of  scientific  and  inven- 
tive genius  have  so  far  completed  new  plans  as  to  announce  the 
fact  that  all  the  brilliant  effects  of  the  electric  light  can  be  pro- 
duced by  incandescence  only,  without  the  consumption  of  a 
particle  of  charcoal.^     An  almost  costless  illumination. 

Verily,  we  may  almost  say  this  gas  is  an  antiquated  affair, 
and  must  be  consigned  to  the  kitchen  to  cook  our  breakfast 
with  until  Nature's  storehouse  is  rummaged  for  something 
better. 

But,  to  return  to  sober  earnestness,  the  Great  Deific  Mind 
seems  to  be  unlocking  the  chambers  of  his  treasure-house,  and 
inviting,  yes.  urging,  his  intelligent  offspring  to  examine  his 
hitherto  secret  methods,  whereby  this  grand  Cosmos  has  been 
evolved  from  universal  chaos.  And  to  observe  how  the  same 
all-contriving  mind  and  all-executing  hand  are,  even  now,  in  the 
full  tension  of  their  activity. 

At  no  former  time  has  the  human  mind  reached  such  sublime 

'  Aerated  gas  from  gasoline. 

'By  using  the  charcoal  pencils  in  hermetically  sealed  vessels  filled  with  pure  nitiogen 
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heights  of  knowledge.  At  no  period  have  its  future  destinies 
been  so  fully  unfolded,  and  the  paths  by  which  those  destinies 
may  be  reached  been  so  clearly  defined.  And  yet  no  limit  can 
be  fixed,  no  barrier  erected  to  prevent  (scarcely  to  check, 
even)  the  upward  and  onward  course  of  human  thought  and 
human  power.  If,  three  centuries  ago,  a  Copernicus  received 
a  heretic's  doom  for  disclosing  the  true  movements  of  half  a 
dozen  planets,  what  should  be  the  fate  of  the  scientists  of  our 
day,  whose  vision  pierces  to  the  very  "  soul  of  things,"  and 
before  whom  the  mighty  agencies  of  the  uncounted  ages,  so 
utterly  inscrutable  to  the  past,  now  arc  seen  to  move  in  all  the 
harmony  of  a  Divine  order? 

Our  duty,  then,  seems  plain.  We  must  accept  the  New  inevi- 
tably, if  progression  and  not  retrogression  be  our  motto. 
Accept  it  with  the  grumbling  protest  of  the  conservative,  if 
that  is  our  highest  ideal  of  propriety,  —  or  with  the  cheerful 
gratitude  of  the  pioneer,  as  we  may  and  ought.  Standing  ever 
ready  to  say  farewell  to  the  once  fondly  cherished,  while  with 
equal  readiness  we  welcome  the  better  conditions  of  the  ever 
freshly  opening  future. 

In  this  spirit,  we  this  day  pass  from  the  Old  to  the  New,— 
hopefully,  trustfully,  joyously.  These  walls,  planned  by  archi- 
tectural science,  and  now  fresh  from  the  skilled  hands  of  artist 
and  artisan,  will  be  our  teachers  in  esthetic  culture.  Their 
purity  and  harmony  will  rebuke  all  vulgar-voiced  expression ; 
and  even  the  floor  we  tread  upon  will  invite  to  cleanliness  and 
utter  its  protest  against  some  habits  for  the  indulgence  of 
which  humanity  should  blush  for  very  shame. 

Looking  back  from  the  position  we  now  occupy  to  the  "  Old 
Hall "  across  the  street,  —  to  its  predecessor  over  the  "  Green 
Store,"  —  to  the  "  Old  Meeting-house,"  that  did  double  service 
beneath  the  tall  sycamore,  and  to  its  predecessors  in  the  "  Old 
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Burying-ground,"  where  stood  the  primitive  structure  for  pubhc 
use,  with  its  walls  of  logs  and  roof  of  thatch,  —  all  of  which 
served  well  their  day,  and  are  to  be  remembered  with  feelings 
of  veneration,  for  they  were  the  lower  leaves  of  that  archi- 
tectural plant  now  expanded  and  flowering  in  more  stately 
dimensions  of  beauty  above  us,  —  we  see  what  progress  has 
been  made  during  the  two  centuries  and  over  of  our  municipal 
life. 

Is  there  now  a  citizen  of  W'ayland  who  would  willingly  return 
to  any  of  these  former  conditions?  Any  who  would  retrace 
even  by  a  single  step  the  path  by  which  the  present  has  been 
reached?  If  any  such  anomaly  may  be  found,  it  may  possibly 
be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that  a  very  few  minds,  for- 
tunately or  unfortunately,  seem  to  reach  an  ultima  tkule—2. 
point  of  "thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther;"^  in  fact, 
they  exhibit  some  pretty  clearly  defined  symptoms  of  being  on 
the  verge  of  fossilization. 

One  of  the  latest  writers  on  our  National  Government  has 
said:  "The  good  order  of  society;  the  protection  of  our  lives 
and  our  property ;  the  promotion  of  reUgion  and  learning ; 
the  enforcement  of  statutes,  or  the  upholding  of  the  unwritten 
laws  of  just  moral  restraints,  —  mainly  depend  on  the  wisdom  of 
the  inhabitants  of  townships.  Our  town  officers  are,  in  the 
aggregate,  of  more  importance  than  our  Congressmen."'  Ac- 
cepting these  sentiments,  may  we  not  add,  that  in  providing 
this  structure,  where  free  deliberation,  discussion,  and  action 
will  be  accorded  to  every  citizen  voter,  and  from  whose 
apartments  specially  appropriated  to  our  Free  Public  Library 
will  flow,  as  from  a  perennial  fountain,  streams  of  refreshing 
literature  to  gladden,  instruct,  and  elevate  the  individual  mem- 
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bers  of  all  our  homes,  —  vvc  have  contributed  something  towards 
attaining  in  a  higher  degree  the  results  enumerated  as  lying 
at  the  basis,  not  only  of  our  municipal  but  of  our  national 
prosperity. 

The  speed  of  the  fleeting  years,  seemingly  accelerated  as  life 
advances,  admonishes  us  that  our  works  of  to-day,  whether 
wisely  or _  unwisely  planned, — whether  successfully  or  unsuc- 
cessfully carried  out, —  must  soon  bo  transmitted  to  posterity. 
In  doing  this,  as  one  by  one  we  are  relieved  from  duty  at  these 
outposts  of  life  for  nobler  service  elsewhere,  may  we  not  truly, 
and  with  a  just  sense  of  pride,  say  of  this  edifice,  We  leave  an  in- 
heritance for  others  worthy  of  the  public  spirit  of  our  times. 

After  vocal  music  by  a  select  choir,  H.  B.  Braman, 
Esq.,  accompanied  the  delivery  of  the  keys  by  the  fol- 
lowing address  and  statements  :  — 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow-citizens:  — 

As  Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee  it  devolves  upon 
me  at  the  present  time  to  submit  to  you  a  brief  statement  of 
our  doings.  We  received  our  appointment  in  Town  Meeting 
Oct.  5,  1877,  when  it  was  "  Voted,  That  H.  B.  Braman,  Horace 
Heard,  R.  T.  Lombard,  Thos.  j,  Damon,  and  Alfred  H.  Biy- 
ant,  be  a  committee  with  full  powers  to  contract  for  and  super- 
intend the  erection  of  a  Town  House  in  the  central  part  of  the 
town,  suitable  for  Town  Meetings,  Town  Officers,  and  the  Pub- 
lic Library,  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  ten  thousand 
dollars,  to  dispose  of  the  present  Town  House,  purchase  land, 
if  necessary,  and  obtain  plans  and  specifications." 

In  compliance  with  the  foregoing  instructions,  the  committee 
invited  competitions  of  architects  and  received  drawings  from 
fourteen  well-known  artists. 
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After  a  careful  examination  of  the  different  plans  submitted, 
the  one  made  by  Mr.  Geo.  F.  Fuller,  of  Boston,  was  adopted  by 
the  committee. 

As  soon  as  drawings  and  specifications  were  prepared  by  the 
architect,  they  were  submitted  to  contractors;  and  twenty- 
three  proposals  were  received  from  responsible  parties,  varying 
in  amount  from  eleven  thousand  to  sixteen  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars. 

Mr.  Wm.  B.  Stinson,  of  Maiden,  being  the  lowest,  the  contract 
was  awarded  to  him,  with  a  few  changes  in  the  plans,  for  the  sum 
of  nine  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars. 

The  building  was  commenced  early  in  the  month  of  May,  and 
completed  and  accepted  on  the  26th  day  of  October.  We 
have  had  a  constant  supervision  from  its  commencement  until 
its  completion,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  con- 
struction has  been  most  thorough  and  complete.  In  the  course 
of  erection,  very  few  changes  were  found  necessary;  the  only 
extra  expense  incurred  amounts  to  seven  dollars,  making  the 
whole  cost  of  construction,  including  the  architect's  commission, 
ten  thousand  and  thirty-five  dollars. 

The  contractor,  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Stinson,  has  fulfilled  his  contract 
in  a  faithful  and  honorable  manner,  according  to  the  plans  and 
specifications.  We  bear  cheerful  testimony  to  his  ability  and 
fidelity,  and  heartily  commend  him  to  any  in  want  of  his  services. 
We  feei  that  much  credit  is  due  to  the  architect,  Mr.  Geo. 
F.  Fuller,  for  the  tasteful  design  and  for  the  very  careful 
preparation  of  drawings  and  specifications,  thereby  enabhng 
the  committee  to  complete  the  structure  without  any  material 
alterations  of  the  original  plans.  The  fact  that  but  a  few  dollars 
extra  expense  has  been  incurred  by  the  committee  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  beautiful  edifice,  is  chiefly  due  to  the  forethought 
and  skill  of  the  architect. 
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Mr.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen:  —  This  building, 
having  been  completed  and  accepted  by  the  Building  Commit- 
tee, in  their  behalf  I  present  to  you  these  keys.  The  care  and 
responsibility  which  has  rested  upon  us  will  now  devolve  upon 
you.  We  have  endeavored  to  carry  out  the  vote  of  the  Town, 
and  feel  confident  that  we  have,  this  day,  surrendered  to  you, 
the  representative  of  the  Town,  "  a  building  suitable  for  Town 
meetings.  Town  officers,  and  the  Public  Library,"  —  a  structure 
ornamental  to  our  village,  and  well  adapted  to  the  present  and 
prospective  wants  of  the  whole  community. 

Dr.  C.  H.  BooDEY,  on   receiving  the  keys,  replied  as 
follows:  — 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Building  Committee :  — 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  am  permitted  to  thank  you  for  the 
interest,  the  good  taste,  and  the  sound  judgment  which  you 
have  manifested  in  selecting  and  adopting  plans  for  this  building, 
resulting  in  such  convenience  of  arrangement,  and  so  much 
artistic  beauty;  and  also  for  your  faithful  superintendence  of  its 
construction. 

You  may  be  assured  that  these  valuable  services  are  appre- 
ciated by  the  inhabitants  of  this  town,  who  are  ready  this  day 
to  congratulate  you  on  the  successful  completion  of  your  labors. 

In  their  name  and  behalf  I  accept  these  keys,  trusting,  as  the 
edifice  now  passes  into  the  custody  of  the  public,  that  it  will  ever 
be  held  sacred  for  all  proper  uses,  and  especially  for  the  free 
exercise  of  the  Elective  Franchise,  —  that  sovereign  right  by 
which  the  enjoyment  of  all  other  rights  of  citizenship  is  assured. 

Fellow-citizens,  let  it  ever  be  regarded  as  our  privilege,  as  it 
will  be  our  duty,  so  to  use  this  building  that  our  every  act 
within  its  walls  may  adorn  our  individual  lives  as  its  architect- 
ural appearance  beautifies  this  village. 
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Following  a  performance  by  the  band,  Rev.  E.  S. 
Chase  offered  the  Dedicatory  Prayer.  After  a  selection 
by  the  choir,  the  Dedicatory  Address  was  delivered,  as 
follows :  — 

DEDICATORY  ADDRESS 

By  Elbriiice  Smith,  Es<i;,  A.M. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  — 

The  occasion  which  calls  us  together  prescribes  to  me  the 
subject  of  my  address;  and  that  subject  is  so  broad  and  invit- 
ing, that  I  shall  waste  no  words  in  apology  or  introducdon.  I 
was,  I  confess,  inclined  to  criticise  your  choice  of  a  speaker  for 
this  occasion;  but  I  concluded  that  if  you  had  erred  in  your 
selection,  I  had  more  inexcusably  erred  in  my  acceptance;  and 
that  it  ill  became  me  to  question  the  correctness  of  a  judg- 
ment which  I  had  the  best  possible  means  of  correcting.  Many 
a  friend  of  my  boyhood  would  have  brought  you  a  clearer  head, 
but  none,  I  maintain,  would  have  brought  you  a  warmer  heart. 
You  have  come,  I  trust,  in  the  full  exercise  of  that  charity  that 
suffereth  long  and  is  kind,  and  will  excuse  a  freer  use  of  the 
first  personal  pronoun  than  the  canons  of  a  strict  criticism  would 
sanction. 

Those  of  you  whose  privilege  it  has  been  to  live  from  child- 
hood to  manhood,  and  even  to  old  age,  amid  the  scenery  of  this 
dear  old  town,  little  understand,  I  imagine,  the  fond  enthusiasm 
that  swells  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  return  to  these  scenes 
of  their  childhood  from  other  and  distant  fields  of  toil  and 
duty- 
Oil  the  eve  of  your  first  centennial,  ninety-nine  years  since 
your  separate  corporate  existence  began,  you  throw  open  for 
public  convenience  these  ample  apartments.     It  is  well  that  you 
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signalize  this  event  by  a  formal  act  of  dedication.  The  event 
will  mark  an  era  in  your  social  and  civil  history.  It  means 
that  the  town  has  outgrown  its  previous  accommodations,  and 
that  its  municipal,  intellectual,  and  social  life  has  taken  a  wider 
range.  It  is  not  often  the  case  that  the  outward  marks  of  prog- 
ress for  a  century  can  be  so  distinctly  traced  as  can  now  be  done 
in  this  beautiful  country  village.  At  the  beginning  of  your  cor- 
porate life,  and  for  nearly  forty  years  afterwards,  our  fathers  felt 
no  need  of  a  town-house  save  what  they  found  in  their  meeting- 
house. Their  religious,  military,  and  civil  life  was  so  blended 
that  they  felt  no  incongruity  in  voting  their  taxes,  laying  out 
their  highways,  marshalling  their  trainbands,  and,  in  fact,  order- 
ing their  whole  secular  hfe  where  they  met  to  worship  God. 
The  meeting- house  was  the  armory  and  the  magazine,  not  only 
of  their  spiritual  but  of  their  temporal  warfare.  The  exhorta- 
tion of  the  great  Cromwell,  "Trust  in  the  Lord  and  keep  your 
powder  dry,"  sunk  deep  into  the  Puritan  heart.  The  Puritan 
churches  were  literally   as  well  as  figuratively  militant. 

The  meeting-house  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  which  the  first 
town-meetings  of  East  Sudbury  were  held,  still  stands  in  a  modi- 
fied form  beside  its  more  imposing  successor.  When  the  present 
meeting-house  of  the  first-parish  was  built,  it  was  rightly  judged 
too  nice  for  the  stirring  and  sometimes  tumultuous  scenes  which 
characterized  the  town-meeting.  The  old  meeting-house  was 
transformed  into  the  town-hall,  which,  for  twenty-five  years,  was 
found  sufficient  for  the  varied  municipal,  secular,  and  social 
wants  of  the  town.  The  town-hall,  however,  had  a  pretty  active 
rival  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  brook.  The  tavern-hall  had 
certain  conveniences  and  attractions  which  the  town-hall  could 
not  boast ;  and  the  successive  landlords  had  little  hesitation,  and 
suff'ered  no  loss,  in  showing  a  generous  hospitality  to  the  lyceum, 
to  the  dancing-school,  to  the  private  grammar-school,  the  sci- 
entific or  popular  lecture,  and  sometimes  to  the  justice  court. 
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Meanwhile,  the  centre  school-house  had  served  nearly  two  gen- 
erations, and  was  beginning  to  feel  the  infirmities  of  age.  A 
new  school-house  must  be  built,  and  the  occasion  was  a  favor- 
able one  for  the  erection  of  a  larger  building,  which  should  at 
once  accommodate  the  district  and  the  town.  And  there  was 
soon  made  provision  for  a  public  library  which  was  destined  to 
achieve  so  honorable  a  distinction  as  to  give  the  free  public 
library  to  the  State,  and  become  a  great  example  to  the 
nation. 

It  would  be  most  grateful  to  my  own  feelings  to  pause  here  and 
notice  at  some  length  the  events  and  the  characters  with  which 
these  structures  are  associated,  and  give  utterance  to  the  thoughts 
which  they  suggest  to  the  mind.  I  would  gladly  dwell  upon 
the  old  meeting-house, —  the  meeting-house  of  the  revolution, — 
which  I  never  saw  in  its  primitive  form,  but  which  I  so  thoroughly 
learned  by  tradition  that  I  feel  scarcely  less  acquainted  with  it 
than  with  that  to  which  I  was  led  to  worship  in  my  childhood- 
Built  by  loyal  subjects  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  in  its  devotions 
were  often  heard  supplications  for  the  success  of  our  colonial 
arms  at  Louisburg  and  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
on  the  Ohio,  at  Ticonderoga,  and  Crown  Point,  and  devoutthanks- 
givings  for  victories  at  Dettingen,  at  Cape  Breton,  at  Minden,  at 
Quebec,  at  Saratoga,  and  Yorktown.  Its  pulpit  did  its  full  share 
in  training  its  congregation  for  the  almost  ceaseless  conflicts  with 
the  mother  country,  through  which  the  colonies  passed  during 
the  last  century.  Fain  would  I  notice  the  long  pastorate  of 
the  Rev.  Josiah  Bridge,  whose  descendants  in  the  last  generation 
were  so  conspicuous  in  your  social  and  civil  life.  Born  in 
Lexington,  and  trained,  in  his  youth,  under  the  ministries  of 
the  Revs.  John  Hancock  and  Jonas  Clarke,  with  two  of  his 
near  kinsmen  in  Capt.  Parker's  company,  we  may  well  suppose 
that  the  east  parish  of  Sudbury  heard  no  uncertain  sound  from 
their  spiritual  watchman  when  the  sword  came  on  the  land  in 
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the  earlier  years  of  his  ministry.  I  would  glance  at  the  much 
briefer  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Joel  Foster,  in  a  period  of  even 
greater  bitterness  in  political  controversy  and  of  scarcely  less 
moment  in  our  national  history. 

I  would  gladly  follow  the  old  meeting-house  across  the  brook, 
after  it  had  resigned  the  care  of  the  church,  which  it  sheltered 
for  almost  a  century,  there  still  to  show  its  fondness  for  the 
town.  Its  stout  timbers  of  sturdy  oak,  so  thoroughly  seasoned 
by  the  stern  Calvinism  of  the  Rev.  Israel  Loring,  and  the  milder 
theology  of  the  Rev.  William  Cooke,  by  discussions  on  the 
Stamp  Act  and  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  would  take  no  alarm  from 
the  vociferous  debates  on  questions  of  local  policy;  and  it  was 
in  no  spirit  of  jealousy  or  schism  that  it  welcomed  back  some 
portion  of  its  former  spiritual  charge,  and  felt  its  young  life 
renewed  by  the  eloquence  of  that  son  of  thunder,  Lyman 
Beecher.  I  would  gladly  venture,  with  reverent  steps,  upon  still 
more  sacred  ground,  and  recall  scenes  still  fresh  in  the  memories 
of  some  who  hear  me.  I  would  take  you  with  me  upon  some 
summer  Sabbath  morning  to  the  first  parish  meeting-house, 
then  in  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  its  youth ;  and,  after  a  long 
walk  beneath  the  burning  sun,  we  would  pause  for  a  moment 
in  the  delicious  shade  of  its  northern  front,  and  climb  the  iron 
balustrade  to  enjoy  the  cool  north-western  breeze  until  the  pastor 
should  arrive.  From  the  farm,  the  street,  the  plain,  the  Concord 
and  the  South  roads,  the  devout  worshippers  are  rapidly  assem- 
bling. The  horses  come  up  the  gentle  slope  at  a  smart  trot,  and 
after  discharging  their  precious  freight,  the  matrons  and  maidens 
of  the  parish^retire  silently  across  the  beautiful  green  carpet  to 
the  sheds  in  the  rear.  The  leading  men  of  the  town  exchange 
their  cordial  weekly  greetings  in  the  porch  or  on  the  steps ;  the 
silver  tones  of  the  tolling  bell,  mingling  with  the  radiance  and 
stillness  of  the  hour,  diffuse  a  pleasing  serenity  over  the  scene, 
and  raise  the  soul  to  that  rapture  of  emotion  —  that  divinest 
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melancholy  of  which  Milton  speaks  —  and  though  not  the  essence 
of  worship,  is  its  essential  preparative. 

I  would  point  you  to  the  loved  and  loving  pastor,  then  in  the 
prime  of  his  virtuous  manhood  (whose  gray  hairs  and  venerable 
form  on  the  verge  of  fourscore  and  ten  are  our  pride  and  delight 
here  to-day) ,  entering  the  meeting-house  with  that  benignity  and 
courtesy  which  were  in  themselves  an  educating  force.  1  would 
have  you  see  him  pass  up  the  broad  aisle  and  climb  the  long 
winding  pulpit  stairs,  robed  in  that  surplice  of  flowing  silk  in 
which  the  ladies  of  the  town  had  clothed  the  pastor  that  they 
loved.  I  would  have  you  listen  with  the  ears  of  childhood  to 
the  invocation,  to  the  reading  of  the  Ninteenth  Psalm  in  the 
good  old  Saxon  of  King  James,  and  to  the  singing  of  the  same 
in  the  metrical  version  of  Dr.  Watts:  "The  heavens  declare  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  firmament  showeth  his  handy  work.  Day 
unto  day  uttereth  speech  and  night  unto  night  showeth  knowl- 
edge. There  is  no  speech  nor  language  where  their  voice  is  not 
heard.  In  them  hath  he  set  a  tabernacle  for  the  sun,  which  is 
as  a  bridegroom  coming  out  of  his  chamber  and  rejoiceth  as  a 
strong  man  to  run  a  race.  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect 
converting  the  soul;  the  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure  making 
wise  the  simple.  Who  can  understand  his  errors,  cleanse  thou 
me  from  secret  faults.  Keep  back  thy  servant  also  from 
presumptuous  sins.  Let  the  words  of  my  mouth  and  the 
meditation  of  my  heart  be  acceptable  in  thy  sight,  O  Lord 
my  strength  and  my  Redeemer." 

Behold,  the  morning  bun 

Begins  his  glorious  way; 
His  beams  through  all  the  nations  run 

And  life  and  light  convey. 
But  where  the  Gospel  comes 

It  spreads  diviner  light; 
It  calls  dead  sinners  from  their  tombs 
And  f;ives  the  blind  their  sifcht. 
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My  gracious  God,  how  plain 

Are  thy  directions  given  ! 
Oh,  may  I  never  read  in  vain. 

But  find  the  path  to  heaven. 

I  have  attended,  not  without  interest,  the  imposing  service  of 
vast  cathedrals,  in  which  were  combined  all  the  influences  that 
attract  the  eye  or  charm  the  ear.     I  have  heard 

.     .     .     the  pealing  organ  blow 
To  the  full-voiced  choir  below 
In  service  high  and  anthems  clear. 

I  have  seen  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  arrayed  in  all  the  splen- 
dors of  sacerdotal  power;  but  in  the  simple,  sincere,  and  artless 
worship  of  yonder  meeting-house  there  was  an  impressiveness 
and  a  sanctity  which  conflicting  creeds  and  scholastic  dogmas 
have  never  been  able  to  efface.     And  so,  with  Mr.    Emerson, 


There  holy  thoughts  a  light  hav 
From  many  a  radiant  face, 

And  prayers  of  tender  hope  havf 
A  perfume  through  the  place. 


From  humble  tenements  around 

Came  up  the  pensive  train 
And  in  the  church  a  blessing  found 

That  filled  their  homes  again. 

They  dwell  with  God,  their  homes  are  dust, 

But  there  their  children  pray, 
And  in  this  fleeting  lifetime  trust 

To  find  the  narrow  way. 

I  would  take  you  to  the  Lyceum  of  forty  years  ago ;  but  you 
must  pause  a  moment  ere  you  cross  the  threshold,  and  lay  aside 
all  your  sectarian  robes  and  theological  phylacteries;  neither 
Unitarian  nor  Trinitarian  nor  Baptist  nor  Methodist  can  enter 
here.     You  must  go  as  the  conflicting  states  of  ancient  Greece 
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went  up  to  their  Olympia,  under  strict  bonds  of  religious  and 
political  neutrality.  You  should  listen,  to  the  lectures,  and  de- 
bates, and  the  essays,  and  learn  that  the  Lyceum  of  to-day,  with 
its  intinerant  lecturer  with  his  pompous  rhetoric  and  sensational 
eloquence,  is  far  inferior,  as  an  educator,  to  the  original  Lyceum 
as  it  came  from  the  pure  mind  and  heart  of  Josiah  Holbrook, 
and  in  which  were  trained  so  many  effective  speakers  and  de- 
baters, in  which  so  many  mature  minds  gained  broader  views, 
and  so  many  young  minds  first  felt  the  thirst  for  knowledge.  It 
was  in  the  Lyceum  of  the  adjoining  town  that  a  young  shoe- 
maker began  a  career  that  ended  in  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the 
United  States. 

I  would  take  you  into  the  district  school-houses,  those  brick 
martello  towers  which  used  to  dot  our  cross-roads  and  hillsides. 
You  should  there  see  the  barefooted  infantry  just  beginning  to 
learn 


Those  little  urchins  and  bright-eyed  misses  look  as  shy  and 
wary  as  the  young  partridges  in  the  neighboring  thickets.  But 
when  they  take  the  floor  you  shall  see  no  skulking  nor  timidity. 
In  the  flash  of  their  eyes,  the  smile  of  their  countenances,  and 
the  clear  ring  of  their  voices,  sending  forth  their  words  like 
pistol-shots,  you  would  find  a  promise  to  be  realized  in  all  the 
fair  fields  of  manly  and  womanly  achievement.  That  boy  at 
the  head,  with  a  ten-cent  piece  hung  from  his  neck,  is  the  intel- 
lectual bellwether  of  the  class.  In  a  few  years  you  will  be  very 
likely  to  see  him  at  the  Cambridge  Commencement,  in  his  Ox- 
ford cap  and  gown,  delivering  the  valedictory  or  salutatory.  I 
would  by  all  means  have  you  there  on  committee  day.  You 
would  find   that  the   school-house    had  been  most  thoroughly 
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swept,  washed,  and  garnished  the  preceding  evening  from  turret 
to  foundation-stone.  Plentiful  supplies  of  pjne,  hemlock,  and 
evergreen  have  been  plundered  from  the  adjoining  woods.  Any 
want  of  taste  in  the  arrangement  is  more  than  compensated  by 
the  abundance  of  the  supply  of  the  raw  material.  The  teacher's 
work  is  light  to-day.  Sometime  before  the  regular  hour,  all  the 
scholars,  in  their  best  attire,  are  in  their  seats;  the  parents  have 
gathered  and  filled  all  the  vacant  space,  and  all  is  hushed 
awaiting  a  crisis.  Those  scholars  in  District  No.  4  are  resolved 
not  to  be  outdone  in  conduct  or  scholarship  by  those  of  Nos.  1, 
2,  3,  5,  oi"  6.  That  girl  who  sits  near  the  window,  and  can  com- 
mand a  view  of  the  road,  is  the  sentinel  of  the  occasion.  She  is 
very  studious,  but  she  will  do  what  girls  so  well  know  how  to 
do,  — she  will  keep  watch  of  the  road.  At  last  her  countenance 
proclaims  by  a  gentle  flush  and  a  glance  of  the  eye  that  the 
committee  have  arrived.  In  a  moment  a  rap  is  heard  at  the 
door.  The  master  opens  it,  and  the  scholars  all  arise  and  remain 
standing  until  the  committee  are  seated.  In  a  moment  the  grand 
review  begins  in  the  old  Roman  fashion,  with  the  skirmishing  of 
the  light  troops — the  a-b-c-darians;  and  then  the  classes  pro- 
ceed in  long  array  from  the  alphabet  to  Blair's  Rhetoric,  from  the 
multiplication  table  to  the  profound  mysteries  of  single  and 
double  position,  from  the  punctuation  to  the  canons  of  Aristotle ; 
from  the  a-b  abs  to  the  concert  spelling  of  the  long  sesquipeda 
lian  words;  from  the  primer  to  the  tale  of  Troy  divine ;  from  the 
calling  of  Abraham  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  until 
the  committee,  wearied  and  amazed  that  so  small  heads  can 
carry  so  much  knowledge,  kindly  remark,  "That  is  sufficient." 

Claudite  jam  rtvos,  pueri;  sat  prata  biberunt. 

Meanwhile,  the  writing-books   and    manuscripts    are    passed 
round  for  examination ;  specimens  of  map-drawing  are  exhibited, 
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and  some  samplers  display  the  skill  of  cunning  fingers  and  record 
the  family  historj'.  The  evening  shadows  have  become  too  deep 
for  continued  work,  and  in  the  dim  religious  twilight  you  may 
listen  for  a  moment  to  words  of  wisdom,  warning,  and  encour- 
agement from  lips  of  gentleness  and  grace,  and  the  scene  will 
close  with  prayer  from  one  whose  reverent  demeanor  and  con- 
sistent life  will  give  double  sway  to  his  utterance. 

I  would  most  gladly  continue  to  trace  these  threads  of  thrill- 
ing, sad,  humorous,  and  pleasing  reminiscence.  I  would  trace 
them  to  the  riverside  and  to  the  fireside,  to  hill  and  valley,  to 
field  and  grove,  to  streamlet  and  stream ;  but  the  occasion 
demands  a  more  serious  word  and  more  directly  suited  to  the 
time  and  place. 

Why  has  this  building  been  reared?  Why,  in  times  called 
hard,  have  you  esteemed  this  structure  not  a  luxury,  not  a  con- 
venience merely,  but  a  necessity?  What  is  its  real  civil  and 
political  significance?  It  has  been  built  by  no  party;  it  is 
appropriated  to  no  sect.  The  man  who  pays  only  his  poll-tax 
owns  as  much  of  this  building  as  your  wealthiest  citizen. 
Such  a  building  is  hardly  required  out  of  New  England.  Had 
you  a  fine  old  feudal  castle  with  its  towers  and  battlements, 
its  hall  and  bower,  its  moat  and  drawbridge,  upon  the  top  of 
Reeves's  hill,  you  would  never  have  needed  this  town-house,  or 
I  should  rather  say  you  might  never  have  felt  its  need.  Had 
our  fathers  maintained  their  loyalty  to  his  most  gracious  maj- 
esty beyond  the  sea,  we  might  even  now  be  sharing  with  our 
Canadian  brethren  all  the  honors  that  flow  from  the  presence 
of  a  royal  princess.  Had  they  been  willing  to  give  up  their 
town-meeting,  and  drop  all  meddling  with  questions  of  State 
policy,  you  would  never  have  been  inclined  to  add  this  orna- 
ment to  your  village.  But  they  had  a  very  profound  impres- 
sion that  they  knew  their  own  business  best,  and  that  no  one 
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should  do  for  them  what  they  could  do  for  themselves.  You 
have  and  need  a  town-house,  then,  for  the  very  simple  reason 
that  you  are  in  the  habit  of  holding  town- meetings. 

We  are  but  just  beginning  to  learn  the  greatness  of  a  town 
government.  It  was  a  great  French  publicist,  who  came  among 
us  more  than  forty  years  ago,  and  taught  us  the  real  significance 
and  greatness  of  the  town  organization  and  the  town-meeting. 
Whence  came  the  New  England  town?  What  Lycurgus  or 
Solon,  what  Bacon  or  Locke,  what  seven  wise  men,  what  con- 
clave or  synod,  laid  down  the  laws  which  have  so  completely 
harmonized  conflicting  interests  and  welded  into  one  glowing 
and  fervid  body  poUtic  the  secular  and  religious  forces  which 
have  so  often  sundered  states  and  empires?  The  New  England 
town-meeting  was  a  growth,  not  a  creation.  No  lawgiver 
devised  and  balanced  its  framework.  Its  several  elements 
appeared  as  the  occasion  demanded.  Its  executive  feature  —  the 
Board  of  Selectmen — may  be  clearly  traced  to  its  source  in  the 
meeting  of  the  freeholders  of  Dorchester  on  the  eighth  of 
Oct.,  1633.  "  It  is  ordered  that  for  the  general  good  and  well 
ordering  of  the  affairs  of  the  plantation,  there  shall  be  every 
Monday  before  the  Court,  by  8  o'clock  A.M.,  and  presently  by 
the  beating  of  the  drum,  a  general  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  plantation  at  the  meeting-house,  there  to  settle  and  set  down 
such  orders  as  may  tend  to  the  general  good  as  aforesaid,  and 
every  man  to  be  bound  thereby  without  gainsaying  or  resist- 
ance. It  is  also  agreed  that  there  shall  be  twelve  men 
selected  out  of  the  company,  that  may,  or  the  greatest  part  of 
them,  meet  as  aforesaid  to  determine  as  aforesaid;  yet  so  far 
as  it  is  desired  that  the  most  of  the  plantation  will  keep  the 
meeting  constantly,  and  all  that  are  there,  though  not  of  the 
twelve,  shall  have  a  free  voice  as  any  of  the  twelve,  and  that  the 
greater  vote,  both  of  the  twelve  and  the  other,  shall  be  of  force 
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and  efficacy  as  aforesaid.  And  it  is  likewise  ordered,  that_  all 
things  concluded  as  aforesaid  shall  stand  in  force  and  be  obeyed 
until  the  next  monthly  meeting,  and  afterwards  if  it  be  not  con- 
tradicted and  otherwise  ordered  at  said  monthly  meeting  by  the 
greatest  vote  of  those  that  are  present  as  aforesaid." 

This  vote,  but  a  temporary  arrangement  at  the  time,  was 
adopted  the  next  year  by  Watertown,  and  in  the  year  following 
by  Charlestown.  It  was  little  thought  by  the  earnest  freemen  of 
that  meeting  that  they  had  founded  a  prime  feature  in  a  civil 
institution  which,  at  the  distance  of  two  centuries  and  a  quarter, 
should  guide  the  destinies  of  nearly  fifteen  hundred  municipal- 
ities in  New  England,  and,  in  a  modified  form,  should  have  carried 
civilization  across  the  continent.  This  form  of  town  government, 
little  different  from  what  we  see  to-day,  was  approved  and  per- 
fected by  the  General  Court  in  1636,  and  soon  extended  to  the 
other  colonies,  —  Plymouth.  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven,  — and 
in  ten  years,  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  New  England 
Confederacy,  there  were  forty-nine  distinct  townships.  Think  for 
a  moment  upon  their  relative  importance  to  the  world's  progress 
and  civilization,  or,  as  our  Darwinian  friends  would  say,  consider 
their  environment. 

It  was  an  important  era  in  the  history  of  this  town.  It 
was  the  year  in  which  John  Rutter  built  your  first  meeting- 
house for  six  pounds  (and  his  name  is  a  guarantee  that  he 
did  the  work  well;  and  it  seems  worthy  of  mention  that  it 
was,  as  1  suppose,  a  descendant  of  his  — Gen.  Micah  Maynard 
liutter  —  who  was  chairman  of  the  committee  who  built  the  last 
church  built  by  the  town).  It  was  the  year  in  which  Louis 
XIV.  came  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  began  the  longest 
reign  in  European  history ;  it  was  the  year  in  which  the  French 
began  to  colonize  South  America;  it  wa,^  the  year  in  which 
Conde'  won  the  battle  of  Rocroi ;  it  was  the  year  in  which  these 
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settlers  in  Siidbtiry  were  saddened  by  the  news  of  the  deaths 
of  Hampden  and  Pym.  {They  probably  did  not  hear  that  a 
cousin  of  Hampden's  was  enhsting  and  drilling  a  regiment  of 
horse;  they  will  hear  of  them  the  next  year  at  Marston  Moor, 
and  the  year  following  at  Naseby.)  Charles  I.  was  lighting  his 
parliament;  Germany  was  in  the  last  agonies  of  the  thirty  years' 
war;  Lutheran,  Calvinist,  and  Romanist  will  soon  agree  at 
Westphalia  to  live  and  let  live  in  matters  of  conscience. 
Galileo  has  just  died;  Isaac  Newton  is  one  year  old;  Descartes 
is  busy  with  his  vortices  and  analysis ;  Kepler  will  soon  lay  down 
the  laws  of  planetary  motion.  These  are  some  of  the  salient 
points  in  the  political,  religious,  and  scientific  worlds.  Absolut- 
ism is  in  the  ascendant,  and  democracy,  shielded  by  three  thou- 
sand miles  of  ocean,  unnoticed  and  scarcely  known,  is  learning 
to  debate  civil  and  religious  questions  freely,  to  respect  the 
will  of  the  majority  in  town-meeting,  to  bow  reverently  to  the 
verdict  of  a  jury  and  the  decisions  of  a  magistrate. 

These  settlers  in  Sudbury,  occupyingone  of  the  outposts  of  civ- 
ilized life,  gazed  westward  across  their  little  Mississippi  ( in  whose 
spring-tide  they  saw  no  unworthy  compeer  of  the  Great  Father 
of  Waters)  upon  a  continent  vast,  unexplored,  and  uncultivated, 
the  home  of  savage  beasts  and  of  more  savage  men.  Its  in- 
land seas  had  been  unvisited ;  its  rivers  flowed  in  unappreciated 
beauty  and  magnificence  to  distant  and  undiscovered  oceans ; 


Where  rolled  the  Oregon,  and  heard  no  sound 
Save  his  own  dashings, 

waved  over  solemn  and  awful  solitudes;  its  boundless  prairies 
were  deepening  their  dark  rich  mould  and  affording  a  paradise 
for  the  buffalo  and  the  antelope ;  its  cataracts,  its  Niagaras  and 
Yosemites,  wasted  their  thunders  on  the  desert  air.     It  is  true 
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that  the  great  valley  had  been  the  abode  of  something  like  a 
civilization,  but  its  Cyclopean  remains,  stretching  from  the  lakes 
to  the  isthmus,  undiscovered  then,  even  now  serve  rather  to 
deepen  and  intensify  the  mysteries  which  enshroud  a  country 
where  man  has  been,  but  has  ceased  to  be,  than  to  bring  it 
within  the  range  of  human  sympathies,  associations,  and  tradi- 
tions. 

The  wilderness  immediately  around  them  was  filled  with  real 
and  imaginary  horrors.  Both  the  flora  and  the  fauna  were  new 
and  strange.  The  esculent  vegetation  was  unknown  or  but 
sparingly  and  suspiciously  tasted.  The  river  and  its  numerous 
tributaries  furnished  many  a  delicious  meal  to  appetites  that 
had  been  strengthened  by  toil  and  sharpened  by  scarcity.  The 
woods,  with  their  stout  growth  of  timber,  oak,  pine,  and  hemlock, 
and  the  thickets,  sometimes  almost  impenetrable,  were  peopled 
by  reptiles  more  dreaded  than  the  wolf  and  the  wildcat.  When 
we  contemplate  those  colonists  in  their  log-huts,  cut  off  from 
all  communication  with  the  old  abodes  of  civilization,  just 
fringing  the  eastern  coastline  of  this  vast  continent,  our  feelings 
vibrate  between  admiration  and  pity.  It  is  hard  to  see  how 
any  theory  of  "  natural  election,"  or  "  survival  of  the  fittest,"  or 
"  power  without  us  tending  to  righteousness,"  can  satisfy  all  the 
conditions  of  the  problem.  We  rise  instinctively  above  the 
range  of  second  causes  and  natural  laws,  and  find  repose  only 
in  the  sublime  faith  which  filled  and  fired  their  souls.  We  leave 
them  for  a  few  moments  with  their  Bible,  their  meeting-house, 
and  their  town-meeting. 

Turn  now  to  the  very  focus  and  centre  of  the  world's  culture, 
wealth,  and  power.  In  the  year  1643,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
the  very  year  in  which  the  forty-nine  hamlets  in  New  England 
had  united  in  a  common  league  against  the  wilderness  and  its 
savage  tenants,    Louis  XIV.    ascended    the   throne    of    France. 
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That  throne  was  reared  upon  trophies  which  had  been  accumu- 
lating during  sixteen  centuries.  Julius  Csesar,  Clovis,  Charles 
Martel,  Charlemagne,  had  each  in  his  turn  contributed  to  its 
strength.  Overrun  by  the  Roman  legions,  France  received 
language,  laws,  and  institutions  from  her  conquerors,  and  early 
took  her  place  at  the  head  of  the  march  of  European  civiliza- 
tion. She  led  the  van  in  the  Holy  War,  which,  for  more  than 
two  centuries,  enlisted  the  enterprise  and  the  fanaticism  of  Eu- 
rope for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  she  received 
in  return  her  full  share  of  the  benefits  and  the  curses  re- 
sulting from  those  expeditions.  The  genius  of  Richelieu  had 
contrived,  that,  while  Spain,  Germany,  and  Holland  had  been 
prostrated  by  thirty  years  of  war,  France  should  derive  all  the 
real  advantages  resulting  from  the  conflict. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  coincidence  of  time  merely,  but  rather  to 
the  absolute  contrast  in  civil  and  poHtical  procedure,  —  the  im- 
posing array  of  rank,  power,  and  precedent  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  utter  absence  of  them  on  the  other,  —  to  which  I  desire  to 
direct  your  attention.  It  is  from  these  positive  and  negative 
theories  of  government,  as  illustrated  in  French  and  American 
history,  — the  theory  of  absolute  monarchy  and  of  absolute 
democracy, —  that  I  think  we  may  gather  instruction  suited  to 
this  time  and  place.  Louis  XIV.  announced  his  theory  of  gov- 
ernment in  that  celebrated  saying,  which  has  passed  into  proverb, 
"  I  AM  THE  State."  And  for  a  time  that  concise  theory  seemed 
triumphantly  successful.  Europe  had  never  seen  such  display. 
The  proconsuls  and  C^sars  in  their  three  hundred  triumphs, 
their  arches  and  their  amphitheatres,  had  far  less  of  real  grandeur 
than  was  seen  in  the  magnificence  of  Versailles,  Marly,  and 
Paris.  In  all  the  great  departments  of  human  action,  in  the  arts 
of  peace  or  war,  in  literature,  in  science,  —  everything  that  can 
fire    the    imagination    or  please  the   fancy,  —  the    court  of  the 
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grand  monarch  attained  a  distinction  that  awakened  no  less 
alarm  than  admiration. 

Vauban  carried  the  science  of  attack  and  defence  to  the 
highest  perfection  —  reared  or  repaired  three  hundred  citadels- 
directed  fifty-three  sieges,  and  was  present  in  one  hundred  and 
forty-three  battles.  In  the  Cabinet  there  were  names  of  equal 
distinction.  In  the  Church,  Massillon,  Bourdaloue,  and  Bossuet 
reached  the  summit  of  pulpit  eloquence,  while  Fenelon  eclipsed 
them  all,  not  indeed  in  the  finish  and  force  of  his  periods,  but  in 
that  higher  eloquence  of  life  and  power  of  character  which  made 
Louis,  as  centuries  before  it  had  made  Felix,  tremble.  Cassini 
and  Pascal  taught  science  ;  Perrault  built  the  Louvre  ;  Mansard 
gave  new  architectural  glories  to  Paris;  Lebrun  and  Poissin 
painted;  Racine  and  Corneille  wrote  tragedy,  and  Moliere  com- 
edy. Nor  was  the  ambition  of  Louis  confined  to  the  Old  World. 
The  time  was  when  his  rule  seemed  as  firmly  established  from 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  along  the  lakes  and  down  the 
valley  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  as  from  the  Seine  to  the 
Loire.  For  some  years  the  Mississippi  bore  the  name  Colbert, 
in  honor  of  his  great  minister,  and  Louisiana  still  retains  the 
name  which  Lasalle  gave  it  to  express  his  loyalty  to  his  sover- 
eign ;  and  the  patron  saint  of  France  has  given  name  to  that 
great  city  whose  geographical  position  seems  to  mark  it  for 
the  future  capital  of  the  nation. 

"  The  heir  of  all  ages  foremost  in  the  files  of  time,"  there  stood 
Old  France,  threatening  the  liberties  of  'Europe,  conquering  by 
her  arms  or  corrupting  by  her  gold.  New  France,  or  France  in 
America,  held  by  unquestioned  claims  territories  equal  to  all 
Europe, —  territories  extending  from  tropical  heat  to  polar  cold. 
Spain  and  Portugal  divided  between  them  the  rest  of  the  conti- 
nent, with  the  exception  of  the  coastline  occupied  by  colonies 
from  England.     As  Spain,  France,  and  Portugal  were  foremost 
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in  the  work  of  discovery,  so  were  they  also  in  attempts  at  the 
work  of  colonization.  Old  Europe  was  thus  to  be  transferred 
to  the  New  World.  Castilian  pride  and  French  culture  with 
feudal  notions  of  government,  English  pluck  and  manhood,  i" 
its  Puritan  form,  were  placed  upon  this  great  theatre  to  struggle 
for  its  mastery  under  their  respective  forms  of  civil  and  reUgious 
polity.  New  Spain  was  organized  indolence ;  New  France  was  a 
modified  feudalism;  and  New  England  was  organized  industry, 
thrift,  and  enterprise.     Which  shall  win  the  continent? 

The  New  England,  to  all  outward  appearance,  is  greatly  sur- 
passed by  the  new  France  and  the  new  Spain.  She  has  left  her 
loved  island-home  with  no  parental  blessing,  but  with  the  foul 
stain  of  non-conformity  in  religion  and  disloyalty  in  politics. 
She  occupies  but  a  strip  of  territory,  but  she  starts  with  the 
TOWN-MEETING.  With  no  abstract  theories  of  government,  and 
no  great  affection  for  dynasties  or  nobilities,  these  sturdy  Britons 
legislated  for  each  emergency  as  it  arose.  All  questions  of 
boundary,  of  equity,  taxation,  religion,  and  magistracy  were  dis- 
cussed and  settled  by  the  whole  body  of  freemen.  When  the 
labor  became  too  great,  and  the  meetings  too  frequent,  and,  we 
may  suppose,  the  debates  too  protracted,  they  followed  the 
Mosaic  injunction,  and  selected  W\?,e  men,  who  were  to  hear  the 
cause  that  was  too  hard,  and  decide  it  with  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  town.  And  so  in  five  years  from  the  arrival  of  the  first 
settlers  of  Salem,  Dorchester,  Boston,  and  Charlestown,  we  find 
all  the  essential  elements  of  a  town  government  as  it  now  exists 
in  New  England,  and  where  it  has  become  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  the  civilized  world.  If  you  will  spread  out  before 
you  a  map  of  North  America,  and,  without  the  least  reference  to 
poUtical  organization,  mark  with  intelligent  care  those  portions 
in  which  the  great  ends  of  human  society  have  been  most  com- 
pletely attained,  where   life,  liberty,  and  property  have    been 
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the  most  abundant  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  sacred,  and 
where  intellect  has  put  forth  in  its  richest  luxuriance,  you  will 
find,  when  your  work  is  complete,  that  you  have  marked  with 
remarkable  accuracy  the  habitat  of  the  town-meeting;  you  will 
find  that  you  have  included  those  divisions  where  the  rights  of 
majorities  and  minorities  are  both  regarded ;  where  the  verdict 
of  a  jury  is  respected  because  it  is  honest  and  intelligent;  and 
where  all  bow  with  respectful  submission  to  the  decision  of  a 
judge,  because  they  know  that  judge  cannot  be  bought.  Nor  is 
it  difficult,  I  apprehend,  to  find  the  secrets  of  this  strange  power 
which  resides  in  the  town  organization.  It  recognizes  the  rights 
of  the  humblest,  and  it  cowers  not  in  the  presence  of  the  wealth- 
iest and  most  powerful. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  how  early  the  tenderest  regard  for  the 
rights  of  all  became  manifest,  I  find  in  the  early  history  of 
Dorchester  that  any  man,  though  not  a  freeman,  was  allowed  to 
attend  town-meeting  and  lay  before  the  town  any  grievance,  and 
in  an  orderly  manner  to  ask  for  redress.  As  its  great  aim  was 
to  protect  the  persons  and  property  of  all,  so  it  presented  a 
strong  stimulus  to  the  minds  of  all,  and  thus  became  an  educat- 
ing force  of  the  highest  order.  The  numberless  questions  aris- 
ing in  their  new  relations, —  questions  of  education  and  rehgion, 
of  boundary,  territory,  and  highway;  questions  of  subsistence 
for  the  passing  hour,  and  questions  of  well-being  when  the 
heavens  and  earth  should  have  passed  away,  —  all  these  were 
pressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  New  England  colonists  with  an 
urgency  from  which  there  was  no  escape.  The  tough  problems 
of  their  secular  life,  and  the  tougher  problems  of  their  the- 
ology, allowed  no  sluggishness  of  spirit,  no  indolence  of  body 
or  mind.  And  when  they  gathered  in  town-meeting,  discussion 
became  a  relief  to  minds  burdened  with  thought,  and  interchange 
of  opinions  taught  them  to  respect  conflicting  views,  and  to  yield 
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in  form,  if  not  in  feeling,  to  the  vote  of  the  majority.  Nor  did 
their  debates  cease  in  the  town-meeting;  they  were  adjourned 
to  the  field  and  the  fireside.  The  cheerful  circle  of  neighbors, 
gathered  by  chance  or  by  invitation  around  the  winter  fire,  or 
in  the  sheltering  shade  from  summer  heat,  discussed  the  articles 
of  the  town-warrant,  and  anticipated  or  supplemented  the  action 
of  the  town-meeting.  And  this  process  of  education  you  will 
readily  perceive  extended  to  all  ages  and  conditions.  The  child 
of  tender  years  shared  its  influence  and  partook  of  its  power; 
maidens  and  matrons,  with  no  right  of  suffrage  recognized  by 
law,  not  unfrequently  directed  that  suffrage  by  a  higher  law  than 
legislators  and  lawgivers  can  ordain  or  revoke.  And  so,  with 
diversities  of  manners  sometimes  strongly  marked,  there  grew  up 
a  unity  of  aim  and  spirit  which  had  more  than  the  force  of  a 
great  central  power.  These  little  independent  states,  or  nations, 
as  they  have  been  termed,  have  grown  up  side  by  side,  have 
been  multiplied,  divided,  and  subdivided  to  the  round  number 
of  fifteen  hundred  without  shedding  one  drop  of  blood  in 
civil  strife,  and  without  one  conflict  of  interest  which  could  not 
be  settled  in  the  supreme  or  General  Court.  Questions  which 
have  shaken  the  very  pillars  of  continental  Europe,  and  let  loose 
the  havoc  of  war  from  Cadiz  to  Archangel,  from  the  Dardanelles 
to  the  Orkneys,  have  been  settled  by  a  vote  in  town-meeting  by 
twelve  men  in  a  jury-box,  or  by  a  few  calm  words  from  the 
chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court.  The  centra!  force  around 
which  these  communities  have  crystallized  has  been  the  town- 
meeting. 

The  religious  controversies  of  New  England,  bitter  though 
they  have  sometimes  been,  have  never  shaken  the  deep  and 
solid  foundations  of  the  town-meeting  polity.  It  is  true  that 
church  and  state  have  been  separated,  parishes  have  been  sun- 
dered, families,  have   been  divided,  but  these  changes,  unlike 
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similar  ones  in  the  old  world,  have  kindled  no  Smithfield  fires, 
nor  left  behind  them  the  blackened  and  smouldering  ruins  of 
whole  cities  to  mark  their  career  of  desolation.  Our  fathers, 
and  some  of  us  now  present,  have  differed  about  the  strait  and 
narrow  way  that  leadcth  unto  life,  but  we  have  travelled  in  per- 
fect harmony  the  rugged  highways  that  lead  us  to  the  school- 
house  and  the  meeting-house-  We  have  not  always  sat  around 
the  same  communion  table,  but  we  have  always  used  precisely 
the  same  multiplication  table;  and  so  the  school  — the  great  bul- 
wark reared  by  the  fathers  against  Satan  —  has  remained  beloved 
and  inviolate.  The  people  of  Old  Sudbury  have  once  and  again 
divided  their  territory,  but  they  all  still  retain  the  same  govern- 
ment. The  original  town  acknowledged,  nay  was  proud  of  its 
loyalty  to  Charles  Stuart;  it  was  even  more  loyal  to  the  Com- 
monwealth and  its  great  Protector;  it  returned  to  the  Stuarts;  it 
shook  off  the  tyranny  of  James  II. ;  it  welcomed  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  was  ardently  devoted  to  the  House  of  Brunswick ;  it 
defied  George  III. ;  it  adhered  to  the  Provincial  and  Continental 
Congresses ;  it  upheld  the  Confederation,  and  for  ninety  years  has 
been  true  to  the  Federal  Constitution.  Changes  of  dynasty, 
revolutions  and  reconstructions,  have  left  your  succession  of 
boards  of  selectmen  more  peaceful  and  perfect  than  was  that  of 
the  Pharaohs  or  Cfesars.  Nor  is  this  all:  the  town-meeting  has 
been  the  special  object  of  royal  displeasure,  James  II.  ordered 
its  discontinuance;  George  III.  obtained  with  supreme  satisfac- 
tion from  his  parliament  an  act  abolishing  town-meetings  in 
Massachusetts.  Abolish  town-meetings  !  Why  did  he  not  abol- 
ish the  Gulf  Stream,  and  stay  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  in 
Boston  Harbor?  And  so  this  form  of  government  proceeding 
from  the  people,  carried  on  by  the  people  for  the  people,  has 
been  the  adamantine  foundation  upon  which  your  higher  polit- 
ical structures  have  been  reared  ;  your  legislatures,  your  courts, 
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your  county  commissions,  your  city  charters,  all  rest  upon  the 
primitive  granite  of  the  town.  The  "stars  and  stripes"  do  not 
float  from  the  summit  of  Beacon  Hill  in  Boston  on  the  first 
Monday  in  March.  Governor  and  councillor,  senator  and 
representative,  from  Barnstable  to  Berkshire,  presume  not  to  sit 
in  council  while  the  sovereigns  to  whom  they  owe  allegiance  are 
holding  court  at  the  town-house.  Once  only  in  our  history  has 
there  been  the  semblance  of  domestic  violence ;  but  even  that 
was  not  directed  against  the  towns;  it  was  aimed  at  the  courts 
and  the  Legislature.  I  do  not  justify  it,  but  I  cannot  wonder 
at  it. 

When  I  have  stood  upon  the  summit  or  slopes  of  Reeves's  Hill, 
which  command  the  river  view  from  Beaver  Hole  to  Sherman's 
Bridge,  and  gazed  upon  one  of  the  fairest  scenes  in  Middlesex,  — 
fields  clothed  in  the  richest  luxuriance  of  Ceres'  golden  reign, 
melting  into  the  meadows  at  one  time  clinging  close  to  the 
river  banks,  and  then  widening  into  the  broad  expanse  of 
Sweetham  and  Landham  ;  the  causeways  with  their  willow-tufted 
banks ;  the  river  creeping  on  Its  silver-winding  way ;  the  farm 
with  its  fertile  and  fruitful  acres,  its  giant  oaks,  its  historic  elms 
with  their  pendent  branches  waving  gracefully  in  the  breeze ;  the 
cattle  reposing  beneath  their  shade,  or  grazing  on  the  green- 
sward. 

Sweet  fields  beyond  the  swelling  flood 
Arrayed  in  living  green  ; 

the  copses  and  the  thickets ;  the  woods  rising  in  grandeur  around 
the  cultivated  plain,  with  Nobscut,  Green,  and  Goodman's  Hills 
in  the  immediate  background,  and  Wachusett,  Monadnock,  and 
Chicorua  in  the  horizon,  rearing  their  Atlantean  summits  against 
the  sky,  —  when  I  have  seen  these  meadows,  intended  by  boun- 
teous Heaven  for  the  sustenance  of  your  flocks  and  herds,  con- 
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verted  into  a  millpond  or  pestilential  marsh,  and  reflected  that 
for  two  centuries  you  have  been  denied  relieT  in  the  county  and 
General  Courts,  and  that  all  this  has  been  borne  without  one  act  of 
violence, —  I  realize  the  truth  of  what  De  Tocqueville  said  when 
he  affirmed  that  nowhere  in  the  world  is  the  authority  of  law  so 
absolute  as  in  America.  And  I  may  be  allowed  to  add  that 
you  seem  to  me  to  have  carried  your  obedience  close  to 
that  point  where  it  ceases  to  be  a  virtue.  May  we  not  hope 
that  this  part  of  our  fair  domain  shall  yet  be  redeemed.  When 
Boston  shall  have  taken  from  the  head-waters  of  the  river  all 
she  needs  for  her  health,  cleanliness,  and  adornment;  when  im- 
proved drainage,  dredging,  and  engineering  shall  have  cleared 
the  stream ;  when  Miss  Hosmer  and  Mr.  Gary  shall  complete  their 
magnetic  motors,  which  they  promise  us  shall  work  so  much 
cheaper  than  water,  may  we  not  hope  that  our  river  shall  be 
allowed  to  flow  unobstructed  to  the  sea,  and  be  no  longer  (to 
use  the  emphatic  language  of  one  of  your  citizens)  "  dammed 
at  both  ends,  and  cussed  in  the  middle." 

A  few  facts  from  our  history  will  show  that  I  have  not  over- 
stated the  efficiency  of  the  town  organization  in  those  great 
crises  which  test  the  strength  and  tax  the  resources  of  states.  I 
have  tried  to  sketch  the  aspect  of  Europe  and  America  at  the 
time  of  the  confederation  of  1643.  Advance  a  century  in 
European  and  colonial  history.  Europe  is  in  one  of  her 
dynastic  convulsions,  —  the  Silesian  wars.  France  and  England 
were  arrayed  on  opposite  sides  in  the  conflict.  War  between 
Old  France  and  Old  England  was  also  war  between  New  France 
and  New  England.  France  was  more  liberal  as  a  military  power 
in  her  colonial  policy  than  England.  She  had  exhausted  her 
military  science  and  had  spent  thirty  millions  of  francs  in 
building  the  Dunkirk  of  America  to  guard  her  iisheries  on 
the  Grand  Banks,  to  protect  the  valley  of  the  St,  Lawrence,  and 
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to  menace  New  England.  The  bown-mccting  colonies,  withoLit 
one  soldier  or  one  dollar  from  the  mother  country,  and  with 
but  little  aid  from  her  navy,  planted  the  provincial  flag  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  on  the  battlements  of  Louisburg,  —  the  most 
brilliant  achievement  in  a  war  made  memorable  by  Dettingen 
and  Fontenoy, 

The  loss  of  Louisburg  was  a  keen  affront  to  the  military  pride 
of  France,  and  marked  the  colonies  as  objects  for  early  and  ter- 
rible revenge.  Scarcely  ten  years  had  passed  before  the  alarms 
of  war  again  were  heard  along  three  thousand  miles  of  frontier, 
France  took  to  her  alliance  the  untamed  savage,  and  thought 
of  nothing  less  than  absolute  submission  or  complete  extermina- 
tion. Possessed  of  twenty  of  the  twenty-five  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  leaving  four  twenty-fifths  to  Spain,  it  seemed  an  easy 
matter  to  conquer  and  appropriate  the  remaining  twenty-fifth. 
But  France  did  not  consider  the  vast  difference  between  subject 
and  citizen,  nor  had  England  but  a  dreamy  conception  of  it.  The 
French  colonists  flocked  to  no  town-meeting;  in  danger  and 
difficulty,  their  only  resort  was  to  the  governor  and  to  the 
throne.  But  the  five  hundred  parliaments  that  gathered  in  the 
meeting-houses  along  the  Connecticut,  the  Charles,  and  the  Mer- 
rimac,  and  on  the  shores  of  Narragansett  Bay,  were  more  than  a 
match  for  the  war-councils  of  the  savage,  and  in  practical  wisdom 
in  colonial  affairs,  were  as  much  superior  to  the  great  parliament 
in  Westminster.  Csesar  tells  us  that  in  one  of  his  battles,  when 
he  fought,  not  for  victory  but  for  life,  it  was  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage that  the  soldiers,  trained  in  previous  conflicts,  knew 
exactly  what  to  do,  and  without  waiting  for  orders,  took  their 
places  in  the  ranks  and  did  good  service  against  the  enemy. 
This  was  precisely  the  case  in  our  colonial  history.  The  colon- 
ists were  always  in  advance  of  the  mother  country.  The  pom- 
pous Braddocks,  the  cowardly  Abercrombies,  and   the  haughty 
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Loudoiins,  sent  over  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven  years'  war, 
to  patronize,  to  discipHne,  and  lead  to  victory  the  yeomen  of 
America,  were  despised  by  half  the  soldiers  whom  they  led  to 
slaughter. 

But  a  brighter  day  was  at  hand.  The  great  English  com- 
moner was  called  to  the  helm  of  state.  His  imperial  will  was 
guided  by  intelligence,  and  his  commanding  eloquence  spake 
not  for  prerogative  or  rank  alone,  but  for  all  England.  He 
sympathized  with  the  colonists,  and  they  rallied  to  his  call  as 
clansmen  to  the  summons  of  their  chief.  The  exertions  and 
sacrifices  of  these  towns  at  this  crisis  almost  surpass  belief. 
But  they  knew  the  nature  of  the  conflict,  and  marched  to  the 
plains  of  Abraham  as  cheerfully  as  to  their  ov,-!!  village  parade. 
Massachusetts  sent  six  thousand  eight  hundred  men,  and  she  had 
spent  a  million  in  the  cause  the  previous  years.  In  the  conflict 
on  that  memorable  field  were  staked  the  destinies  of  colonial 
America.  It  was  one  of  the  most  dramatic  fields  in  all  history. 
Numbers  nor  multitudes,  it  is  true,  were  not  ordained  to  the 
contest ;  but  all  the  interest  that  can  be  derived  from  variety  of 
character  and  culture,  race  and  religion,  from  the  near  and 
the  remote,  from  antecedents  and  consequents,  from  influences 
reaching  backward  to  the  first  upheaval  of  the  continent  and 
forward  to  its  final  doom,  representatives  of  the  highest  civiliza- 
tion which  the  world  had  reached,  ranged  side  by  side  with  those 
who  knew  only  the  rude  arts  of  the  stone  age ;  from  the  disciples 
of  Rome  and  Geneva,  prelatical  absolutism  and  pure  Congrega- 
tionalism, worshippers  of  the  Virgin  and  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
memories  of  Champlain,  Lasalle,  Bri5beuf,  and  Guercheville ; 
from  the  holy  rites  and  solemn  vows  with  which  the  city  was 
founded,  with  its  seminary,  its  hospital,  and  its  convent,  before 
it  had  a  population ;  memories  of  the  captivities  and  cruelties  of 
more  than  a  century  of  border  warfare  ;    the  desolation  of  Acadia 
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(now  partially  atoned  for  by  the  verses  of  our  own  Longfellow)  ; 
Louisburg,  twice  captured  and  dismantled;  from  naval  and 
military  display ;  from  natural  scenery  in  the  ful!  blaze  of  its  au- 
tumnal glories, —  these  were  some  of  the  influences  that  centred 
on  a  field  where  a  continent  was  the  price  of  the  conflict. 
There  was  Montcalm,  our  most  dangerous  and  most  honorable 
foe,  a  scholar,  a  soldier,  a  gentleman,  and  a  patriot,  with  scars 
and  honor  brought  from  German  and  Italian  fields;  there  was 
Wolfe,  weak  and  diminutive  in  body  but  great  and  valiant  in 
soul,  uttering  from  his  scholarly  lips,  in  the  very  manner  and 
spirit  of  the  Greek  chorus,  as  he  moved  on  his  pathway  of  glory 
to  his  grave:  — 


the  verses  of  that  immortal  Elegy :  — ■ 

The  boaet  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power. 

And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 
Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour,  — 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he  to  his  fdlow-officers  in  the  boat,  "  1 
would  rather  be  the  author  of  that  poem  than  to  take  Quebec," 
In  the  fleet  was  James  Cook,  then  unknown  to  fame,  studying  his 
Euclid  and  improving  his  seamanship.  In  ten  years  he  will  be 
observing  the  transit  of  Venus  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe, 
will  give  his  name  to  lands  and  waters  then  undiscovered  and 
his  life  to  science  and  to  man.  Side  by  side  with  Montcalm 
was  Bourgainville,  then  a  soldier,  soon  to  become  a  sailor  and 
rival  Cook  as  a  navigator,  explore  Pacific  archipelagos,  be  the 
first  to  carry  the  flag  of  France  around  the  world,  then  mount 
the  quarter-deck  in  the  French  navy  and  help  us  gain  our  inde- 
pendence.      There  was    Isaac    Barre,    the    adjutant    of   Wolfe, 
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destined  to  lose  his  eycsiglit  in  tlic  struggle,  then  to  become 
our  defender  in  parliament,  and  for  ever  remain  the  admir- 
ation of  every  American  school-boy.  There  was  Richard  Mont- 
gomery, the  promising  young  soldier,  now  risking  his  life  to 
plant  the  standard  of  St.  George  on  the  battlements  of  Quebeci 
and  in  sixteen  years  destined  to  lose  that  life  on  that  very  spot 
in  an  attempt  to  replace  it  by  the  provincial  flag  of  America. 
There  was  Richard  Gridley,  artillerist  and  engineer,  who  planned 
Long  Wharf  in  Boston  Marbor  and  built  its  first  pier,  dropped 
the  first  bombshell  in  the  citadel  of  Louisburg  fourteen  years  be- 
fore, now  raising  to  the  heights,  by  the  strong  arms  of  his  pro- 
vincial troops,  all  the  artillery  to  be  used  in  the  battle  ;  in  six- 
teen years  he  will  draw  the  lines  and  direct  the  fortifications  on 
Bunker  Hill  and  be  wounded  in  their  defence;  then,  from  his 
works  on  Dorchester  Heights,  compel  his  superior  officer  to 
evacuate  Boston,  and  drive  forever  from  the  waters  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay  the  hostile  flag  of  England.  That  superior  officer  was 
William  Howe,  who  was  learning,  under  Wolfe,  those  arts  of  war 
by  which  he  was  to  force  at  such  fearful  cost  the  lines  at  Bunker 
Hill  and  gain  a  Pyrrhine  victory.  Such  were  some  of  the  per- 
sonnel gathered  upon  that  memorable  field. 

But  more  than  all,  and  above  all,  more  interesting  because 
more  interested,  were  the  Canadian  peasantry  and  the  New 
England  yeomen  ;  more  than  the  English  veteran,  whose  tattered 
banner  told  of  victories  beyond  the  sea;  more  than  the  plaided 
Highlander;  more  than  the  regiments  of  Languedoc,  Bearne 
and  Guienne, —  names  which  carry  the  imagination  back  to  feu- 
dal scenes  and  mediaeval  conflicts;  more  than  the  titled  leaders 
who  fought  with  equal  courage  on  either  continent,  and  followed 
their  banners  without  questioning  the  merits  of  their  cause, — 
were  those  who  fought,  not  for  the  smiles  of  princes,  but  for  their 
wives  and    children,   their  faith  and  their    firesides.     Foes    by 
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race  and  national  traditions,  the  followers  of  creeds  more  hostile 
than  race  or  nation  could  make  them,  they  now  stood  face  to 
face  on  a  fairer  field  than  any  on  which  they  had  before  met. 
On  the  one  side  was  political  and  religious  absolutism,  the  most 
extreme  form  of  unquestioning  and  unquestioned  obedience  ;  on 
the  other,  the  extreme  doctrine  of  individual  freedom  and  re- 
sponsibility— -the  Spartan  and  the  Athenian,  the  subject  and  the 
citizen,  the  man  who  does  what  he  is  told  to  do  and  the  man 
who  commands  himself.  Of  the  regiments  who  bore  the  brunt 
of  that  charge,  led  by  Montcalm  in  person,  and  held  their  fire  as 
they  did  afterwards  at  Bunker  Hill  till  not  a  bullet  should  be 
wasted,  three  out  of  four  were  Americans, —  Americans  who  had 
debated  and  voted  in  your  town-meetings,  held  your  ploughs, 
manned  your  fishermen,  swung  your  scythes  and  axes,  tilled 
your  fields,  and  reaped  your  harvests. 

That  bloody  day  virtually  gave  the  continent  of  North  Amer- 
ica to  the  British  crown  and  placed  England  on  the  highest  pin- 
nacle of  glory  that  she  has  ever  attained.  And  had  she  known 
at  the  Treaty  of  Paris  the  things  that  belonged  to  her  peace  and 
prosperity,  had  she  followed  the  teachings  of  her  Chathams  and 
her  Burkes,  the  world's  history  would  have  a  very  different  read- 
ing for  the  last  century  to-day ;  but  they  were  hidden  from  her 
eyes.  Take  another  step  forward  in  the  course  of  empire,  and 
you  find  England  arrayed  against  the  colonial  town-meet- 
ings. 

Up  to  that  period  the  towns  had  done,  as  they  do  now,  their 
own  taxing,  and  they  had  done  it  well.  Thirteen  shillings  in  the 
pound  had  been  cheerfully  paid  for  their  own  defence  and  for 
England's  aggrandizement.  Massachusetts  had  sent  more  men 
into  the  field  in  proportion  to  her  population  than  Napoleon's  se- 
verest conscription  took  from  France.  But  this  was  not  enough. 
Ministers  beyond  the  sea  who  knew  not  Joseph  insisted  on  taxing 
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and  governing.  They  sowed  the  wind  and  reaped  the  whirlwind. 
I  will  ask  your  attention  only  to  a  single  scene.  The  rights  of 
Englishmen  as  established  by  the  English  constitution,  defined 
in  Magna  Charta,  ratified  no  less  than  thirty-five  times  by  the 
Plantagenet  kings,  sealed  by  the  blood  of  Simon  De  Montfort, 
reaffirmed  in  the  Grand  Remonstrance  and  the  Petitions  of 
Right,  vindicated  on  all  the  hard-fought  fields  from  Edgehill  to 
Naseby,  —  these  rights  were  expounded  in  the  Boston  town- 
meetings  by  the  great  New  England  commoner,  Samuel  Adams, 
with  a  force  of  logic  and  vigor  of  rhetoric  which  aroused  the  as- 
tonishment and  admiration  of  all  British  statesmen,  but  were  met 
by  the  scoffs  and  jeers  of  a  subservient  ministry  and  an  obsti- 
nate king.  The  debate  lasted  ten  years,  and  was  transferred 
from  the  formulas  of  logic  to  the  ultima  ratio  regum  on  Lex- 
ington Green.  The  great  commoner  of  Old  England,  Chatham, 
the  veteran  of  a  score  of  parliamentary  campaigns,  whose  en- 
ergy had  carried  victory  to  the  Ohio  and  the  Ganges,  warned 
and  thundered  in  vain.  France,  twenty  years  before,  had  tried 
to  exterminate  the  town-meeting  civilization,  and  had  been  made 
to  drink  deep  of  the  cup  of  humiliation  in  consequence.  The 
young  giant  of  the  wilderness,  who  had  been  her  deadliest  foe, 
she  was  now  willing  to  make  her  offensive  and  defensive  ally, 
just  one  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  early  months  of  the  year, 
England  was  trying  to  corrupt  by  her  gold  where  she  had  failed 
to  conquer  by  her  armies,  and  was  willing  to  become  a  suppliant 
where  she  had  been  a  tyrant.  At  this  awful  moment  the  great 
English  commoner  entered  the  English  Parliament  for  the  last 
time.  Burdened  by  age  and  disease,  but  with  eye  undimmed 
and  mental  force  unabated,  he  rose  to  protest  against  the  dis- 
memberment of  that  monarchy,  which,  for  more  than  forty  years, 
he  had  faithfully  and  brilliantly  served.  Tt  was  the  realization  of 
the  sublime  scene  which   Milton   imagined   a  century  before, — 
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With  grave 
Aspect  he  rose,  and  in  his  rising  seemed 
A  pillar  of  state;  deep  on  his  front  engraven 
Delibemtion  sat  and  public  care  ; 
And  princely  counsel  in  his  face  jet  shone 
Majestic  though  in  ruin ;  sage  he  stood 
With  Atlantean  shoulders  fit  to  bear 
The  weight  of  mightiest  monarchies;  his  look 
Drew  audience  and  attention  still  as  night, 
Or  summer's  noontide  air. 


That  voice  which  had  sent  CHve  to  Plasscy  and  Wolfe  to 
Quebec  was  now  heard  for  a  moment  in  opposition  to  Amer- 
ican independence ;  but  it  was  too  late.  In  a  second  attempt 
to  speak,  his  strength  failed,  and  he  sank  into  the  arms  of  his 
son  to  rise  no  more.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  most  solemn  and 
impressive  scene  in   English   parliamentary  history. 

At  the  same  time  the  great  New  England  commoner  spoke, 
not  now  to  the  town-meeting  of  Boston,  but  from  his  seat  in 
the  colonial  congress  to  America,  and  the  voice  of  the  New 
England  commoner  prevailed  even  over  the  dying  eloquence  of 
Chatham.  As  England,  by  the  aid  of  the  town-meeting,  had 
stripped  France  of  four-fifths  of  the  continent,  so  now  France, 
by  the  aid  of  the  same  town-meeting,  deprived  the  royal  house 
of  Brunswick  of  their  fairest  inheritance. 

Call  now  to  mind  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  time  of  the 
confederation  of  1643,  and  think  again  for  a  moment  of  the 
splendor,  the  pomp,  the  power,  and  the  pride  of  the  French 
monarchy  at  that  period.  Compare  it  with  these  exiles  in  the 
wilderness,  sheltered  by  their  log-houses  and  defended  by  their 
stockades.  Since  that  period  we  have  seen  these  Infant  States 
with  their  town-meeting  polity  subdue  the  wilderness,  conquer 
the  savage,  scale  the  battlements  of  Louisburg,  climb  the 
heights  of  Abraham,  drive  from  Boston  Harbor  the  most 
powerful  navy  in  the  world  without  firing  a  shot,  fling  defiance 
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at  France,  Spain,  and  England,  compel  their  alliance  andc  lalm 
the  continent  as  their  own. 

Look  once  more  ere  we  leave  this  "  specular  mount."  We 
began  this  panoramic  sketch  with  a  glance  at  absolute  mon- 
archy in  France,  and  of  absolute  democracy  in  New  England; 
let  us  close  it  with  a  glance  at  both  at  the  close  of  a  century 
and  a  half.  In  1 789,  the  French  monarchy,  ruined  by  its  own 
excesses  and  abhorred  by  the  nation,  went  down  in  its  '■  impe- 
rial maelstrom  of  blood  and  fire;"  and  for  three  generations 
we  have  seen  this  great  nation  struggling  to  construct  a  govern- 
ment, subverting  this  year  the  constitution  of  the  last,  passing 
from  monarchy  to  republicanism,  from  the  wildest  anarchy  to 
the  sternest  military  despotism,  scourged  and  betrayed  by  each 
new  dictator,  tribune,  and  demagogue,  shaking  every  throne  in 
Europe  in  its  frenzied  agonies,  and  threatening  the  moral  foun- 
dations of  the  world  while  it  plunged  with  fatal  recklessness 
from  experiment  to  experiment  of  bloodshed  and  ruin. 

In  that  very  year  the  thirteen  colonies,  with  George  Wash- 
ington at  their  head,  not  by  the  sword,  not  by  usurpation,  not 
by  intrigue,  not  by  corruption,  but  by  the  spontaneous  choice 
of  an  enfranchised  and  grateful  people,  put  on  the  sovereign 
robes  of  their  separate  national  existence,  and  joined  for  peace 
and  for  war,  the  great  procession  of  the  nations,  — 

Magnus  ab  integro  sieclorum  tiascitur  ordo. 

Jam  redit  et  Virgo,  redeunt  Saturhia  regna 

et  incipiunt  magni  procedere  menses. 

In  this  imperfect  sketch  of  some  leading  events  in  our  his- 
tory, it  has  been  my  aim  to  give  prominence  and  emphasis  to 
the  town-meeting  as  the  great  force  which  ■  underlies  our 
national  strength,  and  the  want  of  which  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  is  the  great  source  of  our  national  weakness.      But  do 
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not  understand  me  to  say  that  the  town-meeting  or  the  town 
organization  is  in  itself  possessed  of  any  magical  power.  A 
microscope  or  a  steam-engine  would  be  of  no  use  to  a  New 
Zealand  savage.  He  would  spoil  the  former,  and  be  blown  up 
by  the  latter.  Intelligent  foreigners  who  come  among  us 
cannot  hold  a  town-meeting.  They  can  debate,  sometimes  five 
or  six  at  a  time,  but  they  cannot,  to  use  the  significant  phrase 
of  the  Charlestown  freeholders  in  1635,— they  cannot  "bring 
things  to  a  joint  issue."  What  a  blessing  would  the  town- 
meeting  be  to-day  in  France  if  she  knew  how  to  use  it!  Who 
can  estimate  its  value  to  the  Southern  States  of  our  own  country, 
if  they  would  train  themselves  to  wear  its  easy  yoke,  and  sub- 
mit to  its  mild  discipline?  These  peaceful  and  unostentatious 
gatherings  under  forms  prescribed  by  law,  where  nearly  all  the 
great  functions  of  States  are  performed,  mark  the  highest  point 
which  social  science  has  yet  reached.  To  those  who  are 
captivated  by  ceremony,  by  stars,  garters,  and  titles  of  nobility, 
the  opening  of  an  English  parliament,  the  throne,  the  robes  01 
state,  the  mace,  the  orders  and  vestments  of  the  nobility,  the 
Commons  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  the  forms  of  procedure 
handed  down  from  Saxons  to  Normans,  from  Normans  to 
Plantagenets,  from  Plantagenets  to  Tudors,  from  Tudors  to 
Stuarts,  and  from  Stuarts  to  Hanoverians,  —  all  this  would  seem 
very  grand  to  grown-up  children,  nor,  indeed,  is  the  scene  with- 
out interest  to  a  reflecting  and  cuitivated  mind;  but  to  the 
philosophic  statesman  who  looks  through  show  to  substance, 
who  regards  realities,  and  not  gaudy  colors,  character,  and  not 
ceremony,  the  quiet  meeting  of  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  the 
merchant,  the  manufacturer,  the  scholar,  the  artist,  and  the 
day-laborer,  to  talk  over  their  common  interests  and  decide 
upon  their  management,—  this  is  the  meeting  where  he  discerns 
the    strength   of  States ;    and    it   is   this   spectacle   which    Dc 
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Tocqueville  has  pronounced  in  human  affairs  the  lieight  of  the 
moral  sublime. 

It  is  often  said  that  it  is  but  a  step  from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  town-meeting,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  ridiculous  is  a  part  of  the  sublime.  In  the  lives  of 
towns,  as  in  the  lives  of  nations,  crises  occur  and  questions 
arise  which  seem,  for  the  moment,  to  threaten  the  destruction  of 
the  very  foundations  of  civil  and  social  order.  Conflicting  in- 
terests, excited  passions,  intense  ambitions,  tear  and  rend  these 
fierce  democracies  as  tempest  and  tornadoes  sweep  the  skies. 
These  exciting  contests,  it  is  true,  have  their  evils,  but  it  is  also 
true  that  they  have  their  benefits ;  and  in  the  long  run  it  will  be 
found  that  the  benefits  greatly  outnumber  the  evils.  When 
these  storms  are  past  it  is  wonderful  how  few  are  the  marks  of 
injury  which  they  leave  behind  them.  In  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  cases  the  community  Is  elevated,  its  deeper  life  has  been 
stirred,  and  powers  which  had  lain  dormant  are  waked  to  health- 
ful and  vigorous  action.  How  often  has  it  been  the  case  tha 
when  these  contests  have  reached  the  verge  of  the  tragic,  a 
comic  scene,  adroitly  introduced,  has  prevented  the  threatened 
catastrophe  !  It  is  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  strength  in  the 
town-meeting  that  it  is  not  insufferably  respectable.  It  gives 
human  nature  a  fair  chance  and  full  play,  and  weaves  into  the 
strength  of  its  political  fabric  the  grave,  the  gay,  the  lively,  and 
the  severe.  A  stroke  of  broad  humor  has  sometimes,  without 
answering,  annihilated  the  most  pompous  and  elaborate  argu- 
ment. The  striped  frock  has  often  been  found  more  than  a 
match  for  the  finest  broadcloth.  The  sterling  common-sense 
trained  at  the  plough,  the  anvil,  or  the  shoemaker's  bench,  has 
proved  too  much  for  wits  that  could  boast  their  collegiate,  their 
legal,  or  their  theological  learning,  and  the  broad-axe  of  the 
carpenter,  or  the  cleaver  of  the  butcher,  has  cut  many  a  Gordlan 
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knot  of  sophistry,  which  no  logic  could  penetrate  or  refute. 
Faction  and  unreason,  it  is  true,  will  sometimes  gain  the  ascen- 
dency; but  in  the  long  run  nowhere  is  talent  or  wisdom  better 
appreciated  and  rewarded,  or  humbug  more  mercilessly  chas- 
tised, than  in  town  legislation.  James  Russell  Lowell  has  shown 
in  Hosea  Biglow's  March-meeting  speech  what  elements  of 
power  reside  in  the  homely  Yankee  dialect,  and  that  something 
more  than  orthography  and  technical  grammar  is  essential 
in  effective  speaking.  When  the  University  of  Oxford  con- 
ferred upon  Mr.  Lowell  the  highest  of  her  academic  honors, 
the  Biglow  Papers  were  mentioned  as  the  special  merit  which 
gained  their  author  his  distinction.  What  treasures  of  wit  and 
wisdom  are  slumbering  in  the  records  and  recollections  of 
these  rural  legislatures  awaiting  the  touch  of  some  "  Great 
Wizard"  of  the  future  to  give  them  form  and  life  in  the 
nation's   literature ! 

It  cost  East  Sudbury  twenty-six  town-meetings  before  the  six 
brick  school-houses  were  completed  seventy  years  ago ;  but  the 
discussions  and  contentions,  the  passionate  utterances  of  those 
meetings,  I  doubt  not,  carried  the  town  forward  a  generation  in 
her  educational  life.  The  seven  years'  contest,  from  1806  to 
1813,  that  preceded  the  erection  of  yonder  meeting-house,  the 
thirty-four  battles  which  were  fought  in  this  village  parliament, 
to  decide  on  which  side  of  the  brook  it  should  stand,  made  all 
feel  happier  when,  at  last,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  it  was  decided 
to  build  it  on  its  present  beautiful  site.  The  traditions  of  those 
parliamentary  strifes  are  among  the  pleasantest  recollections  of 
my  boyhood.  The  teachers  and  actors  of  fifty  years  ago,  in 
the  town  of  East  Sudbury,  were  men  of  which  any  community 
might,  without  vanity,  be  proud.  They  marched  at  the  front  of 
your  municipal  progress,  because  the  soundness  of  their  judg- 
ments, the    correctness  of   their    lives,    in    short,    because    that 
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mysterious  compound,  which,  without  self-assertion,  will,  never- 
theless, always  assert  itself,  and  which  we  call  character,  placed 
them  there. 

You  must  allow  me  to  improve  this  opportunity  of  acknowl- 
edging a  debt,  "  the  debt  immense  of  endless  gratitude," 
which  has  been  accumulating  for  threescore  years,  —  a  debt 
which  I  owe  to  those  who,  now  gathered  to  their  fathers, 
were  then  your  trusted  and  trustworthy  leaders  in  town  affairs. 
I  remember  them  on  Sunday,  and  on  the  week-day,  at  the  altar 
and  at  the  plough,  at  the  public  meeting,  and  at  the  social 
fireside.  The  Reeveses,  the  Heards,  the  Shermans,  the  Glezens, 
the  Damons,  the  Lokers,  the  Johnsons,  the  Drapers,  and  the 
Rices.  And  when  I  was  at  school  and  in  college,  I  felt  an 
obligation  resting  on  me  to  do  no  discredit  to  a  town  which 
contained  so  many  men  whose  approbation  was  worthy  of 
my  ambition.  Had  I  incurred  censure  in  conduct  or  scholar- 
ship, I  should  not  have  dared  to  look  them  in  the  face. 

From  men  like  these  New  England's  grandeur  springs. 
Who  make  her  loved  at  home  revered  abroad; 

Princes  and  loi-ds  are  but  the  breath  of  kings. 
But  honest  men  the  noblest  work  of  God. 


It  is  a  .most  interesting  feature  in  the  structure  which  we 
dedicate  to-day  that  it  marks  so  distinctly  the  intellectual 
growth  of  the  town,  and  makes  provision  for  its  greater  devel- 
opment. As  I  gazed  upon  the  well-kept  library  of  seven 
thousand  volumes  in  its  new  home,  I  could  easily  have  made 
myself  unhappy  in  cherishing  the  wish  that  I  had  been  born 
sixty  years  later,  that  I  might  satiate  the  "  thirst  that  from  the 
soul  doth  spring"  at  that  abundant  fountain.  Yet  I  feel  that  I 
was  fortunate  in  having  my  lot  cast  in   this  community,  for  the 
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very  reason  that  it  was  a  reading  community  a  half  century  ago. 
The  parish  library  and  the  social  library,  with  which  I  early 
became  acquainted,  though  they  would  seem  meagre  to-day  in 
comparison  with  their  successor,  were  treasures,  I  imagine,  which 
but  few  towns  possessed.  You  enjoy  a  proud  distinction  among 
the  three  hundred  towns  and  cities  of  this  Commonwealth.  When, 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  you  received  a  generous  gift  from  a 
source  which  greatly  increased  its  value,  you  were  not  content 
to  enjoy  it  alone.  You  seized  the  golden  opportunity  of  placing, 
through  your  reverend  representative,  this  great  blessing  within 
the  reach  of  every  town  and  city  in  the  State.  Other  com- 
munities have  received  more  princely  benefactions,  have  erected 
more  imposing  buildings,  have  gathered  a  larger  number  of 
volumes;  but  it  has  been  your  peculiar  glory  to  give  a  bright 
example  of  that  Fabian  wisdom  which  saved  Rome  in  her 
extremity,  —  the  wisdom  of  doing  much  with  comparatively 
little  expenditure.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  reflect  how  the 
money  with  which  your  library  was  founded  was  obtained. 
The  first  five  hundred  dollars  was  earned  by  honest  brain-work 
in  teaching,  first  to  the  senior  class  of  Brown  University,  and 
then  publishing  to  the  world  the  great  principles  of  moral  and 
political  philosophy.  The  second  five  hundred  was  earned  upon 
your  own  farms  and  in  your  own  shops;  and  the  document  that 
records  these  gifts  in  their  original  form  is  one  of  the  proudest 
in  your  whole  history.  The  third  was  the  product  of  honest 
agricultural  industry,  or  it  may  have  been  in  part  derived  from 
one  of  those  useful  applications  by 

Searching  wits  of  more  mechanic  parts 


The  remainder  has  been  furnished  by  your  annual  taxation. 
If  so  grand  a  result  can  be   elsewhere  found  from  the  same 
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means,  I  know  not  where  to  direct  you  to  search  for  it.  There 
is  another  feature  connected  with  your  Hbrary  which  I  aiust  not 
pass  over.  You  have  called  in  the  aid  of  art  to  enforce  the  in- 
structions of  the  printed  page.  You  would  remind  all  who 
repair  thither  for  instruction  not  merely  of  the  names  but  of  the 
countenances  of  those  to  whom  they  are  so  deeply  indebted. 
I  want  words  and  judgment  to  do  them  justice  as  I  pass  them 
briefly  in  review.  There,  in  lines  of  startling  beauty  and  accu- 
racy, you  may  be  sure  that  you  behold  the  features  which  gave 
expression  to  the  thought  and  feeling  of  one  of  the  ablest  men' 
of  the  past  generation ;  of  whom  it  might  be  said,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  said  of  Edmund  Burke,  that  if  a  man  were  to  go  by 
chance  with  him  under  a  shed  to  shun  a  shower,  he  would  say, 
"  This  is  an  extraordinary  man."  You  sec  the  countenance  in 
repose,  and  can  hardly  realize  that  so  much  gravity  could  dis- 
solve into  the  most  contagious  laughter  and  play  with  the  most 
mischievous  and  mirth-provoking  humor.  His  personal  pres- 
ence was  most  imposing,  and  his  intellectual  and  moral  powers 
were  in  admirable  harmony  with  his  physical  proportions. 

In  another  you  behold  the  village  pastor,^  who,  in  the  earlier 
years  of  his  ministry,  felt  that  the  intellectual  and  moral  wants  of 
his  parish  demanded  his  care  along  with  their  spiritual  and  religious 
culture;  whose  lot  it  was,  not  by  chance  but  by  choice,  when 
representing  you  in  the  Legislature,  to  propose  a  measure  which 
marks  an  era  in  the  educational  history  of  the  State.^  It  was 
a  peculiar  pleasure  to  me,  a  few  weeks  since,  to  find  that  he  was 
well  remembered  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  You 
are  familiar  with  his  venerable  form,  and  ask  no  aid  from  art  to 
keep  his  memory  fresh;   but  the  time  will  come  when  you  will 

■  Rev.  Francis  Wayland,  D.D.,  I.L.D. 

'  Rev.  John  B.  Wight. 

'  See  Fortieth  Reporl  of  Mass.  Board  of  Educaiior,  wliere  a  futi  atcounl  ol  the  Wayland 
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point  with  pride  your  children  and  your  friends  to  the  founder 
of  free  public  libraries  in  Massachusetts,  and  say,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Bryant:  — ■ 

Let  the  mimic  canvas  show 
His  calm  benevolent  features  ;  let  the  light 
Stream  on  his  deeds  of  love,  that  ihimned  the  sight 

Of  all  but  Heaven ;  and  in  the  book  of  fame 
The  glorious  record  of  his  virtues  write 

And  hold  it  up  to  men,  and  bid  them  claim 

A  palm  like  his,  and  catch  from  him  the  hallowed  flame. 

Again  you  behold,  with  admirable  correctness,  the  features  of 
one,'  who,  establishing  himself  here  In  the  profession  of  law,  at 
once  became  interested,  not  only  in  your  schools,  but  in  the 
scholars  that  composed  them.  To  superior  scholarship  and 
sound  judgment  he  united  a  suavity  of  manner,  a  quickness  of 
perception,  and  a  sympathy  with  young  minds,  that  won  their 
confidence,  and  made  his  visits  to  the  schools  occasions  of  en- 
joyment and  excitement.  Nor  did  he  confine  his  labors  to  the 
school-rooms.  The  delight  which  he  took  in  teaching,  and  in 
communion  with  scholarly  minds  soon  drew  to  his  hospitable 
home  a  circle  who  were  stimulated  and  charmed  by  his  instruc- 
tions, and  who  learned  from  him  to  admire  the  "imperial  minds 
who  rule  our  spirits  from  their  urns."  How  many  of  the  best 
verses  of  Homer,  Virgil,  Milton,  and  Scott,  of  the  stately 
periods  of  Cicero,  Burke,  Webster,  and  Everett,  of  the  brilliant 
essays  of  Macaulay,  have  been  read  and  reread,  studied  and  ad- 
mired, in  parlors  almost  within  the  reach  of  my  voice  !  Nor  was 
this  all;  that  home  was  presided  over  by  a  lady  who  possessed 
the  rare  art  of  entertaining  without  formality,  of  welcoming 
without  ceremony,  and  of  delighting  without  affectation. 
Nor  need  I  inform  this  audience  how  many  scenes  of  sorrow 

'  Hon.  Rriward  Mellen.  formedy  Chi>:[  Jii-itiiie.  of  (he  Court  of  Common  Plea^. 
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and  of  joy  have  been  alleviated  or  heightened,  how  many  hours 
of  devotion  hallowed,  by  strains  of  vocal  music,  untaught  by 
art,  and  beyond  its  reach,  proceeding  from  a  soul  — 


And  so  that  modest  mansion  became  a  private  high  school 
of  the  first  order,  where  no  tuition  was  asked  or  received,  but 
where  some  of  the  best  minds  of  the  town  were  trained  to 
virtue  and  sound  learning. 

There  is  another  countenance,'  of  a  former  pastor  of  the  first 
parish,  of  a  scholar,  a  divine,  a  Christian,  dear  to  this  community, 
nor  to  this  community  alone,  whose  life  was  a  signal  illus- 
tration of  that  purity  and  power  of  character  which  is  content 
with  the  possession  of  the  highest  excellence  without  aspiration 
for  place  and  preferment.  He  wrote,  not  from  the  promptings 
of  ambition,  but  from  the  impulses  of  a  warm  heart  and  a  highly 
gifted  mind,  and  his  writings  have  gained  a  permanent  place 
in  our  higher  religious  literature;  and  he  sung  those  "melodious 
strains,"  which,  this  very  evening,  will  be  wafted  from  thousands 
of  devout  iips  upon  the  "  listening  ear  of  night." 

Still  through  the  cloven  skies  they  came, 

With  peaceful  wings  unfurled, 
And  still  their  henvenly  music  floiits 

O'ei-  ail  the  weary  world  ; 

and  they  will  continue  to  do  so  until  the  language  we  speak 
shall  fail  from  the  tongues  of  men. 

There  is  still  another "  countenance  ;  it  is  of  a  benefactor  not 
inferior  in  the  amount  of  his  benefaction  to  that  of  the  founder 
himself.      His  long  life  was  passed  among  you,  and  he  was  often 
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selected  by  you  to  perform  the  varied  and  responsible  duties 
of  yoLir  municipal  life,- — ■  a  fine  example  of  those  unostentatious 
virtues  which  are  at  once  the  cause  and  consequence  of  our 
New  England  character. 

By  the  aid  of  plastic  art  you  have  presented  the  features  of 
one  ^  whose  name  is  destined  to  hold  forever  no  second  place  in 
our  national  literature.  What  lessons  of  labor  under  difficulty, 
of  high  aims  and  successful  achievement  are  suggested  by  those 
features  of  classic  beauty!  The  New  World's  discovery  and 
discoverer,  his  royal  patrons,  the  conquerors  and  their  con- 
quests, the  Incas  and  Montezumas,  the  romantic  daring  that 
awakens  our  admiration,  and  the  heartless  cruelty  that  moves 
our  hatred;  the  great  career  of  Charles  V.,  when  all  Eu- 
rope woke  from  its  medieval  dreams,  —  all  these  vast  fields  of 
research  explored  by  one  compelled  to  use  eyes  not  his  own, 
and  dictate  his  classic  English  to  his  amanuensis.  With  every 
avenue  of  sensual  pleasure  open  before  him,  and  a  fortune  to 
stimulate  the  desire  for  indulgence,  he  nobly  made  the  choice  of 
Hercules ;  and  as  he  sought  the  honors  of  his  country,  so  he  felt 
that  he  must  remember  what  name  he  bore,  and,  like  his  ances- 
tor, must  serve  that  country  greatly. 

In  another  plastic  form  you  see  the  features  of  the  great 
leader  ^  of  Christian  thought  in  New  England  for  this  century,— 
the  man  perhaps  who  has  done  more  to  emancipate  Christian 
character  from  the  thraldom  of  scholastic  forms  and  restore  it 
to  its  primitive  purity  and  power,  to  redeem  it  from  the  letter 
that  killeth,  and  inspire  it  with  the  spirit  that  giveth  life,  than 
any  one  man  in  Europe  or  America  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. In  him,  Puritanism  gained  the  highest  point  which  it  has 
yet  reached. 
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Finally,  you  behold  in  the  same  plastic  form,  the  countenance 
of  one  ^  who  belongs  not  to  you  alone  nor  to  our  country  alone, 
—  the  country  of  his  choice,  —  but  to  the  civilized  world.  The 
pupil  and  friend  of  Cuvler,  it  was  his  rare  fortune  to  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  to  become  one  of  the  great 
interpreters  of  Nature,  to  study  in  fossil  and  living  forms  the 
thoughts  of  the  Divine  Mind.  As  I  gaze  upon  those  features  of 
manly  beauty,  I  recognize  the  same  benignant  smile  which  they 
always  wore  when  he  came  to  give  his  weekly  lecture  in  ray 
school  at  Cambridge  twenty-five  years  ago.  Such  was  his  in- 
terest in  our  public  schools  that  for  a  whole  year  he  lectured 
gratuitously  upon  his  specialties  in  that  school,  and  bore  a 
noble  part  in  bringing  Harvard  College  into  closer  sympathy 
with  the-public  school  system  of  the  city  and  the  Common- 
wealth. 

These  are  the  men  of  local,  national,  and  world-wide  renown 
whom  you  have  chosen  to  grace  your  library.  In  their  several 
spheres  of  action  they  have  richly  earned  the  distinction  which 
you  have  given  them. 

To  this  great  communion  of  the  wise  and  good  of  every 
country  and  of  every  age,  to  the  fellowship  of  the  imperial  lords 
of  thought,  to  the  great  cloud  of  witnesses  to  the  varied  forms 
of  truth,  the  people  of  Wayland  arc  invited.  There  is  a  sacred 
fitness  in  the  observance  of  the  proprieties  enjoined  upon  us  as  we 
enter  that  apartment.  For  who  would  stand  with  covered  head 
or  talk  in  boisterous  speech  in  the  very  presence-chamber,  as  it 
were,  of  those  sovereign  minds  appointed  to  rule  us  by  the 
anointing  of  the  Most  High?  Shall  we  rear  piles  of  monu- 
mental marble  over  their  unconscious  dust  and  feel  no  emotion 
of  awe  where  their  spirits  still  linger  and  speak  to  us  in  their 
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breathing  thoughts  and  burning  words  ?  Shall  we  tread  with 
reverent  step  and  bated  breath  where  dust  is  returning  to  dust, 
and  waken  to  no  rapture;  where  spirit  is  holding  mysterious 
contact  with  spirit,  and  thought  kindling  at  the  fire  of  living 
thought? 

Citizens  of  Wayland,  you  have  been  true  to  your  trust.  The 
five  talents  entrusted  to  your  keeping  have  gained  other  five 
talents.  They  have  given  you  a  distinguished  place  in  our  so- 
cial and  intellectual  history.  And  where  the  FREE  Public 
Library  of  Massachusetts  had  its  birth,  there  may  it 
always  live  in  its  pristine  purity  and  with  ever  increasing  useful- 
ness and  renown. 

Pardon,  I  pray  you,  the  wcll-raeant  earnestness  which  must 
have  sorely  tried  your  patience,  and  permit  me,  in  conclusion,  to 
urge  you  to  guard  and  cherish  the  fond  memorials  of  this  an- 
cient and  beloved  town.  In  these  centennial  years  the  thoughts 
of  the  nation  are  reverently  turned  to  the  past.  Remember  the 
toils  and  hardships  of  those  who  redeemed  these  fields  from  the 
rule  of  the  wilderness,  and 

The  village  Ilampdens,  that  ivith  dauntless  breast, 

withstood,  not  merely  the  petty  tyrants  of  their  fields,  but  the 
dread  and  incensed  sovereign  of  a  mighty  empire  when  he  came 
with  his  embattled  host  to  subdue  them.  Their  individual  names 
may  be  gathered,  in  some  cases,  alas !  not  without  difficulty 
from  the  headstones  of  yonder  graveyard ;  but  let  the  family 
names  be  found  upon  your  streets,  your  streams,  your  hills, 
your  valleys,  and  your  plains. 

I  most  heartily  congratulate  my  old  neighbors  in  the  South 
Part  upon  having  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water.  I  could, 
wish  however,  that  they  might  no  longer  drink  from  Snake 
'Brook.     Call  it  Damon's  or  Bent's,  or  Rice's,  or  Bond's  Brook, 
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and,  if  it  does  not  improve  the  character  of  the  water,  it  will  at 
least  sweeten  the  associations.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  me,  in 
looking  over  the  plan  of  Cochituate,  to  find  Lokcr  Avenue. 

The  high-toned  sentimentality  of  the  City  of  Boston  could 
not  drink  from  good  old  "  Long  Pond,"  and  so  she  has  re- 
stored a  barbarous  name  for  our  old  skating  and  fishing  ground, 
and  takes  her  water  from  Lake  Cochituate.  She  is  content^ 
I  believe,  to  take  the  water  of  Dudley  Pond  without  meddling 
with  the  name.  I  hope  she  will  not  remove  Bullard's  Island. 
I  think,  sometimes,  not  without  pleasure,  when  I  see  this  water 
at  so  many  points  about  my  school-house,  and  enjoy  the  mild 
and  comfortable  heat  from  its  steam,  of  the  pleasant  scenery 
which  it  has  left  so  far  away,  and  travelled  its  dark  subterranean 
journey,  and  feel  as  though  I  had  a  little  better  right  to  it  than 
my  neighbors.  But  Boston  has  her  virtues  well  mixed  with  her 
notions.  She  gives  names  to  her  schools  which  remind  their 
scholars  of  high  character  and  good  men.  You  have  names 
in  your  history  which  ought  to  mark  your  schools,  and  thus 
speak  the  gratitude  which  you  feel  to  those  who  have  gone 
before.  And  you  have  springs  as  pure  and  as  sweet  as  Cas- 
talia,  or  Pieria,  as  Hippocrene,  or  Aganippe.  Beginning  with 
one  not  fifty  rods  from  where  you  sit,  which  gushes  from  the 
hallowed  feet  of  your  village  Zion,  and  flows  into  your  Kcdron ; 
they  may  be  found  all  along  the  skirts  of  the  meadow  to  where 
the  river,  leaving  the  higher  lands,  sinks  into  the  level  of  Beaver 
Hole.  One  of  these,  laid  down  in  the  atlas  of  Middlesex 
County,  as  a  "  never-failing  spring,"  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
lose  the  name  of  the  first  white  man  who  settled  by  it.  He 
came  forth  from  the  land  of  his  fathers,  inspired  by  a  faith  not 
unlike  that  which  led  the  Father  of  the  Faithful  from  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees,  and  pitched  beside  this  spring,  and  drank  thereof 
himself,  his  children,  and  his  cattle  ;   and,  like  the  great  Chal- 
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dean  sheik,  he  has  become  the  founder  of  a  race  which  is  as 
the  stars  of  heaven  for  multitude.  And  while  that  spring  shall 
continue  to  pour  forth  its  limpid,  healthful  waters,  not  warmed 
by  summer  heat  nor  frozen  by  winter  cold,  let  it  bear  the  name 
of  a  family  which  has  nobly  done  its  work  in  church  and  state, 
in  peace  and  war,  and  thither  let  his  descendants  repair  to 
remotest  generations  in  honor  of  their  founder,  EDMUND  RiCE. 
You  can  well  afford  to  sell  the  water  of  your  rivers  and  your 
ponds  while  you  retain  these  sweet  and  sparkling  fountains  for 
home  consumption.  Heard's  Pond  is  well  named,  suggesting 
as  it  does  some  of  the  best  character  which  the  town  has  pro- 
duced, and  Baldwin's  Pond  always  reminds  me  of  some  of  the 
brightest  intellects  which  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  meet  in 
life. 

One  thing  more  you  need,  and  that  is  an  historian,  and  you 
have  not  far  to  seek  to  find  him.  You  will  find  him  already 
well  trained  and  furnished  for  his  work.  And,  if  necessary  to 
secure  his  service,  you  would  be  justified  in  taking  him  by  the 
right  of  eminent  domain,  and  exacting  his  services,  as  our  fathers 
did  that  of  their  magistrates,  on  penalty  of  a  fine.  The  citizen 
who  has  served  you  in  so  many  important  relations,  and  has 
contributed  so  much  to  the  efficiency  and  beauty  of  your 
library,  and  has,  from  time  to  time,  pubUshed  your  annals,  owes 
it  to  himself  and  to  you  to  connect  his  name  with  your  interests 
by  becoming  your  historian. 

You  will  soon  be  gathering  in  this  spacious  hall  for  the 
transaction  of  the  business  of  the  town.  A  large  number  of 
the  direct  descendants  of  those  who  came  here  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago  will  come  here  to  legislate  in  the  place  of 
their  fathers.  The  spirits  of  the  departed  are  in  high  commun- 
ion with  the  spirit  of  the  place.  We  see  no  light,  we  hear  no 
sound  addressed  to  the  outward  sense,  nor  do  we  need  it  to 
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catch  the  exhortation  which  they  give.  Let  pubhc  and  not 
party  spirit  reign  as  the  presiding  genius  within  tliese  walls. 
Use  the  ballot  as  in  the  presence  of  the  Most  High,  as  the  most 
sacred  duty  you  are  called  upon  to  discharge.  Let  the  school- 
house,  and  the  town-house,  and  the  meeting-house,  still  con- 
tinue to  be  the  landmarks  and  the  symbols  of  this  ancient 
village.  Let  it  be  your  children's  boast  as  it  is  yours,  that  they 
inherit  a  land  of  liberty  and  Ught.  Let  freedom,  and  knowl- 
edge, and  morals,  and  reUgion,  as  they  are  your  birthright,  be 
the  birthright  of  your  children  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  audience  having  joined  in  singing  "  Old  Hun- 
dred," the  Benediction  was  pronounced  by  Rev.  T.  A. 
Merrill. 

Opportunity  was  then  afforded  for  visitors  to  examine 
the  Library  apartments,  and  the  other  rooms  and  offices 
of  the  building. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY    NOTES. 


Thk  District  School. 
This  institution  is  rapidly  becoming  a  thing  of  tlie  past.  "  Tlie 
District  School  as  it  was,"  so  gi-aphically  described  and  ridiculed  by 
the  Rev.  Warren  Burton,  was  not  the  district  school  of  Wayland,  or 
East  Sudbury,  rather,  fifty  years  ago.  I  am  not  so  much  in  love 
with  the  past  as  to  be  unable  to  appreciate  the  present,  nor  so  radi- 
cally bent  on  improvement  as  not  to  feel  that  all  real  progress_  must 
rest  on  principles  and  usages  that  have  been  tested  by  experience. 
I  have  seen  something  of  schools,  and  been  conversant  with  some 
variety  of  methods  in  education  ;  but  I  have  never  seen  a  greater  love 
of  study  for  its  own  sake,  for  the  pleasure  which  it  imparts  by  calling 
into  exercise  our  higher  faculties  ;  I  have  never  seen  a  more  generous 
emulation,  free  from  all  pollution  of  envy  or  jealousy,  than  in  the  dis- 
trict schools  of  East  Sudbury.  My  allusions  to  them  in  the  text  of 
my  address  will  seem  to  many  as  rhetorical  extravagance,  or  playfiil 
hyperbole,  but  they  are  almost  literally  true.  If  the  kindly  emula- 
tion between  districts  and  pupils  ever  gave  rise  to  the  least  unkind- 
ness,  I  never  heard  of  it.  I  well  remember  the  stimulus  that  I  re- 
ceived at  an  examination  in  the  Street  School,  then  under  the 
instruction  of  Mr.  William  C.  Grout.  There  is  not  a  teacher  in 
Boston  to-day  who  would  not  be  proud,  and  justly  proud,  of  such 
scholarship  as  I  saw'  on  that  occasion.  Nor  can  I  forget  that  one  of 
my  earliest  associates  in  the  work  of  instruction,  one  who  had  dis- 
tanced in  promise  and  scholarship  all  her  classmates  at  the  Normal 
School,  began  her  brief  and  brilliant  career  in  that  same  district. 
Owing  to  family  relationships,  or  young  friendships,  visits  were  often 
exchanged  by  the  scholars  between  the  schools  of  the  town.  I  need 
not  say  that  while  these  visitors  were  always  kindly  received,  they 
were  also  pretty  carefully  watched.  From  one  of  them  I  heard  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life  a  specimen  of  really  natural  and  sfirtted 
reading.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  boast  a  little  of  the  Thomas  School 
in  my  native  district,  I  should  say  that  there  may  still  be  seen  specimens 
of  map-drawing  executed  by  girls  in  that  school,  under  the  instruction 
ofMr.Beman  Stone,  which  cannot  be  surpassed  in  our  best  schools 
to-day.  History  was  studied  with  great  enthusiasm.  Worcester's 
Epitome  and  General  History,  and  Whelpley's  Compend,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  Goodrich's  U.S.  History,  and  smaller  works,  were  despatched 
with  an  earnestness  that  would  seem  quite  marvellous  to  the  present 
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generation.  Hedge's  Logic,  Blair's  Rhetoric,  Cliemistry,  and  Natural 
Philosophy  were  committed  thoroughly  to  memory,  and  partially  to 
the  understanding.  Natural  History  did  not  receive  much  attention 
in  the  school-room;  but  before  school,  and  after  school,  and  at 
"noontime,"  it  livas  pursued  with  great  ardor.  Pouts  and  eels, 
perch  and  pickerel,  w^hich  had  strayed  from  Dudley  pond  down  the 
intermittent  brook,  reptiles  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  squirrels  red, 
sti'iped,  flying,  and  gray,  woodchucks,  and  rabbits,  birds  in  great 
variety,  and  not  least,  our  articulate  enemies,  with  whom  we  waged 
unceasing  warfare,  ihe  black  wasps,  the  mud  wasps,  the  yellow 
wasps,  the  hornets,  the  butterflies,  the  grasshoppers,  and  the  devil's 
darning-needles,  —  from  all  these  we  gathered  much  knowledge, 
though  but  little  science.  We  learned  their  habits  and  modes  of 
existence,  but  heard  nothing  of  genera,  species,  orders,  and  families, 
etc.  It  was  from  specimens  furnished  from  this  district,  as  Agassiz 
informed  me,  that  he  first  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  a  long- 
coveted  sight  of  young  bats  at  the  breast  of  the  mother.  At  home  we 
had  abundant  opportuuity  in  "  taking  care  of  the  cattle  "  to  become 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  larger  mammalia.  And  this  was  the 
slyle  of  education  generally  in  all  the  scliools  of  the  town. 

The  Rutter  District  was  famous  for  its  scholarship.  There  I  felt 
my  ambition  roused  in  hearing  Mr.  Josiah  Rutter  teach  Virgil  to  a 
fine  class  of  young  ladies.  There  also  I  listened  to  the  instruction 
of  Mr.  John  N.  Sherman  from  tlie  North  District,  and  of  Mr.  Josiah 
H.  Temple  from  Framingham.  It  always  seemed  to  me  that  a 
remarkable  spirit  of  order  and  self-j'espect  pervaded  this  school.  It 
had,  or  seemed  to  have,  a  kind  of  traditional  reputation  for  good 
behavior,  which  it  took  pride  in  sustaining.  Private  schools  were 
frequently  taught  here  between  the  winter  and  summer  terms,  and 
these  I  sometimes  attended.  When  I  say  that  just  forty  years  ago 
the  school  committee  pronounced  this  school  the  first  in  the  town  in 
spite  of  the  crudity,  awkwardness,  and  inexperience  of  its  teacher, 
a  young  sophomore  Irom  Brown  University,  it  will  be  readily 
understood  that  it  had  scholars  of  no  common  merit  to  gain  this 
distinction  in  the  face  of  such  obstacles. 

The  Centre  District  was,  however,  all  things  considered,  the  first  in 
the  town.  There  was  taught  one  who  afterwards  became  the  teacher 
of  Laura  Bridgman ;  and  another  lady  who  attained  distinction  in 
her  native  town,  and  also  in  Waltham  received  her  early  education 
there.  I  have  had  myself  the  opportunity  of  testing  the  scholarship 
and  teaching  ability  of  two  other  ladies  who  were  trained  in  that 
school.  1  readily  call  to  mind  six  young  men  who  went  to  college 
from  this  district,  —  one  to  Harvard,  one  to  Yale,  three  to  Brown, 
and  one  to  Williams,  and  some  I  remember  wbo  did  not  go  to 
college  because  as  I  suppose  they  belong  to  that  class  of  men  of 
whom  Cicero  speaks :  Sg'o  tmilios  koTnines  excellenti  animo  ac 
virtute  fuisse  et  sine  doctrina^  naturae  ipsias  hahitu  frope  divino 
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per  se  ifsos  et  moderatos  et  graves  exstitisse  fateor ;  etiam  illud 
adjungo  sm-pius  ad  laudem  atgue  virtutem  naturam  sine  doctrina 

Stam  sine  natura  valuisse  doctrinam.  Of  the  North  and  South 
istricts  I  had  less  personal  knowledge.  Their  character  was,  how- 
ever, substantially  the  same  as  that  of  the  rest.  Three  of  my 
teachers  in  the  Thomas  School  came  from  those  districts.  It  was  a 
principle  or  practice  rather  (the  practice  was  based  upon  a  principle) 
to  employ  in  one  district  teachers  who  had  been  taught  in  another. 
Teacliers"  as  well  as  prophets  were  likely  not  to  be  honored  in  their 
own  country  until  they  had  shown  their  work  in  some  other.  And 
this  interchange  between  the  schools  had  a  salutary  influence  upon 
the  social  character  of  the  town.  Families  and  neighborhoods  were 
brought  into  more  intimate  and  friendly  relations,  and  the  deficiencies 
of  some  were  replaced  by  the  excellencies  of  others. 

I  have  said  the  town  or  township  is  a  growth,  not  a  creation. 
The  remark  is  equally  true  of  the  district  and  its  school.  The  first 
settlers  brought  witli  them  no  elaborate  theories  of  education,  and 
tliey  had  no  time  to  construct  them.  The  schools,  at  first,  bore 
some  resemblance  to  their  English  originals.  It  was  without  doubt 
the  Grammar  School  of  England  that  our  fathei-s  sought  to  establish 
here.  And  it  is  a  fact,  which  I  have  nowhere  seen  noticed,  that  the 
early  school-houses  were  constructed  internally  very  closely  upon 
the  English  models.  Let  any  one  compare  the  interiors  of  the  Mer- 
chant Tailors',  St.  Paul's,  and  other  English  school- ho  uses,  as 
shown  in  "  Staunton's  Great  Schoolsof  England,"  with  those  of  East 
Sudbury.  Sudbury,  and  Weston  fifty  years  ago  and  he  will  see  at 
once  that  they  are  all  of  the  same  type.  The  large  open  space  in 
the  centre,  the  teacher's  desk  at  the  farther  end,  opposite  the  door, 
three  rows  of  desks  or  forms  (this  is  the  English  term)  rising  one 
above  the  other  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  central  floor,  —  this  was 
the  arrangement  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  school-rooms  which  I  saw  in 
my  boyhood,  and  which  may  still  be  seen  in  the  Grammar  Schools 
of  England.  The  branches  taught  at  first  were  those  of  the  English 
Grammar  School,  and  so  Latin  and  Greek  at  once  gained  a  prett)'  firm 
foothold  in  New  England,  and  though  they  yielded  to  the  practical  pres- 
sure and  poverty  of  the  Colonial  era,  they  were  always  treated  kindly 
and  welcomed  oflien  to  the  district  school,  though  not  required  by 
statute,  when  the  teacher's  scholarship  admitted  of  theirintroduction. 
I  learned  French  with  great  advantage  while  still  at  the  district 
school,  and  taught  Latin  in  a  town  school  the  first  winter  I  was  in 
college.  The  sciences  were  seldom,  if  ever,  taught  before  the  close 
of  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century ;  in  fact,  there  was  little 
science  to  teach.  But  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  centurj'  there  was 
a  great  enlargement  of  the  course  of  study.  The  great  revival  of 
common-school  learning  which  began  with  the  writings  of  James  G. 
Carter,  and  in  which  the  Alcotts,  the  Emersons,  Josiah  Holbrook, 
and  Horace  Mann  soon  joined,  was  felt  in  every  school  district  in 
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the  Commonwealth,  and  the  district  schools  soon  became  universi- 
ties in  a  small  way,  in  which  neaiiy  all  the  osophies  and  ologies 
known  to  modern  science  were  studied  with  more  enterprise  per- 
haps than  wisdom.  The  schools  were  flexible  and  elastic,  and  al- 
lowed the  claim  of  each  new  science  as  soon  as  it  was  urged.  The 
Lyceum  appeared  at  this  crisis,  and  exercised  a  powerful  influence 
upon  the  schools,  and  the  schools  in  their  turn  reacted  upon  the  Ly- 
ceum. The  curriculum  of  the  schools  became  so  extended  under 
this  influence  as  to  be  practically  unmanageable,  and  hence  arose  the 
demand  for  division  of  labor  in  the  work  of  instruction,  the  conse- 
quent gradation  of  the  schools,  and  the  abolition  of  the  district  sys- 
tem. 

The  district  system  has  passed,  or  is  rapidly  passing,  into  history. 
Its  defects  and  shortcomings  were  sufficiently  exposed  in  the  long 
debates  which  preceded  its  abolition.  Its  virtues  have  been  but  par- 
tially appreciated.  In  the  critical  period  of  our  history  when  the 
urgent  questions  were,  not  those  of  wages  or  currency,  but  of  bare 
existence,  this  system  brought  the  elements  of  knowledge  to  the  very 
door  of  the  farmer  and  the  day  laborer.  When  I  consider  the  influ- 
ence of  the  district  schools  in  giving  to  all  the  means  of  passing 
through  the  great  trivium  of  learning,  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  cipher  ; 
of  educating  those  who  were  to  serve  the  towns  as  selectmen,  as 
justices  of  the  peace,  as  representatives  in  the  General  Court,  of 
awakening  in  a  smaller  number  a  desire  for  knowledge  which  could 
only  be  satisfied  at  college ;  when  I  reflect  that  these  schools  were 
taught  in  a  great  measure  by  the  students  of  the  colleges,  and  that  a 
large  part  of  the  money  paid  to  the  teachers  went  directly  to  the 
empty  treasuries  of  the  colleges,  and  that  the  schools  supported  the 
colleges  while  the  colleges  sent  their  students  to  teach  the  schools, 
that  it  was  by  this  grand  systole  and  diastole  between  the  highest 
and  the  lowest  schools  throughout  the  whole  body  politic  that  some 
of  the  choicest  spirits  were  recruited  for  the  learned  professions  and 
for  the  highest  offices  of  State,  —  I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  district 
system  served  its  day  and  generation  well. 

The  district  system  has  generally  given  place  to  the  graded  system  ; 
the  territorial  divisions,  which  included  all  ages  and  all  degrees  of 
attainment,  have  been  replaced  by  the  high,  the  grammar,  the  inter- 
mediate, and  the  primary  schools,  —  a  classification  based  on  acquire- 
ments and  capacity  for  progiess.  This  system,  if  wisely  administered 
will  retain  the  essential  virtues  of  the  old  organization  and  afford 
advantages  to  which  that  could  never  attain.  The  success  which  it 
has  already  attained  has  abundantly  vindicated  its  adoption.  It  ad- 
mits of  even  a  closer  relation  and  a  stronger  sympathy  with  the  higher 
schools  of  learning  than  was  formerly  possible.  There  was,  of 
necessity,  a  break  between  the  district  school  and  the  college,  and 
this  break  was  supplied  by  the  parish  clergyman,  the  private  teacher, 
or  the  academy.     In  the  graded  system  the  pupil  advances  by  regu- 
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lai'  stages  from  the  primary  to  the  professional  school,  from  the 
nursery  to  manhood.  The  college  may  make  itself  felt  in  every 
grade  of  school  and  in  every  class  in  society,  and  the  primary  teachei" 
may  feei  that  she  is  "fitting  her  pupils  for  college"  as  well  as  the 
teacher  who  is  dealing  with  Greek  accents  and  Latin  subjunctives. 
The  theory  is  perfect  and  the  practice  under  it  may  be  made  so. 
The  case  has  never  been  more  forcibly  or  beautifully  stated  than 
it  was  by  Edward  Everett,  at  the  dedication  of  the  Cambridge  High 
School  thirty  years  ago.  "  Connected  as  I  am  with  another  place 
of  education,"  [Mr.  Everett  was  at  that  time  President  of  Harvard 
College]  "  of  a  kind  which  is  commonly  regarded  of  a  higher  order, 
it  is  precisely  in  that  connection  that  I  learn  to  feel  and  appreciate 
the  importance  of  good  schools.  I  am  not  so  ignoi-ant  of  the  history 
of  our  fathers  as  not  to  know  that  the  spirit  which  founded  and 
fostered  Harvard  College  is  the  spirit  which  has  founded  and  upheld, 
and  will  continue  to  support  and  cherish,  tlie  schools  of  New  Eng- 
land. I  know  well,  sir,  that  universities  can  neither  flourish  nor 
even  stand  alone.  You  might  as  well  attempt  to  build  your  second 
and  third  stories  in  the  air,  without  a  first  floor  or  basement,  as  to 
have  collegiate  institutions  without  good  schools  for  preparatory 
education  and  diffusion  of  general  information  throughout  the 
community.  If  the  day  should  ever  come  (which  I  do  not  fear  in 
our  beloved  country)  when  this  general  education  shall  be  neglected 
and  these  preparatory  institutions  allowed  to  perish;  if  the  day 
should  ever  come  (of  which  I  have  no  apprehension)  when  the 
schools  of  New  England  shall  go  down,  —  depend  upon  it,  sir,  the 
colleges  will  go  with  them.  It  will  be  with  them  as  it  was  with  the 
granite  warehouses  the  day  before  yesterday  in  Federal  street,  in 
Boston  :  if  the  piers  at  the  foundation  give  way,  the  upper  stories 
will  come  down  in  one  undistinguished  ruin." 

Such  were  the  views  of  a  great  scholar  and  statesman,  in  1848, 
respecting  the  importance  of  our  public  school  system,  as  related  to 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  such  his  confidence  in  its  perma- 
nence and  progress.  In  its  establishment,  he  had  himself  borne  a 
most  distinguished  part.  The  period  of  his  administration  of  our 
State  government  was  a  critical  one  in  our  educational  history,  and  it 
was  under  his  wise  direction  that  the  broad  and  deep  foundations  of 
our  educational  prosperity  were  laid.  He  was  not  content  with 
giving  his  formal  sanction,  by  his  official  signature,  to  legislative  acts 
which  have  changed  the  whole  course  of  our  school  polity.  He 
labored  personally  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  He  pleaded  for  the 
cause  with  an  eloquence  which  no  other  man  in  the  State  could 
command ;  and  his  pleadings,  which  have  taken  a  permanent  place 
in  our  literature,  were  based,  not  on  considerations  of  party  politics, 
but  of  profound  statesmanship.  But  what  would  Mr.  Everett  have 
said  had  he  been  told  that,  ere  the  audience  which  he  addressed  had 
passed  from  the  stage,  that   school   system    in  which  he  had  such 
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perfect  laith  would  be  assailed  as  hostile  to  religion  and  morals,  that 
all  that  is  grovelling  in  human  nature  would  be  appealed  to,  all  that 
is  selfish  cajoled,  all  that  is  noble  beguiled  by  sophistiy  or  blinded  by 
bigotry,  half  truths  (those  deadliest  and  most  malicious  of  lies)  and 
whole  falsehoods  would  be  published  as  eternal  verities  ;  nay,  more, 
that  from  his  "  own  ancient  and  beloved  Harvard"  there  would  go 
forth  an  educational  philosophy  in  direct  opposition  to  the  teachings 
of  Sparks  and  Walker  and  Felton  and  Agassiz  ! 

One  of  the  dangers  threatening  our  schools  is  the  unwise  and 
undue  deference  shown  to  everything  foreign  and  especially  to  every- 
thing German.  "And  so  they  do  in  Germany,"  is  the  end  of  all 
controversy  in  many  School  Boards.  The  finest  scholars  of  New 
England  can  hardly  hope  for  the  choicest  positions  until  they  have 
first  learned  to  smoke  and  drink  in  Berlin,  Leipsic,  or  Halle.  The 
stanza  which  Porsonthrew^  in  disgust  at  someof  his  teasing  inquisitors, 
after  his  return  from  Germany  would  be  the  best  testimonial  that  could 
be  presented  to  some  educational  functionaries. 

I  went  to  Frankfort  and  got  drunk 
With  that  most  learned  Professor  Bruiick. 
I  went  to  Wortz  and  got  more  drunken 
With  that  more  learned  Professor  Rhuiikcn. 

I  mean  no  sneer  at  Germany  or  Germans.  The  first  pilgrims 
from  this  country  who  found  their  way  to  the  great  seats  of  German 
learning, —  the  Everetts,  the  Bancrofts,  and  the  Searses, —  returned 
laden  with  the  seeds  of  that  precious  lore  ^vhich  have  found  a 
congenial  soil  in  our  colleges  and  schools  and  give  promise  of  an 
abundant  harvest  They  went  Americans  and  returned  Americans, 
in  thought,  in  feeling,  in  purpose  ;  they  were  not  dazzled  or  misled  by 
tinsel  arid  gewgaw^.  TJie  leaden  casket  with  its  treasure  attracted  them 
more  than  the  gold  and  silver  which  covered  emptiness  and  vanity  ; 
and  so  tliey  gave  an  impulse  to  our  schools  of  every  grade  which 
will  be  felt  as  long  as  those  schools  exist.  And  so,  too,  the  German 
exiles,  who  have  come  over  to  us,  because  they  could  not  rest  in  the 
luxuries  and  delights  of  mere  learning  and  culture,  were  not  content 


The  Foliens,  the  Liebers,  and  the  Becks  have  been  welcomed  to  our 
homes,  to  our  hearts,  to  our  citizenship,  to  our  academic  and  legis- 
lative halls,  and  have  a  thousand  times  repaid  us  for  the  political  free- 
dom which  they  received.  Peace  and  honor  to  all  such  who  deal  in 
the  sound  learning  which  Europe  has  been  long  centuries  in  garner- 
ing, and  to  which  we  have  only  given  a  few  decades.  But  let  us 
never  forget  that  American  education,  to  be  successful,  must  be 
American  ;   it  must  not  be  an  exotic.      Our  educational   must  be  in 
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perfect  accord  witii  our  political  principles  and  procedure.  Absolu- 
tism and  republicanism  will  not  harmonize.  It  is  a  century  since  the 
new  wine  of  America  burst  the  old  bottles  of  Europe,  and  the  fact 
may  as  well  be  considered  as  settled  that  we  are  in  some  way  to 
work  out  our  own  salvation  or  destruction. 

God  means  to  make  this  land 

Clear  thru  from  sea  to  sea, 
Believe  an'  understand 

The  wuth  o'  bein'  free. 

And  this  is  as  true  of  our  education  as  of  our  politics.  Our  district 
schools  have  given  or  are  giving  place  to  graded  schools ;  and  nor- 
mal, art,  technical,  and  scientific  schools  are  springing  up  like  the 
creations  of  Fairyland.  Universities  are  born  in  a  day  ;  but  they  are 
homyoung;  they  come  forth,  not  like  Athene  from  the  head  of  her 
sire  perfect  in  wisdom  equipment  and  power,  but  in  helpless,  trem- 
bling infancy.  What  is  universal  and  permanent  in  the  old  world 
can  be  transported  without  injury  to  the  new ;  what  is  local  and 
transient  must  remain  on  the  soil  from  which  it  sprung.  The 
verses  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton  were  sung  for  the  world  and  the 
world  understands  and  appreciates  them  ;  the  science  of  Newton  is 
as  true  in  the  constellation  Hercules  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Cam  ; 
and  the  phases  of  Venus  appear  with  greater  distinctness  through 
the  great  refractors  of  the  New  World  than  when  they  were  first  re- 
vealed to  the  eyes  of  GaUleo  through  "the  poor  little  spyglass" 
which  now  is  shown  at  Florence. 

What  is  permanent  and  universal  in  English  and  German  schools 
will  find  its  way  to  America,  and  be  warmly  welcomed  and  cherished. 
What  is  local  and  transient,  what  has  grown  out  of  the  social  and 
political  condition  of  those  countries,  must  forever  remain  there. 
The  work  of  Thomas  Arnold  was  universal,  and  every  year  adds  to 
his  influence  and  to  his  fame.  The  work  of  Samuel  Parr  was  pedan- 
tic and  transient,  and  his  Cumbrous  octavos  have  long  since  passed 
to  the  upper  shelves  or  to  the  closets.  Those  who  think  that  they 
can  catch  the  vitality  of  Eton  and  Rugby  by  adopting  cricket  and  the 
"  six  forms"  with  their  "removes,"  and  those  who  think  they  have  only 
to  vote  a  gymnasium  in  order  to  get  one,  simply  show  that  they  are 
neither  statesmen  nor  educators.  Those  who  think  that  by  sending 
their  sons  and  daughters  to  France,  to  Italy,  and  to  Germany  to  be 
educated  they  will,  of  necessity,  become  scholars,  citizens,  men,  and 
women,  will  find  that  liey  have  simply  become  denationalized  with 
no  country  to  love  and  no  country  that  loves  them. 

Reevf.s's  Hill. 

Reeves's  Hill  takes  its  name  fn 
the  social  and  civil  history  of  the  t< 
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pikes  and  railroads,  when  the  produce  of  tlie  country  towns  found  its 
way  to  Boston  market,  along  the  county  roads,  which  were  still 
steep,  or  rough,  or  miry,  Reeves's  tavern  was  a  favorite  resting  or 
recruiting  place  for  the  farmers  from  Framingham,  Southboro',  Hop- 
kinton,  and  even  for  the  more  westerly  parts  of  the  State.  The  hill 
was  almost  as  serious  for  the  wayfaring  farmer  as  was  the  Hill  Diffi- 
culty to  Bunyan's  pilgrims.  The  wayside  inn  at  the  top  of  this  hill 
has  not  been  so  fortunate  as  its  more  celebrated  contemporary  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  in  having  a  poet  to  give  it  immortality ;  but 
Mr.  Longfellow  might  have  found  here  ail  the  stimulus  for  his 
imagination  that  he  found 

Acro$s  the  meadows  bare  and  brown. 

The  last  landlord  of  this  ancient  hostelry,  Jacob  Reeves,  was  one 
of  those  men  who  have  given  such  character  and  strength  to  our 
country  life.  He  was  a  model  landlord — cheerful,  kind  and  cour- 
teous—  not  like  Chaucer's  Reeve,  "a  colerick  man,"  but  of  remark- 
able evenness  of  temper  and  soundness  of  judgment.  His  patrons 
found  in  his  bar-room  no  temptation  to  the  excesses  which  were  often 
seen  in  the  village  tavern,  but  in  the  temperate  speech  and  exemplary 
self-control  of  tlieir  host  they  saw  an  example  worthy  of  their  imita- 
tion. For  eighteen  years  he  was  town-clerk,  and  received  the  office 
from  his  kinsman,  Nathaniel  Reeves,  who  had  held  it  for  fifteen  years. 
As  justice  of  the  peace,  he  conducted  a  lai-ge  part  of  the  minor  law 
business  of  the  town,  and  for  many  years  was  representative  in  the 
General  Court.  As  deacon  of  the  first  parish  church,  the  purity  and 
rectitude  of  his  character  were  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  sacred 
functions  of  his  office. 

The  Inns  of  Old  and  New  England,  from  the  "  Tabard"  to  the 
"Wayside,"  from  Chaucer  to  Longfellow,  from  the  pilgrimage  to 
Canterbury  to  the  ride  of  Paul  Revere,  have  ceased  to  exist.  But  the 
historian  of  New  England  who  overlooks  the  tavern  will  fail  to  notice 
an  institution.  It  was  a  centre  of  social  influence  ;  it  supplied  in  part 
the  place  of  our  daily  newspaper  ;  the  farmers  of  the  town  or  neigh- 
borhood repaired  to  the  bar-room  of  the  tavern  to  discuss  town, 
county,  and  State  politics,  the  agriculture  of  the  day,  to  tell  stories, 
and,  last  and  worst,  to  drink  flip.  These  meetings  were  sometimes 
profitable,  always  entertaining,  but  frequently  too  convivial  in  their 
character.  Jacob  Reeves  often  felt  obliged  to  shake  his  head,  not 
in  anger,  hut  in  sorrow,  when  a  glass  too  much  was  called  for,  and 
the  applicant  had  SO  much  confidence  in  "Squire  Jake"  that  no 
offence  was  taken. 

Edmund  Rich. 

After  alluding  to  the  first  white  settler  by  this  spring,  I  cannot 

persuade   myself   to   allow  this  opportunity  to  pass  without  a  brief 
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notice  of  tlie  last— Edmund  Rice  — who  lived  upon  the  old  home- 
stead. He  died  in  May,  1841,  at  tlie  age  of  eighty-six.  He  was  at 
once  a  fine  representative  of  the  old  colonial  faimei-  and  of  the  revolu- 
tionary soldier.  He  was  at  Bunker  Hill,  in  Capt.  Russell's  company, 
but  was  not  stationed  in  the  redoubt.  He  served,  also,  in  the  same 
company  in  Brewer's  regiment  of  eight  months'  men.  When  Lafas'- 
ette  revisited  this  country,  in  1824,  he  repaired  again  to  Bunker  Hill, 
with  all  the  ardor  of  a  patriot  and  soldier,  to  greet  his  old  companion- 
in-arms.  A  fellow-townsman,  who  valued  dollars  rather  too  highly,  , 
remarked  to  Mr.  Rice  that  Congress  was  too  generous  in  their  expres- 
sions of  gratitude  to  the  nation's  benefactor.  The  old  soldier's  eye 
flashed  with  indignation,  while  he  exclaimed,  "Dumb  it  all!  they 
can't  do  too  much  for  him  !  How  much  did  he  do  for  ua  when  we 
were  too  poor  to  help  ourselves?  I  tell  you  they  can't  do  too  much 
for  him."  He  was  blessed  with  a  "large  increase."  His  sons  and 
daughters  — with  the  exception  of  one  son  who  died  in  early  life  — 
all  attained  to  an  honorable  manhood  and  womanhood.  His  home 
was  celebrated  for  a  quiet  and  generous  hospitality.  On  Thanks- 
giving days  it  was  always  the  scene  of  the  most  exemplary  festivity. 
It  was  a  "  feast  of  harvest,"  fashioned  very  much  after  the  Hebrew 
pattern.  The  best  that  his  farm  and  farm-yard  could  furnish  was 
sei-ved  for  this  occasion.  The  "first  of  the  first  fruits"  were  always 
"oflered  to  the  Lord"  in  this  feast  of  ingathering,  and  if  he  detected 
his  excellent  wife  in  making  use  of  any  specked  apples  in  preparing 
her  mince-piea  tor  Thanksgiving,  he  peremptorily  forbade  it  at  once. 
As  a.  farmer,  he  was  rather  conservative.  He  did  not  take  kindly  to 
new  tools  and  new  methods.  He  had  more  faith  in  hard  work  than 
in  new-fangled  notions ;  patent  forks  and  ploughs  with  him  were 
rather  objects  of  scorn  and  suspicion  than  of  admiration.  But  he  was 
always  esteemed  a  good  man  to  work  for.  No  man  or  beast  upon 
his  premises  was  allowed  to  sutler  from  want  of  care  or  food.  In 
his  last  years  he  suffered  much  from  lameness.  He  spent  much  of 
his  time  in  the  warm  season  in  reading  his  family  Bible  at  the  open 
window,  but  esteemed  it  no  profanation  to  turn  from  it  for  a  little 
pleasantry  with  his  neighbors.  Such,  substantially,  I  have  good 
reason  to  believe,  were  all  the  Edmund  Rices  who  lived  by  the 
spring  and  "  honored  the  Lord  with  their  substance,  and  with  the 
first  fruits  of  all  their  increase." 

Towns,  Counties,  etc. 
The  "town  system"  of  local  government,  advocated  and  com- 
mended in  my  address,  is  confined  to  New  England.  I  liave  thought 
it  worth  a  while  to  quote  Mr.  S.  A.  Galpin's  admirable  digest  of 
the  minor  political  divisions  of  the  United  States  contained  in  Prof. 
Francis  A.  Walker's  Statistical  Atlas,  which  is  based  on  the  reUirns 
of  the  ninth  census,  1870:  — 
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T.    The   Town    System. 

The  "Town"  system,  pure  and  simple,  prevails  only  in  ttic  six 
New  England  States :  Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont.  The  area  of  these  States 
is  68.343  ^1-  •"■ '  tlieir  population  3,487,924.  They  thus  contain 
about  one-thirteenth  of  the  area  and  one-eleventh  of  the  population  of 
the  States  of  the  Union.  Under  this  system,  the  "  town,"  which,  in 
its  area  and  general  characteristics  conforms  closely  to  the  "  town- 
ship "  of  the  West,  is  the  important  political  division  of  the  State. 
It  is  a  hody  corporate  and  politic,  deriving  its  charter  from  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State,  and  generally  entitled  to  an  independent  repre- 
sentation in  the  lower  branch  of  that  Legislature, 

It  has  power  to  elect  its  own  officers,  to  manage  in  its  own  way  its 
own  roads,  schools,  local  police,  and  other  domestic  concerns,  and 
collects,  through  its  own  officers,  not  only  its  self-imposed  taxes  for 
local  purposes,  but  also  those  levied  by  the  Legislature  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  State,  or  by  the  County  officers  for  the  limited  objects  of 
their  expenditures. 

Reference  to  the  following  table  shows  that  the  average  area  of  the 
New  England  "  town" — deduction  having  been  made  for  the  estimated 
unsettled  area  of  Maine  — is  34  sq,  m.,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants 
averaging  at  the  same  time  2,450,  or  about  73  to  the  sq.  m.  Deduct- 
ing the  population  of  cities  and  towns  having  over  10,000  inhabitants, 
the  average  population  of  the  town  is  1,700,  or  50  to  the  sq.  m.  In 
a  community  of  such  area  and  numbers,  meetings  of  the  legal  voters 
to  examine  the  accounts  and  official  conduct  of  the  town  officers  and 
to  consider  subjects  of  common  interest  are  possible;  and  the  in- 
creased strength  of  public  sentiment  serves  no  less  than  this  direct 
supervision  to  induce  a  proper  execution  of  public  trust. 

Where  so  much  political  power  is  vested  in  the  town  any  larger 
subdivision  of  the  State  must  necessarilj'  have  but  a  limited  function. 


The  County  thus  becomes,  in  New  England,  mainly  a  judicial,  not  a 
political,  subdivision  of  the  State.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  executive 
officers  of  the  County  over  the  towns  within  it  extends  to  the  laying 
out  of  new  highways,  and  is  then  in  the  nature  of  an  appellative  one 
only,  while  such  duties  of  those  officers  as  relate  exclusively  to 
County  affairs  ai-e  confined  to  the  care  and  control  of  the  County 
buildings. 

11.  — The    Cou.nty   System. 

The  "  County  "  system,  which  is  so  markedly  in  contrast  with  that 
just  noticed,  is  now  found  in  seventeen  States,  viz.,  Alabama,  Arkan- 
sas, California,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Maryland,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  Oregon,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Texas.  ThesR  "  County"  States  have  an 
area  of  1,234,295  sq.  m.,  witha  population  of  1 1,955.731,  ^  about 
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two-thirds  of  tlie  area  iind  more  than  one-third  of  the  population  of 
ali  the  States. 

Until  a  recent  date  the  County  system  prevailed  in  every  State 
south  of  the  Ohio  river  and  Pennsylvania.  Within  the  kst  decade, 
however,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Virgiiiia  have  taken 
measures  for  dividing  their  counties  into  townships  and  for  clothing 
those  townships  with  more  or  less  of  political  power ;  although 
South  Carolina  subsequently  retraced  its  steps  and  abolished  the 
townships  thus  erected.  In  view  of  this  recent  action  of  Virginia, 
the  opinions  of  her  great  statesman,  Mr.  Jefferson,  upon  the  meriti 
of  die  "township  "  aj'Stem,  may  not  be  irrelevant.  Extracts  from 
three  of  his  letters  are,  therefore,  inserted ;  the  order  of  their  dates 
being,  for  convenience  of  citation,  reversed  ;  — 

Among  other  improvements,  I  hope  they  (a  proposed  constitutional  con- 
vention) will  adopt  the  subdivision  of  our  counties  into  wards.  The  former 
maj  be  estimated  at  an  average  of  twenty-four  miles  square ;  the  latter  should 
be  about  six  miles  square  each,  and  would  answer  to  the  hundi-eds  of  your 
Saxon  Alfred. 

In  each  of  these  might  be,  lat.  An  elementary  school;  2d.  A  company  of 
Militia,  with  its  officers;  3d.  A  justice  of  the  peace  and  constable ;  4th.  Each 
ward  should  take  care  of  their  own  poor;  5th.  Their  own  roads ;  6th,  Their 
own  police ;  7th.  Elect  within  themselves  one  or  more  jurors  to  attend  the 
if  justice;  and  8th.  Give  in  at  their  Folk  House,  their  votes  for  al! 


In  a  letter  to  Samuel  Kercheval,  July  iz,  iSi6  (Opera,  Vol.  vii., 
p.  13),  Mr.  Jefferson,  after  describing  at  greater  length  such  a  divi- 
sion of  the  County,  adds:  — 

These  wards,  called  townships  in  New  England,  are  the  vital  principle  of 
their  governments,  and  have  proved  themselves  the  wisest  invention  ever 
devised  by  the  wit  of  man  for  the  perfect  exercise  of  self-government,  and  for 
its  preservation.  We  should  thus  marshal  our  government  into,  ist,  The  gen- 
eral federal  republic,  for  all  concerns,  foreign  and  federal ;  2d,  That  of  the 
State,  for  what  relates  to  our  own  citizens  exclusively;  3d,  The  County  repub- 
lics, for  the  duties  and  concerns  of  the  County;  and  4th,  The  ward  republics, 
for  the  small,  yet  numerous  and  interesting  concerns  of  the  neighborhood ; 
and  in  government,  as  well  as  in  every  other  business  of  life,  it  is  by  division 
and  subdivision  of  duties  alone,  that  all  matters,  great  and  small,  can  be  man- 
aged to  perfection.  And  the  whole  is  cemented  by  giving  to  every  citizen 
personally  a  part  in  the  administration  of  the  public  aftairs. 

And  again,  May  26,  iSio,  writing  to  Gov.  Tyler,  Mr.  Jefferson 
says  (Opera,  Vol.  v.,  p.  525)  :  — 

These  little  republics  will  be  the  main  strength  of  the  great  one.  We  owe 
to  them  the  vigor  given  to  our  Revolution  in  its  commencement  in  the 
Eastern  States,  and  by  them  the  Eastern  States  were  enabled  to  repeal  the 
embargo  in  opposition  to  the  Middle,  Southern,  and  Western  States,  and  their 
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large  and  lubberly  divisions  into  Counties  wliich  can  never  be  assembled. 
General  orders  are  given  out  from  a  centre  to  the  foreman  of  every  hundred, 
as  to  the  sergeants  of  an  army,  and  the  whole  nation  is  thrown  into  energetic 
action  in  the  same  direction  in  one  instant,  and  as  one  man,  and  becomes 
absolutely  irresistible. 

Resuming  the  consideration  of  the  County  system,  it  is  to  be  noted, 
that  under  it  all  the  conditions  of  the  "town"  system  are  reversed. 
The  names  of  the  greater  and  lesser  subdivisions  of  the  State  may 
remain  unchanged,  but  the  powers  and  position  of  these  subdivisions 
are  in  no  case  or  degree  the  same.  The  town  or  township  is  but  the 
skeleton  of  the  New  England  town,  while  the  County  is  clothed  w^ith 
all  the  political  power.  It  derives  its  charter  from  the  Legislatui'e, 
and  is  responsible  to  the  State  authorities  for  its  share  of  the  State 
taxation.  Its  subordinate  divisions  formed  —  Delaware  and  Mary- 
land being  excepted  —  by  its  own  officere,  have  no  political  power 
whatevei',  and  exist  only  for  convenience  at  the  genera!  elections,  or 
to  mark  the  district  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  a  constable.  The 
average  area  of  the  County  in  the  State  adopting  this  system  is  1,040 
sq.  m.,  its  populaton  11,236,  the  unorganized  portions  of  these  States 
being  excluded  in  the  computation  ;  or,  excluding  also  the  partially 
organized  and  settled  States  of  the  Pacific  slope,  its  area  averages 
734  sq.  m.,its  population  11,515,  or  about  15  inhabitants  to  the  sq.  m. 
The  radical  difi'erences  between  these  two  types  may,  perhaps,  be 
emphasized  by  comparing  the  States  of  Rhode  Island  and  South 
Carolina  in  respectto  their  organization.  The  area  of  Rhode  Island, 
as  given  by  the  General  Land  Office,  is  i  ,306  sq.  m.,  less  than  double 
the  average  area  of  the  political  unit  under  the  County  system,  yet  it 
has  within  its  limits  36  towns  and  cities,  each  being  an  independent 
political  organization ;  while  South  Carolina,  with  an  area  of  34,000 
sq.  m.,  has  only  31  organized  Counties,  which  are  in  no  respect  the 
superiors  of  the  Rhode  Island  towns  in  political  power.  On  tlie 
other  hand,  the  population  of  the  Rhode  Island  town  averages  6,038, 
or,  excluding  cities,  4,000  inhabitants,  the.  area  being  about  36  sq. 
m. ;  that  of  the  South  Carolina  County,  33,731,  distributed  over  an 
average  area  of  nearly  1,100  sq.  m.  Under  these  conditions  of  set- 
tlement and  oi^nization,  differing  widely  as  they  do  from  those  of 
New^  England,  the  methods  of  administration  must  also  differ.  The 
area  of  the  County  forbids  any  general  gathering  of  its  inhabitants 
vested  with  the  legislative  and  executive  functions  of  the  "town- 
meetings  "  as  well  as  any  intimate  mutual  acquaintance  between  the 
inhabitants  of  its  different  sections.  Of  necessity,  therefore,  the  ad- 
ministiation  of  all  local  affairs  is  entrusted  wholly  to  the  county 
ofKceis,  and  the  political  duty  and  privilege  of  the  citizen  begins  and 
ends  on  election  day. 

The  duly  aiithoiized  officers  of  the  County  are  thus  charged  with 
the  care  and  control  of  the  Comity  property,  the  levy  and  collection 
of  all  State  and  County  taxes,  the  division' of  the  County  in  election 
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III.    The  Compromise  Syste 


There  yet  remains  to  be  noted,  however,  what  I  have  ventured 
to  call  the  "  Compromise"  system,  which,  having  its  home  in  States 
lying  between  those  already  named,  is  itself  the  result  of  a  fusion  of 
the  systemswhich  prevail  on  either  side  of  it.  This  third  general  type 
has  been  adopted  in  the  organization  of  the  Statesof  the  north-west,  and 
now  prevails  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.  These  fourteen  States  con- 
tain 672,824  sq.  in.,  and  32,671,986  inhabitants,  their  area  being 
about  one-third  of  that  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  their  population 
nearly  two-tliirds.  The  average  number  of  inhabitants  to  the  sq.  vn. 
is  nearly  thirty-four.  The  States  above-named  may  be  again  sub- 
divided witli  reference  to  the  manner  of  electing  their  County  officers 
into  the  "New  York"  system,  and  the  "Pennsylvania"  system,  the 
former  prevailing  in  Illinois,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Vir<rinia,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin ;  the  latter  in  the  other 
States  of  this  group.  The  difference  between  these  two  systems  is 
one  of  form  and  name  rather  than  substance.  In  New  York  the 
powers  of  the  County  are  exercised  by  a  Board  of  Supei-visors,  in 
which  Board  the  towns  of  the  County  are  represented  as  equal  polit- 
ical communities.  In  Pennsylvania,  on  the  other  hand,  the  affairs  of 
the  County  are  managed  by  a  Board  of  three  Commissioners  elected 
from  the  body  of  the  County.  In  New  York,  also,  the  Supervisor 
who  represents  the  town  in  the  County  Board  has  other  town  duties, 
and  is  thus  an  officer  botli  of  the  town  and  the  County,  while  the 
County  Commissioner  in  Pennsylvania  has  no  township  duties 
whatever. 

In  the  "Compromise"  system,  lis  seen  in  the  largest  and  most 
important  States  of  the  Union,  the  political  power,  which,  in  New 
England  is  lodged  with  the  town,  and  at  the  south  with  the  County, 
is  divided  between  the  two  organizations.  The  County  is  the  creation 
of  the  State  Legislature  and  the  political  unit.  It  is,  however,  sub- 
divided into  towns  or  townships,  which  possess  considerable  political 
rights,  and  thus  become  a  miniature  of  a  State  as  subdivided  for 
local  purposes  into  its  Counties.  The  townships  are  laid  out  by  the 
County  officers  in  New  Jersey  only,  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  — 
and  have  power  to  elect  their  own  officers,  to  lay  out  and  repair  their 
highways,  to  determine  in  township-meetings  the  amount  of  taxes  to 
be  raised  for  school  and  other  local  purposes,  and  submit  an  estimate 
of  the  same  to  the  County  authorities  for  approval,  and,  in  general, 
to  act  upon  al!  local  matters  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  New 
England  town,  subject,  however,  to  the  supervisory  control  of  the 
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a  more  important  factor  in  the 
New  England,  Its  executive 
officers  are  required  to  discharge  all  duties  properly  connected  with 
the  County  administration,  and,  in  addition,  to  audit  the  accounts  of 
township  officers  and  accounts  and  claims  against  the  township,  and 
direct  the  raising  of  funds  for  their  payment,  to  approve  the  votes  of 
the  township  for  borrowing  money,  or  incurring  any  extraordinary 
expenditure,  and  to  levy  on  the  property  of  the  township  such  taxes 
for  township  purposes  as  may  be  duly  certified  to  them  by  the  town- 
ship officers. 
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HISTORICAL     SKKTCHES. 


Among  the  peculiarities  of  the  Puritan  settlers  of  New  England, 
their  views  of  civil  and  religious  polity  stand  forth  in  a  certain  indi- 
viduality of  aspect  at  once  unique  and  worthy  of  study.  In  the 
"  mother  country"  they  were  the  "  come-outers  "  of  their  day,  pro- 
testing alike  against  pontifical  rule  and  the  established  forms  of 
ecclesiasticism  backed  hy  civil  power.  But,  while  holding  such 
views  of  dissociation  with  the  most  zealous  intensity,  they  brought 
with  them  to  these  shores,  in  their  "  heart  of  hearts,"  a  fixed  belief 
that  all  human  governments  must  not  only  be  based  upon  religious 
principles,  but  that  those  principles  must  peneti-ate  and  permeate  all 
civil  institutions,  to  make  them  truly  subsei-ve  human  weal. 

In  accordance  with  such  views,  perhaps  growing  out  of  them  as 
their  natural  fruit,  it  is  found  that  at  the  establishment  of  their  town- 
ships, and  for  a  century  or  more  after,  while  the  meeting-house  was 
the  first  public  building  to  be  erected,  it  was  made  not  only  to  serve 
for  public  worship  and  religious  instruction,  but  for  such  civil  pur- 
poses as  town  meetings,  courts  of  justice,  for  military  drills,  and, 
during  the  Indian  hostilities,  they  were  fortified  as  points  of  retire- 
ment for  active  defence  in  cases  of  invasion.  The  religious  element 
was  required  by  custom  to  interblend  with  and  sanctify,  outwardly 
at  least,  all  public  meetings  for  municipal  business,  by  the  exercise 
of  formal  prayer  at  their  opening. 

In  this  town,  from  the  erection  of  the  first  meeting-house,  in  1643, 
on  the  spot  now  seen  in  the  North  Cemetery,  then  the  centre  of 
business  and  population,  to  the  year  1815,  and  tlirough  a  sticcession 
of  four  generations  of  these  structures,  all  the  functions  of  both  its 
civil  and  religious  institutions  found  shelter  and  were  conducted 
harmoniously  under  a  common  roof. 


The  first  of  these  was  a  building  twenty  by  thirty  feet,  with  log 
walls  probably,  six  feet  high.  It  had  no  floor  but  the  earth,  and  was 
without  seats.  Its  cost  was  six  pounds  sterling,  which  was  paid  in 
the  produce  of  the  farms. 

The  second,  erected  nine  years  after,  on  the  same  site,  was  a 
framed  house,  twenty-five  by  forty  feet,  with  posts  twelve  feet  high. 
It  had  gable  ends,  with  two  pinnacles,  two  entrance  doors,  and  four 
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transom  windows.      The  inside  was  (Inished  with  smooth  boards,  and 
contained  oak  benches.     It  continued  in  use  tliirty-fouv  years. 

In  i6S6  tlie  town  voted  to  build,  on  the  site  of  the  old  bouse  (that 
being  sold  for  six  pounds),  a  meeting-house  "just  like  the  new  one  in 
Dedham,"  at  a  cost  of  two  hundred  pounds  sterling  money.  This 
was  accomplished;  and  it  served  the  entire  town  until  ly^.l-  At 
that  date  many  settlers  of  the  township  occupied  the  territory  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  demanded  a  meeting-house  for 
their  special  accommodation.  This  was  granted,  and  a  house  was 
erected,  probably  on  the  site  now  occupie<l  by  the  Unitarian  cliurch 
in  Sudijiiry,  at  a  cost  of  three  hundred  and  eighty  pounds.  Hence- 
forward, lintil  1780,  town  meetings  were  held  alternately  at  the  two 

The  division  of  the  territory  of  Sudbury  into  two  townships  by 
legislative  act,  in  17S0,  giving  to  the  portion  lying  east  of  the  river 
the  name  of  East  Sudbury,  found  its  settlers  spread  over  an  area  of 
seven  miles  in  length.  It  is  not  surprising  that  occupants  of  the 
southern  extremity  soon  perceived  the  inequality  of  distance  from 
their  common  centre  of  business,  —  the  meeting-house.  A  warm 
sectional  contest  ensued.  The  interference  of  the  General  Court  was 
successfully  invoked,  which,  by  its  special  committee,  selected  a 
more  central  spot,  and  ordered  the  removal  of  the  house.  It  was  not 
moved  entire,  however,  but  taken  to  pieces,  defective  timbers  re- 
placed with  new.  and  again  set  up,  divested  of  its  external  orna- 
ments, and  supplied  with  a  gable  instead  of  a  hip  roof.  The  work 
was  completed  in  1736-7,  at  a  cost  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds.  Its  unadorned  appearance  is  remembered  by  the  writer  and 
others  still  living.  It  was  the  last  building  to  sei-ve  the  double  pur- 
pose of  municipal  and  religious  operations.  By  agreement  it  was 
conveyed,  in  1815,  to  J,  F.  Heard  and  Luther  Gleason,  on  condition 
that  they  remove  it  to  a  con.venient  spot,  and  finish  a  hall  iii  the 
second  story  for  the  free  use  of  the  town  during  thirty  years.  It  was 
known  for  many  years  after  as  the  "  Old  Green  Store,"  from  the  color 
of  its  original  paint. 

In  1840,  the  common  land  on  which  the  old  meeting-house  had 
stood  having  been  sold  in  the  mean  time  to  Dea.  James  Draper,  he 
proposed  to  erect  a  new  building  on  a  part  of  the  same,  for  the  use 
of  the  town,  to  contain  a  town-hall,  a  school-room,  with  anterooms, 
etc.,  for  the  sum  of  seventeen  hundred  dollars.  His  proposal  was 
accepted,  and  the  building  was  first  occupied  for  town  meetings  Nov. 
8, 1841.  Subsequently  the  hall  was  used  also  for  an  academy,  under 
Rev.  L.  P.  Frost.  The  library  occupied  a  part  of  the  lower  flosr, 
and  for  this  and  other  public  uses  it  served  the  town  until  tlie  erec- 
tion of  the  new  buildhig  in  187S. 

The  periods  of  time  covered  by  the  above  data  are  rich  in  those 
incidents  that  make  the  historic  page  interesting  and  valuable,  and 
would  well  reward  the  patient  annalist  for  then 
toil  required  to  bring  them  to  light. 
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With  a  little  effort  of  recollection,  the  "  middle  of  the  town"  may 
be  restored  in  pen  portraiture  as  it  appeared  when  the  old  meeting- 
house stood  faithful  to  its  last  year  of  sacred  duty,  in  1814. 

From  the  old  elm,  then  in  its  prime,  in  front  of  the  hotel,  as  a 
centre,  and  over  a  space  swept  by  a  radius  of  one-fourth  of  a  mile, 
let  all  modern  improvements  effected  since  that  time  be  banished. 
These  will  include  every  house  and  building,  except  the  following, 
viz. :  a  part  of  the  hote!  and  stable,  of  the  Roby  House,  the  S. 
Reeves'  House,  Mr.  Braman's  farm-house,  the  wails  of  Mrs  Rus- 
sell's house.  Mr.  Kernan's  low  house,  and  Dea.  Morse's  house; 
obliterate  the  Bridle  Point  road  and  the  new  Mill  road ;  open  the 
old  drive-way,  twenty-five  feet  wide,  through  the  brook  .  next  to 
Captain  Poualand's  land,  and  narrow  the  road  over  the  brook  by  re- 
moving fifteen  feet  of  the  sluice  at  its  east  end  ;  remove  the  fences 
from  the  fronts  of  the  houses  ;  dispense  with  al!  window-blinds,  and 
the  territory  is  ready  to  restore  the  buildings  to  their  former  con- 
dition. 

Beginning  with  the  tavern,  we  have  a  two-story  front  with  the 
roof  on  the  back  sloping  down  to  covei-  a  one-story  kitchen ;  the 
front  and  ends  appear  of  a  dirty  yellow  color,  and  the  baclc  is 
painted  red.  The  tavern  barn  stands  side  to  the  road,  with  gi*eat 
doors  on  each  end.  The  old  bar-room  must  not  be  forgotten,  with 
its  ample  supply  of  "creature  comforts";  and  notice  the  great  wood 
fire  in  the  spacious  fireplace,  with  stout  andirons,  and  half-a-dozen 
loggerheads  ready  in  the  live  coals  for  use. 

Here,  at  the  intermission  of  divine  services  on  Sunday,  the  boys 
come  to  buy  their  cent's  worth  of  gingerbread,  and  their  elders  to 
warm  their  half-frozen  feet  in  winter,  and  have  a  talk  about  politics, 
the  progress  of  the  war,  and  to  circulate  news  generally ;  always 
remembering  to  buy  a  "  mug  of  flip,"  from  a  sense  of  generosity  to 
the  landlords.' 

That  dilapidated  little  building  once  painted  red,  standing  just 
beyond  the  tavern  faarn,  was  formerly  a  store. ^  The  blacksmith  shop 
a  little  farther  on  is  Silas  Grout's,^  His  house  without  ells,  and  the 
barn  a  little  back,  are  near  by,  in  front  of  the  sand-bank,  with  tall, 
slim  poplars  standing  guard.'* 

On  the  other  side  of  the  road,  nearly  opposite,  is  the  ■'  Red  Store," 
occupied  by  Heard  &  Reeves,  for  the  sale  of  West  India  and  Dry 
Goods.  On  that  "  heater"  piece,  where  the  Concord  and  Sudbury 
roads  diverge,  is  Dr.  Rice's  little  one-story  house,  facing  the  Sudbury 
road.^     The  new  unfinished  house,  just  beyond  it  is  N.  Reeves,  Jr's.* 

1  Heard  &  Keeves. 

I  It/  front"  restfog'on'theliMoTtiie  riad  a't  the  south-.veat  corner  of  the  new  Town  House 
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At  the  left,  farther  on,  is  seen  Elisha  Cutting's  large  house  ; '  and  a 
few  steps  farther  the  little  gambrel-roof  cottage  of  N.  Reeves,  Sr., 
Esq.,  is  seen  ;^  the  *'  bridle-way  "  to  the  river  nneadows  passing  be- 
tween them. 

Now,  staiting  from  Mr.  Jona.  Parmenter's  towards  the  centre,  first 
comes  Alex.  Smith's  little  house  on  Pea-porridge  hill,  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  road ;  ^  then  on  the  left,  beneath  the  shade  of  the  two 
great  elms,  William  Roby's  fine  two-story  front  and  one-story  back 
dwelling  appears,*  with  his  barn  on  higher  groimd  a  little  farther  on. 
Opposite  the  Roby  house  stands  the  small  brick  tenement  (once  the 
otRce  of  Dr.  Roby),  where  "Mitchell"  lives. 

Now  pass  the  centre  elm,  cross  the  brook,  and,  going  towards 
Framingham,  the  first  house  passed  on  the  right  is  Mr.  Samuel  Rus- 
sell's, with  two  stories  in  front  and  one  back ;  ^  it  enjoys  a  coat  of 
yellow  ochre.  In  one  of  the  front  chambers  is  heard  the  clacketj-- 
bump  of  ''  Old  Mrs.  Sanderson's  loom." 

Around  the  generous  fires  of  this  domicil  gathered  the  church- 
going  dames  to  fill  their  foot-stoves  during  the  cold  season,  and  to 
speak  of  the  sick  and  sorrowing ;  especially  if  at  the  morning  ser- 
vice some  one  "  had  up  a  note  "  asking  for  prayers  on  account  of  the 
death  of  a  relative,  or  to  "return  thanks  for  favors  lately  received." 

Still  south  and  on  the  left  is  Mr.  Tim.  Underwood's  little  low 
dwelling,^  and  over  "  Pine  Brook,"  on  the  right,  is  seen  the  two-stoiy 
house  of  Mr.  John  Cutting.' 

Returning  to  the  centre  and  on  the  road  to  Weston,  Jerry  Haws 
house,  the  first  on  the  left,  is  passed,  with  one  story  facing  the  road 
and  a  "cellar  kitchen"  beneath  facing  the  east.  In  an  ell  to  this, 
projecting  east,  Mr.  J.  F.  Heard  has  opened  a  store  for  "  Dry  and 
West  India  Goods."  ^  The  little  ten-footer  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  road  is  where  Johnny  Bracket,  the  cobbler,  lives.  Daniel  Learned's 
old  two-story  front  and  long  low  roof  back  is  next  passed  on  the  nght 
just  back  of  the  two  elms.»  In  the  right-hand  front  chamber  may  be 
seen,  sitting  at  work  with  his  legs  doubled  under  him,  Timothy  Allen, 

On'  the  left,  just  beyond,  is  the  low,  yellow  house  of  William 
Bracket,  the  shoemaker ; '"  and  farther  on,  back  of  the  two  elms,  is  the 
fine  homestead  of  William  Wyman,  the  miller." 


sied  by  Capt.  Ponsland's  r 


.  NowthelocRtfonof  Rev.  J.B-WlBb^houBe, 

8  ThecellartnlhiselliviisflliediniSTS. 
■  SpnC  now  occupied  by  tbe  "  Flsk  Heard  hoo.'w.' 
1"  nKw  standing  and  ™ned  by  M.  Kernon. 
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Resuming  a  position  at  the  c:eritre,  "  The  Cominon  "  demands 
attention.  It  contains  about  one  acre,  and  was  purchased  by  the 
town  in  1726-7  as  a  site,  ordered  by  a  Committee  of  the  General 
Court,  00  which  to  place  the  meeting-house ;  to  be  used  also_  as 
a  training-field.  Its  form  was  nearly  square,  the  southerly  side 
bounded  by  the  "Farm  road"  and  its  easterly  by  the  "  Great  road.'" 
On  its  south-westeriy  corner  is  seen  the  school-house,  with  two  win- 
dows on  the  side  next  the  "Farm  road,"  three  on  the  sides  east  and 
west,  with  the  entrance  door  on  the  east  side  at  the  north-easterly 
corner.  It  had  .1  hip-roof.^  On  the  south-easterly  corner  stood  the 
Meeting-house,  removed  to  this  place  from  the  Old  Burying  Ground. 

Dropping  now  the  use  of  foot-notes,  let  it  be  understood  that  the 
frame  of  the  building  known  as  the  "  Old  green  store  "  is  that  of  the 
"  Old  meeting-house  of  1814,"  with  partially  diminished  proportions, 
and  excepting  the  timbers  of  the  roof.  Replace  it  then,  in  imagina- 
tion, on  its  old  site,  with  its  side  fronting  the  sti-eet  and  standing 
nearly  on  a  line  with  Mr.  J.  Mullen's  front  fence,  and  let  its  southerly 
end  fall  eight  or  ten  feet  within  Mr.  M.'s  house.  In  place  of  its 
present  hip-roof,  erect  a  common  gable-roof  with  slight  pediments 
and  covings.  Construct  a  projecting  porch  on  the  front  side,  and  one 
also  on  each  end.  with  eight  windows  in  front,  four  on  each  end  and 
four  on  the  back,  with  one  large  circular-top  window  hack  of  the 
pulpit,  and  a  semicircular  one  in  each  gable  end.  This  structure, 
with  neither  steeple,  tun'et,  nor  chimney,  to  relieve  its  plainness,  and 
with  paint  so  completely  weather- washed  as  to  render  its  original 
color  doubtful,  was  the  old  meeting-house  of  1814.  Its  bleak 
appearance,  however,  was  relieved  by  the  beautiful  sycamore  which 
stood  directly  back  of  the  pulpit  window,  and  towered  far  above  the 
building.  The  town  Pound  (formerly  an  important  appendage) 
occupied  the  corner  now  covered  by  the  "  Law  Office." 


In  the  Free  Public  Library  of  Wayland  are  three  folio  volumes  in 
old-style  type  and  ancient-looking  covers,  bearing  on  their  title-pages 
the  imprint,  "  London,  1673,"  and  containing  the  following,  in  manu- 
script, inside  the  covers  :  — 

"These  practical  works  of  the  late  Rev",  and  pious  Mr.  Richard 
Baxter,  in  four  volumes,  folio,  are  given,  in  sheets,  by  the  Hon. 
Samuel  Holden,  Esq.,  of  London  ;  and  are  bound  at  the  charge  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Sewell,  of  Bostoli,  merchant,  for  the  use  of  the  Church 
and  Congregation  in  the  East  Precinct  of  the  town  of  Sudbury,  now 
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under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cook,  by  the  direction  and  disposal 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Benj.  Colman,  Pastor  of  a  Church  hi  Boston. 
Boston,  July  19,   1731-" 

These  appear  to  be  the  first  books  owned  by  the  town  and  kept  for 
public  use.     They  were  kept  in  the  meeting-house. 


EAS'r   SUDBURY    SOCIAL   LIBRARY. 

This  association  was  organized  April  6,  1796,  by  several  citizens, 
who  were  "fully  convinced  that  public  as  well  as  private  happiness 
essentially  depends  on  the  general  diftusion  of  knowledge  ;  and  that 
the  easiest  and  most  direct  way  to  obtain  that  knowledge  is  by  the  free 
use  of  well-chosen  books." 

The  above  quotation  from  their  records  clearly  indicates  that  the 
germ  of  Free  Public  Libraries  existed  among  the  citizens  at  tliat 
early  date.  It  took  root  in  a  good  soil  and  grew  apace  ;  but  its  fiuit 
was  gathered  only  by  the  proprietors  who  could  aflbrd  to  pay  a  four- 
dollar  membership,  with  an  annual  assessment  of  twenty-five  cents. 
It  began  with  thirty-two  members.  Their  first  purchase  was  thirty- 
six  volumes.  In  1833  it  contained  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
volumes.  It  was  kept  at  the  private  houses  of  its  successive  libra- 
rians. Its  Book  of  Records  and  eighty-two  of  its  volumes  are  now  in 
the  Public  Librarv. 


CHARITABLE 

The  Rev.  John  Burt  Wight,  on  becoming  the  settled  minister  of 
the  only  religious  society  in  the  town  in  1S15,  brought  with  him 
clear  and  enlarged  views  of  the  value  of  books.  He  soon  commenced 
the  formation  of  a  Library,  composed  largely,  but  not  exclusively,  of 
moral  and  religious  works,  for  the  free  use  of  any  citizen  of  the' town 
who  might  apply  for  them.  It  increased  in  a  fewyears,  by  donations, 
and  by  purchases  made  firom  contributions  ta.ken  occasionally  at  the 
meeting-house,  to  about  three  hundred  volumes.  For  many  years  it 
was  kept  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Wight,  who  gave  his  attention  to  the 
care  and  delivery  of  the  books.  Afterwards  it  was  removed  to  the 
vestibule  of  the  meeting-house,  and  through  neglect  many  volumes 
were  lost.     Seventy-one  of  the  books  are  now  found  in  the  Public 


In  1845  the  town  ordered  the  purchase  of  books,  to  be  kept  in 
each  of  its  six  districts,  for  the  use  of  scholars  and  others,  under 
proper  regulations.     These    libraries  contained  six  diflerent  sets  of 
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books  (about  sixty  in  cacli),  and  they  were  amiually  exchanged,  in 
rotation,  among  the  districts.  Under  this  arrangement  they  were 
extensively  read.  In  November,  1851,  they  were  consolidated  with 
the  Public  Library  by  vote  of  the  town. 


WAYLAND    FREE    PUUT.IC    LIBKARY, 

On  commencement  day  at  Brown  University,  R.  I.,  in  1847,  the 
president  of  that  institution.  Rev.  Francis  Wayiand,  D.D.,  made  the 
verbal  proposition  to  the  Hon.  Edward  Mellen.  a  resident  of  the 
town  of  Wayiand,  and  a  trustee  of  the  University,  that  he  would 
give  to  the  town  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  to  establish  a  free 
public  library,  provided  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  would  raise  an 
equal  amount  for  the  same  purpose. 

This  proposal  was  submitted  in  writing  by  Mr.  Mellen  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  citizens  held  January  17, 1848.  At  that  meeting  an  agent 
ITS.  Draper)  was  appointed  to  canvass  the  town  for  the  necessary 
sum.  The  paper  circulated  (now  in  the  archives  of  the  Library) 
bears  date  of  January  zz,  1848,  and  contains  the  names  of  two  hun- 
dred and  eight  persons,  whose  subscriptions  amount  to  five  hundred 
and  fifty-three  dollars  and  ninety  cents,  all  of  which  was  paid  before 
the  tenth  day  of  February  following.  This  sum,  with  five  hundred 
dollars  received  from  Dr.  Wayiand,  was  formally  tendered  to  the  town, 
and  accepted  by  vote,  at  the  annua!  town  meeting,  held  March  6, 
184S.  Under  an  article  in  the  waiTant  for  that  meeting,  "  To  seeif 
the  town  will  provide  a  suitable  room  or  building  in  which  said 
Library  shall  be  kept,"  the  town  voted  to  refer  the  matter  to  a  special 
committee. 

In  effect,  then,  the  Library  was  founded  at  this  date. 

The  committee,  with  Hon.  E.  Mellen  as  chairman,  were  soon 
convinced  that,  without  further  legislation,  either  special  or  general, 
no  movement  could  be  legally  made  by  the  town  to  incur  any  public 
expenditure  for  founding  or  sustaining  a  Public  Library. 

Soon  after,  a  proposal  came  from  a  private  individual  to  erect  a 
suitable  building  for  the  object  desired.  It  being  presented  at  a  town 
meeting,  May  8, 1848,  the  town  chose  a  committee,  with  discretionary 
power,  to  accept  such  building  when  completed,  or  otherwise.  At 
the  same  meeting  a  committee  was  chosen  to  purchase  books  for  the 
Library,  and  a  set  of  regulations  for  its  management  was  adopted. 
The  building  was  not  deemed  suitable  for  the  purpose  intended,  and 
therefore  was  not  accepted  by  the  committee. 

Becoming  desperate  under  the  delays,  the  town,  at  a  meeting  held 
March  4,  1S50,  voted  to  authorize  a  committee  to  prepare  a  room 
for  the  books  in  some-proper  and  convenient  place,  and  to  borrow 
money  on  the  town's  credit  to  defray  the  expense.  Under  this  au- 
thority a  room  was  fitted  up  for  the  library  on  the  front  lower  floor 
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of  the  Town  House.  On  the  shelves  in  this  room  the  books  were 
placed  as  fast  as  purchased. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  Library  for  the  delivery  of  books  to  the 
public  for  reading  occurred  August  7,  1850. 

In  1861,  the  number  of  books  having  increased  beyond  the 
capacity  of  its  shelf-room,  the  town  voted  to  fit  up  the  room  on  the 
lower  floor  of  the  Town  House,  formerly  used  as  a  school-room,  with 
suitable  alcoves  and  cases,  and  transfer  the  books  thereto.  In  this 
room,  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1861,  the  Library  was  again  opened  to 
the  public.  In  December,  i8jf8,  the  books  were  removed  to  the  fine 
apartments  designed  for  them  in  the  new  building  ;  and  on  the  38th 
of  the  month  they  were  again  called  for,  and  distributed  to  the 
readers  throughout  the  town. 

The  present  number  of  volumes  is  7,485 . 

The  number  in  circulation  is  519. 

Mr.  Henry  Wight  was  librarian  during  the  first  fifteen  years,  and 
was  succeeded,  in  1S65,  by  J,  S.  Draper,  the  present  occupant  of  that 
position. 

To  the  above  sketch,  comprising  the  substantial  facts  of  its  history, 
may  be  added  a  few  correlative  statements. 

Without  a  doubt  it  is  the  first  Free  Public  Library  in  Massachusetts 
supported  at  the  public  expense.  Consequent  upon  the  discussions 
in  the  town  meetings  and  among  the  citizens  of  Wayland  relative  to 
its  complete  establishment  as  a  Public  Institution,  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  through  the  efforts  of  Rev.  J.  B.  Wight,  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  Wayland,  in  1851,  passed  a 
law  enabling  any  city  or  town  in  the  State  to  "  establish  and  main- 
tain libraries  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,"  etc.  The 
results  of  this  law  are  now  seen  in  the  very  large  number  of  public 
libraries  in  this  State,  and  in  others  where  similar  provisions  have 
been  enacted.  ■ 

In  185 1  an  invit&tion  was  extended  to  Dr.  Wayland  to  visit  the 
town,  which  was  accepted  August  36th  of  that  year.  The  occasion 
was  made  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  history  of  the  town. 
The  people  assembled  en  masse  to  see  and  greet  their  noble-hearted 
benefactor.  Men  of  literaiy  distinction  from  other  places  were 
present  to  contribute  an  increased  interest  by  their  addresses,  and  to 
witness  for  themselves  the  anomaly  of  a  new  institution  destined  to 
work  important  and  highly  beneficial  results  in  popular  education. 


ENDOWMENT. 

In  1863,  James  Draper,  deacon  of  the  First  Church  in  Wayland, 
gave  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  as  a  permanent  fund,  the  in- 
terest of  which  is  to  be  annually  expended  in  the  purchase  of  books. 
He  had  been  a  resident  in  the  town  since  1810. 
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WORKS    OF    ART. 


Life-si/e  portraits  of  Rev.  Francis  Wayland,  D.D.,  Rev.  John  E. 
Wight  Hon.  Edward  Melkn,  Rev.  Edmund  H.  Sears,  and  Deacon 
James  Draper,  have  been  presented  to  the  Library,  and  adorn  its 

"^Life-size  busts  of  Wtn.  H.  Prescott,  Louis  Agassiz,  and  Wm.  E. 
Channing,  have  also  been  donated,  and  are  placed  in  the  Library. 
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Burning  of  Medfield, 
1676 -1876. 
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EXERCISES 


BI-CEKTENNIAL  COHEMOEATION 


BURNING  OF  MEDFIELD  BY  INDIANS 


KING    PHILIP'S    WAR, 


Feuruaky  21,  1876. 


MEDFIELD: 
P  E  T  N  T  E  D    1!  V    G  £  O  R  G  K 
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At  a  late  meeting  of  the  citizens,  }.  B.  Halu,  George  Ciimmings,  and 
James  Hewins,  Esquires,  iv^re  chosen  a  Committee  to  take  suitable 
measures  for  the  publication  of  the  address,  poem,  and  other  exercises  at 
the  Bi-centennial  Commemoration  of  the  burning  of  Medfield  by  the 
Indians,  in  King  Philip's  War. 

This  Committee,  at  their  first  meeting  for  consultation  respecting  the 
object  of  their  appointment,  were  tendered  by  Deacon  Cummings  the 
generous  offer  to  assume  the  entire  expense  of  the  publication  in  view. 
It  is,  therefore,  to  his  deep  interest  in  the  occasion,  and  earnest  desire  to 
transmit  a  record  of  it  to  future  generations,  and  his  continual  endeavors 
to  uphold  the  honor  and  promote  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  place  of 
his  residence,  that  the  citizens  are  now  indebted  for  the  completion  of 
this  "vvorli. 

Medfield,  June,  1876. 
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PREFACE. 


Among  the  memorable  events  of  the  famous  war  of  King  Philip 
against  the  early  settlers  of  New  England,  was  the  attack  upon  the 
village  of  Medfield,  in  February,  1675.  It  was  probably  conducted  by  a 
party  o£  the  Nipmucks  and  Wampanoags,  a  body  of  Indians  who  were 
allied  by  Philip  for  the  destruction  of  their  common  enemy.  It  was 
prosecuted  with  all  the  wile  and  cruelty  of  savage  warfare,  and  resulted 
in  the  burning  of  a  large  part  of  the  dwellings  in  the  village,  and  the 
death  of  nearly  a  score  of  the  people.  The  second  Centennial  Anniver- 
sary of  tliis  event  was  anticipated  by  the  present  inhabitants  with  great 
interest,  and  as  it  would  occur  on  this  Centennial  year  of  the  nations 
life,  a  desire  was  universally  expressed  that  it  might  be  marked  by  a 
public  celebration.  Accordingly,  a  meeting  of  the  cidxens  was  held  early 
in  the  year  for  the  purpose  of  taking  some  action  respecting  such  a  cele- 
bration. At  this  meeting,  it  was  voted  that  the  day  should  be  celebrated 
in  a  suitable  manner.  A  Committee— consisting  of  Rev.  C.  C.  Sewall, 
Rev.  J.  M.  R.  Eaton,  Jacob  R.  Cushman,  Charles  Hamant,  and  James 
Hewins,  Esquires,  — was  chosen  to  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for 
accomplishing  the  wishes  of  the  people  as  indicated  by  their  vote. 

This'^  Committee  immediately  projected  those  arrangements  which  a 
suitable  recognition  of  such  an  event  lequired  Invitations  were  extended 
to  the  authorities  and  atiEen'=  of  towns  clo-el>  allied  to  our  own  in  former 
and  latter  years;  to  members  of  tiie  Slate  Government;  and  to  many 
individuals  connected  b)  lanous  ties  with  pa.st  and  present  residents  of 
the  place.  Distinguished  speakers  were  solicited  to  take  part  in  the 
exercises  of  the  day.  Preparations  were  made  for  appropriate  music  and 
for  every  foreseen  necessit>  of  the  occasion  And  on  the  morning  of 
the  26th  of  February— 1  daj  of  unusual  brightness  and  mildness  of 
temperature,  — the  public  ceremonies  were  introduced  by  ringing  of  the 
viEage  bells,  and  the  hring  o£  a  national  salute  by  a  detachment  from 
Battery  B,  of  the  Mas^iachusetts  Artillery  under  charge  of  Captain 
Baxter,  A  similar  salute  with  ringing  of  the  bells  was  repeated  at  noon, 
and  the  firing  of  guns,  at  hfteen  minutes'  mterval,  was  continued  through 
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the  clay.  The  Town  Hall  was  finely  decorated  by  Reals  &  Son,  of 
Boston,  Music  was  furnished  by  the  Medfield  Band.  The  hour  ap- 
pointed for  the  literary  exercises  of  the  occasion  was  to :  30  a.  m.  And, 
at  this  hour,  a  crowd  had  assembled  which  filled  the  hall  to  its  utmost 
capacity.  The  exercises  consisted  of  an  opening  address  by  Rev.  C.  C. 
Sewall,  President  of  the  day ;  prayer  by  Rev.  J.  M.  R.  Eaton ;  hymn  sitng 
by  the  audience  in  the  familiar  tune  of  "St.  Martin's";  address  by 
Robert  R.  Bishop,  Esq.,  a  native  of  Medfield  and  now  a  resident  of 
Newton ;  music  by  the  band ;  and  a  poem  by  James  Hewins,  Esq.,  a 
citizen  of  the  town.  At  this  point,  a  recess  was  taken  for  a  collation  in 
the  vestry  of  the  Unitarian  Church.  At  2  p.  m.  the  people  reassembled  in 
the  Town  Hall,  and  the  exercises  were  resumed  by  singing  a  beautiful 
hymn  written  for  the  occasion  by  Rev.  J.  H  Allen,  of  Cambridge.  This 
was  followed  by  remarks  of  invited  guests  and  others  in  response  to 
sentiments  offered  by  the  President  of  the  day.  These  remarks  were 
listened  to  by  the  audience  with  unabated  interest  and  gratification  until 
the  hour  of  necessary  departure  had  arrived.  The  meeting  was  then 
closed  with  prayer  by  Rev.  A.  M.  Crane. 

The  programme  for  the  day  had  been  carried  out  with  entire  success. 
Nothing  occurred  to  interrupt  the  proceedings,  or  to  mar  the  general 
pleasure,  except  a  disastrous  accident  which  occurred  in  the  morning  as 
many  invited  guests  and  other  friends  were  coming  from  the  depot  to  the 
Town  Hall,  This  accident  was  a  cause  of  serious,  and  it  was  then 
feared  of  fatal,  injuries  to  several  aged  gentlemen,  who  had  made 
special  effort  to  be  present  on  the  occasion,  and  whose  presence  was 
particularly  desired.  The  thought  of  their  disappointment  and  greater 
sufferings  cast  a  shade  of  sadness  over  the  proceedings;  withdrew  many 
persons  from  the  hall,  and  visibly  affected  the  minds  of  others  who 
remained.  With  this  exception,  the  day  had  completely  answered  the 
hopes  and  wishes  of  the  people ;  and  the  record  of  it  is  now  transmitted 
to  succeeding  generations  with  the  earnest  wish,  that,  in  the  possession 
of  still  higher  and  better  advantages  than  are  our  own,  they  may  not 
overlook  or  undervalue  the  harder  fortunes  of  the  early  settlers  of 
Medfield, 
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EXERCISES. 


OPENING    ADDRESS    BY    REV.    CHARLES    C.    SEWALL,    PRESIDENT 
OF    THE    DAY. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemeti,  Friends  and  Fellow-cimens : — 

In  the  year  1649,  land  was  granted  by  the  General  Court  to 
the  town  of  Dedham,  for  the  erection  of  a  new  village  on  her 
western  border  and  beyond  the  river.  This  land  having  been 
laid  out  by  commissioners  then  appointed,  the  town,  on  peti- 
tion to  the  next  General  Court,  was  named  Meadfield;  and 
soon  a  few  hardy  adventurers,  desirous  of  more  room,  and  of 
a  better  chance  to  build  their  fortunes,  forsook  the  good  old 
town  once  named  Contentment,  — (a  most  inviting  name,  but 
which  to  them  had  been,  and  must  ever  be,  simply  Dedham)  — 
came  to  reside  upon  this  beautiful  plane,  near  to  the  meadows 
of  Charles  River.  But  they  had  scarcely  established  them- 
selves in  comfortable  homes,  and  begun  to  reap  some  good 
fruit  from  their  toils,  when  they  were  made  to  realize  the  dan- 
gers, and  to  dread  the  evils  to  which  they  were  exposed  in 
this  then  frontier  settlement.  For  Philip,  that  brave  and 
sagacious  Indian  chief,  had  waged,  and  was  now  prosecuting, 
a  war  of  extinction  against  the  white  settlers  in  New  Eng- 
land; and  on  the  morning  of  February  21st,  1675,  after 
numerous  assaults  upon  other  settlements,  he  came  stealthily 
upon  Medfield,  and  with  a  savage  cruelty  destroyed  the  village. 
We  are  now  at  the  close  of  the  second  century  from  the 
date  of  that  event,  and  are  here  assembled  to  commemorate 
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it.  Bat  why,  it  may  be  said,  why  commemorate  an  event 
which  occurred  at  a  period  so  distant  from  the  present  ?  Why 
do  we  wish  to  revive  and  perpetuate  the  memory  of  an  event 
so  malignant  in  purpose  and  so  disastrous  to  the  quiet  dwell- 
ers here?  Why  not  let  it  be  forgotten  among  the  irrevocable 
deeds  of  the  past?  We  all  know  that  there  is  implanted  in 
the  human  breast  a  feeling  which  has  prompted  men  every 
where,  and  in  all  ages,  to  perpetuate  the  history  of  their 
homes.  There  is  an  universal  disposition  to  revive  and  trans- 
mit the  record  of  the  people  and  the  events  of  former  times. 
Sharing  this  feeling,  and  prompted  by  this  disposition,  the 
citizens  of  Medfield  now  wish  to  revive  and  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  an  event  of  unparalleled  importance  in  their  local 
history,  and  ruinous  to  the  ancestors  of  many,  whose  names 
are  most  familiar  among  the  present  residents  of  the  place. 
It  is  an  event  too  which  bears  relation  to  the  early  history  of 
New  England,  and  affords  a  striking  instance  of  the  perils 
and  the  .sufferings  which  must  have  been  encountered  by  the 
primitive  settlers  of  this  portion  of  our  country.  We  deem 
it,  then  an  event  not  unworthy  of  special  commemoration  on 
this  Centennial  year  of  our  nation's  age.  We  consider  it 
a  duty  to  past  and  future  generations  to  record  and  trans- 
mit the  record  of  the  names  and  the  experiences  of  the  first 
founders  of  our  village ;  and,  from  the  contrast  between  their 
times  and  our  own,  to  draw  a  lesson  which,  while  it  is  of  touch- 
ing interest  to  ourselves,  may  be  of  useful  incitement  to  those 
who  will  be  our  successors  here. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  devote  this  day, — the  second 
centennial  of  the  event,  —  to  a  public  commemoration  of  it. 
And  we  are  most  happy  to  greet  with  cordial  welcome  the 
many  sons  and  daughters  of  Medfield  who  have  returned,  this 
day,  to  their  homes,  and  our  invited  guests,  who  honor  us  with 
their  presence,  and  whose  kindly  words,  we  hope,  will  prove 
to  us  their  sympathy  and  their  approval  of  what  we  are  now 
aiming  to  do.  And,  recognizing  the  good  Providence  which 
has  brought  us  together  this  morning  under  circumstances  of 
so  much  mercy,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  such  superior  privi- 
leges of  every  kind,  both  as  individuals  and  as  a  community,  I 
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invite  you  all  to  join,  with  the  whole  heart,  in  praise  and 
prayer  to  Almighty  God. 

Prayer  was  then  offered  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  R,  Eaton,  after 
which  the  following  hymn,  written  for  the  occasion  by  the 
Rev.  C.  C.  Sevvall,  was  sung  by  the  audience:  — 

O  Tliou,  to  whom  the  ages  past 

Are  as  the  passing  day, 
On  whom  no  change  will  e'er  be  cast, 

Though  Time  aU  else  decay, 

We  praise,  to-day,  thy  loving  care, 

Which  suffers  us  no  more 
The  perils  and  the  griefs  to  share 

Our  fathers  bravely  bore. 

Exposed  to  wrath  of  savage  foe. 

They  dwelt  in  constant  fear ; 
His  step,  how  stealthy  none  could  know. 

His  deadly  shaft  how  near. 

The  homes  they  left  they  saw  no  more ; 

Bereft  of  all  tliey  were. 
That  painful  toil  and  love  before 

Had  garnered  for  them  there. 

But  we  no  warning  call  now  hear 

To  bid  us  flee  for  life : 
To  quit  our  homes,  to  us  so  dear, 

And  breast  the  dreadful  strife. 

Lord !  write  the  lesson  on  each  heart. 

That  we  more  grateful  be. 
And,  while  we  live,  may  ne'er  depart 

From  faithfulness  to  Thee. 

Thy  servants.  Lord !  still  guard  and  bless ; 

Confirm  our  trust  in  Thee ; 
And  grant  that  fruit  of  righteousness 

Our  aim  and  guerdon  be. 

The  President.  — I  now  have  the  pleasure  to  introduce  to 
you,  as  the  Orator  of  the  day,  a  gentleman  allied  to  us,  not 
only  as  a  native  of  the  place,  but  by  every  consideration  hon- 
orable to  himself  and  gratifying  to  his  kindred,  and  his  many 
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friends.      I   introduce   to   you  Roisert    R.   Bi.shop,  Esq.,  of 
Newton. 

ORATION    BV    ROBERT    R.    BISHOP,    ESQ, 

Mr.  President: — ■ 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first  of  February,  1675, 
corresponding  in  the  new  style  to  this  day,  this  town  was 
sleeping  under  a  sense  of  security  and  relief.  Dwelling  for 
nearly  a  year  in  the  midst  of  constant  alarms  and  fears,  it 
had  come  into  safety  and  under  protection.  Since  the  war 
began  its  inhabitants  had  not  felt  secure  until  now.  Succor, 
succor  had  come,  and  the  women  lay  down  to  rest  with 
thankful  hearts  to  God,  and  the  men  felt  that  again  their 
homes  were  safe. 

Consider  the  exposed  condition  of  Medfield  at  this  time. 
The  war  began  on  the  24th  of  June,  at  Swansey  in  the 
Plymouth  Colony,  and  during  the  early  summer  was  confined 
to  that  colony,  —  the  towns  of  Swansey,  Taunton,  Middle- 
borough,  and  Dartmouth  being  attacked.  Medfield  was  the 
outermost  town  in  the  Massachusetts  Colony  against  the  ene- 
my's country,  except  Mendon.  For  a  hundred  miles  southwest- 
ward  stretched  the  land  of  the  savage ;  and  if  you  will  look 
at  any  of  the  old  maps  of  that  period — that  prefixed  to  Hub- 
bard's Indian  Wars,  or  that  prefixed  to  Cotton  Mather's 
History  of  the  Indian  Wars,  or  those  usually  accompany- 
ing the  old  historical  books  of  that  time, — you  will  find  that 
our  nearest  white  neighbors  in  that  direction,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mendon,  were  the  towns  of  New  London  and  S^- 
brook  and  Hartford,  in  the  Connecticut  Colony. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  John  Post  was  killed  on  the  old  Sher- 
burne road — how  familiar  those  words  sound  —  in  Mendon; 
and  since  the  day  when  John  Winthrop  landed  at  Salem, 
bringing  the  charter,  in  1630,  his  was  the  blood  of  the  first 
Englishman  shed  in  the  Massachusetts  Colony  in  warfare. 
Afterwards  Mendon  was  deemed  untenable,  and  was  evacu- 
ated and  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants,  and  after  that  the 
empty  houses  were  burned  by  the  Indians.     Then  Medfield 
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became  the  outerinost  sentinel  towards  the  Indian  country  in 
this  colony. 

After  leaving  the  Plymouth  Colony,  the  war  passed  to  the 
banks  of  the  Connecticut  River  in  the  early  autumn,  and  the 
tales  of  Bloody  Brook,  — where  your  own  Robert  Hinsdale 
with  three  of  his  sons  were  slain,  — of  Deerfield,  and  of  North- 
field  and  Hadley,  comprise  the  story  of  the  Indians'  ferocity, 
and  the  white  man's  endurance  and  martyrdom  there. 

Up  to  this  time— up  to  September  or  October— the  real 
character  of  the  contest  had  probably  been  little  understood 
by  the  whites,  and  the  force  and  determination  of  the  Indians 
had  been  underrated.  I  suppose  it  is  so  in  all  wars.  You 
remember  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  Rebellion,  so  wise 
and  sagacious  a  statesman  as  Secretary  Seward  prophesied 
that  the  war  would  not  last  three  months.  So  I  suppose  it 
was  in  the  Indian  time;  that  some  sagacious  adviser  of 
Governor  Leverett,  some  Secretary  of  State — I  do  not 
know,  sir,  but  it  was  Oliver  Warner,  for  he  has  been  Secre- 
tary of  State  until  our  present  administration  of  Governor 
Rice,  so  long  I  believe  that  the  memory  of  man  runneth 
not  to  the  contrary,  and  we  have  heard  his  name  on  all  Fast 
days  and  Thanksgiving  days  — "God  save  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts— Oliver  Warner,"— and  I  suppose  it  used 
to  be  "God  save  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  —  Oliver 
Warner," — prophesied  that  the  affair  would  be  over  before 
midsummer.  At  all  events  it  was  not  believed  in  the  begin- 
ning that  this  was  a  Wak. 

But  when  not  only  a  few  towns  in  Plymouth  Colony  had 
been  attacked,  but  the  conflict  had  ravaged  from  the  seaboard 
to  the  mountains,  and  not  only  one  colony,  but  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  and  Plymouth,  and  all  the  towns  in  all  the 
colonies,  were  menaced,  and  Philip  was  about  to  spend  his 
winter  in  the  region  of  Albany,  to  incite  such  also  as  might 
there  be  inclined  to  come  against  us,  the  colonists  knew  that 
it  was  a  War,  and  prepared  themselves  accordingly. 

Accordingly  the  commissioners  for  the  allied  colonies  of 
Connecticut,  Plymouth,  and  Massachusetts  made  a  levy  of  a 
thousand   troops   from    Massachusetts,  and   a   proportionate 
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number  from  Plymouth  and  Connecticut,  dividing  those  from 
Massachusetts  into  six  companies,  and  putting  them  under 
the  command  of  well-tried  captains,  and  committing  the  whole 
"  Cheerfully "  {as  the  records  of  Massachusetts  read)  to  the 
command  of  His  Excellency  Governor  Winslow  of  Plymouth, 
—  and  I  am  happy  to  state,  Mr.  President,  upon  the  authority 
of  the  newspapers,  that  he  was  not  the  ancestor  of  our  towns- 
man, sir,  from  Newton,  who  has  lately  distinguished  himself 
in  another  way.  You  remember  the  first  campaign  of  that 
army.  Until  about  this  time  it  was  very  doubtful  whether 
the  Narragansetts  would  ally  themselves  or  not  with  Philip. 
But  now  there  was  no  doubt  about  it;  and  the  army,  headed 
by  Governor  Winslow  himself,  marched  to  the  country  of  the 
Narragansetts  in  Rhode  Island.  You  remember  the  details 
of  that  memorable  march.  You  remember  how  the  army 
came  upon  the  Indians  entrenched  in  their  fortification  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  morass;  how  they  were  entrenched  behind 
their  stockade,  built  with  large  logs,  sharpened  and  driven 
into  the  ground ;  that  surrounded  by  a  wall,  as  the  historian 
says,  a  rod  in  thickness,  and  that  by  a  ditch  which  it  seemed 
impossible  to  cross,  except  by  means  of  a  single  log,  the  only 
apparent  means  of  entrance.  You  remember  how  the  army 
was  led  around  to  another  and  secret  entrance  by  a  friendly 
Indian,  and  how  they  entered  the  fort,  the  Massachusetts 
troops  leading  the  van,  the  Plymouth  troops  following,  and 
the  Connecticut  troops  in  the  rear.  You  remember  the 
details  of  the  slaughter  which  then  took  place, —a  conflict 
hand  to  hand  and  throat  to  throat ;  how  as  the  historian 
tells  us  seven  hundred  Indians  were  killed  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  whites,  and  the  whites  lost  six  of  their  lea- 
ders. You  remember  that  then  the  whites  set  fire  to  the 
stockade  and  the  fort,  and  burned  up  every  vestige  of  it, 
including  the  wigwams  and  huts,  and  drove  the  Indians  back 
into  the  Nipmuck  country,  and  this  the  historian  regards  as 
the  great  mistake  of  the  day,  because,  as  you  remember,  a 
snow-storm  coming  on  immediately,  our  troops  were  belea- 
guered in  the  wilderness,  compelled  to  march  through  the 
blinding  fury  of  the  storm  for  miles  and  miles  back  to  the 
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settlements,  and  thus  were  mable  to  pursue  the  adversary. 
Thus,  although  this  was  a  victory,  it  was  a  barren  victory ; 
when.  Increase  Mather  records,  if  we  had  been  able  to  pur- 
sue the  enemy  for  twenty-four  hours  longer,  the  war  would 
have  ended.  But  Providence  had  decreed  otherwise.  Ex- 
hausted, worn  out,  without  supplies,  the  army  was  compelled 
to  fall  back ;  the  vanquished  Indians  also  retreated  to  their 
own  country,  and  for  a  short  time  there  was  a  truce.  The 
white  army  re-entered  Boston  on  the  5th  of  February. 

Until    now,    Medfield   had   stood   the    outermost    sentinel 
against  the  enemy's  country,  unharmed.     The  war  began  on 
the  left  of  us,  raged  at  the  right  of  us,  and  the  great  battle  of 
the  War  had  been  fought  in  front  of  us,  and  still  we  were  un- 
touched.    Like  a  rugged  pine  clinging  to  the  top  of  a  preci- 
pice when  the  storm  and  the  hurricane  have  levelled  every 
other  tree  of  the  forest,  so  Medfield  stood.     But  it  was  not 
diflicnlt  to  believe  that  the  next  onset  of  the  enemy  would  be 
upon  that  cordon  of  towns  which  surrounded  the  centre  of 
the  province,  — Lancaster,  Marlborough,  Sudbury,  Medfield. 
Accordingly  great  alarm  was  felt  in  these  towns.     You  re- 
member that  the  pious  minister  of  one  of  these  towns,  Mr, 
Rowlandson,  went  upon  a  journey  of  entreaty  to  the  Governor 
and  Conned,  begging  for  help  for  his  own   town,  Lancaster; 
and  that  as  he  came  back  and  ascended  the  hills  overlookmg 
Lancaster,  he  beheld  the  smoke  of    its  dweUings,  his  own 
house  among  the  number,  and  saw  the  havoc  of  its  desolation. 
You  remember  that  his  wife  was  taken  captive  with  her  infant 
child,  and  how.  after  being  compelled  by  the  savages  to  follow 
their  wanderings  and  marches  up  and  down  the  country,  to 
Wachusett    and  Northfield,  her  babe  sickened  and   lingered 
and  died,  and  she  was  compelled  by  their  order  to  leave  it  on 
the  spot,  without  the  rites  of  a  Christian  burial,  and  to  march 
on-  how  afterwards  she  was  ransomed  and  restored  at  Charles- 
town  to  her  husband  and  children  except  the  one  who  died 
upon  the  journey,  and  how  she  recounts  the  mercy  of  God  in 
her  and  their  preservation. 

This  was  on  the  lOth  of  February.     Four  days  alter  that, 
and  precisely  one  week  before  the  event  in  commemoration  of 
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which  we  are  brought  together,  the  ever-vigilant  and  ever-to- 
be-revered  first  minister  of  this  town,  Mr.  Wilson,  wrote  to 
the  Governor  and  Council  a  letter,  which  I  think  you  will  de- 
sire me  to  read  in  your  presence.     It  is  this : — 

Honored  Srs,  —  Prostrating  my  humble  service  vnto  your  Hon- 
ors, I  had  not  bin  so  bold  (being  so  vnfit  as  I  am, )  to  send  these 
rude  lines  at  present  vnto  you,  wJiile  you  are  so  busyed  on  the 
weighty  concernes,  and  sad  occasions  respecting  the  Commonwealth 
and  churches  of  God.  But  that  wh.  I  haue  to  write  is  about  the 
same  things  wch  yourselfes,  as  ye  honored  fathers  of  ye  country 
are  taken  vp  with,  studying  night  and  day  to  compasse  w'  is  most 
expedient  and  expeditious  for  ye  good  and  safety  of  ye  whole.  Cap- 
tain Oakes,  coming  fro  Marlbourough  to  our  towne  this  second 
day  night,*  we  understand  by  him,  (who  lately  came  fro  ye  grizely 
sight  of  ye  ruines  of  Lancaster,)  of  y^  imminent  danger  y'  not 
only  Malborough  was  in  wh"  he  left  them,  but  also  of  ye  towne  of 
Medfeild,  with  ye  village  of  Sherborne  on  the  other  syde  of  y 
river,  ye  common  enemy  (as  he  understands)  bending  towards  Nip- 
muck,  Sherborne  also,  by  his  and  ye  reports  of  others  being  threat- 
ened next  Thursday.  Honored  ^rs,  I  write  in  y<^  behalf  of  ye 
towne.  It  is  our  humble  request  that  your  Honors  would  consider 
us  in  this  juncture  of  time.  We  have  not  till  now,  made  such  a 
motion  as  this,  and  could  be  glad  yr  were  not  such  an  occasion.  Our 
towne  is  a  frontier  towne.  Y"  loss  of  Mendham  t  hath  disadvan- 
taged vs.  ye  losse  of  Medfeild  will  be  a  very  greate  blow ;  what 
will  become  of  ye  city  if  the  hands  of  y«  country  grow  feeble. 

Now  ye  rode  from  Nipmuck  is  fair  for  these  caniballs,  be  pleased 
for  God's  sake  to  remember  us,  and  let  some  considerable  sufficient 
force  be  sent  to  vs  for  our  speedy  releife,  before  it  be  to  late,  by  ye 
soonest,  by  ye  soonest  that  possibly  can  be,  lest  Medfeild  be  turned 
into  ashes  and  ye  smoke  of  it  amaze  such  y*  shall  behold  it ;  Oh,  let 
not  one  day  passe  without  preparations  herevnto,  tho  they  come  in 
ye  night.  Captin  Oakes  is  not  constantly  with  us,  but  is  in  sever- 
all  motions  fro  hence  to  Marlborough,  and  thro'some  difficultyes  he 
meetes  with  in  regard  to  fodder  for  horses,  w';''  is  very  scarce,  would 
be  glad  your  Honors  would  signify  further  of  your  minds  w'  he 
should  do ;  and  by  these  meanes  we  haue  no  certain  helpe  at  hand. 
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Not  further  to  trouble  your  Honors,  but  hoping  your  compassion- 
ate hearts  will  and  do  consider  us,  humbly  returne  our  hearty 
thankefullinesse  and  acknowledgemts  for  your  vndeserved  favour 
in  sending  out  forces  to  visit  us,  and  to  scout  about  for  discouery  of 
our  dangers,  humbly  begging  y=  continuall  assistance  of  y-  Al- 
mighty to  be  with  you  in  all  y'  weighty  concenies  y"  ly  on  yor 
hands,  and  smiles  of  y'  Lord's  divine  fauor  on  his  poore  distressed 

people. 

So  prayes 

Your  Honors'  humble  servant, 

Feb.  i4tl.  75.  J°""  "■"■"■'■ 

Medfeild. 

The  original  of  tliat  letter,  sacred  to  every  son  of  Mcdfield, 
is  in  tlie  Iteeping  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  in 
its  archives  among  its  State  papers,  and  there  may  it  remain 
forever!  I  know  not,  friends,  in  what  boolis  you  read  the 
legends  of  pathos,  or  find  the  entreaties  of  prayer;  but  for 
myself  I  know  of  nothing  in  the  language  of  entreaty  or  of 
supplication  more  calculated  to  sththe  heart,  than  that  letter 
of  your  first  minister. 

The  Governor  responded.  A  force,  consisting  of  a  com- 
pany of  eighty  men  of  infantry,  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
John  Jacob,  and  a  company  of  horse,  about  twenty,  under 
command  of  Capt,  Edward  Oakes,  was  sent  for  our  relief,  and 
quartered  in  the  town.  These,  together  with  the  tram-band 
of  the  town,  numbering  about  one  hundred,  under  command 
of  Lieut.  Henry  Adams,  constituted  a  sutBcient  force  for 
its  defence  against  any  enemy  which  could  be  anticipated. 
Thus,  on  the  day  when  Medfield  was  attacked,  it  was  proba- 
bly better  able  to  repel  the  attack  than  at  any  other  period 
of  the  war ;  and  it  was  this  sense  of  security,  this  fatal  reli- 
ance upon  it,  which  probably  caused  the  disaster. 

The  general  appearance  of  Medfield,  its  characteristics  and 
features  at  that  time  were  probably  more  like  what  they  are 
now  than  those  of  most  towns.  Instead  of  a  nearly  direct 
highway  as  now  from  Dcdham,  the  road  turned  to  the  left  at 
Walpole  corner,  and  passing  through  a  valley  came  out  near 
the   eastern   slope   of   Mount  Nebo,  at  the   house  of    Isaac 
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Chencry,  which  was  situated  in  what  is  now  a  pasture,  a  few 
rods  to  the  east  of  the  house  where  Mrs.  Coltman  resides. 
There  it  probably  divided  into  two  forks,  one  passing  around 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Mount  Nebo,  and  coming  out  near  the 
house  of  Samuel  BuIIen,  which  was  a  few  rods  in  the  rear  of 
the  residence  of  the  late  Mr.  Daniels  Hamant,  running  across 
the  present  south  road  and  entering  the  village  through  what 
is  now  Pleasant  Street.  It  then  continued  northward,  substan- 
tially over  the  present  line  of  North  Street,  passing  the  house 
of  Capt.  Sadey,  afterwards  Barrachias  Mason's,  afterwards 
Johnson  Mason's,  and  now  in  the  possession  and  about  to  be- 
come the  residence  of  your  citizen,  Mr.  John  J.  Adams;  and 
then  continued  northwardly  toward  the  settlement  at  Sher- 
burne and  the  Nipmuck  country,  past  the  house  now  in  the 
ownership  of  Mr.  Lorenzo  Harding.  The  other  fork  of  the 
road  from  Dedham  probably  came  across  to  the  house  of 
Samuel  Morse,  which  was  near  the  present  residence  of 
Misses  Lucy  and  Mary  Morse,  and  continued  in  very  much 
the  same  direction  as  the  present  main  street,  through  the  vil- 
lage, but  turned  to  the  right  before  reaching  the  river,  which 
it  crossed  about  half  way  between  the  present  turnpike  bridge 
and  Brastow's  bridge.  The  site  of  the  bridge  as  it  then 
existed  is  marked  by  large  rocks,  I  believe,  on  either  side, 
now  remaining.  There  were  four  garrisons  in  the  town.  The 
first  was  at  the  house  of  Isaac  Chenery,  at  the  location  I  have 
mentioned,  and  the  remains  of  it  are  still  existing  and  very 
plainly  to  be  discerned.  It  is  a  spot  of  interest,  and  well 
worth  a  visit  to  examine.  It  is  situated  upon  a  knoll  or  rise 
of  land,  upon  the  borders  of  a  large  swamp.  To  be  seen  at 
the  present  time  are  the  remains  of  the  stockade,  in  almost 
the  exact  form  of  a  horseshoe,  and  in  nearly  the  middle  the 
almost  perfectly  square  cellar  of  the  old  house.  The  corners 
are  as  plainly  to  be  discerned  as  any  portion.  The  stockade 
surrounded  a  place  perhaps  twice  as  large  as  this  hall,  and 
was  doubtless  constructed  of  pointed  timbers  driven  into  the 
ground  and  supported  and  backed  by  an  earthwork. 

The  second  garrison  was  at  the  house  where  Mr.  Bradford 
Curtis  now  lives ;  the  third  at  the  Capt.  Sadey  house,  now 
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Mr.  Adams's  ;  and  the  fourth  at  the  present  residence  of  Mr. 
Lorenzo  Harding.  Probably  there  are  no  houses  now  stand- 
ing in  the  town  which  were  standing  on  the  day  when  it  was 
burned.  The  venerable  Peak  House,  so  justly  the  subject  of 
curiosity  and  veneration,  was  probably  built  some  years  later 
at  another  place,  and  moved  to  its  present  spot,  though  the 
smaller  building  by  its  side,  which  some  of  you  I  am  sure  re. 
member,  and  which  was  once  used,  tradition  says,  for  a 
weaver's  shop,  was  doubtless  standing  when  the  town  was 
burned.  The  two  elm-trees  in  front  of  Miss  Sarah  Bos- 
worth's  were  probably  standing  at  that  time,  — saplings  then  ; 
how.  short  is  our  life  compared  with  their  lives ;  how  little  do 
we  know  of  the  history  of  this  town  compared  with  what 
they  have  witnessed.  On  the  spot  where  we  are  assembled 
stood  the  house  of  the  minister,  John  Wilson.  It  was  proba- 
bly the  finest  dwelling-house  in  the  town.  It  had  an  over- 
hanging second  story  for  protection  against  the  Indians,  or 
for  fashion's  sake,  as  the  custom  then  was, — it  matters  little 
which.  Across  North  Street,  the  first  house  was  that  of 
Ralph  Wheelock,  the  first  signer  of  the  compact  to  remove  to 
Mediieid,  and  the  founder  par  excellence  of  the  town,  some  of 
whose  representatives  I  am  glad  are  present  with  us  to-day. 
Robert  Hinsdale's  house  was  across  the  brook  where  your 
estimable  citizen,  Mr.  Cummings,  now  lives;  and  the  well 
dug  by  Hinsdale  I  believe  is  still  in  existence  upon  the  estate. 
At  first  all  buildinc^s  upon  the  main  road  in  the  centre  of  the 
town  for  soma  reason,  of  the  nature  of  which  I  am  ignorant, 
were  erected  upon  the  north  side,  and  none  upon  the  south 
side.  The  large  tract  of  plain  land  to  the  southward  was  de- 
voted to  cultivation  without  dwellings,  and  so  remained  for  a 
considerable  period  later.  The  first  house  built  upon  the 
south  side  was  that  of  Richard  Mann  many  years  later,  which 
stood  where  Mr,  Barney's  store  now  is.  As  I  do  not  like  to 
state  historical  facts  without  being  pretty  sure  that  I  am  sup- 
ported by  authority,  and  as  an  estimable  lady  of  Medfield  has 
furnished  me  with  what  I  think  some  of  our  friends  would 
term  a  legal  document,  and  which  may  interest  the  present 
owners  of  the  price  of  land  to  which  it  relates,  I  will  refer  to 
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it  It  is  a  sort  of  affidavit  made  apparently  in  the  year  1753, 
and  after  the  piece  of  land  had  been  sold  to  Mr.  Richard 
Mann,  and  this  is  the  way  it  reads  :^ — 

Sherburne,  May  the  first,  1753. 
These  few  Hues  may  signify  to  whom  it  may  concern,  that  I,  the 
subscriber,  being  at  the  house  of  Deacon  Wheelock  four  years  ago, 
when  Mr.  Richard  Mann  was  there,  about  making  a  bargain  about 
a  piece  of  land  which  the  said  Wheelock  was  very  loth  to  sell,  be- 
cause the  said  Wheelock  said  he  would  keep  fowls  and  would  do 
him  damage,  which  the  said  Mann  did  declare  and  did  promise  the 
Deacon  that  he  would  keep  no  fowls  of  his  own ;  and  furthermore 
he  promised  that  he  would  keep  off  Crowner  Fisher's  fowls.  These 
few  lines  above  said  is  truth  according  to  my  best  remembrance. 

[Signed]  Benja.  Muzzy, 

Attest :  John  Death. 

Now  that  raises  a  very  important  point  of  law,  interesting 
at  least  to  Mr.  Barney,  and  if  he  is  present  I  would  call  his  atten- 
tion to  it,  whether  or  not  that  promise  to  keep  no  fowls,  and, 
further,  to  keep  off  Crowner  Fisher's  fowls,  is  a  covenant 
which  runs  with  the  land;  and  as  I  think  we  had  better  settle 
questions  as  they  arise,  and  as  we  have  many  eminent  mem- 
bers of  the  legal  profession  present,  the  distinguished  Chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  our  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  so  many  years  among  the  number,  and  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  who  comes  from  the  town  of  Sturbridge, 
your  offshoot,  I  rather  think  after  we  get  through  with  these 
proceedings,  if  I  do  not  make  them  too  long,  we  had  best 
organize  a  court,  make  Mr.  Hamant  chief-justice,  and  we  will 
have  it  out,  arranging  the  lawyers  on  either  side  ;  and  we  will 
find  out  by  a  judicial  decision  whether  Mr.  Barney  is  now 
obliged  to  keep  off  his  own  fowls,  and  furthermore  obliged  to 
keep  off  Crowner  Fisher's  fowls. 

Many  of  the  families  now  live  where  their  ancestors  then 
lived.  The  Morses  live  where  the  Morses  lived.  The  Ma- 
sons live  where  the  Masons  lived.  Mr.  William  Kingsbury 
lives  where   his  ancestors  the    Plymptons   lived.      The   Al- 
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lens— that  family  who  are  doing  noble  work  in  so  many 
of  the  departments  of  life  and  labor  throughout  the  country 
and  the  nation,  one  of  whom  wrote  the  delightful  hymn  you 
will  sing,  and  another  of  whom,  coming  in  fidelity  to  the  in- 
stinct and  the  love  of  his  old  town  to  be  with  us  to-day,  met 
with  the  accident,  which  we  hope  is  not  so  serious  as  at  first 
it  seemed,— the  Aliens  live  where  the  Aliens  then  lived. 
Your  respected  townsman,  Mr.  John  Ellis,  whose  youthful 
heart  makes  his  old  age  green,  lives  on  the  spot  which  the 
town  granted  to  his  ancestor  of  the  same  name.  And  Henry 
Adams  has  not  been  without  descendants,  even  unto  the  pres- 
ent generation,  to  till  the  fields  which  he  owned.  The  brook 
runs  parallel  to  the  street,  as  the  brook  then  ran.  As  we 
think,  friends,  of  the  generations  which  have  lived  upon  its 
banks,  how  the  verse  of  the  poet  comes  to  the  mind,— 

"I  chatter,  chatter,  as   I  fiow 
To  join  the  brimming  river; 
For  men  may'come  and  men  may  go, 
Rut  1  go  on  forever." 

The  meeting-house  stood  where  the  meeting-house  now 
stands,— a  plain,  simple,  austere  building,  but  to  their  vision 
it  was  "  the  house  of  God,  the  very  gate  of  Heaven."  Into 
this  house  at  the  beat  of  the  drum  every  Lord's  day  they 
came  to  worship  the  God  of  their  fathers.  Some  of  them 
came  on  foot  through  the  paths  of  the  forest  for  weary  miles  and 
miles,  with  wife  and  children,  and  the  trusty  matchlock  carried 
along  for  protection.  In  this  way  some  came  from  that  part  of 
Wrentham  which  is  now  the  town  of  Norfolk ;  and  Joseph 
Morse  came  with  his  wife  from  across  the  river  in  Sherburne 
from  their  new  house  which  they  had  built  near  the  site  of 
Holbrook's  mills. 

Here  they  assembled  on  Sunday,  February  20th.  It  was 
no  ordinary  company.  You  could  not  have  found  such  a  com- 
pany outside  of  New  England  unless  you  had  gone  to  Old 
England ;  and  there  you  would  have  found  its  precise  parallel 
among  the  followers  of  Cromwell  and  John  Milton.  In  addi- 
,  tion  to  the  usual  company,  there  were  present  on  that  day  the 
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soldiers  quartered  in  the  town ;  and  they  liad  brought,  each 
one,  soldiers  and  eitizens,  their  muskets  for  protection.  They 
sang  a  hymn,  —  sang  it  without  the  accompaniment  o£  instru- 
mental music  which  they  thought  was  profanation ;  sang  it  in 
the  melody  of  Puritan  voices;  sang  it  out  of  the  "Bay  Psalm 
Book, "  a  book  now  so  rare  that  a  single  copy  of  it  is  the  sub- 
ject of  litigation  before  our  highest  court;  sang  it  to  one  of 
the  five  or  six  tunes  which  constituted  their  only  stock  of 
music.  Mr.  Wilson  doubtless  delivered  an  extemporaneous 
discourse,  as  the  custom  then  was,  and  probably  before  he  had 
finished  the  hour-glass  was  turned.  The  subject  and  the 
matter  of  that  sermon  we  know  not ;  but  we  do  know  that 
this  town  and  the  people  of  his  charge  lay  like  a  weight  upon 
his  soul ;  and,  therefore,  we  know  that  the  tradition  which  says 
that  he  warned  his  people  to  be  vigilant  against  surprise  is 
true.  He  prayed, — and  with  the  weight  of  the  town  and  the 
people  on  his  soul,  he  committed  them  to  the  God  of  armies 
and  the  God  o£  mercy.  He  saw  in  a  vision,  as  Abraham  saw 
by  the  revelation  of  God,  the  great  people  which  was  to  come 
from  that  seed,  and  he  pleaded  the  promises.  Would  God  cut 
them  off?  Would  he  extinguish  the  hope?  As  Jacob  wres- 
tled with  the  angel  so  wrestled  Mr.  Wilson  in  prayer  that  day, 
and  would  not  cease  without  the  blessing.  With  the  faith  of 
a  Puritan,  he  lodged  them  at  the  gate  of  heaven,  and  placed 
them  underneath  the  almighty  power,  and  they  were  safe ! 

The  company  separated,  and  the  tradition  is  that  as  they 
left  the  meeting-house  looking  across  the  open  plain,  with 
nothing  to  obstruct  the  view,  they  saw  Indians  on  Noon  Hill. 
I  have  never  been  disposed  to  credit  this  tradition,  but  now  I 
must  confess  that  it  is  probably  true.  There  was  nothing  to 
shut  off  the  sight.  The  land  was  cultivated  land,  without  ob- 
struction ;  and  the  base  and  sides  of  the  hill  were  not  then 
covered  as  now  with  wood,  but  were  used  for  pasturage.  It 
probably  was,  as  in  the  scene  described  by  the  poet  after  the 
departure  of  the  Mayflower  upon  her  homeward  voyage. 
You  remember  the  scene, — after  the  embarkation,  the  rustling 
of  the  cordage,  the  farewells  ■ —  not  to  any  of  their  own  com- 
pany, for  none  went  back,  but  to  the  ship  and  its  company. 
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their  last  connecting  linlc  with  England.^the  sendmg  of 
messages  to  friends  in  England,  the  bustling  about  of  the  cap- 
tain, the  weighing  of  the  anchor,  and  the  vessel  had  left  her 
moorings,  had  rounded  the  point  of  the  Gurnet,  and  stood  out 
to  sea,  and  grew  fainter  and  fainter  against  the  horizon,  and 
finally  became  a  speck  and  then  disappeared, 

.  Lo !  as  the,  turned  lo  depart,  the,  saw  the  form  of  an  Indian 
Watehing  Ihem  from  the  hill ;  but  while  the,  spake  with  each  other. 
Pointing  with  outstretched  hands,  and  Ba,lng,  'UH>k!    he  had  van- 
John  Wilson  walked  to  his  house  that  night,  in  the  serene 
trust  and  faith  of  a  Puritan. 

There  was  another  man  in  that  company,  no  less  a  Puritan, 
whose  experiences  as  he  walked  to  his  home  were  different 
from  those  of  any  others  of  the  congregation.  If  we  may 
iudge  of  his  character  by  what  he  did  that  day,  and  by  what 
we  know  of  his  posterity,  he  was  a  grim-visaged  Puntan, 
who  lived  in  the  fear  of  God,  but  in  every  other  sense  knew 
no  such  word  as  fear.  .,.         ,   i  „„f 

He  left  the  meeting-house,  went  down  the  south  road,  kept 
on  past  the  house  of  Samuel  BuUen,  until  the  road  began  to 
become  a  path,  followed  it,  entered  the  thicket  »f  ■">'»J»: 
wlich  stood  upon  the  eastern  slope  of  Motrnt  Nebo,  and 
there  beheld  on  the  right  of  him,  and  on  the  left,  skulking  be- 
hind the  trees,  Indians!  He  knew  what  that  meant.  Two 
courses  were  open  to  him;  one  was  to  turn  back  and  en- 
deavor to  inform  the  town  ;  the  other  was  to  k^fP  ™-  "  "'^ 
had  turned  back,  his  wife  and  children,  beyond  the  thicket 
would  have  perished !  Aye,  if  he  had  turned  back  he  could 
not  have  gone  five  rods  alive,  and  the  town  would  have  been 
uninformed,  and  his  wife  and  children  would  have  perished 
also  He  hesitated  not  a  moment  The  blood  came  quickly 
to  his  temples;  but  he  moved  not  a  muscle  of  his  face,  he 
quickened  not  his  step;  he  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  to 
the  left ;  he  kept  on.  If  he  was  musical,  as  some  of  his  de- 
cendants  have  been,  he  hummed  some  old  Puritan  psalm  the 
better  to  put  the  savages  off  their  guard.     He  emerged  from 
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the  thicket;  he  carae  out  on  the  open  land ;  he  ascended  the 
hillock;  he  saw  the  smoke  of  his  own  chimney  curling  from 
the  square  house  inside  the  stockade ;  he  walked  on ;  he  en- 
tered the  house;  what  was  he  to  do  then?  In  the  name  of 
Christ,  where  was  relief  to  come  from  then  ?  A  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  village,  three  hundred  Indians  between  him  and 
that,  what  should  he  do?  Should  he  and  his  wife  and  three 
children  undertake  to  cut  their  way  back  again  to  the  village  ? 
It  was  suicide !  Should  he  bolt  the  doors,  and  load  his  match- 
lock, and  be  ready  for  the  onslaught  which  he  knew  would 
come  in  the  morning?  One  man,  one  woman,  three  children, 
against  three  hundred  savages,  —  it  was  death !  Should  he 
leave  the  garrison  on  the  other  side,  and  rush  with  these  flee- 
ing ones  eight  miles  through  the  forest  to  Dedham  ?  A  hun- 
dred hounds  let  loose  from  hell  were  on  their  track,  and  he 
could  not  do  it !  He  attended  to  the  usual  duties  of  the  day, 
went  to  his  barn,  took  care  of  affairs  about  the  house;  he 
locked  the  doors  at  the  usual  hour ;  he  put  out  the  candles  at 
the  ordinary  time,  and  lay  down  upon  his  bed,  — yes,  in  the 
jaws  of  death  he  lay  down !  He  knew  what  the  darkest  hour 
of  that  night,  toward  morning,  was  ;  and  when,  after  the  agony 
of  watching,  the  hour  came,  he  took  his  wife  and  his  three 
children,  Isaac,  Benjamin,  and  Mary,  without  noise  opening 
the  latch  and  creeping  out ;  he  came  down  to  the  valley,  be- 
tween that  hillock  and  the  opposite  one ;  went  into  the  thicket 
which  skirted  the  swamp  on  the  other  side,  careful  not  to 
break  a  twig  or  crackle  a  leaf ;  so  they  kept  on  toward  where 
Simeon  Richardson  lives  now,  and  there,  in  the  cranberry 
meadow,  he  hid  them  under  the  protection  of  a  great  rock. 
They  were  probably  safe ;  and  now  what  does  he  do  ?  Reckless 
of  danger  for  himself,  back  he  comes,  and  indeed  it  was  time! 
As  he  came  back  the  darkness  broke,  the  gray  of  the  morn- 
ing twilight  began  to  appear,  the  rays  of  the  eastern  sun  to 
pencil  the  sky;  and  as  he  mounted  the  other  hillock,  opposite 
to  the  one  where  his  own  house  stood,  he  saw  the  savages 
battering  at  his  door,  and  the  torch  applied  to  his  barn. 
Reckless,  careless,  mounting  the  crest  of  the  hill,  with  the 
woods  behind  him,  pointing  to  the  savages,  and  beckoning 
to  imaginary  troops  behind  him,  he  shouted  at  the  top  of  his 
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voice,  "Come  on,  boys!  come  on!  There  they  are!  come 
on!  there  they  arc!"  A  panic  seized  the  savages ;  hack  they 
rushed,  and  toward  the  town  they  came.  His  name  was  Isaac 
Cbeheey.  If  he  was  not  the  model  of  a  Puritan,  I  Itnow  not 
where  to  find  one ! 

Samuel  Morse,  just  before  day,  went  to  his  barn  to  feed  his 
cattle.  He  uncovered  the  leg  of  an  Indian  on  his  hay-mow. 
He  had  barely  time  to  reach  his  house  and  get  his  family  to 
the  garrison  before  the  house  was  in  flames.  The  burning  of 
that  house  at  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  was  the  signal  for  the 
burning  of  the  other  parts  of  the  town.  Instantly  the  other 
houses  were  in  flames,  and  the  savages  were  at  them  work.  A 
poor  woman  living  near  the  site  of  the  old  Isaiah  Smith  house 
tried  to  get  to  the  brook  for  the  cover  of  its  thicket,  with  her 
child  She  was  shot,  and  the  child  crawled  over  her  breast 
crying,  "  Bloody !  bloody !  bloody ! "  They  came  to  a  poor  man 
on  the  south  road,  demented  of  his  wits,  and  shot  at  him,  and 
he  cried  out  at  them,  "What  are  you  doing  ?  You  will  hurt  me ; 
you  will  hurt  somebody. "  They  fired  again,  and  the  rags  and 
the  tatters  fell  from  him,  and  he  said,  "  There,  I  told  you  so ; 
I  told  you  you  would  hurt  somebody."  They  came  up  to 
him  and,  examining  him,  said,  "  Hobaraoc"— which,  in  their 
tongue,  meant  the  Devil,—  "  we  no  kill  him. »  Lieut.  Henry 
Adams,  rushing  out,  half-dressed,  to  find  his  men  and  take  the 
command  of  them,  was  shot  in  his  doorway.  The  mother  of 
Samuel  Smith,  on  the  sooth  road,  was  knocked  in  the  head, 
and  her  child  flung  into  the  air  and  left  for  dead;  but  by 
God's  mercy  he  lived  to  a  good  old  age. 

The  Indians  did  not  come  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  but 
crossing  the  main  road  came  out  again  upon  the  north  road 
in  front  of  the  house  of  Thomas  Mason.  His  wife  fled  to 
the  garrison  with  the  youngest  child,  and  he  is  the  ancestor  of 
the  Masons  now  living  among  you.  The  father  and  the  other 
sons  were  kihed  on  their  way  to  the  garrison.  In  one  of  the 
burning  dwellings.  John  Fnssell,  aged  beyond  the  lot  of  man, 
infirm  and  unable  to  move,  perished  with  the  house. 

All  this  occupied  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time. 
Among  the  whites  all  was  confusion,  consternation,  and  alarm. 
Their  first  impulse  was  for  the  women  and  children.    "To  the 
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garnsons,  to  the  gamsons  with  them!"  was  the  cry.  The 
drum  beat  to  arras  for  the  soldiers,  and  the  cavalry  raoonted 
the  saddleless  horses.  Whether  there  were  three  hundred  In- 
dians or  three  thousand,  nobody  could  tell.  Somebody  rushed 
to  the  alarm-gun  to  give  the  alarm  to  Dedham.  It  was  fired 
once, —  it  was  fired  twice ;  the  savages  fell  into  a  panic  and  a 
rout;  and  all,  to  a  savage,  rushed  to  the  bridge  leading  to  the 
Nipmuck  country,  crossed  it,  put  the  torch  to  it  as  they 
crossed, — and  it  was  over.  The  hurricane  of  war  had  passed ; 
eighteen  lay  dead ;  above  half  the  houses  were  burned ;  and 
the  town  was  in  sack-cloth  and  ashes. 

Then  Mr.  Wilson  sent  his  despatch  to  Governor  Leverett 
and  the  council : — 
Honored  S^S 

in  a  hurry  hast :  you  may  please  to  understand  that  oo  y^  2=1  day 
morning  early,  we  were  beset  w"'  Indians  a  greate  number  to  our 
amazement  although  we  had  considerable  watches  :  I  thinke  about 
halfe  y*  towne  is  fired :  many  wounded,  severall  slayne,  after  we  had 
fyred :  our  greate  gim  twice  for  to  warne  dedham  of  our  danger  & 
anoth^  it  startled  y^  Indians,  at  last  after  much  spoyle  yy  ran  over  y" 
bridge,  fired  it  as  yj  left  it,  ran  to  sherborne  fired  the  rounds,  we 
we  hope  George  fairbanks  pallisade  y  safe,  w'  y*  rest  we  know  not 
are  notw'hout  an  expectation  of  the  tomorrow  morning,  it  is  thou^t 
yy  lay  y=  way  at  dedham  rode  by  those  y'  came  fr"  theure  this  night 
to  se  how  it  was  w*  us,  so  y'  dedham  is  not  w*out  greate  danger  ; 
y  is  greate  need  of  lieipe  suddenly  to  keepe  our  town,  or  to  follow 
them  if  quite  gone.     2  mills  burnt 

Your  honors'  humble 

servants  John  Wilson 

Edward  Oakes 
John  Jacob 

GEOKr.E  EARBAR  : 

By  our  guess  nigh  a  1000  Indians. 

No  sooner  had  he  written  and  sent  that  despatch  than  he 
received  one  from  the  enemy.  Capt.  Gibbs  of  Watertown 
brought  this,  which  the  Indians  had  written  and  posted  by 
the  bridge  as  they  crossed  into  the  Nipmuck  country  :  — 

Know  by  this  paper  that  the  Indians  that  thou  hast  provoked 
to  wrath  and  anger,  will  war  these  twenty-one  years  if   you  will. 
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There  are  many  Indians  yett.  We  come  three  hundred  at  this 
time.  You  must  consider  that  the  Indians  loose  nothing  but  their 
lives.     You  must  leave  your  fair  houses  and  cattle. 

That  night  Elizabeth  Paine,  the  wife  and  now  the  widow  of 
Henry  Adams,  was  lying  in  an  upper  room  in  Mr.  Wilson's 
house  on  this  spot.  She  had  come  to  the  house  of  the  minis- 
ter  as  to  a  refuge  and  a  sanctuary.  Capt.'  Jacob  and  the 
soldiers  were  taking  leave  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  the  others  in 
the  room  below.  His  gun  accidentally  discharged,  and  she 
was  added  to  the  list  of  the  dead. 

Since  then,  for  two  hundred  years,  the  morning  sun  has 
risen  upon  this  to\wn  ;  but  its  rays  have  enkindled  into  life  no 
such  scene  of  blood  and  carnage  and  dismay.  For  two  hun- 
dred years  the  evening  twilight  has  descended  upon  this 
peaceful  village ;  but  its  parting  ray  has  lingered  and  dwelt 
upon  no  scene  so  fitted  to  stir  the  deepest  emotions  of  the 
human  heart.  Since  then,  in  your  streets  and  households, 
the  tireless  hand  of  man's  industry,  the  faithful  round  of 
woman's  duty,  have  not  ceased;  but  never  was  the  work 
taken  up  so  despairingly,  never  did  the  labor  drag  so  heavily, 
as  on  that  dismal  morning  after  the  massacre. 

When  all  was  over,  they  lay  down  to  rest.  Exhausted  and 
faint  they  fell  at  length  into  slumber.  In  dreams  again  they 
felt  the  scalping-knife  at  their  throats,  the  tomahawk  at  their 
breasts.  In  dreams  again  the  flames  of  their  own  dwellings  lit 
the  lurid  sky,  and  the  war-whoop  rang  through  the  street 
and  resounded  from  dwelling  to  dwelling.  "  Alas, "  they  cry_ 
"  why  was  I  left,  and  these,  my  wife,  my  husband,  my  chil- 
dren,  taken  ?  Aye,  why  was  I  born  to  see  this  day  ?  Is  God 
angry  with  me  ?  Why  has  he  brought  me  here  ?  -  Was  it  for 
this  that  I  left  kith  and  kin  in  old  England?"  Rachel 
mourned  for  her  children  and  would  not  be  comforted  because 
they  were  hot.  And  as  Joshua  prayed  unto  God,  so  they 
broke  out  in  agony,  "  Oh  Lord  God,  wherefore  hast  thou  at  all 
brought  this  people  out  from  over  Jordan  to  deliver  us  into 
the  land  of  the  Amonites  to  destroy  us  1  Would  to  God  we 
had  been  content,  and  dwelt  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan  !" 
Ah  !  friends,  let  us  answer  this  question  which  they  could 
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not  so  clearly  answer.  Why  were  these  men  here  ?  Aye, 
why  were  these  women  here  ?  What  could  have  tempted 
them  to  exchange  luxury  in  England  for  straight ness  in 
America  ?  Why  should  they  have  exchanged  plenty  and 
comfort  there  for  want  and  suffering  here  ?  What  motives 
could  fasten  upon  men  with  hearts  and  women  with  fears,  to 
induce'  them  to  sunder  at  once  and  forever  the  ties  that  bind 
man  to  all  that  is  precious  in  this  life, — friends,  kindred,  home, 
country, — -  and  seek  to  abide  in  the  wilderness  with  the  savage  ? 
Looking  back  upon  their  act  from  this  period  of  time,  with  the 
light  of  centuries  flashing  the  explanation  over  it,  let  us  rev- 
erently acknowledge  that  they  were  here  in  fulfilment  of  the 
great  purpose  of  Almighty  God  to  found  upon  this  continent 
a  nation  and  a  people  after  his  own  heart. 

For  one,  I  cannot  sufficiently  express  my  sense  of  the  abso- 
luteness of  the  truth  that  the  founders  of  New  England  were 
set  apart  of  God  for  this  great  purpose  !  Look  at  the  facts. 
The  entire  emigration  which  peopled  this  country  took  place 
inside  of  ten  years.  Few  came  who  remained  prior  to  1630; 
after  1640,  nobody  came.  Twenty  thousand  persons  came 
between  1630  and  1640.  As  soon  as  the  Long  Parliament 
assembled,  and  they  had  the  shadow  of  a  hope  of  liberty  in 
England,  and  the  least  hope  and  expectation  of  worshipping 
God  according  to  their  consciences  there,  not  a  man  came. 
Not  a  man  went  back,  thank  God  ;  but  not  a  man  in  addition 
came. 

Who  were  they.'  They  were  men  and  women  whom  no 
inducement  whatever  could  have  brought  to  this  country, 
except  fidelity  to  conscience !  Why  was  it  that  the  earlier 
expeditions,  fitted  out  at  the  greatest  expense  under  royal 
patronage,  and  with  every  worldly  means  of  success,  failed,  and 
ignominiously  failed  ?  Why  did  Jamestown,  and  the  settle- 
ment at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec,  fail  ?  In  the  language 
of  the  historian,  it  was  because  in  the  providence  of  God  the 
pretentions  of  the  mighty  and  the  power  of  the  strong  were 
denied,  in  order  that  the  country  might  be  delivered  unto 
those  whom  the  great  and  the  mighty  despised  for  their  insig- 
nificance, and  persecuted  for  their  uprightness.     It  was  not 
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the  plaudit  of  a  friend,  it  was  the  confession  of  an  enemy,  mho 
said  that  the  spa*  of  lihcrty  liad  been  liept  alive  in  England 
during  the  dark  generations  by  the  Puritans  alone ;  and  that 
to  them—  to  the  Puritans,  —  to  such  men  as  your  fathers  and 
mine,  England  owes  the  entire  freedom  of  her  constitution. 
It  was  then  to  preserve  this  spark  of  liberty,  to  preserve  this 
spark  and  bring  it  here.  — yes,  that  it  should  become  a  flame 
which  should  inflame  the  country  and  encircle  the  world,  —  it 
was  for  this  that  our  fathers  came. 

And  now,  friends,  why  do  we  celebrate  this  day  .'     Why  do 
we  come  here  >     It  is  not  that  we  can  add  anything  to  their 
fame  but  it  is  that  we  may  derive  strength  and  power  from 
the  contemplation  of  their  virtues.     I  will  tell  you  why  it  is  ; 
it  is  because  the  honor  of  the  heroic  dead  is  the  mspiration 
of  posterity !     The  .important  question,  the  present  question, 
is.  whether  we  are  true  to  the  principles  of  our  fathers.     It  is 
not  given  to  every  man  to  be  placed  in  conspicuous  positions, 
where  his  actions  may   be  recounted  on  subsequent  days. 
There  were  many  widows  in  Zion.  in  the  days  of  the  Prophet 
Elias,  but  only  unto  one  was  the  prophet  sent,  unto  Sarepta. 
and  unto  a  woman  who  was  a  widow.     So  the  exploits  of  that 
fatal  day  have  so  far  passed  out  of  remembrance  that  we  can- 
not recount  all  the  heroes,  or  all  the  exploits  which  they  per- 
formed.    The  deeds  of   that  trusty  man,  John   Turner,  who 
bore  the  gun  that  you  see  before  you,  —  the  work  of  him  that 
day,  whose  name  is  now  forgotten,  who  carried  the  sword  you 
have  brought   here,  in  honor  of  the  nameless  captain,  —  have 
passed  out  of  memory.     Take,  therefore,  the  most  conspicuous 
instance  of    that   day,  multiply  it  by  the   names  of   all   the 
founders  of  this  town  ;  multiply  the  bravest  deed  of  that  day 
by   the  Wheelocks,  by  the  Morses,  by  the  Hamants,  by   the 
Masons,  by  the  Aliens,  by  the  Wights,  by  the  Turners,  by  the 
Bullens,  by  the  Plymptons,  and  all  the  other  names ;  then 
multiply  that  by  every  hamlet  and   every  settlement   in   the 
colony,  and  then  you  shall  see  what  seed-grain  God  planted 
in  this  country  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  almighty  purposes. 

Pass  over  the  interval  since  then.     Remember  that  for  one 
hundred  and  ninety  years,  until  the  year  1830,  there  was  no 
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emigration  to  America,  and  that  they  and  their  descendants 
Hved  here  to  multiply,  a  truly  homogeneous  people,  if  ever 
there  was  one.  See  them  then,  comprising  one-third  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States,  with  their  descendants  in 
every  part  of  it,  still  faithful  to  the  old  Puritan  virtues..  Look 
upon  the  revolution  accomplished.  See  the  rebellion  finished, 
and  the  blot  of  slavery  forever  wiped  away,  — and  tell  me  if 
America  is  a  failure. 

And,  friends,  when  we  think  of  the  new  and  luxurious  blos- 
soms which  come  out  from  that  old  Puritan  root,  how  we 
thank  God  and  fire  our  hearts  with  joy !  And  how  is  the  state- 
ment of  old  John  Robinson  fulfilled,  that  God  had  yet  further 
truth  to  break  forth  out  of  his  word  and  in  his  providence ! 
Think  of  such  a  life !  Think  of  such  a  life  as  has  just  closed 
in  Boston !  Think  of  a  man  devoting  his  youth,  his  maturity, 
his  old  age,  that  the  blind  may  have  their  sight ;  that  the  deaf 
may  hear ;  that  all  maniacs,  and  poor  and  unfortunate  people, 
and  God's  afflicted  children  shall  have  Ught  and  hearing  and 
deliverance  !  Oh,  you  need  not  go  so  far  as  that.  Think  of 
the  charities  and  of  the  benevolence  of  the  present  day !  Re- 
member (if  it  is  not  in  bad  taste  to  speak  of  it  here)  one  of 
your  own  citizens,  whose  name  I  will  forbear  to  mention, 
possessed  now  of  an  ample  fortune,  who  has  given  away  more 
money  than  he  has  left,  —  and  the  number  of  the  institutions 
and  individuals  who  have  been  touched  by  the  electric  force 
of  his  charity,  you  cannot  recount ;  and  over  whose  grave- 
stone, when  he  dies,  you  will  wish  to  chisel  the  inscription, 
found  in  an  old  Puritan  grave-yard  in  England,  "What  others 
kept  they  lost;  what  this  man  gave,  that  he  has  "  ! 

Tell  me  then,  friends,  if  with  these  examples,  if  this  be  the 
spirit,  if  with  this  new  fruit  of  the  Puritan  tree,  the  republic 
of  the  New  World  is  to  perish ! 

On  the  first  leaf  of  your  church-records  is  placed  one  of  the 
most  touching  recitals  which  I  remember  to  have  read.  It  is 
the  relation  of  Samuel  Smith  who  was  thrown  into  the  air  and 
left  for  dead,  when  his  mother  was  killed  on  the  south  road. 
When  people  were  admitted  into  the  church  then,  the  minister 
required  their  relations  in  writing ;   and  among  those  which 
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are  preserved,  taken  by  Mr.  Baxter,  the  successor  of  Mr. 
Wilson,  is  that  of  Samuel  Smith.  He  was  then  at  the  age  of 
maturity.  After  recognizing  the  infinite  goodness  of  God  m 
preserving  his  life  on  that  occasion,  he  says,  "  My  grandfather 
would  be  constantly  putting  me  in  mind  that  it  was  not  for 
nothing  that  1  was  saved."  Ah,  friends,  it  was  "not  for 
nothing"  that  he  was  saved.  It  was  "not  for  nothing"  that 
Mediield  went  through  the  fire  and  blood  that  day,  or  that 
the  Puritans  were  driven  to  these  shores,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  this  nation  ;  but  it  was  for  all  that  is  valuable  to  man, 
or  precious  in  the  sight  of  God !  The  sixth  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  most  distinguished  kinsman  of  Henry 
Adams,  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Town  who  was  shot  in  his 
doorway  that  day,  unless  it  be  his  own  illustrious  father,  the 
second  President,  said  that  "  Massachusetts  was  a  colony  of 
conscience."  So  were  they  all -all  the  New  England  colo- 
nies—colonies  of  conscience.  God  grant  that  as  the  ages 
roll,  the  grand  old  Commonwealth  which  has  grown  out  of 
that  colony,  and  the  glorious  nation  which  that  Commonwealth 
has  done  so  much  to  create  and  to  preserve,  may  be  a  State 
and  a  nation  of  conscience,  forever. 

The  President.  —  1  have  the  pleasure  now  to  introduce 
to  you  the  Poet  of  the  day,  one  of  the  sons  of  Medfield.  His 
kindred  and  friends  arc  gratified  by  the  character  he  sustams, 
and  are  this  day  most  happy  to  know  that  he  possesses  the 
gift  of  song. 

The  Poem  was  then   read  by  the  author,  James   Hewi.xs, 

Esq.,  of  Medfield. 

A    I-EGEND    OF    MEDFIELD. 

"  In  .ome  hoo.e.  tl«  wile  luimlng  »wii;  with  one  ehlld,  Ike  husband  with 
another,  of  whom  the  one  was  killed,  the  other  escaped."  —  ffftW«rrf'j  "Indmn 


t,"  fi.6^. 


Throinjh  mist  of  jears  departed, 
Dowmi^tii  all  diMne. 

Come  echoes  '  £  a  legend, 
A  lai  of  olden  time 
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Upon  a  peaceful  hamlet, 

When  Winter's  sun  rolled  low, 

The  morning  dawned  in  brightness 
Two  hundred  years  ago. 

The  same  hills  watch  the  valley 

That  guarded  it  of   yore; 
The  same  sun  lights  the  river 

That  wanders  to  the  shore : 
The  rest  of  that  bright  picture, 

Unrolled  before  the  day. 
Time's  all-effacing  fingers 

Have  slowly  worn  away. 

Upon  the  chilly  night-wind. 

When  all  the  earth  ivas  stiU, 
The  foeman's  signal  echoed 

From  valley  up  to  hill : 
When  slowly  came  the  dawning, 

Like  wolves  the  foe  crept  down, 
And  prayers  and  war-cries  blended 

Above  a  blazing  town. 

And  rode  that  day  a  charger, 

Whose  phantom  hoof-beats  ring 
Down  Time's  enchanted  valleys. 

The  Wampanoag  King, — 
A  warrior  brave  and  daring, 

For  whose  rejected  name. 
At  the  judgment  day  of  nations. 

Some  honor  may  remain. 


But  fairer  than  the  r 

Time  weaves  round  Philip's  name 
Or  the  immortal  valor 

That  won  our  fathers'  fame, 
The  deed  of  pure  devotion. 

The  simple,  homely  lay, 
The  guardian  hills  surrounding. 

Beheld  and  heard  that  day. 

Upon  the  hamlet's  border. 

Within  the  valley  fair^ 
Where  south-winds  loved  to  linger 

And  flowers  perfumed  the  air, — 
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Dwelt  with  a  wife  and  children, 
While  years  in  gladness  ran, 

Unvexed  by  England's  priestliood 
An  exiled  Puritan. 

A  peaceful,  quiet  yeoman, 

Who  ever  daily  trod, 
By  brighter  hopes  attended, 

The  pathway  of  his  God ; 
A  brave,  devoted  woman. 

Whose  name  and  lineage  fair 
The  daughters  of  the  hamlet 

In  after-years  should  bear. 

Upon  that  doleful  morning, 
When,  on  the  winter  air, 

Rose  from  the  lips  of  many 
The  unavailing  prayer ; 

And  when  the  dreaded  war-whoop 
On  cradled  slumber  fell, 

And  to  the  mother's  listening 
Came  like  a  funeral  knell,— 

A  courage   superhuman 
Infusing  all  her  soul, 
"John,  take  thy  Mary,"  said  she, 
"  For  now  the  alavm-drums  roll,— 
And  I  will  go  with  Richard ; 

Thou  through  the  woods,  and  I 
Across  the  field  and  meadow 
Will  to  the  fortress  fly. 

"And  if,"  she  said,  "while  living. 

We  meet  again  no  more. 
We'll  wait  each  other's  coming 

On  the  eternal  shore." 
Then  they  embraced  in  silence 

And  kissed  a  long  farewell, 
And,  parting  in  the  morning. 

Met  not  when  evening  fell. 

The  bolts  of  death  above  her 
Low  hurtled  in  the  sir, 

And  through  the  valley  echoed 
The  wild  cries  of  despair. 
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The  faces  of  her  kindred, 

The  voices  of  the  dead, 
The  vision  of  the  future, 

Inspired  her  as  she  fled. 

She  sees  a  band  of  women, 

Devoted,  noble,  brave, 
Co-ivorliers  with  our  fathers, 

This  lovely  land  to  save ; 
She  sees  a  race  of  heroes. 

Of  yeomen  firm  and  true, 
Who  pierced  the  outer  darkness 

Till  the  light  of  God  shone  throiigli. 

She  sees  a  peaceful  village  : 

Upon  a  fairer  one, 
In  his  unceasing  cycles, 

Ne'er  shone  the  golden  sim .' 
But  Death,  that  restless  angel. 

Who  roams  the  earth  and  sea, 
Descending  from  the  hillside. 

Crossed  over  to  the  lea. 

For  when  the  sun  declining 

His  golden  glory  shed 
Upon  the  smoking  ruins, 

The  living  and  the  dead,— 
He  threw  a  heavenly  halo 

Around  the  upturned  face 
Of  that  heroic  mother, — 

Tlie  child  in  her  embrace. 

But  hark!  —  upon  Time's  pinions 

And  through  the  vale  of  years. 
In  space  forever  rumbling 

And  rolling  with  the  spheres. 
Comes  faintly  to  our  listening 

The  booming  of  a  gun : 
To-day  in  tones  of  thunder 

The  thrilling  answers  come. 

They  wake  the  buried  echoes; 

They  rush  upon  the  soul. 
As  storm-tossed  waves  of  ocean 

On  slumbering  beaches  roll. 
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And  children's  children  listen, 

When  evening  shadows  fall, 
To  catch  the  sound  of  hoof-beats 

And  hear  the  focman's  call. 


After  music  by  the  band,  a  recess  of  one  hour  was  taken 
for  a  collation  in  the  vestry  of  the  Unitarian  Church, 

At  about  two  o'clocli,  P.  M.,  the  congregation  re-asscrabled 
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in  the  hall,  and  a  hymn  written  for  the  occasion,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Aij.EN,  of  Cambridge,  was  sung. 

Silent  and  still  the  Sabbath  light 

Had  faded  in  the  west; 
The  village  homes  and  scattered  farms 

Were  sinking  into  rest. 
Silent  and  still,  by  rock  and  hill, 

Lay  hid  the  savage  foe ; 
So  night  came  down  on  fort  and  town 

Two  hundred  years  ago. 

The  skulking  savage,  stealthy,  slow. 

Through  all  that  wintry  night. 
Crept  close  by  homestead,  fence,  and  barn. 

To  wait  the  dawning  light. 
The  morning  came,  with  sudden  ilame, 

That  lit  tlie  waste  of  snow ; 
And  blazed  the  pyres  of  fifty  fires 

Two  hundred  years  ago. 

We  tread  the  fields  our  fathers  trod ; 

We  walk  our  fathers'  ways ; 
The  same,  the  everlasting  God 

We  seek  in  prayer  and  praise. 
Their  harder  lot  —  we  share  it  not; 

Nor  may  our  children  know 
What  terrors,  prayers,  and  griefs  were  theirs 

Two  hundred  years  ago. 

The  Pkesident.  —  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  year,  you 
remember,  is  Leap  year,  as  well  as  Centennial  year ;  and, 
therefore,  we  cheerfully  concede  to  the  young  ladies  present 
the  privilege  to  speak  first  on  this  occasion,  as  we  would 
always  concede  to  their  sex  the  claim  to  be  remembered  and 
honored,  on  all  occasions,  as  chief  promoters  of  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  the  community,  on  whose  loyalty  to  the  best 
interest  of  the  State  and  of  the  nation  we  may  always  safely 
rely.  If  there  is  no  young  lady  or  maiden  lady  in  the  audi- 
ence who  will  respond,  may  we  not  hope  that  there  is  some 
young  man  here  who  will  honor  himself  by  speaking  in  their 
behalf? 

[No  one  volunteered  to  respond.] 
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The  President.  —  I  had  hoped  and  confidently  expected 
that  I  should  have  the  privilege  and  pleasure  to  announce  to 
you  the  presence  of  His  Excellency  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  Commonwealth,  In  place  of  this  gratification,  however, 
I  must  read  to  you  a  letter  expressing  his  regret  that  he  can- 
not be  here. 

Boston,  Feb.  14th,  1S76, 
Rev.  Charles  C.  Sewall,  Medjield.,  Mass. :  — 

Dkar  Sib,  —  I  have  received  your  valued  favor  of  the  14th  inst.,  with 
an.  invitation  to  the  ceremonies  commemorative  of  the  burning  of  Med- 
field  ill  the  war  of  Philip  against  the  early  settlers  of  New  England.  I 
beg  you  to  accept  my  hearty  thanks  for  this  courtesy,  and  were  it 
consistent  for  me  to  absent  myself  from  duties  here  on  that  day,  I 
should  greatly  enjoy  the  promised  pleasures  of  jour  celebration.  1  now 
see  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  leave  Boston  on  Monday  next. 
I  am,  dear  sir.  with  great  respect,  yours  very  truly, 

Alex.  H.  Rice. 

The  President.  —  Passing  over  several  other  leading 
members  of  the  State  Government,  I  offer  you  now  a  senti- 
ment relating  to  "  The  Judiciary  of  the  State,"  whose  intelli- 
gence and  integrity  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
people.  We  rejoice  that  it  is  still  honored  by  the  appointment 
of  members  eminently  qualified  to  sustain  its  best  character, 
and  to  fulfil  the  high  purpose  for  which  it  was  established  ; 
and  as  no  member  of  that  body  is  now  present,  I  will  call  upon 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Cogswell,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Judiciary  in  the  present  Legislature,  to  respond. 

REMARKS   OF   HON.   JOHN    B.    D.    COGSWELL. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen  .•  — 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  manner  of  introduction  of  your  honored 
President,  my  connection  with  the  Judiciary  of  Massachusetts  is 
indeed  of  the  slightest ;  but  as  the  Persian  proverb  says,  "  If  we 
cannot  be  the  rose,  it  is  at  al!  events  sweet  to  be  near  the  rose  "  ; 
and  it  happened  to  me  to  be  born  near  the  spot  which  contributed 
to  the  Bar  and  to  the  Judiciary  of  this  Commonwealth  two  names 
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which  ever  will  be  honored  by  the  people  of  this  State.  I  refer  to 
the  village  of  Great  Marslies,  in  Barnstable  County,  which  con- 
tributed first  in  the  colonial  days,  in  the  year  1725,  James  Otis,  Jr., 
whose  magnificent  argument  in  1760  upon  the  writs  of  assistance 
in  Boston,  John  Adams  said,  who  heard  it,  "  breathed  into  Ameri- 
can independence  the  breath  of  life."  And  on  the  same  spot  was 
born  in  1780  that  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Commonwealth,  Lemuel 
Shaw,  who  held  the  scales  of  justice  for  us  so  that  no  man  could 
see  them  quiver  in  his  hand. 

You  have  here  in  Norfolk  County  two  distinguished  members  of 
the  Judiciary,  whom  1  understand  from  the  President  he  had 
expected  to  introduce  to  you,  —  the  venerable  and  learned  Judge 
Wilkinson,  of  Dedham,  and  that  other  junior  member  of  the  bench. 
Judge  Colburn,  with  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  to  be  a  schoolmate 
in  my  youth,  who  I  believe  has  endeared  himself  by  his  manly, 
honorable,  and  able  course  at  the  bar  to  the  people  of  this  com- 
munity. 

Sir,  I  have  the  honor  to  come  here  to-day  to  listen  to  these  very 
interesting  exercises,  and  participate  in  the  great  pleasure  which  we 
all  have  felt  in  this  peaceful,  rural,  peculiarly  New  England  cele- 
bration of  a  grim  and  ghastly  scene,  well  described  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Wilson  as  a  "grizely"  one.  I  can  tender  to  you  here,  at  all 
events,  the  congratulations  on  this  day  of  the  Old  Colony  where  I 
was  born,  and  whence  my  maternal  ancestry  is  derived.  My  collat- 
eral ancestor,  Peregrine  White,  in  his  boyhood  may  have  played 
with  this  very  sword  which  lies  at  my  feet,  which  I  am  told  was 
brought  over  in  the  "  Mayflower,"  upon  which  vessel  he  was  born,  in 
1620,  in  the  harbor  of  Provincetown.  From  that  great  stock  of 
empire  I  have  the  honor  to  claim  direct  descent  through  an  ances- 
tor who  arrived  in  the  "Fortune"  in  i6zj,  the  first  ship  that  came 
to  the  relief  of  the  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth  after  the  "Mayflower" 
left. 

Now,  sir,  if  I  shall  not  trespass  too  long  upon  your  patience  and 
that  of  this  audience,  f  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
Indians  themselves,  and  to  present  thera,  or  some  of  them,  in  a 
different  light  from  that  in  which  we  naturally  would  regard  them, 
upon  this  day.  When  the  Pilgrim  ancestors  of  our  Old  Colony 
came  to  Provincetown  they  commenced,  you  know,  in  carrying  off  the 
Indians'  corn,  at  Gurnet,  or  Truro,  by  trespassing  upon  the  rights 
of  the  natives,  for  which  f  believe  they  afterwards  did  their  very 
best  fully  to  atone.     It  was  at  Eastham,  on  the  Cape,  that  they  had 
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the  erst  contest  with  the  Indians,  when  they  were  loolung  for  the 
spot  of  settlement,  which  they  called  the  First  Encounter.     It  was 
at  Cape  Cod,  and  they  returned,  when  nearly  famished  to   Ply- 
mouth  and  there  from  the  Indians  they  bought  and  paid  for  the 
corn  which  saved  the  famishing  settlement  at  Plymouth.     From  the 
Indians  of  tlrat  part  of  the  country  our  fathers  received  only  luntl- 
ness  and  acts  of  friendship.    When  a  boy  strayed  from  Plymouth 
to  Sandwich  through  the  woods,  and  being  taken  up  there  was  car- 
ried on  through  the  Cape  towns  to  Easth.m,  the  site  of  the  then 
powerful  tribe  of  Nausets,  an  expedition,  of  which  Standish  and 
Winslow  were  at  the  head,  went  to  look  for  him.     And  at  Barn- 
stable and  Yarmouth  where  I  was  born,  -  in  Yarmouth,  they  were, 
as  they  have  thankfully  recorded,  courteously  entertained  by  that 
noble   young  Indian  chief,  only  twenty-eight  years   of    age,  tall, 
stately  manly,  noble  as  a  forest  pine,  whom  they  called  the  courte- 
ous sachem  of  the  Maltakeesetts ;  and  when  they  wanted  water  he 
brought  it  to  them  with  his  own  hands  in  tlie  night  time,  and  car- 
ried them  on   as  pilot  and  guide,  to  Eastham,  where  after  a  short 
negotiation  wdth  tlie  Nausets,  a  hundred  of  them  brought  off  to  the 
boat  of  the  Pilgrims  the  lost  boy;  and  when  they  went  on  shore 
and  found  a  squaw  standing  there  who  wept,  as  they  say,  profusely, 
and  they  asked  her  why  she  wept,  our  fathers  were  told  that  she 
was  thinking  of  her  boy  who,  in  ,6oj,  had  been  carried  away  with 
six  other  young  Cape  indians,  and  sold  into  slavery  by  one  of  the 
companions  of  John  Smith  in  his  famous  New  England  expedition 
So  it  is  well  for  us  to  remember  this  day  that  the  Indians  liad 
some  cause,  or  thought  they  had,  of  wrong  against  our  fathers.     Of 
this  famous  chieftain  of  the  Wampanoags,  great,  wily,  dark  savage 
though  he  was,  certainly  nothing  more  can  be  said  than  that  out 
fathers  were  growing  and  planting  their  settlements,  and  that  he 
realised  that  then,  if  ever,  was  the  time  when  it  should  be  deter- 
mined whether  the  white  race  should  possess  the  soil,  and  the  Indi- 
ans should  pass  away  from  it  forever.     What  wonder  then  tha 
fighting  according  to  the  custom  of  his  kind  he  waged  a  war  ot 
extermination  against  the  whites.  ,    .     j  .    v 

But,  sir,  our  fathers  in  the  Old  Colony  had  done  their  duty  by 
the  Indians  in  that  quarter.  Eliot,  the  great  apostle,  had  visited 
Yarmouth  in  1656,  five  years  after  this  settlement,  eighteen  years 
after  the  settlement  of  that  town,  to  see  what  could  be  done  to  re- 
claim the  Indians  tliere,  and  after  him  came  Pastor  Thornton,  of 
Yarmouth,  the  third  minister  who  had  left    England  because  he 
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would  not  submit  to  the  act  of  conformity,  who  at  once  set  himself 
to  work  to  reclaim  and  civilize  the  Indians  there.  They  were  more 
numerous  at  the  time  of  King  Philip's  war  on  the  Cape  than  the 
white  people  were.  It  was  a  region  eminently  fitted  to  their 
wandering  habit  of  life.  The  fish  swam  in  the  sea ;  the  shell-iish 
were  embedded  in  the  shore  ;  the  waters  were  alive  with  fowls ;  the 
woods  were  thick  with  deer.  "There,"-said  Hawley,  who  had  been 
a  missionary  to  the  Six  Nations  of  New  York,  "there  was  the 
Indians'  paradise."  Other  good  men  besides  Thornton  endeavored 
to  Christianize  and  educate  the  Indians.  There  were  the  Bournes, 
of  Sandwich,  and  the  Tuppers.  There  was  Mayhew  at  Martha's 
Vineyard,  who  had  great  influence  over  the  Indians  on  the  island. 
There  was,  above  all,  Samuel  Treat,  the  first  minister  of  Eastham, 
on  the  Cape,  whose  grandson,  Robert  Treat  Paine,  was  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  who  wrote  to  Cotton 
Mather,  from  Eastham,  "  I  have  taken  under  my  bishopric  all  the 
Indians  of  Provincetown  and  Yarmouth."  He  was  a  man  of  great 
presence,  of  loud  and  commanding  voice,  which,  it  is  said,  used  to 
be  heard  from  his  little  meeting-house  there,  even  above  the  storms 
that  howled,  over  the  plains  of  Nauset.  Fond  of.  simple  merri- 
ment—and he,  more  than  any  man  of  all  the  laborers  among  the 
Indians,  seems  to  have  given  his  whole  heart  to  them,  —he  visited 
them  in  their  wigwams  ;  he  attended  their  rude  entertainments ;  he 
taught  them  to  read  and  write ;  he  translated  portions  of  the  Bible 
ijito  the  Indian  tongue  ;  he  even  introduced  magistracy  among 
them.  And  this  was  before  the  period  of  King  Philip's  war.  And 
so  it  happened,  Mr,  President,  that  when  that  war  broke  out, 
although  our  people  upon  the  Cape  and  upon  the  islands  were  less 
in  number  than  the  Indians  who  surrounded  them,  innumerable 
almost  as  the  leaves  of  the  forest ;  hence,  it  happened,  that  not  an 
Indian  from  that  region  joined  in  the  war  against  the  people  of 
Medfield.  If  they  had  joined  their  brothers  and  followed  the  ban- 
ner of  the  chief  of  the  Wampanoags,  to  whom  they  owed  obedience, 
nothing  could  have  saved  the  colonies  of  Plymouth  and  Massachu- 
setts liay.  The  shock  must  have  been  irresistible.  But  because 
they  were  peaceable  and  remained  at  home,  it  happened  that  our 
people  of  the  Cape,  when  Rehoboth  and  the  other  towns  in  the 
Old  Colony  were  burned,  were  enabled  to  write  to  their  distressed 
brethren :  "  Come  to  us  and  live  with  us  until  this  storm  of  war  is 
past."  Hence  it  was  that  we  were  able  to  send,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Hinckley,  of  Barnstable  (afterwards  Governor,  and  the  last 
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Governor  of  the  Old  Colonj),  a  band  which  rendered  most  efficient 
service  in  the  war  against  King  Philip.  And  it  is  charactenst.c  of 
the  ereat  spirit  of  our  fathers  and  of  our  mothers  that  on  the  day 
when  HincUey  was  in  the  swamp-fight  where  King  PhUtp  fell,  his 
wife,  bearing  to  him  a  daughter  in  Barnstable,  and  desirmg  Urat  it 
should  be  christened  on  the  very  day,  in  that  day  of  perd  and 
intense  anxiety,  the  husband  and  the  father  fighting  the  savage  far 
away  directed  the  minister  to  christen  her  cHld  "Reliance"  m 
token  that  she  relied  upon  the  GOd  of  battles ;  and  Reliance  grew 
up  to  marry  the  first  minister  of  Harwich,  on  the  Cape,  and  to  be- 
come the  ancestress  of  many  illustrious  citizens. 

So  sir  we  of  the  Old  Colony  cannot  regard  the  Indian  as  the 
mons'ter  which  it  would  be  natural  for  him  to  be  considered  by 
the  people  of  this  region  which  he  devastated.  I  will  take  a 
moment  longer  to  remind  you  that  we  remember  instances  m  which 
the  Indians  amongst  us  showed  that  they  remembered  acts  of  kind- 
ness with  gratitude,  and  that  they  loveu  the  friends  of  the  Indian. 
When  Pastor  and  Missionary  Treat  died,  one  of  those  terrible  snow- 
storms had  fallen  which  sometimes  block  up  our  narrow  roads  upon 
the  Cape  so  that  for  many  days  in  those  primitive  times  .t  was  im- 
possible to  break  out  a  roadway.  The  Indians  came  and  begged 
that  they,  who  despised  manual  labof  as  a  rule,  might  be  allowed  to 
dig  out  a  tunnel  through  the  snows,  and  upon  their  shoulders  they 
bore  the  revered  pastor  and  friend  to  his  grave.  By  Indian  hands 
he  was  buried.  And  when  the  great-grandchild  of  Bourne,  who 
had  procured  from  the  Colonial  Legislature  the  grant  of  a  township 
of  land  containing  ten  thousand  acres,  for  the  use  forever  o  the 
Mashpee  Indians,  -  when  this  great-grandson  of  Bourne  was  lying 
grievously  ill,  and  past  medical  skill  as  it  was  thought,  the  Indian 
medicine-men  came  to  the  house  and  begged  that  tiiey  might  be 
allowed  to  do  something  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  descendant 
of  their  benefactor;  and  the  family  tradition  is  that  the  Indian 
oow-wows  brought  him  back  to  life  and  health. 

The  Rev  Dr.  Alden,  who  was  born  in  Yarmoutli,  wrote  m  .792 
that  within  the  memory  of  men  still  living  there  were  more  Indians 
in  that  town  than  white  people.  If  the  Indians  of  the  Cape  did  not 
loin  in  the  war  of  King  Philip,  it  was  not  because  they  were  not 
possessed  of  wariike  spirit.  For  when  Captain  Thatcher  raised 
L  company  in  Yarmouth  to  go  to  tlie  siege  of  Louisburg  thirteen 
Indians  went  with  him,  and  it  was  one  of  the  Yarmouth  Indians 
that  entered  first  the  bastion  of  the  great  fort  at  Lomsburg.    We 
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enlisted  them  again  in  die  Revolutionary  War,  and  In  tlie  War  of 
the  Rebellion  the  descendants  of  tiie  tribe  of  Mashpee  fought  upon 
the  side  of  the  Union,  —  and  unfortunately  those  of  the  Indians 
who  went  to  the  wars  seldom  or  never  returned. 

My  father,  the  pastor  for  many  years  of  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Yarmouth,  took  me  when  a  little  boy  to  see  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  all  the  great  numbers  of  Indians  who  once  lived  in  the 
lower  towns  of  the  Cape,  when  our  fathers  came  here,  and  when 
Medfield  was  ravaged  two  centuries  ago.  They  all  passed  away, 
by  that  inexorable  law  which  decrees  death  to  the  Indians  in  the 
presence  of  the  white  man,  except  in  the  town  of  Mashpee,  which 
still  remains  occupied  by  the  descendants  of  the  Indians,  now 
few  in  number,  who  are  the  first  of  their  race  who  have  ever'  been 
enfranchised,  relieved  from  tutelage,  and  declared  to  be  citizens,— 
Mashpee  having  been  created  a  town  in  1870.  And  in  the  follow- 
ing year  I  had,  as  candidate  for  Representative  to  the  General 
Court,  the  honor  of  receiving  the  first  Indian  votes  ever  thrown 
anywhere  in  this  country. 

Only  the  summer  before  last  I  went  on  Sunday  to  attend  religious 
worship  in  their  little  church,  still  standing  in  the  primeval  forest 
in  solitude,  and  listened  to  their  rude  exercises,  and  heard  their 
primitive  hymns;  and  to-day,  therefore,  I  would  say,  in  conclusion, 
that  I  feel  justified,  representing  that  region  which  did  so  much  by 
its  efforts  and  by  its  influence  upon  the  Indians  to  save  the  colo- 
nies in  the  war  of  King  Philip,  in  the  name  of  these  late  constitu- 
ents of  mine,  who,  though  of  Indian  origin,  are  nevertheless  peace- 
ful and  obedient  and  worthy  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth,  to 
tender  from  them,  the  descendants  of  the  peaceful  Indians  of  the 
Cape,  to  you,  the  descendants  of  those  whom  their  kinsmen  ravaged 
and  spoiled  two  hundred  years  ago,  to-day  the  olive-branch  of 
peace. 

The  President.— After  this  most  eloquent  defence  of  the 
Indians,  it  may  be  appropriate  for  me  to  read  a  sentiment, 
which  I  trust  will  find  a  response  in  your  hearts,  though  he 
who  had  been  expected  to  respond  to  it,  a  former  commis- 
sioner of  the  Indians,  is  not  present:  — 

"  The  remaining  tribes  of  Indians  in  our  land,  -  we  will  harbor  towards 
them  no  feeling  of  revenge  for  tlie  deeds  of  their  fathers,  but  pity  them 
for  the  wrong  they  are  made  to  endure,  and  seek  their  welfare  by  the  cul- 
tivatioD  of  mutual  peace  and  mutual  helpfulness." 
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I  will  next  give  you  a  sentiment  in  relation  to  Dedliam  :  — 
.  0«,  good  old  mother  D.dh.m,- we  woold  »e,e,  forget  the  exeellen, 

charaete^whieh  ha.  alw.,.  belonged  to  her,  nor  oea.e  to  ehensh  and 

exhibit  a  grateful  and  faithful  altaehment  to  her. 

No  one  volunteering  to  respond,  the  President  read  the  next 
toast,  as  follows  :  — 

»  Our  friends,  citiiens  of  the  adjoining  towns  which  were  once  part  of 
the  town  of  Medfield,-,e  cherish  toward  them  an  attachment  which  we 
Lop.  wiU  be  preserved  and  strengthened  by  mutual  expre.s.ons  of  con. 
fidence  and  sympathy." 

Responded  to  by  the  Rev.  Theron  Browk,  of  Nonvood,  as 
follows: — 


Mr.  President: — ■ 

I  simply  rise  to  decline  to  make  a  speech.  1  don't  feel  indig- 
enous or  aboriginal  to  this  part  of  the  country  ;  but  sdll  I  can  darm 
perhaps  a  little  connection  with  this  occasion,  and  with  tlie  siAject 
before  us  so  universally  interesting.  1  suppose  I  should  not  have 
been  here  if  King  Philip  had  not  been  a  very  humane  man,  and  one 
who  was  true  to  his  friends  ;  and,  as  it  happened,  my  en>>6™'  >°- 
cestor,  old  John  Brown,  was  a  friend  of  King  Phihp's  father.  The 
M  sachem  used  to  call  upon  him  where  he  lived,  out  not  very  fat 
from  Bullock's  Cove  as  it  no,  is,  with  his  son  James  and  becoming 
very  friendly  to  him  and  his  family.  When  the  old  man  died  he 
charged  upon  his  son,  Philip  and  Alexander  to  always  be  friendly 
to  Mt.  Brown's  family.  So  wlten  the  surrounding  towns  were 
burned,  and  the  stockades  were  invaded  and  all  the  places 
treasutUoring  and  of  refuge  were  assa  led  by  the  "4™  "»*' 
the  lead  of  King  Philip,  Mr.  Brown's  family  was  unmolested ,  and  so 
0  nsetnee'of  tltari  claim  that  I  owe  to  King  Philip's  humanity 
and  forbeatance  my  present  place  in  this  land  of  the  hving,  and  my 
opportunity  to  rise  up  and  decline  making  a  speech. 

The  President  read  the  next  sentiment  as  follotvsi  — 
-The  towns  of  Sturbridge  and   Sonthbridge,- although  no  longer 
bearing  their  mother's  name,  m.a,  U.ey  continue  to  gratify  her  mater- 
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nal  pride,  and  to  fulfil  her  maternal  hopes,  by  their  eiiiineDCD  in  all  that 
constitutes  the  true  honor  and  prosperity  of  a  community." 

I  will  ask  H.  D.  Hyde,  Esq.,  of   Boston,  a  native  of   Stur- 
bridge,  to  respond  to  this  sentiment. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen :  — 

It  is  with  no  small  degree  of  satisfaction  and  pleasure  that  I 
have  come  to-day  to  participate  with  you  Jn  the  exercises  of  this 
occasion.  There  are  four  of  us  here  to-day,  representing  your 
daughter,  New  Medfield,  as  it  was  originally  called  when  first  char- 
tered by  the  Legislature.  Sturbridge,  as  it  is  now  called^  was  a 
name  taken  some  years  after,  and  then  what  was  originally  New 
Medfield  has  since  been  divided  into  the  two  towns  of  Sturbridge 
and  Southbridge.  It  was  pleasant  this  morning,  as  our  friend,  Mr. 
Bishop,  was  mentioning  over  the  names  of  the  ancient  citizens  here, 
to  find  how  familiar  they  were  and  have  always  been  to  my  ears. 
The  Wheelocks,  the  Masons,  the  Plymptons,  the  Morses  are  all 
names  that  are  familiar  in  Sturbridge ;  and  so  with  the  Wights  and 
the  Fisks  ;  and  there  are  quite  a  number  of  names  that  I  find  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  this  town  which  are  common  names  with  us. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  there  were  three  applications  made  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Medfield  to  the  Legislature  for  permission  to 
settle  in  what  was  then  called  one  of  the  Plantations,  in  the  interior 
of  the  State,  and  an  unbroken  wilderness. 

The  first  knowledge  we  have  that  Sturbridge,  or  that  portion  of 
the  State,  was  known  except  to  the  Indians  was  when,  thirteen 
years  after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  John  Oldham  reported 
through  the  Indians  that  there  was  a  mine  of  black-lead,  or  plum- 
bago, in  that  locality.  That  mine  was  soon  after  worked,  when  the 
town  was  settled,  and  continued  to  be  within  my  remembrance.  It 
has  since  been  discontinued  because  of  larger  deposits  elsewhere  • 
but  the  property  is  still  owned  by  the  Tudor  family  of  Boston,  and 
the  mine  was  for  many  years  worked  very  successfully. 

As  before  stated,  there  were  three  applications  made  to  the 
Legislature  to  settle  this  locality.  The  first  was  made  in  1727, 
and  was  denied;  the  second  was  made  in  1729,  and  was  also  de- 
nied ;  but  later  in  the  year,  a  third  application  was  favored  by  the 
Legislature,  and  permission  was   given   the   applicants,  from    the 
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town  of  Medfield,  to  go  there  »nd  settle,  provided  that  with.n  seven 
years  there  should  be  fifty  families  located  there,  and  that  each 
family  should  erect  a  house,  eighteen  feet  square,  should  break  up 
and  bring  into  tillage  seven  acres  of  land,  should  settle  an  orthodox 
minister,  and  give  him  his  share  of  the  land.  They  went  there  in 
the  fall,  probably,  of  .730.  At  first  but  a  few  went ;  later  in  the 
next  year  several  families  followed.  Two  of  the  first  settlers  from 
here  were  of  the  name  of  Fisk,  and  they  settled  in  that  portion  of 
the  town  which  has  ever  since  borne  the  name  of  Fisk  Hilh  There 
was  another  hill  over  opposite,  known  as  Shumway  Hill,  settled 
from  this  town.  The  first  winter  the  Fisk  brothers  spent  in  town 
they  were  alone  ;  and  they  supposed  they  were  the  only  inhabitants 
of  that  region.  But  one  clear  afternoon,  whUe  engaged  in  chopping, 
they  heard  the  sound  of  a  distant  axe,  and  also  the  person  using 
that  axe  heard  the  sound  of  their  axe  ;  and  50  following  the  sounds 
of  the  axes,  they  approached  each  other,  until  they  reached  the 
banks  of  the  Quinnebaug  River,  each  until  then  supposing  he  was 
the  o  ly  nhabitant  of  the  wilderness.  They  each  felled  a  tree,  and 
tl  us  m  k  ng  a  bridge  crossed  the  river,  exchanged  civilities,  after 
h  ch  eacl  returned  to  his  locality,  remained  there,  and  continued 
tl  e  work  of  clearing  the  forest. 

This  morn  ng,  when  your  orator  was  saying  that  in  some  portions 
of  tl  e  to  some  people  were  denied  the  privilege  of  having  chick- 
ens, I  was  reminded  of  a  tradition  that  the  early  settlers  were  con- 
tent with  beans,  and  that  that  was  the  principal  article  of  diet.  The 
story  goes  that  one  Fisk  went  and  put  a  pot  of  beans  upon  the 
kitchen  fire  as  he  and  his  brother  went  out  to  their  daily  avocations. 
When  they  came  home  at  night  they  found  that  a  high  wind,  wdiich 
had  arisen  during  the  day,  had  blown  a  large  stone  down  the  chim- 
ney and  tipped  over  the  pot  of  beans ;  and  New  Medfield  that  night, 
it  is  said,  went  supperless  to  bed. 

A  school  was  established  in  1730,  and  two  years  later  incorpo- 
rated by  the  Legislature.  The  first  house  of  worship  was  dedicated 
soon  after. 

It  seems,  in  those  early  days,  there  were  frequent  visits  back 
and  forth  between  the  people  of  New  Medfield  and  Old  Medfield, 
and  I  have  often  heard  my  mother  tell  of  her  grandmother  going 
back  and  forth  to  this  town  on  visits  to  her  old  friends  here,  the 
journey  being  made  upon  horseback.  My  direct  ancestors  on  my 
mother's  side  came  from  this  town,  and  bore  the  name  of  Wight. 
I  believe  there  are  several  remaining  in  this  town  of  that  name. 
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My  great-grandfather's  name  was  David  Wight.  He  was  born 
here  in  1730,  1  think.  His  wife  was  Catharine  Morse.  They  were 
married  here,  moved  to  Medway,  kept  hotel  there  a  short  time,  and 
then  moved  to  New  Medfield.  My  great-grandfather  there  pur- 
chased a  thousand  acres  of  land,  paid  ^4,800  for  it,  and  settled 
near  the  centre  of  the  town,  where  many  of  his  descendants  reside 
until  the  present.  Two  of  their  descendants,  besides  myself — 
David  and  William  Wight  —  are  here  to-day.  Some  of  you,  I  think, 
have  heard  before  the  story  that  is  told  of  my  grandfather,  Capt, 
Alpheus  Wight,  who  went  from  here  when  he  was  three  years 
old,  and  passing  down  through  Charlton  woods  on  the  second  day 
before  reaching  Sturbridge,  tumbled  off  from  the  load  of  goods 
into  a  ravine.  What  he  might  have  accomplished  but  for  this  acci- 
dent it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  say  ;  but  as  it  was,  he  lived  to 
the  good  old  age  of  eighty,  and  became  the  father  of  fourteen  chil- 
dren, all  of  whom  lived  to  grow  up. 

They  tell  the  story  that  the  name  of  the  first  school-master  there 
was  not  like  the  one  we  read  of  in  the  legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow, 
Ichabod  Crane,  but  Ichabod  Spooner  Crane;  that  he  was  directed 
to  instruct  the  youth  of  the  town  ;  and  that  he  used  to  go  about" 
from  house  to  house,  instructing  them  in  the  New  England  primer 
and  Dilworth's  spelling-book.  He  was  allowed  to  omit  so  much  of 
the  spelling-book  as  he  thought  would  be  of  no  practical  use. 
When  the  pupils  had  grown  up  and  were  nearly  ready  to  graduate, 
the  story  is  told  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  exercising  them  in  the 
Psalter,  and  also  in  the  first  book  of  Chronicles,  the  10th  chapter 
of  Nehemiah,  and  any  portion  of  the  Bible  where  he  could  find  a 
full  page  of  Hebrew  names. 

It  is  said  of  my  direct  ancestors,  Mr.  David  Wight  and  his  wife, 
she  who  was  Susan  Morse,  that  they  were  frugal,  industrious  peo- 
ple, who  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  tlieir  ways,  except  that  it  is 
said  (though  probably  it  is  not  true)  that  she  was  a  little  more 
ambitious  than  he,  and  was  rather  wont  to  jog  his  slower  steps,  and 
was  generally  the  pushing  one  of  the  two;  at  least,  whether  she 
would  let  him  or  not,  or  whether  he  relied  so  much  upon  her  judg- 
ment, after  he  had  been  up  and  looked  at  two  tracts  of  land,  each 
of  a  thousand  acres,  he  declined  to  make  any  purchase  until  she 
should  have  gone  up  and  visited  it ;  so  she  went  on  horseback  and 
visited  the  two  tracts.  He  abided  by  her  judgment,  and  took  the 
one  where  they  settled.  I  have  often  heard  the  old  people  speak 
of  seeing  her  go  to  church  (I  don't  remember  her),  and  thai  until 
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she  was  past  eighty  she  used  to  go  on  horsehack,  ndmg  wtth  ap- 
parent vigor;  a;;d  also,  it  is  said,  that  she  al,va,s  btclred  her  horse 
I  the  Ughtning-rod.     I  suppose  her  idea  was  that  eleotrto.t,  was 

'*Tr.'a,"s°"hioh  I  have   heen  aooustonted   fron,   „y  earliest 
childhood  to  hear  spoken  ot  as  these  of  citizens  of  our  '»"  "' 
names,  as  I  have  said,  they  are  also  famihar  to  you  here.     _Th., 
are  common  names  with  you  and  common  names  with  us.        New 
Medfield"  was  the  name  h,  which  the  town  was  early  known    al- 
though   lot   me    say  that    Southbridge   before    it   was    set   off    (I 
sunoose  the  idea  came  from  the  fact  of  tlie  good  character  of    his 
oTn     it  was  a,  hrs.  simply  a  portion  of  Sturhridge,  al.houg    i.  . 
now    he  larger  of  the  two)  was  known  by  the  name  of  Honest 
"wn.     The  names  that  are  familiar  to  my  ears  are  the  same    ha 
a"familia,t„you.    Our  ancestors  are  common.     In  early  days  they 
„  Tore  togeL,  and  then  separated.     Back  and  forth  they  wen 
seyeral  times,  until  finally  1   suppose  that  for  the  ™"  P«  "' 
are  strangers  to  each  other,  although  our  fathers  !<»"  =•*»*" 
tell      Another  incident  is  told  that  the  oldest  so.  of  David  Wight 
Ince  came  down  to  Medfield  to  make  a  li.ae  vis,,  and  call  upon 
his  friends.     On  his  way  back  he  fell  in  with  a  yonng  lady  of  this 
'  ,.  who  was  coming  up  to  visit  some  of  her  relatives  there^  and 
then  it  was  the  old  story.     He  married  her  soon  after  she  arr.v  d^ 
So  there  are  many  things  which  tie  us  together,  -  New  Medfield 

"on°'of  The'Sest  settlers  from  Medfield  was  Mr.  Moses  Marcy 
who  was  often  spoken  of  as  the  first  citizen  of  the  to^  T™  of 
his  direct  descendants  have  attained  honorable  distinction,  -  Hon. 
W  mam  L.  Marcy,  Governor  of  New  York,  and  Secretary  of  State 
"nd  ,  President  Pierce,  and  Miss  Charlotte  Cushman,  to  whose 
memory  Boston  is  this  day  paying  the  last  tribute  of  respect 

I,  is  certainly  not  without  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  that  four  of  us 
have  come  hi  to^.y  as  representing  the  town  of  New  M<=dfi  R 
We  hope  four  years  hence  to  celebrate  the  one  hundred  and  fiftie  h 
rnniversary  of'.he  town  of  New  Medheld.  We  c»»« -«  «°°] 
the  second  century  comes  round,  for  fear  we  may  not  be  here,  and 
so  we  want  you  to  come  up  when  our  celebration  takes  place.  We 
are  afraid  in  fifty  years  some  of  yon  may  not  be  here. 

It  "  very  pleasant  thing,  allow  me  to  say,  for  these  towns  to 
keep  up  their  identity, -for  them  to  keep  up  this  spirit  c,f  township 
this  spirit  which,  after  all,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  what  there  is  m 
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our  goicrnment  which  is  a  thing  of  vak:e.  When  the  town  organ- 
ization shall  have  disappeared,  and  the  interest  in  the  town  govern- 
ment shall  be  stricken  out,  the  larger  pillars  will  also  fall  and 
crumble  to  pieces.  It  was  by  this  spirit  that  our  fathers  were  able, 
after  the  Revolution,  to  organize  a  system  of  government.  It  was 
by  this  spirit  that  we  have  been  able  to  go  thus  far  in  our  career  of 
peaceful  government.  And  it  has  been  said^  I  think  wisely,  that 
had  this  same  system  of  township  organization,  and  town  govern- 
ment, and  town  authority  whid?  has  existed  in  New  England,  pre- 
vailed in  the  Southern  States,'the  last  war  would  never  have 'been 
possible. 

It  is  a  pleasant  retrospect  to  look  over  the  history  of  these  towns, 
and  find  out  how  much  there  is  of  interest,  and  how  much  comes 
back  of  old  association. 

Thus  it  is  that  history  goes  forward  making  her  great  progress, 
and  thus  it  is  that  our  fathers  participated  in  it ;  and  soon  we  shall 
have  fulfiUed  our  course  here  and  shall  have  passed  on.  It  is 
pleasant,  therefor  m  d  f 

our  ancestors,  of  m       h  p  ^j 

desires,  if  by  cha  b        P  d        e 

to  emulate  their  e  — 

"We 

W 

W  h  h    h  m 

And  h         d  d      m 

We  turn  the  pages  that  they  read. 

Their  written  words  we  linger  o'er; 
But  In  the  sun  they  cast  no  shade. 
No  voice  is  heard,  no  sign  is  made, 

No  step  is  on  the  conscious  floor!  " 


lows 


The  President  then  read  an  interesting  sentiment,  as  fol- 


"Our  forefathers  and  foremothcrs,  the  founders  of  our  village,— 
rejoicing  in  our  present  prosperity,  much  of  which  we  owe  to  the  spirit 
which  they  unconsciously  transmitted  to  dieir  descendants,  we  remember, 
and  will  hand  down  the  memory  of  their  enterprise  and  their  sufferings 
to  the  generations  which  shall  follow  us." 

The  President.  — I  would  ask  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hammond,  of 
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MoiKon,  who  is  allied  to  us  by  regular  descent  from  the  found- 
ers of  the  village  of  Medfield,  to  respond  to  this  sentiment. 

HBMARKS  or   »EV.  CHAKLES  HAMMOBD,  Or  MOKSON, 

Having  tlie  opportunity  some  months  since,  to  examine  the  town 
records  of  Medfield— a  favor  several  times  granted  to  me,  — I 
found  die  fragment  of  a  very  ancient  document,  to  which  was  ap- 
pended the  signatures  of  very  many  of  the  "forefathers,  die  found- 
ers of  this  your  village."  The  names  of  the  ••  f oremothers  ■  were 
wanting.  ,  . 

In  the  "  Annals  of  Dedham,"  by  Herman  Mann,  I  have  since 
found  this  document  printed  entire,  with  the  names  of  forty-three 
signers  It  is  a  compact  or  league  of  the  subscribers,  whereby  they 
formed  "a  society  for  removing  to  Medfield."  This  compact  was 
most  carefully  prepared,  and  as  it  relates  to  die  regulations  for  the 
settlement  of  the  new  plantation,  it  must  he  considered  as  the  doc- 
ument which  inttoduces  the  proper  civil  history  of  the  town. 

This  compact  shows  who  die  forefathers  were,  and  the  motives, 
purposes,  and  principles  which  controlled  the  policy  of  the  first  set- 
tiers,  and  so  became  influential  in  determining  the  character  of  the 
people,  in  succeeding  generations.  ,     ^   ,       „    , 

The  provisions  of  this  original  compact  of  Uie  ••  f orefadiers  of 
Medfield  are  very  remarkable,  and  have  no  precedents  so  far  as 
known  One  article  of  the  compact  pledges  the  real  endeavor  « to 
resolve  and  issue  "  in  «  a  peaceful  manner,"  «  differences,  questions 
or  contentions,  in  our  own  town,  before  they  come  to  a  place  of 
public  iudicatiire."  Another  article  provides,  a  faitiiful  en- 
deavor"  that  "  only  such  be  received  to  our  society  and  township 
as  we  may  have  satisfaction  in ;  that  they  are  honest  peaceable,  and 
free  from  scandal  and  erroneous  opinions." 

The  ••forefathers"  who  signed  die  Medfield  compact  were  all, 
doubtless,  emigrants  from  Great  Britain,  most  of  them  genuine 
••  first-comers,"  constituting  heads  of  "  endless  genealogies. 

The  first  signer  of  this  compact,  and  doubtless  its  author,  and 
the  leader  of  the  enterprise,  was  Ralph  Wheelock,  and  for  tins  rea- 
son he  deserves  a  special  notice.  Tltere  are  many  other  names  on 
the  hst  worthy  of  commemotation. 

Ralph  Wheelock  was  a  nonconformist  mmister  m  England, 
thoogh  he  never  had  a  charge  in  tills  country.  He  was  born  m  the 
county  of  Shropshire,  or  Salop,  as  often  called,  and  graduated  at 
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Cambridge  University,  being  a  member  of  Clare  Hall  College, 
where  he  received  his  degree  of  A.  M.,  in  1631.  He  was  a  con- 
temporary of  John  Milton,  at  Cambridge,  who  took  his  Master's 
degree  in  1633.  When  he  lived  at  Dedliam  he  was  a  school-master, 
an  office  his  fellow-collegian  Milton  held  with  honor.  After  he  re- 
moved to  Medfield  he  was  a  civil  magistrate,  and  occasionally 
preached  as  a  supply  for  vacant  churches.  Having  a  great  tact  for 
practical  affairs,  he  was  much  employed  in  public  services,  being 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  learned  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  most  useful  and  judicious  citizens  of  the  colony. 

His  son.  Captain  Eleazar  Wheelock,  settled  as  a  pioneer  emi- 
grant in  Mendon.  He  was  an  heroic-  officer  in  King  Philip's  war, 
and  yet  in  times  of  peace  he  lived  on  excellent  terms  with  the  In- 
■  dians,  treating  them  widi  great  kindness  and  humanity,  and  often 
joining  with  them  in  the  chase.  His  son,  having  the  ancestral  pas- 
sion for  emigration,  settled  in  Windham,  Conn.,  in  1702.  He  was 
the  father  of  Rev.  Dr.  Eleazar  Wheelock,  of  Lebanon,  Conn.,  cele- 
brated as  the  founder  of  Moors'  Charity  School  for  Indian  youth, 
and  also  of  Dartmouth  College.  His  son.  Dr.  John  Wheelock, 
succeeded  him  as  the  second  President  of  Dartmouth. 

Other  families  oi  the  first  generation  of  residents  in  this  town 
have  an  illustrious  record  of  transmitted  names  and  influence  and 
fame  in  all  the  learned  professions,  and  in  all  honorable  callings, 
which  could  be  easily  made  to  appear,  if  the  time  would  permit. 

There  are  very  many  New  England  towns  which,  having  a  hun- 
dred years  of  history  and  more,  can  commemorate  this  Centennial 
year,  the  local  events  connecting  them  with  the  struggle  for  our 
common  liberty  made  secure  forever  by  die  Revolution  of  1776. 

But  the  towns  are  very  few  having  a  history  of  two  hundred  years 
and  more,  as  this  town  has,  and  has  the  responsibility  of  recalling, 
by  a  commemoration  like  this,  the  local  incidents  of  that  most  ter- 
rible war  in  which  the  lives  of  al!  that  lived  in  the  feeble  settle- 
ments of  Eastern  Massachusetts,  and  of  all  New  England,  indeed, 
were  in  the  utmost  peril,  and  when  al!  the  preceding  endeavors  to 
plant  on  these  wild  shores  the  precious  germs  of  American  civiliza- 
tion were  in  danger  of  utter  annihilation.  Such  was  the  peril  of 
the  ancestors  of  us  all  living  here  in  1676,  two  hundred  years  ago 
this  very  Monday  morning. 

The  object  of  this  historic  festival  tlien  is  of  greater  importance 
than  the  exhilaration  which  the  occasion  excites  during  these  pass- 
Its  true  intent  is  to  force  our  thoughts  and  sympa- 
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tHes  far  back  into  the  distant  past,  and  impel  us  to  look  at  tlie  ter- 
rific condiUon  of  our  forefathers  and  foremothers,  and  consider 
what  it  cost  them  to  cross  the  mighty  sea,  to  penetrate  tiiat  pathless 
wilderness  then  overspreading  all  these  meadows,  fields,  and  Wis, 
and  to  risk  the  fearful  perils  that  hovered  around  exposed  and  de- 
fenceless homes,  ready  to  be  ravaged  any  day  and  any  hour,  by  the 
torch  and  tomahawk  of  the  relentless  savage. 

Yet  the  courage  of  our  ancestors,  to  endure  and  dare  just  such 
real  perils  as  this  celebration  has  so  vividly  revealed  to  us  all  to- 
day was  needed,  in  order  to  lay  a  foundation,  deep  and  abiding,  for 
the  growth  and  culture  of  this  beautiful  village,  in  these  later  days, 
which  you  all  love  so  well,  and  which  it  is  the  object  of  tills  com- 
memorative festival  to  make  you  and  your  children  love  more  and 

ThePEESiDENT.  —  I  will  hcxt  read  the  following  sentiment : 

«  The  delegation  representing  the  New  England  Historical  and  Genea- 
logical Society,  -honored  by  their  presence  to-day,  we  would  assure  them 
of  ourllvely  interest  in  the  aims  of  the  Society  which  they  represent 
and  of  our  cordial  congratulations  upon  the  increasing  favor  with  which 
it  is  so  generally  regarded  by  the  public." 

In  the  absence  of  Rev.  Dr.  RusSEU.,  of  Holbrook,  chairman 
of  this  delegation,  I  will  call  upon  Mr.  D.  T.  V.  Huktoon,  of 
Canton,  to  respond  to  this  sentiment. 

REMARKS    OF   D.    T.    V.    HUNTOON. 

Mr.  Presuhnt,  Ladies,  and  Gsntkmen  :  — 

We  come  here  to-day  to  represent  a  society  which  has  for  the  past 
thirty  years  been  striving  in  every  way  to  collect  the  mouldering 
documents  which  cumber  the  attics  of  the  old  houses  of  New 
England.  Very  little  credit,  perchance,  we  get  for  it.  But  once 
in  a  while  there  are  those  who  are  very  glad  indeed  to  come  to  us 
and  ask  us  who  were  their  great-grandfatliers  and  great-grand- 
mothers ;  and  very  often  we  can  tell  them.  Such  is  the  value  of 
records.  .  u.  u  i 

But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  not  alone  the  society  which  I 
represent  to-day  tliat  has  brought  me  to  Medfield  for  flie  first  time 
in  my  life ;  but  it  is  because  I  appreciate  and  love  everything  which 
relates  to' the  history  of  New  England.     Above  all,  I  love  evety- 
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thing  which  pertahis  to  dear  old  Norfolk  County,  where  I  was  born. 

The  gentleman  from  Sandwich  has  spoken  to  you  of  the  Indians 
in  his  vicinity,—  the  Mashpee  Indians.  I  was  born  upon  a  plantation 
where  the  friendly  Indians  once  lived,  the  Ponkipog  Plantation. 
The  gentleman  also  alluded  to  the  Apostle  Eliot.  He  told  you  of 
his  work  upon  the  Cape.  Allow  me  to  say  that  just  two  hundred 
years  ago,  John  Eliot  petitioned  the  town  of  Dorchester  to  reserve 
six  thousand  acres  of  land  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  in  order 
that  they  might  worship  God  in  peace.  They  reserved  six  thousand 
acres  of  land,  which  is  now  situated  in  the  town  of  Canton,  then 
Dorchester.  Gookin  calls  it  "  The  Second  Praying  Town."  There, 
every  fortnight,  the  good  old  man  John  Eliot  came  and  held  his 
meeting.  There  he  taught  them  the  use  of  the  alphabet,  and  there 
he  instructed  many  of  them  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  when 
he  died  — this  "Apostle  to  the  Indians,"  as  he  is  often  called  — his 
mantle  fell  upon  our  first  minister,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Morse,  who  was 
a  native  of  your  town,  and  who,  in  the  year  1707,  came  to  our  little 
settlement  —  our  little  township  of  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  fami- 
lies, —  and  there  ministered  for  some  thirty  years  to  the  people  of  the 
old  parish  ;  and  in  this  work  he  was  aided  by  his  wife.  Amity  Morse, 
who  opened  a  little  school  for  the  Indians,  and  taught  them  to  read 
die  Psalter  and  the  New  Testament.  The  days  passed  on,  and  still 
the  Indians  attended  his  little  church.  But  when  a  larger  and  more 
pretentious  edifice  was  erected,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Dunbar  was 
called  to  minister  to  the  people  of  Stoughton,  as  the  place  then 
came  to  be  called,  the  Indians  said  that  they  could  not  understand 
Mr.  Dunbar.  Tliey  knew  of  but  one  Indian  who  ever  attended  Mr. 
Dunbar's  ministry,  and  he  was  now  dead,  —  too  much  "  Gospel- 
ization  "  I 

These  Ponkipog  Indians  were  always  friendly  to  the  white  settlers, 
and  one  of  their  sachems  lost  his  life  in  a  battle  with  King  Philip's 
men.  There  are  none  of  unmixed  blood  remaining  in  my  native 
town  to-day.  Half-breeds  and  quarter-breeds  gain  a  precarious 
living  by  fishing,  or  picking  cranberries  in  the  bogs  around  Ponki- 
pog Pond ;  but  the  aborigines  of  two  centuries  ago  have  departed, 
and  forei'er. 

Permit  me,  Mr.  President,  in  closing,  to  express  the  hope  that 
the  celebrating  of  such  important  anniversaries  as  the  present  will 
create  a  deeper  interest  in  the  historical  associations  which  cluster 
around  our  own  homes ;  and  I  thank  you,  sir,  in  behalf  of  the  New 
England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Society,  for  the  "lively  interest 
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in  our  aims,"  and  "cordial  congratulations  "  in  our  success,  which 
you  have  so  kindly  expressed. 

The  President.  —  In  the  eloquent  address  that  we  heard 
this  morning,  the  town  of  Deerfield  was  spoken  of  as  associ- 
ated in  the  devastation  that  resulted  from  King  Philip's  war. 
Deerfield  was  originally  a  part  of  Dedham,  and  so  connected 
with  Medfield.  I  had  hoped  to  present  to  you  a  representa- 
tive from  Deerfield ;  but,  instead,  I  have  to  read  to  you  a  com- 
munication from  him,  and  a  sentiment  he  has  sent  which  you 
will  be  pleased  to  hear. 

Deerfikld,  Feb.  i8,  1876. 

Charles  C.  Sewall,  J.  M.  R.  Eaton,  and  others:^ 

I  have  received  your  kind  invitation  to  join  with  you  in  the  second 
Centennial,  commemorative  of  the  burning  of  Medlield  in  1676.  I 
would  gladly  be  with  you,  but  reasons  that  seem  imperative  preseut 
themselves  as  obstacles.  I  feel  proud  and  grateful  for  having  been 
selected  as  the  representative  of  my  dear  old  to.vn,  on  this  interestmg 
occasion;  and,  in  her  behalf,  would  send  greeting,  with  the  following 
sentiment: —  ,     ,.     ,      ,, 

"  Medfield  and  Deerfield,  both  fields  of  historic  fame,  united  in  the  olden 
time,  in  a  measure  by  a  common  ancestry,  and  more  strongly  by  a  kin- 
dred fate,— may  they  continue  to  be  united  by  a  common  sentiment  of 
tender  veneration  for  the  fathers,  and  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  what 
they  did  and  sufiered,  that  they  might  leave  for  us  the  glorious  heritage 
around  us  and  an  honored  name. " 

I  remain,  gentlemen,  very  gratefully  and  respectfully  yours, 

Geo,  Shet.don. 

The  Pbesident.  —  I  give  you  now :  — 

"The  cause  of  education,  —  dear  alike  to  the  past  and  the  present 
generations,  and  long  and  eminently  served  by  a  family  proud  to  own  then- 
nativity  here." 

I  will  call  upon  Mr.  Edward  A.  H.  Allen,  of  Sherburne,  to 
respond. 

REMARKS   OF   MR.    EDWARD   A.    H.    ALLEN, 

Mr.  Fresident: — 

The  addresses  of  the  morning  and  of  the  afternoon  have  all,  with 
slight  exception,  fallen  in  with  the  prevalent  feeling  in  New  Eng- 
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The  President.  —  I  will  read  the  following  as  the  last  sen- 
timent which  I  shall  give  you  on  this  occasion :  — 

"The  press,— the  guardian  of  the  public  interests,  and  source  of 
public  intelligence :  may  it  never  be  less  vigilant,  nor  long  have  cause  to 
communicate  intelligence  which  shall  spread  alarm  and  anxiety  through 
the  community." 

There  being  no  further  sentiments  or  addresses,  the  exer- 
cises were  closed  with  prayer  and  the  benediction  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Ckane,  of  Medfield. 


Names  of   slain   and   mortally  wounded  bv  the   Indians,  February  ^i 
1675,  O.S.:  ' 

John  Fusseli,  slain  Feb.  21,  1675. 
Henky  Adams,  slain  Feb.  21,  1675. 
John  Bowsrs,  Sen.,  slain  Feb.  21,  1675. 
John-  Bowers,  Jr.,  slain  Feb.  21,  1675. 

Margaret  and  Samuel  THtinsroN,  mortally  wounded   and   died   Feb    2c, 
1675. 
Thomas  Mason,  Sen.,  slain  Feb.  21,  1675. 
Thomas  Mason,  son  of  above,  slain  Feb.  21,  167;. 
Zachary  Mason,  son  of  above,  slain  Feb.  21,  167;. 
William  Williams,  soldier  from  Boston,  slain  Feb.  21,  1675. 
John  Cooper,  soldier  from  Boston,  slain  Feb.  3i,  1675, 
Edward  Jackson,  soldier  from  Cambridge,  slain  Feb.  21,  1675. 
Jonathan  Wood,  slain  Feb.  21,  1675. 
Daniel  Clark,  mortally  wounded,  and  died  April  7,  1676, 
Elizabeth  Smith,  slain  Feb.  21,  1675. 
Timothy  Dwight,  mortally  wounded,  died  March  9,  1676. 
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